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‘POEMS 
By. RABINDRANATH TAGORE | 


PREAD thine anguished heart 
upon my life’s solitude. | 2 a Be 
a _ Let us build there a world for two. ee 
ee in the light, of a lonely lamp, = l 
| with the wealth of a single song. a 
sand half of my veil to cover our bed os 
and one long kiss. E 
Yov helped my idle an 
to sail across slow hours 
_ treasured with the simple j joy 
of. ou talks and laughter. 


ato 
oe 


For what great reward of my merit, 7 or 
O Beautiful, a os. B 
had I, a meadow-flower, | 
once taken my place : 
in the chain,on thy neck ? 
But when at the. dim end of the day. 
the flower Janguishes 
jet the evening wind-that follows: - 
e3 : thy departing steps Bet mee oy ee ate 
i “Sweep it away across the dark 
never. leaving it.to be trodden to the dust. - : 
by the careless moments: © ` _ 


r 


: vite MODERN ‘REVIEW, POR JANUARY, 1982 


. Is it a ‘gist i from some. tempestuous eyes 
that rocks. your. heart. | ss 
upon the waves of restless dreams, 

that makes your smile bend - 
cunder-a tension of ae | 
your thoughts haunted by: silence, 
your voice misted with music ? 

Is it the magic of a. glance se | 
that illumines. TO de cat. 7 
* the cloud i in your mind’s horizon: 
“making your days glisten - | 

- with glimmering moments a 


ste: 


. í i - 
1242" Poy Pe ' , , 


O Te morning light E ek eee ae 
‘with. the ‘pain of parting: : 
with the burden of your last lingering: song: 

Such a morning will come again - 

‘bringing in her weary flowers - 
the sadness of the song 5 =o, 
that ae have o just: sung eee 


g 
ste 


Wr - your release in the air, o bird; 
‘let not thy wings be timid: 
‘Yield not-to the lure of the casefil nest, ` 
_ to the night’s enchantment. - 
‘Dost thou not feel the hidden ve 
that hums in thy dream | 
when thou sleepest, te 
and in the expectant dark of the- dawn. s 
the silent promise that reveals itself ` | 
as it retids the veil from. the face of the bud ? 


0 
aso 
oe 


Do. riot call eee to your ae 
the dreamer. who walks. eT in the ae 


who is asked to sing’ in the feast. of freedom - 
. the ‘praise of a new-born Tight: 


og 


POEMS" 


a aVER s gó aie for the fagitive 
: who flits throügh; the windin g corridor of my “tits, 
“whose whispers. overlap my. rhymes, on ae 
“whose. footfalls. startle- my nooneday flowers, 
‘who. as ‘his. shadow. lengthens. with the fading day, - 
-gends his. farewell, ‘from: the hazy end of the päti- 
this. evasive mystery GORING. 4 faa 
Tri wine “that they avin 
Jat the assembly of gods Ta 
has nio substance, no measure, ~y 
i “it is in the rushing brooks, a a 
| it the rose that. blooms and blushes’ and dies, - 
‘ki isin ‘the’ Hosting freedom of enjoyment i 
"Wians mature into a fruit “oe : E Epai E 
s that | some small soils of moments” | 
a ” may. oùtli ive > them; 


nda 


“= 


. EQ ; 


Br every ‘onward moveinent'of ‘yours: 


Some burden of. time is ‘removed: 


fe oS 

My: song socks: its price | HO REg. 
not in Joud praise, -F | 7 oe : 
| bat in love’s whisper. a 


i ala 
+ SwA 


Ta biih brought Life E S 
to the primal mystery. of light. 
She opened. veil after veil till she reached . 
4 in death. the final mystery ¢ of the dark. 


eN * ado 
T a8 -939- 


‘Do not fase my soul 
= with your flickering favour.” 


‘and‘a shadow ofa love: 30O k faae Te 


Release me into the merciless freedom - 

ofa harsh denial. ; ee 

let mé defiantly win Life's S“ purpòse, 
“through direst despair. 4 


. WHY NEED WE EVER GROW OLD? 
“By THe Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


ITHIN two or three generations the. 
average length of life in civilized - 


lands has increased more than a 


decade and is now, in America: and several - 


of the countries of Europe,. above fifty years. 
-This is only a beginning of what should be 
before us. Careful © students 
scientific authorities are insisting that the 


average of life ought to rise to sixty years, if. 
‘not considerably more, and that, we ‘ought to- 
see'quite as many persons living to be ninety 
and a hundred years: old as. we now see mune 


to be seventy and eighty. 

Professor Meétchnikoff tells us, ‘a we 
‘should live to the age of one. hundred. and 
‘forty ; that not one. man. in a million: now 
completes, his normal “life period ; that by 


simple and natural living and by obedience to - 


the laws of physical.and mental health our 
lives may be not only enormously prolonged, 
but prolonged in vigour and under conditions, 


ensuring ‘happiness and productivity; and — 
that a man who dies at seventy is cut off i in 


the. very flower of his days. 

' The growing-old process is somite 
which should appertain mainly, if not- wholly, 
to the body, and only to a very limited. extent, 


if at all, to the soul.’ Of course, my ‘body i 


must in time become worn out,—it was only 
designed for a limited’ amount of, service. 
. When that service has béen rendered, J shall 
lay it aside as a garment no longer required. 
But my body is not my Self. 


Emerson on the ‘seventy-seventh anniver- . 


sary of his birth received a letter from 


Professor Max Müller of Oxford, the- English | 


‘translator of many of the sacred books of the 
East, bringing birthday greetings ahd con- 


taining a striking passage. from’ an. :- ancient -` 


recently discovered?: `~ and wider, until at ‘last our ‘eet. -attain the 


summit, ‘the e but splendid > 


Upanishad of India, 
The passage was as follows : 
“Old age and decay: lay hold of the body, 


the senses, the-memory, thé mind, but never : 


of. the Self, the Looker-on. 
grows tired : 


The Self never. 


„and great. ` 


~ have. 

. Browning’s 
because - he contemplates life as a whole =~- 
‘How splendid’ and inspiring is his Se 


resembling the, progress ‘of a river. 
 river.advances ` ‘towards the sea ‘it ripples and ` 
 dances.less with laughter and song ; it grows 


only the body grows tired of- 


supporting the Selt. The Sel neyer grows 


blind: ‘only ‘the ` windows of the.,senses 
become, darkened with dust and rain. The 
Self never forgets: only the: inseriptions on 


- the - memory - fade, and it is well that much: 


should be forgotten.” 
- Sometimes: we: pity the old because the 


sare remaining to them’ are’ few, But if 
‘they: have lived: their lives well, serving their - 


generation and. keeping their souls undaunted; 
why: should: we. pity ‘them? Rather let us 


congratulate them that they have attained ; 


that. they have completed their task ; goné ` 
through’their full day ; rounded life’s earthly 
circle ; made entire’ What ‘otherwise would 
been: only a fragment. Surely 
view must be the true one, 


“Grow old alo ong with me ! *- 

: The best is yet to be, a 
The last. of life, for which the first was made : = 
Our times are in his hand ` 

Who saith, cA wholedl, fainted, 


Youth shows but half ; trust: God $ <ee, all 


nor. “be afraid.’ ’ a 


“Tn.a life ‘lived as it ought: to be, I. think: a 
that growing’ old.may, well be thought of as ` 
-Ag “the . 


stiller and calmer.; ‘but it also grows wider. 


and deeper; and: bears richer freight on ite ef 
bosom. 


“I think iar growing old. ought to, be 


‘like the. climbing of a mountain. Every. | 
step takes us a little higher; the “air 
. becomes .purer; .the ; view grows wider, 


: “mountain-top ‘of death, 
“Where we may draw diviner breath 
: And: see the ong tost friends we love.” 


“hy t 


" 


child of God and of the eternities. 


‘those. ‘that ‘you 


_ that. will take you 
* a rule those. ‘that are simple. 
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The thing w be most feared in donnes 
tion with - growing old is the ‘possibility ~ 


‘of an aging .soul, Do you: ask how you 
may avoid this ? 

“One thing you must: do first, 
and all the while, 


last, 
Refuse ever ‘to think 


~ of old agë as having -a claim upon any. 
' part of you 


except your body., Of your 
soul, your Self, say resolutely and. always : 


I am young, i shall always be young. Of © 


course, my body must grow old, because it 
is‘ of the ‘dust. But what of that? I am 
not of the dust, I am spirit-; 


Other things also you must do..’ 
Learn . that age -is 


and rest Retire earlier. Avoid excite- 
ments: ; indulge in no “stimulants ; ca a 
` your life, 


: Learn to play once mòre. You played 


in childhood and’: youth, . and found joy in 
in spirit, 


it; if you would keep young in 
you must play in old age. 


Plan for -yourself a reasonable amount 
These. are 


of ‘amusements and recreations. 
to the mind what sleep is to the body ; 
they rest and refresh. As the body: requires 
more rest in “agë. than in earlier life, SO 
doés the mind, 

Your | recreations 
strenuous 
you never 


daid not be so 


‘needed ‘recreations: more than 


' now. ‘Choose those adapted to your strength, 


those that exhilarate and do. not exhaust, 
can put your heart ‘into 
and really enjoy,.as far as possible , those 
out of doors, and as 


Socrates: in old age learned to play a 
musical instrument, 
Gladstoné at eighty-seven, ' learned: to 


. ride a bicycle 
George Bancroft kept up his daily habit ` 


of horseback riding almost to „the ` time of 


.. his death at ninéty. 
i I know an old ‘man She. to the surprise . 
“of himself and 


his’ friends and to the 
great joy of his grand-children, has become 
(in their eyes at least ) a wonderful story- 
teller. -In :his younger days: he ‘never told 


` stories, and. never. attempted. to do so ; he 


I am a 


a time when. men ` 
and women should have leisure and quiet 


‘as in your younger years, - -but-, 


‘that after you,, 


‘onward march of the race. 
` thoughts and things 


/ 


. thought he had no time, and was sure he 


had no gift. But later in life, when he had 


` more leisure and -had’ become a grandfather 
and when three or’ four small boys 
_ girls thronged about him aud climbed on. 


and: 


his ‘knees and his chair, begging for, stories. 
he began to try. The grand-children were . 
delighted, and: the gift grew. by exercise; 
and now the verdict is that there never 
was sucha „story-teller as grandfather. If 
the- stories: are the joy of the children, 
what have they done for him? They have 
created within him a new heart, and made 
him young again. 

If you. would. ca: young, interest 
yourself in new things, new lines of thought, 
new lines of. reading. Within your limit 
of strength, begin new enterprises. No 


‘matter if you have only a year before you,. 


or a day, begin;.make the’ most. of the 
time you have left. 
Lighten’ your cares and. responsibilities, 


‘but keep such- responsibilities as you have 


strength for. Thus your life. will preserve- 
its incentives, its dignity, and its meaning. 


Lighten your labour, but do not cease from 


labour. - Remember that idleness means empti- 
ness of. mind, discontent and .despondency,, 
and therefore almost certainly. the shorten- 
ing of one’s days. 

Care for things | ‘beyond nar Dig 
wells in the desert for others to` drink. 
Plant trees: to give’ -shade and fruit to 
others after you arè gone. | 

Believe in progress. Be a forward looker.. 
Believe in the coming generation. Believe _ 
better men and women. 
will come and take up the work which 
you lay down, and carry it on to results. 
larger and better than you can understand.. 

Keep alive your interest in what is. 


going on in the great world: If you read. 


fewer -papers than. once : you did, read. 
better ones. As’ much as you can, read 
books. Reéad the dear old. books that you 
have loved in the past; and, among new 
books, read especially sich as show the 
These are the- 
that will keep -the- 
fountain - of. youth ope „and flowing in: 
your soul. . - 

Keep alive: bas interest in you neigh— 


Toe eer en nnn anne r 
. 5 
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 bours ‘and. in. . society ` ‘around. you} siiiple 
with * others j “cherish. " friendships.” Let: the 
fact” that: ‘Your | old’. friends _ ate! growing 


fewer" be. “a, reason “for : prizing ; “those ‘that: 
remain.’ “And, make , Hew ; Blends, pecially j 


ar mong “the young, 


i 
` 


mL pete ed your heart, ‘As’ oe did. “his, to 
-children 5 


seek.. their: society 5. 3 
“know that: you.. are; ‘their lover:. 
answering . love, : their. joys. 
and. the sunshine cof. their facés - will have 
yi marvellous. power Ho Keep. YOM 
youthful. ; E 

Love is the most”  effeotive, oF ‘all anti- 


et ‘them | 
And. their.. 
„their » laughter- 


soul 


sdotes against . old. Age. - ; For. ever are, the. 


swords., Of Emerso., true Fg, a 


E fF r ` 
vs Pga ate 1 a Fd > 


t “Love wakes anew: ‘this: seeping Neary E 
‘And we are never old? ee 

* Over’ the ‘winter: glaciers: . ee 
“YT see the Simmer ‘glow, i ah l 

_ And through the well-piled show “diits 7 


tetas ae po puy 


swr eh ar The Warm Tose-buds blow”, A9 


oes sure. aka and nounigh. love 
in’ : every. possible: form. - Keep all; ‘thie 
fountains of.. affection in your life open. and ` 
‘flowing ; let none get ‘ clogged: even fora 
nday by- indifference or. carélessness, or. 
selfishness. Love?ds: life It is the: very. 
highest kind of life: it is the life of God 
zn the - soul. “Every ‘one | "that loveth is 
“born of God’. wade a l 


“The ‘very jimblest ni ' simplest’ ove ° 

‘is the road leading “ ‘straight “to Heaven. 

“All ‘the’ gates ` of ‘the. “Celestial -: -City fly 

|  Opén when Love rings ier bells. of’ gold. 
aan oe 


ant 


"e 


1s 


rel ‘best ict of. ai. 
' Celestial ` Cities 
“not. to bé. waited. fox-wntil death is passed. : 


us | ‘on „every, sidë in. this world, . 


3 her. 


and. long 


. ‘divine; and. “that the. world i is divine. - 

= how near. “God is ` 
: light ; 
' life ; 


i that . has: 
Infinite “Loving Heart. 


the’ more clearly. you will 


- weaknesses | 
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the , “Heavens and 
that Live leads to. have 


they ask to be’ allowed to ‘spring up. for 
_ wherever 
Wwe-go-.and wherever: “we, stay. . oe 
“Love nature ; keep: companionship) with 
Love ‘the sunshine; live in the stn-. 
Watch. for the coming of, ‘the first’ 
spring | robin. | 


shine: 
spring flowers and the first 
Never. ‘miss’ a beautiful sunset. .Gaze often 
att the ` night stars, that: their 
benediction. ‘and their’ peace. may fall upon, 
your spirit. cone ae soul. may’ defy 


‘old age  - | 
Above. ail chee: that your -life. is 
Learn 


ae with His © 
beats ` with His 
love is' a drop 
from . the | ee 


: Believe .that’ the stars - 
that -your -pulse ` 
that ‘your , heart’s 
come to you 


Trim the lamp of your faith in ‘immor- 
tality ; pour abundant oil into it. “How ? 
. By living nobly.. The diviner” your ` life, ` 
see that. it is 
God’s life in you, and>so the surer you 
will be that it cabnot be extinguished. ; 

Believe that thére is~a - Providence. of 


Good over you and over the “world wisé 


enough:..and great endugh -to..weave your 
ahd, shortcomings, dnd’ your 
old agë, and re an ‘and. the’ old age 
and : death ‘OL: Tova ones, into “a 
splendid web ‘of abd T whose. eternal 
meaning, is . Life and Love. | 


+ “ 
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<ODAY all of: Us: R ved in ae eae | 


‘will joyfully celebrate Mahatma Gandhi’s 
-birthday. 

the : mood, : to ‘which 
is to be attuned.’ `. 
In modern times sas: Kie have 
to a great. extent beconie things of use 
‘and wont,. lacking the proper inner urge. 
There is in them an 
or recreation and of excitement. 
-of these disturbing elements, the opportunity .. 
of receiving into the mind the’ deep. signi- 
‘ficance of such: océasions is dissipated. ` 


the whole 


' Men -of auspicious’ birth do not belong 


merely to thë present. If their present 


` rôles" must be made. fully to. represent: 
them,, then their- ‘personality has to be made: 


smaller than it is. In. this -way. we belittle 
the deathless personalities which. stand ‘out 
in: ‘perspective: against ‘the- background of 
" eternity. ` We pass’ final’ judgment: on. their 
greatness according .to the standard of our. 
immédiate requirements.. God wipes out from ` 
. the picture. which’ forms on the canvas of 
‘eternity, the inevitable crooked and unconnect- 


ed ‘lines of the’ self-conflict and self- 
-cancelment of daily life, -and ` ‘obliterates | 
that which is accidental and ‘transient > 


-and thus a perfect, synthesized and compact: 
-of our, 


are ‘worthy - 


“image of those who, 
' The value 


reverence comes to live for ‘ever. 


of festive functions like this lies in trying to 


_ look at our contemporaries also -in this way.. 


India’s political conflict of today may. - 
the purposes’ 


‘ceasé day after ‘to-morrow; . 
of our. day, too, may be swept away in the 
current’ of time nobody knows where. Let 
us assume that our political endeavour has 


been successful, that there is nothing for. ` 


us to expect from, outside, that India ‘has 
obtained liberation. Nevertheless, what in- 


dividual. item of self-expression of the history’ ` 
its head - 


of to-day will remaii lifting- 'up 
above the dust in spite of. its downward 
drag,—that alone is . worthy.’ of 
‘Consideration. It is when we-think in'that way, 
that we understand what is’ 


what the distinction of him who” is the, 
subject of our joyous celebration: today. “We: - 
will not look at him merely from the value ” 


-~ 


I want to indicaté the spirit, 
ienen, 
l ‘made’ ‘the ‘eliole ‘of India: self-conséious, >? ^7 


clement o- pastime. ` 
On account‘ '’ 


special. 


the place,. 


. Eoy * ” to e E tF 
+ sé S Fa asp oe at "4 wan! 
vr 


r 


E “to ‘ge froin ` “the view oint “GE 


the áttäinitiént" ‘ok “our” political ‘Objects: ; 


. we, Want, to ‘realize’ the greatnéss- ‘of that ‘forée 


‘by wiiosé, sfréngth he -has today powerfully 7 


Mighty'i is this force ;“it hag. today lifted 
from’ the bréast of the country ‘the heavy 
Weight of inertiiess.. * In” the course of ‘a few 
years” Jhidia has? obtained. as, it) wêre ‘anew 
‘birth, s tindergong à rjetamorphosis: © ‘Before. 
his ‘advent, ‘fear “covered: : thé” face” of" the 
Jand liké a niintle—it yémained- ‘éverwhelméd 


. with diffidence:’,‘ There was, only. petitioning 


and: . “appeal or, others” “favour and the 
pentry born of.that Want of faith: in “ourselves 
which’ ay F ‘embedded, in He, ‘miarrow., for 
“gui “Bones, a ğ ! 

"Those who” ‘are mere. jntiitens” fiom 
‘outside’ “India, theif: “influéned’ alone.” ‘is’ to- 
“bé, potent’; ‘Tidia’s’ Lifestream ` “and: cuittent s 
of corisciotisness, Which’ haye tiröugh ages ron 
through’ her history; arè to pale “into insigni- 
ficancé,—as if they, aloiie were acciderital : : what. 
cah ‘be a sadder’ ‘plight than, this? We have 
teally’ bécome’ outlanders ‘because of obstacles 
‘to the élose’ ‘realization of the’ motherland 
as oiirs. by . sérvice, | ' Knowledee and ’ ‘loving: 
“neighbourliness. ` The administrative” “machi- 


hery and constitutiotial : ‘arrangements aré'the 


rulers’. “With! their ‘swords and ‘firearms they 
‘are’ the principals | ia, India, ind’ we ‘are: 
secolidaty ‘and | subsidiary Up till a short. 
while ‘ago ‘the’ abknowleddméat of this faet by 
us in°our‘deltided state’ of mind” “had kept all 
of us. ‘intellectually ` inert in the! ‘darkness’ of 


. ignorance. /At “timés some brave | souls like 


~Lokamanya Tilak ‘have strick’ blows at, this ` 


. inertness staking their ‘lives in’the. venture, 


and haye made. it their. mission™'to | awaken 
the’ ideal óf faith:'in “self. “Bat” Mahatma. 
Gandhi has ` applied this ideal powerfully and. 
on a väst ‘séale i in the field of action. 'Realiż- 
ing in ‘his ‘soul ‘the, (genius. of India, he hag 
descended into the dreng to. make a new 
epoch ` with the- ‘unequalled ` power | of kis. 
tapasya. . “Now. Has’ ‘commenced in our’ "count, y 
‘ina fitting | mazinér the. ‘Sampaign: of Fearless 
‘self-expression. ; . 

The’ , foreigi’ inletchaiit-ray hàs "hithërto 
cartiéd on. ane trade. ‘OF ‘imperialism bulding: 
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its citadel on the foundation of our courageless- 
ness. Armaments and armies would not have 
. -got enough room to take their: stand upon, 


:if our weakness had not given them - shelter. - 


‘We have supplied from within ourselves ‘the 
greatest of the elements of defeat. 


He has made the floods of conscious- 
\ness of the’ new heroism flow in India. 
‘the rulers have become ready to enter‘into 
‘compromise with us, because 
foundation of their other-rule has shaken, the 
‘foundation that -was im our lack of heroism. 


We now easily demand our place in world-. 


society. 

| The man who Th in England dea in 
the war of argumentation in the Round Table 
"Conference, who has preached khaddar; who 
believes or does not believe in the prevalent 
‘science of medicine’ and -in 
‘machinery : för the reasons stated above, we 
must know that we:should not look upon that 
‘Great Person as bounded within — those 
opinions and methods of work. He may err 
‘in. the affairs of the times with. which he is 
connected ; there may be difference of opinion 
about them ;~—but these are externals. 
“Again and again he - has. admitted that he was 
mistaken ;—with changing times, he has had 
tO change his opinions. 
‘adherence to truth which has given his whole 
' life an unshakable foundation ; this unconquer- 


able resolve,.this was -born with him, natural 


‘like the armour of Karna.’ The manifesta- 
‘tion of this. power is ‘an everlasting’ treasure 
in human history. In the world -of changing 
needs, the stream of continous change flows 
on. But the. glory of a great life -which has 
today been revealed to our gaze transcending 
all these needs,—may we ‘learn to respect 
that greatziess.. 

. his spirit of Mahatmaji S life has been 
infused 


into the whole country. It 
is chasing away ‘our: faintness. “It 
is this. figure of -Gandhi the sadhaka, 


.effulgent with: this spirit, which stands on 
the - pedestal of eternity. He has not 
‘allowed obstacles and dangers” to stand in 
his way; his own mistakes ‘have 
dwarfed him; being in the midst of the 
‘above. it 


‘yet retains its calm power of 


Mahatmaji - 
has delivered us from „tkis self-made defeat of , 
: ; Ours. 
Now — 


the deeper. 


. whirlpool of ‘caste, religious . 
scientific 
heaps of. 
‘with minds devoid of discrimination because: 


„particular ` 


But. the firm , mMoments.; 


. others and can- 
~ strength the heavy responsibilities of freedom 


-not required in fighting. ‘external foes. 
‘whom we honour to-day has victoriously stood + 


' not. 


judgment. The man in ‘whom resides this 
vast strength of character—it is him we 
salute’ on his birthday. 9 © .... \ 
~ In ‘conclusion; I am to say that it is not ' 


' the distinctivé quality of .man to -be a mere ~ 
repetition of 


his ancestors. .Animals 
cling to. the nests of their effete habits; 


. man exprésses himself age: after age in new 


creations. Time-worn ideas ean never keep - 
„him in their bondage. - Let it- be our. 
sadhana, our strentous endeavour, to ṣtrength-`. 
en in all directions the spirit of rebellion ° 


‘roused by Mahatmaji in one. direction against 
-India’s blindness and foolish custom of ages. 


‘Who has’ the power’ to ‘liberate us so long 
as we are turned round and round ‘in the’ 
conflict -and 
foolish superstition ? -Nò -nation can obtain. 
deliverance from its woeful plight by strength 
of votes:and the hair-splitting calculation of 


„the respective ‘rights of its constituent parts. 
The people, the foundation of whose: ‘society’ 


is full. of cracks owing to internal strifes: 
and ` restrictions ; who go about ‘carrying 
refuse _in their almanacs ; who, 


of ignorance, 
accumulated 


rush to wash . away their 
sins of. generations in 
‘waters. at particular auspicious 
‘who fondly. cherish. the self- 
abasement. of their -intellects and - powers, . 


‘giving it: the name of infallible scripture ;— 


such a people can-never. permanently and with - 


depth of ‘realization keep: up that sadhana, 


that strenuous endeavour which can sever the 
bonds of inner and outward servitude to 
preserve with . steadfast 


against the onslaughts of all enemies. It 


: tust be borne in mind that the supreme test 
- of marihood lies in ‘battling against inner 


enemies; heroism of such. high quality is 


He 


this test. . If the country does not accept 


“from him the sadhana for. obtaining victory in 
‘that hard fight, then all our eulogies of. him, 
"and all our festive prepartions would be vain. 
, Our sadhana has only just begun ; 
beset with dangers ahd difficulties, lies ahead. 


excitement of the hour, his mind, rising +. 
j S. Pots Bengali s eech at Santiniketan on. Gandhiji’s last birthday as 


the path, 


Translated. by a journalist ‘for THE MODERN REVIEW from, the 
eam in PRABASI. Printed with the Poets approval. 


THE BENGAL SITUATION _ 


By GOPAL HALDAR, M. A. 


-P FHE shooting of Mr. ©. G. B. Stevens, the 
magistrate of Tippera, by, it is alleged, 
two young school-girls on the morning 

. of December 14, throws a lurid light on the 

situation in Bengal. The Press and- the 


platform are ringing with voices of condem- _ 


nation, and the authorities, never very sedate, 
have certainly lost their balance. One morning 
the small town of Comilla is besieged, and 
omnibus searches and arrests follow.. The 
morning preceding, fifty-six houses. - were. 
searched at Dacca and, among the sweeping 
„arrests, were those of two ladies distinguished 
for their national, social and- educational 
service, who -have been detained without 
trial under an, ordinance. ‘ Calcutta too has 
its daily toll, and thé same story of the literal 
dragging of Bengal is coming from every part 
of the mofussil’ Bengal’ is apparently 
gliding down into an abyss, opened up by two 
contending forces of violence, the official and 
the revolutionary, the first of which is utterly 
disproportionate to the second. In the face 
of these stark facts facile condemnation òr 
mere denunciation seems ‘to be equally futile, 
almost flippant. The situation in Bengal 
should be faced squarely. To do less would 
be nothing short of cowardice and deception. 
MEASURES AND METHODS © 
66 RP ENGAL is treated as in a state of war” ; 
a” this was the observation of a moderate. 
delegate to the Round Table Conference as he 
‘read ‘the last ordinance relating to Bengal, 
Ordinance No. XI ‘of 1931, promulgated on 


indicates : 


This “Ordinance, which may be read in ‘con- 


... junction - -withthe Bengal. Ordinance of October- ' 


29, confers special powers on the Government of 
Bengal - and its’ officers for suppressing’ the terrorist 
movement. These emergency powers are defined 
in Chapter I of the Ordinance which has for the 
present been applied to the district of Chittagong 


2 


but. may be: extended by the Governor-General- 


_ in-Counceil to any other area in Bengal. 


The Ordinance also provides for speedier trial 
of offences committed i furtherance of, or in 
connection ‘with, the terrorist movement. 
Chapter II, which sets up-special criminal courts, 
applies to the whole of Bengal. À . 

Ds CHAPTER I ' 
Akiittary Aid. Emergency powers granted by 
Chapter Caa at rounding up the terrorist gangs 
by arranging military aid to.civil authorities and 
by giving special powers. -Thus a person behaving 
suspiciously may be detained for . twenty-four 
hours for obtaining and verifying his statements. . 
This should enable the authorities to stop the 
spying system of terrorist gangs. - 

Powers to Magistrates. Powers are, given to 
commandeer immovable or movable property,- the 
Owner being awarded reasonable compensation. 

The District Magistrate is authorized ‘to limit 
access: to certain places such as public buildings, 


‘police stations and. places whére the military are 


camping. The. District Magistrate can prohibit 
or regulate traffic over any road, pathway, bridge, 
waterway or ferry and can regulate means of 
transport by passing such orders as he thinks 
fit regarding any persons, vehicle or means of 
of transport. | | 

Wide powers are given for control of sale 
of arms and ammunitions, or for their safe 
custody, while the District Magistrate- can take 
possession of any arms and ammunitions which 
he thinks may be utilized for the commission of 
scheduled offences. The District Magistrate may 


_ also require the assistance for maintenance of 


- habitants from such fine. - 


Fap 


law and order of any landholder or member, officer 
or servant or any local authority or any teacher 
in any school, college or other educational 
institution. e. 

The power to issue search warrants is enlarged 
and. the general power of search of any place 
is giyen to ascertain whether it is necessary or 
expedient to exercise such power. a 

‘Collective’ Fine. An. important clause in this 
chapter authorizes the local. Government to impose 
collective fine on the inhabitants | of - any area 
who are either committing or assisting the com- 
mission of scheduled offences. The local Govern- 
ment may exempt any person or Class of in- 


Powers of the local Government may. be 


‘delegated - to a- District’ Magistrate and those of 


the District Magistrate to'a Police Officer ‘not 
below the Deputy Superintendent-.and a military 
Officer not .below the rank‘of Captain. 

= Thé local Government is given powers to make 
‘rales, subject to the control of the Governor- 


. General-in-Council, inter alia; to prevent com- 


munication. with absconders and -to secure informa- 


` tion of the movements of abseconders, to prevent 


attacks on persons or property, to secure the z 
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` the purposes of ‘this chapter. Offences under this. 


t 


safety of forces and police, to provide for the 
custody of prisoners and generally to carry out 


chapter ‘are -cognizable -and: non-bailable,- and 
disobedienée of the orders under this chapter is 
punishable with imprisonment up .to six- months 
or with fine or both, and no appeal lies against 
it. : j 7 
M CHAPTER II l . 
Special Tribunals.—The second chapter deals 
with the constitution and powers of* Special 
Criminal Courts, namely, Special -Tribunals 


. and Special Magistrates. The Preside;t of the 


Tribunal must be a judge or ex-judge of a High 
Court and other persons shall be persons qualified 
under sub-section (3) of section 101 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act for appointment as High 


= Court. Judges: The power to refer cases . to 
` Special Tribunal shall vest in the local Govern-. 


ment, which will direct trial by Tribunal of such 
persons as it believes have cominitted a. schedul- 
ed offence: in connection with the terrorist’ -move- 
ment, There will- be no- committal proceedings. 


” The Tribunal will take summary record of evidence. - 
' and “no order of ‘confirmation shall be necessary - 


in respect of any sentence passed by it. The 
Tribunal is authorized to. treat attempt to murder 
in pursuance of a terrorist movenient as a capital 
offence. The local Government will make rules 
regarding the meeting and procedure of` Special 
Tribunals. > . a a 
Special. Magistrates. Special Magistrates also 
are to be appointed under the Ordinance with 
power to pass sentence of imprisonment up to ten 
years, but sentences of over two years shall be 
appealable to Special Tribunals or to a Court of 


` Sessions where no tribunal has been constituted, 


The ‘Ordinance makes it clear that the cases 


"under trial before its promulgation cannot be 


transferred to Special Tribunals but that offences 
committed before ‘the ..promulgation: of thé 
Ordinance are triable by Special Courts. - 

_ As regatds proceedings before Court, -the Presid- 
ent of a Tribunal or’the Special Magistrate may 


exclude . the public generally or any _ particular 


person ; but that where. the Advocate-General so 


=: certifies in writing, the Court shall exclude the 


‘“public generally and the trial shall be held in 


camera. Powers are given to try the accused who 


_ avoid appearing before the Court. No appeal shall 


lie against orders of Special Tribunals. 
The ‘scheduled offences include waging war 
against. the King, harbouring‘of offenders, murders, 


_., grievous. hurt “for purpose of extortion, robbery, 


Ee 4 


‘dacoity and ‘commission of arson and criminal. 


intimidation. eo 


an, .The-rules framed under the authority of 
‘the ordinance are no less drastic, and their 
‘phraseology, no less. verbose. -They are 
purported to order that Ti 


= 
+ 


Ea 
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” No person shall commuinicate, directly or indirect- 


sly, with an absconder or supply him with -food, 


water, arms, clothing or any other article or-assist 
him in, ahy way. ° 


‘ 


. or other articles for the “purpose of . assisting any 


4 


absconder, 


‘Any ‘person - who sees ` an' absconder or has'any - 
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"No person “shall, ‘collect ány money, valuables, © 


+ 


‘information of thë movements: or wheréabouts.of - 
any absconder or. of any communication or-meats - 
of communication -with an absconder, shall forth- - 
‘with give full information thereof to the nearest 
magistrate; military officer. or police officer. 

Every person shall be bound to supply, to the 
best of his ability, any information which any 
magistrate, military officer, or police officer may 

‘ require regarding ‘the movements .or whereabouts 
. of absconders. É eet as T 

Every military officer and every police officer 
. not below the. rank of an Assistant Sub-Inspector , 
or in the case of the Eastern Frontier -Rifles and- 
Assam Rifles, of a Jamadar, shall have the power 

_ to intercept telegrams, telephoné messages, letters, 

.post-cards and parcels, whenever he considers it - 

. to be necessary for the purpose of. preventing 

_ communication with -absconders or for the Aa 

ag of, securing the safety of the military and police 

forces. fe 

© Every member ofthe military and police- forces ` 

shall have the power to stop and search any 

person whom he may suspect. Of carrying arms 

or of carrying information inténded for absconders 

or. terrorists or any material designed: for -any 

unlawful or improper use. o S E, 

- No person shall endeavour to elicit information 

regarding the military or police forces’ from any 

- member of such forces or from’ any person’ “in |» 
the employment of Government. _ as. 

No person shall communicate. any information 
regarding the .military or police forces to any 
newspaper. ae ee S 

-. No newspaper shall publish any information - 
regarding the military or police forces. ‘If any | 
_ newspaper publishes any such information, | the 
© -owner, publisher, editor . and printer of such 
newspaper shall be held liable for such publication, 
., Any person who .contravenes.any of these rules. 
’. shall be punishable with imprisonment . which 
may extend to‘six months or with fine or-both. > 


Quickness is the chief military virtue.. 
‘On the morning of December .2,. The | 
Statesman came. out with the. following 
headlines -to inform how the “war”. was 
progressing : py es 

Proclamation issued in Chittagong. -i 

Troops arrive. _ E . 

. ‘War on terrorism begins... : 

Public. warned. Clee: 


- .. The proclamation in .question was issued.. 
-by the District Magistrate ‘of Chittagong on 
December 1, and runs thus : a re 

“Since the armoury. raid in April, 1930, a 

. „number of absconders have: been’ concealed- in 

Chittagong District: and it- is known that: they , 
have béén and: are actively engaged ‘in’ -organizing 

with a view to-further outrages. ' Their. ‘presence’ 
in the district is a perpetual menace to its security . 
‘and the’ Government have decided’’ that’ in. the ° 

4 publi. interest . every effort must be made to ‘effect 

. + their arrest and. break up the terrorist organization. 

` “As a meañs to this end .troops, police, ‘and 

- Magistrates are being posted in ‘certain areas and. 

i. the Government have taken the- extraordinary 
powers under the terms of the Special Ordinance: 

“Measures to effect the object.in yiew, will include - 
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the prohibition -of all movements at night. in 
‘ certain areas. by orders -of which due notice will 


œ along certain routes 


, be given, and persons -passin 
will be- liable: to*search. Inhabitants are hereb 
warned that’ they must’ obey without question a 
orders which. may be 


e serious. ` , , oo, 
, “Tt is further- notified that while innocent persons 
` will have’ nothing to” fear, it is the duty of 
> . everyone not merely.to abstain from assisting the 
terrorists, but. to give immediate information as 
to their whereabouts and otherwise actively assist 

.. the Government.in breaking up their organization. 
'“Some interference and “ineonvenience to the 
.géneral ‘public.is an inevitable consequence of the 


measures which the Government intends to take,. 


‘and itis. the Government’s intention to keep 
these measures in force until the terrorist organi- 
.' gation ceases’ to be a menace to the peace of the 
district.” - : i 
. |-The Statesman goes on to say that: - 
With reference ‘to the- special Ordinance, the 
District Magistrate has issued. another notice‘in 
' Bengali warning the people that any disobedience 
of - orders by civil, military or police officers, 
working. under the special Ordinance, will be 
severely’ dealt with and such police or, military 
may use all means at their disposal, including 
‘the use of firearms, whenever necessity so demands. 


‘Extra police, drafted from outside, two 
companies of the 2-8th. Gurkhas, and -the 
-1-5th Mahratta Light Infantry -arrived 
simultaneously at the town to launch ‘the 


offensive. Troops, we were told, were. being 


‘sent to the mofussil. Since then Chittagong 
has practically been wiped out of the 
‘news columns of the Indian journals, which 
' know that the-.rules cited above are meant 
for serious‘ enforcement. We have come to 
know only this that the editor of a Chittagong 
vernacular daily which had its offices and 
plants smashed during the last September 
disturbances, was hauled .up under the 
ordinance and let off with a warning, that only 
half a dozen young men and, later, “some more,” 
:—none of them belonging to the “absconders” 
denominatioi—have’. been  ‘arrested,: that 
reconnaissance work in’ the niofussil was 
proceeding smoothly, that clerks have 
been busy in assessing the punitive -tax to 
‘be imposed on the “Hindu population of 
52 villages, and that, as Anglo-Indian 
papers. report, “all is quiet on the Eastern 
front,” At the same time, these papers say, 
the danger in- Chittagong should not be 
minimized: For, in that district.of more than 
a million and‘a half’ of. people, there ‘are still 


issued. They -must im- 
. mediately stop when called upon to do so-by thé 
olice or ‘military, otherwise the consequences will. 
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Ny Womens 
` 


i e 


. nineteen (or is it seventeen ?) ‘men who are 


} 


. wanted in connection: with the armoury raid 


ease 
_ Chittagong is supposed: to be the plague- 


spot, but the whole of Bengal is stricken with 
the malady. The statute book is crowded with 
‘extraordinary measures and proceedings which 
-the 


Government have claimed and undèr- 
taken:to combat movements . subversive of 
“law and order.” The ordinary “law cf the 
land” has brought. in. as many "victims 
as its utmost ` stretching could do. 
“Sédition” is rampant, and seditionists multiply 
too. quickly for effective: suppression: The 
Press Act of 1931, which. is virtually. the 
Press Ordinance of 1930, . came . into 
being to check, as the, Yellow Book with 
excerpts from journals and. placed in the hands 
of the members of the Legislative. Assembly. 
sought to prove, the harm caused. above 
all by Bengali journals. .--The ' Act, 
however, applies to the whole of India.’ The 
Bengal Government have their deadlier 
armoury and special powers. - These are 
the Bengal Criminal Amendment Act of 1930, 


‘embodying. the provisions of Ordinance No. I 


of the year, Ordinance No. IX’ of 1981, and 
Ordinance No. XI of the same year. The first 5 
has empowered the Government to keep : 
in’ detention ‘any one suspected of violent 
revolutionary activities and get up Special 


Tribunals to try cases connected with revolu- ` 


tionary crimes. More than 800 persons were 
placed in detention and internment camps for | 
‘indefinite periods, and Special Tribunals had to 
be constituted more often for trying political 
offenders than even ‘that high-handed measure - 
anticipated. Efforts under this Ordinance have 
never slackened. Yet after enforeing. these. 
special measurés, the ‘Government found. 
another ordinance necessary... This last 
enables:the Government to imprison without 


‘trial anyone associated with a revolutionar; 


organization. .It has taken a toll of 
about 500 men within the brief period 
of its’ operation. since October 29, and the 


budget. for: the next year (1932-33), it is 
‘rumoured, provides for an - expense of 


SIX 
and a half lakhs of rupees for the detenus in. 
place of the three and a half lakhs for 1931-32. 
A third detention camp; in addition to the 


two. already existing at- Hijli' and Buxa, 
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has already “been opened at eet more A 
number of detenus have been removed out of 
Bengal—to Mianwali -and Madras. Orders. 
have bėen. issued for enforcing a stricter 
discipline in .the detention camps. In 
thé wake of all these comes this new—rather 
the newer—ordinance of November 30, 


—The Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, = 


a summary of which has been given. above. 


, The mere recounting of the measures 
taken to counteract the revolutionary movement 
leaves the picture incomplete. -The ‘mode of 


operation of the forces of “law and order” has 


to be taken into consideration in making a 
correct estimate of the present situation. Of. 
these. there are at least three barometers— 
Chittagong, Hiyh and Dacca. 
Chittagong is well known, The shooting of 
an inspector of police by a revolutionary theré 
proved so great a strain on.the law-preserving 


and law-abiding. section of tha‘ district (I. am - 


using the “honest” phraseology of the Anglo- 
Indian Press) that (according to the allegations 
of a much’ less “honourable” party, the Non- 
official Enquiry Committee) 
suspects and hanged revolutionaries -in. 
the interior were burnt down by the police, 


students were assaulted, and, in one case, even | 


a girl was not spared humiliation, while in 
the town assaults on suspects and their 


‘relations, the destruction of property. by the 
police and non-official. Whites were followed ` 


' by indiscriminate looting of Hindu shops 
by Muslim riff-raffs with the fullest 
knowledge’ and connivance of the police. The 
report ` of the- official enquiry in which “the 
truth” about these happenings was to be told 
is yet to see the light of an Indian day, if 
it ever will. 


At Aili detention camp, a ` fortnight 
ater, there was “indiscriminate and un- 
justified” firing by the policé on the 


detenus, as'a result. of which two of them: 


were killed and 20, injured. 


‘Dacca is a minor affair by the side of 
these incidents. Following an attempt on 


the life of the district magistrate, 63 men, ' 


young ‘and old, were arrested, and 
there was ‘a little. necessary interference by 
the police, assaults and destruction of 


prope, 


The story of 


. detention.” 


Septemb er . 


houses of 


, fully, 
- batons . 


“and detentions, 


THE Paka k0usi 


EVERY oae has a background, ‘and 50 
has the present situation in Bengal. His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal’ said : 


For twenty ‘years or ‘more terrorism ‘has . heen in 
. existence in Bengal of var ying degrees of activity. 


. For considerable periods ata time the movement has. 


been kept under control, -but’ only by resort to 


additional powers other than those available under ` 
' the ordinary Jaw. There was à period of quiescence’ 
' after the enattment of thé Bengal Criminal © Law 
' ‘Amendment Act of 1925, and during the three. 


years from April 1927 to. April 1930, no ` outrage 
which could be definitely’ connected with the 
terrorist movement had taken place. 


In April 1930 the Act ipii and on the a 


18th the Chittagong raid took „place. - 
the Government “had to be placed in possession 
of these very powers of arrest and preventive 


raid during long three ‘years—as early as 
1928—in spite of. 
powers” which the Government possessed 
at -the hour, and “the © powers”. 
regained -could not stop’ the 
the following months and year. 
the terrorist movement does not, however, 


. begin from the Easter raid at Chittagong. 


It begins at.Delhi when on bended knées a 


péace-loving man prayed for bread and was. 


given a stone. For, then started ‘a heroic 
struggle of an unarmed people against the 
mightiest and the most arrogant of Empires. 


: After it, ` 


His Excellency did’ not know. 
that, according to the prosecution case, the 
Chittagong raiders were preparing. for the 


„when 
outrages “of 
‘The story of - 


“the “very”... 


That struggle witnessed daily assaults, broken _ : 


heads, floggings, firings,—on men and women - 
The story” ` 

of _Midnapur has never been known: fully `- . 
But even women ©- 
were not spared dishonour, and the number — 
of deaths from shooting and drowning need” 
‘not be cotinted. In every town in Bengal. 


and boys vowed to non-violence. 


and will never be known. 


the same horror was repeated, sometimes. fit- 
sometimes: with zest. .Lathis and 
and - rifles 
tion. 
as it was, 


strengthened itself with these 
reactions. 


It was followed, by an ordinance 
the’ ‘attempt’ on the life 
of Sir Charles Tegart, — 


of Police, Calcutta, At. Dacca a communal 


horror was enacted from which the Government - 


create their ‘own reac- ` 
Thus the Chittagong raid, pre-arranged _ 


the Commissioner . 


A>. 


has ‘never’ been, able to clear’ itself 


satisfactorily. Following it came the beating’ 
. to death by the police of an innocent young’ 


man seeking admission into the University, 
within’ the University precincts. In its wake 
came the shooting of : Mr: ` Lowman, the 
Inspector-General of Police, Bengal, and the 
attempt on Mr. Hodson, the Superintendent of 
_ Police of Dacca. These incidents were in their 
turn followed by reprisals on medical students. 
One can understand suéh things only when one 
remembers (General Crozier’s words . 


Revolutionary extremists dò not murder indis- 


. Criminately or without a cause-—that was proved 

' ‘in Ireland. Indiscriminate murder is. in all 

> revolutionary circles ‘considered futile...When a 
senior police official is murdered in cold.blood 
in India, there is always a definite reason. Revolu- 
tionaries cannot afford to behave foolishly.’ Govern- 
ments do so behave—the reason for revolutionary 
activity being government by fools. (Brig.-General 
F. P. Crozier—A Word to Gandhi, pp. 88-89.) 


The Congress might ery itself hoarse ` 


preaching non-violence, but it could not 
hope to convert all to -its creed. when 
blood was being shed almost. daily,—the 
blood in many cases of people who were 
innocent citizens. Terrorism was fed and 
nurtured by these ‘naked _brutalities. It 
would never do to forget who set the ball 
rolling. 

Powers and still more powers is ‚ever the 
ery. Their failure maddens the authorities 
still further. on. ` Ordinances are issued over- 
‘night, and every morning, the public are 
treated with the opinions 
of the reeking .Anglo-Indian Press and. 
the Burra Sahibs. The inhumanity: of- the 
outrages ' at Chittagong and Hijli was 
redoubled by the shameless support of these 
inhumanities by the entire Anglo-Indian 
Press and mendacious Government commu- 
niqués. No wonder that the shooting of Mr. 
Stevens by two young girls at Comilla is 
‘sought to be utilized as a ground for 
-a dragonnade against all women workers of 
Bengal, political and -social,—at ‘any 
‘rate for “ordinancing” two ladies at Dacca. 
Every folly on the part of a few is secretly 
welcome as a pretext for. putting down 
the many. The attempt on the’ life of Mr. 
Villiers was turned to ‚good account. The 
“Royalist” manifesto, ridiculous in its crudity, 
was never proscribed. Panic, created deliberate- 
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and effrontery’ 
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ly and on design, “wanted action”. Tt has demo-. 


ralized the Europeans to that degree that even 
that famous thing called British courage sits in 
the office chair with loaded: pistols and goes 
to pray in church with rifles on the altar. On 
the. other hand, it has shed. a 
glamour on terrorism and given a perverse 
bravado to the few lads who are out to 


bomb out the. rulers:. The only. party that 


has gained are the police, who have been armed 
with additional powers and have been given 
additional pay.. ` _- 3 


Tae New OrpDINANCE—Not so New 


THE people of Bengal, it may sound in- 

credible, are not panicky, in spite of these 
ordinances. To them even the appoint- 
ment of a Governor with Irish experience 
and the Ordinance No. XI have not come 
as a shock. Months and years of police rule 
have steadied their nerves. Indeed, scrutinized 
a little minutely, this ordinance will hardly. 
appear to be an innovation. except on two 


romantic | 


~ 


points. The special powers given to the | 


police only attaches Viceregal approval to 
the practice already prevailing. The help 
of the military‘has been secured even before, 
at Chittagong, onc 
raid, in 1930, and, again, during April and May, 
1931, when a semi-martial regime was in- 


augurated in’ anticipation of another raid. - 


Collective fines with discretionary exemption— 


generally exercised on behalf-of the Muham-: 


madan community—was imposed in localities 


of Chittagong and Dacca ‘districts long before | 


November 30, 1931. 


Thus, the Ordinance 
No. XI has -been 


forestalled in a great 


-measure. And as it is designed to terrorize 


terrorism out of the country, it loses much 


when. it is robbed of the element of 
surprise ọn- which the. effectiveness of 
all drastic measures to a great extent 


depends. The two additions are, however, a 


decided improvement. `+ These are—first, 
declaration of attempt to murder as. a 
capital offence ; secondly, depriving the High 
Courts of- their power of revision and 
confirmation of the sentences passed by 
Special Magistrates. Of the first 
innovation, there is nothing ‘to be said. It 


is: the law of “no-man’s land,” and no amount 


once immediately after the _ 
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of a juggler y Auld furn. it into justice. A 
hangmat’ s rope is no more pious than a revo- 


'Jutionary’s Pom, and the one only challenges 


‘the. other. ` 

‘Bengal. is not horrified, but Bengal has yet 
fully to realize what’ lies. ahead. , 
difficult to anticipate the reprisals,. of which 


“we have-had-only a foretaste. ‘They will. be-- 
‘Press Act- 


come the order of the day. The 
-and the rules under it effectively gag’ the 
. Press, which alone.could have been a bulivark. 
against the excesses. “We shall see a period. 
of swift trials, summary evidence (if that means 


anything), and swifter and more summary exe- 


- eutions.. “We shudder to think of the possi- 
‘bilities, but, the revolutionary forces may, be 


glad—that may make:their way straight and- 
clear and save them ‘the worry of long-drawn- ~~ 
' why só, itis not difficult to see. 


out trials and their unfortunate relations. the 
hédvy. ` expenses of such proceedings. , The 
ordinance will be a short-cut to. the situation 


they may: have wanted to- ereate—a panicky, 


abnormal, pathological condition of the country, 
that prépares the soil for a revolution. Thé 
Government, we fear, have walked into the 
revolutionary, s parlour. 


-Onsners AND Exiscrs: 


qer “real ` object, of the Government is, 
however, not to er ush' terrorism. Its. overt 


acts amply” prove that: ‘on the pretext of |. 


terrorism, ‘it’ means to throttle the’ ‘nationalist 
‘Tnovement and to steal a.march on.the nation- 
alist forces, : while the trace lasts, by removing 
all workers from their fields of activity: 


The Congress looms large in the Royalists” 


manifestos, and we know. men of their ‘stamp 
are the arbiters of India’s fate. A-stroke 
of the pen ‘on the morning of December. 23, 
makes the - provincial’ volunteer: corps-—the 
‘Bangiya Seva Dal—an unlawful body ; and 
the corps _ was 
No amount of wordy denials can convince 
people - that ‘the 


or thought than the Royalists’ stunt. 
lutionary movement. It is then confessed to 


be the real nationalist movement, not limited 
to a narrow group of. young, mistaken and 


It is not. 
;and grandeur. 


-against ~ Ben gal, 


alive to its implications. . - 
` ‘today India‘ will suffer to-morrow. U. P. proves. 


not yet fully formed. "i 


Congressmen ` who are. 
being gaoled everyday. were connected with: 
any violent movement, more violent in na. 
If they `. 


were, then we take a wrong view of the revo- 


_ represents “ the“ people, 


romantic colt on but: pervading the | 
. entire thinking’ and active, manhood. of the». 
, country. If the Governmient is of this opinion: . 
then the revolutionary movement may come 
‘to acquire. from the -Government’s ,actions 


a new moral, status and an unknown ‘dignity 
‘And we -would only say that 
such a movement ‘could . not ‘be suppressed 
in spite .of ordinances and the sincerest. 


. efforts of the Congress, school of thought. But 
we are:conivincéd that the Congress is a victim 
_ standing between ‘two fixes, and we know 
‘that the madness. of a- few young men is 
exploited; if not: encouraged, by the only: party - 
which can profit by it, to strike a blow at the -. ` 
greater and the wider movement. ` 


‘That i is our 
reading of the situation. 

The prospect for Bengal: is gloomy. aiid 
- Bengal ‘has 
been: the- cradle» ‘of .our nationalism: .” 
The rest of India had their initiation’ at ` 


“our altars; and even in the midnight.gloom | _ 
of the failure of leadership; Bengal proved her >. 
mettle in’.a response of -an uniparalleled’ > = 
“sincerity. Her record in the last: struggle is 


heroic. With no millionaires , to` finance. her: 
activities, no all<India support with Mahatmaji: 


and Sardarji to lead, Bengal had only to count. . - 
.. on burning patriotism and the spirit. of self- ` 


sacrifice., Hence, the Government’s crusade 
against the manhood: of’ ` 
‘Bengal, and ‘particularly against the Bengal 
Congress. Thé game has, however," been ‘seen 
through ` by’. all-India, and all-India i is now’ - 


What Bengal suffers 


it clearly. ` There even’ the apology of a. 
terrorist movement was not put forward. Yet- 
the Ordinance No. XII. virtually embodies all. 


_ ‘the provisions of the ate measure. 


ae War Oor 


HAT is ie way out. is tie one gi 

uppermost in the minds of all thinking: `. 
‘men. It does. not lie with us to counsel ° 
the authorities. They have their own line. 
of wisdom - and perhaps | of failure, But. 
for the people, and the Congress which . 
the duty is ‘two-- 
fold. oes easier Balf is the. attitude y 


fre 
_ In the - past; the as school of thought 
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to .take . E R he . Seon. 


has disowned violent activities.“ This was 
but due from.them. But the nervousness 


- and anxiety which. many of its prominent 


members betrayed on such occasions showed 
that all was not healthy within: the truest 
way to combat violence is to show the 
strength of non-violence, and at least that 
much of charity to the misled young men 
which the Congressmen are so prompt to show 


to the Government and its agents. 
With regard to the. revolutionary, the 


Congress has.followed a policy of mere isola- 
tion. But isolation can gain no converts. 
The revolutionary heart was not changed, for 
all attempts at approaching that heart were 
neglected, and it was the Governmental heart 
which was considered the only precious object. 

Nemesis has. made’ of the Congress. the 


worst sufferer for the activities of those few, 
at whom it was so ready to cast the first 


stone. It could hardly have been other- 


wise ; for at an hour when the truce was being | 


hatched or rather patched up, the Congress 
made of all revolutionaries or suspected -re- 
volutionaries —suspected by the Government, it 


~ should be remembered-——so many untouchables. 


= Mahatmaji has “a single-track mind” and to 


him the mere idea of the revolutionary 
was a taboo. .The truce, therefore, saddled 
the latter with an opprobrium which would ` 


zealous . attitude . of . isolation. . 
- from the Government. no acao act and 


-duty and a corollary to the other half. 
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not have been solely his but for' that over- 
. It. brought 


_may have driven,.the small and waiting 
group of revolutionaries into a des- 
‘perate and resolute mood. It is now for 


the Congress to step up and bridge over 
the gulf it has helped to create. 

But this is only the first half of the. 
The 
challenge of the bureauracy ` is unmistake- 
able. Hither the Congress must acquiesce in 
what is virtually its own death, or it must 
resist this attempt to kill the nationalist 
movement. The only way out ‘is satyagraha 
—that great fight. The Congress. must fight 
the ordinances. Otherwise, it is bound to lose 
its hold on the public of Bengal. A party led 
even by Mahatmaji will .meet with the 
fate of the party of Redmond, if it misses its 
opportunity now. The task is hard ; but the 
Congress should not fight shy of it, nor 
distrust the capacity of the people. The 
ordinances only inaugurate the hour of trial 
which tests the fibre of every people and draws 
out its incalculable powers of sacrifice and 
suffering. The national soul never knows. 
what moral resources it possesses until such 


a crisis tries it. We may face repression 
calmly. Was it not the Iron Chancellor who 
said: “One can do 


everything with a 
bayonet. except sit on it 2”. l , 


“THE MEANING OF MY PICTURES” 
By Rabindranath Tagore. 
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CARE OF THE MOTHER AND CHILD IN GERMANY 
By K. ©. CHAUDHURI, t. B: 


ODERN Germany has a most compre- 
hensive and methodical organization 
for mother and child protection. It 

had its modest beginning as far back as the 
sixth century in the simple form of poor 
relief, carried out by the Church as was 
usual in those days. This welfare work was 
not confined only to the relief of the poor, 
but extended to the field of mother and child 
protection as well. Here the influence of 
Roman culture is unmistakable. It will be 
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By the courtesy of the Universitats Kinderklinik, Tubingen 
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from quite other directions at a later period. 
It was the movement to increase the man- 
power of the country for defence purposes. 


In the 18th century such homes were founded 
in Strassburg, Dresden, Kassel, Berlin and 
Mainz. The types of these homes in Germany 
were different from those in the Latin 
countries. 


like anonymous admission, that is, admission 


of children left by some unknown persons in 
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The University Kinderklinik 


Tiibingen 


remembered that the city of Milan got cradles 


established for destitute and abandoned 
children. In this respect this city was 
the pioneer and saved the life of many 


children who had been left in the streets. 
Nuremberg followed the example and founded 
a foundling house in the 13th century, Ulm 
and Freiburg in 1386, and Munich in 1489. 
The real stimulus to this work came however 


3 


cradles, which was the -rule in Latin 
countries, and secondly, in Germany there was 
always arrangement for the education of the 
children- in these homes whereas it was not 
so in the Latin countries. Originally, there 
was no such facilities in Germany also, but 
the two great pioneers, August Hermann 
Franke and Pestalozzi definitely decided to 
provide them. 


The two main points of difference 
are, first, in Germany there was nothing 
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The next step towards organizing the 
welfare of the children was the establishment 
of the orphanages. They were opened at 
Hamburg and Halle about the beginning of 
the 17th century. This somewhat late deve- 
lopment of foundling homes and orphanages 
in Germany, as compared with the Latin 
countries, is explained by the fact that 
the conditions of life in these countries were 
quite different, and no necessity for these 
things was felt until this time. The great 
problem which confronted the, social reform 
workers of that age, as it does. even 
to-day, is the question of “in-door” versus 
“out-door” relief measures. I shall come back 
to this point when discussing the institu- 
tional measures of modern Germany later 
in this article. 
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By the courtesy of Kaiser Victoria House, Berlin- Charlottenburg 


Day-room in Mother’s Home, Charlottenburg 


Mother-welfare has also its historical past. 
In the hospital order of Pfullendorf of the 
13th century it is laid down that all poor 
expectant mothers should be treated free in 
the hospital. In 1339 a confinement house 
was established at Nuremberg, and in 1428 
the city-fathers of “Frankfurt on the Main 
directed that all expectant mothers should 
be helped whether they came to the hospi- 
tal or chose to remain at home.  Nurem- 
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berg gave the lead in another very impor- 


tant direction, namely, the creation of a 
class of women—the so-called Ehrbaren 
Frauen ( “honourable women” ) who would 
do the midwifery work in the 
city. That was the beginning of the 
modern nursing system. Basel and 


Regensburg soon copied its example and for 
the first time in history Franfurt appointed 
a salaried midwife for four gulden a year. 
About the same time, arrangements were 
made in the medical schools to instruct 
midwives. It was however about the end 
of 16th century that a definite scheme was 
introduced. Since then all these measures 
were extending more and more but not 
always on a uniform or organized basis. 
In fact, there was much overlapping and 
duplication until very re- 
cently. On the 20th to 
2lst September 1918, a 
congress was held in Berlin 
to discuss these problems 
and it was decided in 
this congress to have an all- 
German child-welfare law 
to regulate these measures. 
I was quite surprised to 
learn about it, because, as 
everybody knows, Germany 
was passing at that time 
through one of the most 
terrible crises “ever known 
in history. But that shows 
what importance the German 
people attach to these 
measures. They considered 
rightly that the future of 
the nation lies with its 
young people, and it is in 
the interest of the State to 
take all possible measures. 
Due to the inevitable chaos and vicissitudes 
following a lost war, this bill could not be 
passed into law until four years later. It was 
accepted in the Reichstag on the 14th June, 
1922 and put into force all over Germany 
in 1924, 

The object of child-welfare work is 
described in the preamble to this Act in 
the following words: “Every German child 
has the right of education to physical, 


mental and social fitness.” The subsequent 
clauses detail out how this very far-reaching 
ideal is to be translated into practice. 
One thing to note in this connection is 
that the high intentions of the law-makers 
were not whittled down to mockery and 
sham by interested parties putting down 
any conditions or qualifications. On the 
contrary, a number of other laws, as will be 
seen later, were passed to give the widest 
possible scope and assistance to this ideal. 
It is obvious that to give form to such 
an ambitious but noble aim a very exten- 
sive machinery is required. In fact, the 
existing machinery is really very compre- 
hensive. It will be convenient to discuss 
it under three heads: (1) care of mother 
and babies; (2) care of the pre-school 
children ; and (3) care of the school-going 
children. 


66YOU are young and long for marriage 

and child. But I ask you—Are you a 
person fit to have a child 2?” Every child 
or mother welfare worker must always bear 
this question in mind, put by no less a 
person than Nietzsche, and begin his work 
by carefully examining the fitness or other- 
wise of the people to procreate, if his work 
is to bear any fruit. A detailed explana- 
tion of the reasons is not required It is 


an astonishing. fact that there were in 
Germany in 1914 no less than 200,000 
mental abnormals who were married. An 


examination of 553 children of 139 epilep- 
tie parents showed that only 105 were 
healthy. The social and economic side of 
the parents should also not be forgotten. 
One has to remember that there are 4.5 
million unemployed at present in Germany 
who are to be maintained by the State. 
In the 100° marriage advisory bureaus in 
Germany expert opinion is given as to 
the health aspect of marriage as also on 
the social and economic conditions of the 
parties who happen to seek advice. No 
legislative measure is in force for compul- 


sory sterilization of the defectives, but it 
may be undertaken with the consent of 


the parties. 
The mother welfare centres or Mutter- 
beratungstelle, as they are called exist in 
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every city or village in Germany. I have ` 
visit them ‘often, 


had opportunity to 


E 


These centres are very simply equipped — 


with one examination table, a card index, 
a balance and a few sundries, and situated 
in a convenient publie building. A physician 
and a nurse attend them at fixed hours 
during the week. Regular examination and 
observation of all expectant mothers are 


= 


By the courtesy of the Deutsche Akademie 


Baby’s Room, Schwabing Children’s 
Hospital, Munich 


s 


carried on in these centres, and the results - 


of observation are recorded on a card for 
future reference. Usually the 
takes place during the 2nd or 3rd month 


of pregnancy and then again during the ~ 


8th month. No treatment is undertaken in 
these centres but if considered -necessary 


the patients are sent out -with a note to 


suitable hospitals or other institutions—a ve 


large number of which are in existence. The — 
nurses also visit homes, if called for. 
Another matter of interest, which is done ` 


through these centres, is to provide Wander- 


korbe or “wandering baskets” to the mothers ` 


during confinement. These baskets are fitted 
up with babies’ outfits, washing basins, soaps, 
one ‘night-gown, ete. The night gown 
soap and the tiny things are presented to the 
mothers, but the basin and other things are 
given on loan, and they must be returned 
after the necessity is over. In these centres 
periodical demonstrations and lectures are 


also held about motherhood, hygiene of the 


and ` 
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examination — - 
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inten etc, for mothers. But more valuable 
educational propaganda is done through the 
girl’s schools, Under the order of the Ministry 
of Education the- following subjects are 
compulsorily included in the curriculum of 
-every gitl’s school in Germany 


Twelve hours in all : 
First - hour: Bed BT clothing of. Balan: 


Second _,, Bathing of babies. 
Third ,,  Powdering and application of oil. 
Fourth» ,, Nursin 
Sr... ate feeding. 
> | Sixth -,; -Natural feeding (continued). 
- Seventh .,, Artificial feeding, 
: Eighth ,, Artificial feeding (continued). 
=| pasat ~>» Feeding of older infants. Transfer i 
from liquid to solid food. 
` Tenth » Feeding in 2nd year of life. 
Eleventh ,, Growth of children in first two- years. 
`; Twelfth » Growth of children in first two years 
ae (continued). 


oN Coming again to the centres of mother 
welfare, their duty does not end with these, 
„buat - extends to another ` very important branch, 
l namely , the legal and financial help to which 
the mothers are entitled under the various 
Acts in force in the country. The control, 
FBI ipervision and protection of the interest 
of every mother are looked after in these 
welfare centres, 

It is obvious that the good work done 
by them will be of no use, if sufficient 
accommodation is not available for the 
: hospitalization or institutional treatment of 
‘the mothers in case of necessity. These 


institutions are of the following kinds : 


1) University w omen’s clinics in the 23 university 
towns. 


Kato: Midwifery pratning schools, 

-= - (3) Municipal | ying- in hospitals. 
(4) Hospitals of the private welfare organizations 

=; and insurance companies. 

(5) Homes for the mothers. ` 
These form a. total of 156 State hospi- 
tals witha total bed accommodation of 7,571, 
: and 122 private with 1,637 beds. This 
-means that there are 0. 6 bed for. every 
~ 1,000. of the population. In 1928, 119,956 
petente were admitted i in the State hospitals 







sand... 22,413 in. ‘the private hospitals, .- 
~and: the total ‘number of confinements _ 
“amounted to - 142,369. As regards the — 


Beorking of these institutions it must be 


aented out at the very outset that attempt- 


ois. always made to confine the’ institutional 
treatment only to the needy and for the 
minimum: period compatible with the effec- 


tive guarantee to the health of the mothers, 


because of the. enormous amount of expense 
whiċh it entails. In certain classes of homes 


mothers are kept for a longer period, 


provided they do not get any allowance. They 


get everything provided in return for light 


work such as nursing of other children and 
doing light house-work, ete. 


This brings us to the last phase of 
mother-welfare work, namely, the legislative 


measures .for protecting the health and 


interest of mothers. In the factory laws 
provision is made that no woman worker 
is to .be employed ° any injurious 


industrial works such EA sugar factory, . 
mines, leadworks and the like. :No woman 


shall be allowed to work between the hours 
of 8 P. M. and 6 A.M, a night pause of 11 
hours and 8 hour-day are to be maintained 
in all cases. No work shall be done on 
Sundays or holidays and a leisure of half 
an hour is to be given on all working days. 


Under the clauses of Workers’ Compensation 


Act, Insurance Acts, Family Allowance Act, 


“far-reaching. benefit is guaranteed to the 


mothers and their families. Every expectant 
mother is entitled to a leave of 6 weeks 
before and 6 weeks after the confinement 


with full pay. When they join after the 


lapse of this period, they must be given 
half an hours leisure twice daily with full 
pay during six months for nurging the child. 


- They may also refuse to join after the lapse 


of the legal period, but in such cases they 
are not entitled to any pay. If illness follows, 
which could be directly traced to the confine- 
ment, full pay has to be paid during the 
period of absence. All women are to be 
compulsorily insured, half | the premium to 
be paid by the employer and half by 


the. employee, in some cases the ratio is 


one-third to two-thirds. The extent of this 


work will be realized, if it is remembered 


‘that in Germany in 1928 there were 7,393 
insurance. offices with 19,879,908 members, 
which means that 31 of every 100 persons 


were insured, avd 3.8 of every 100 got the 


confinement allowance during: the year. 


The income of these companies was 1,952,566 
Reichmarks and the expense was 1, 865, 830 


Reichmarks, 1,728,240 Reichmarks being spent 
for the benefit of the members and 123,688 


riate L 
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By the courtesy of Deutsches Archiv Fur Jugendwohlfahrt, Berlin 
Open-air Day-nursery of the Municipality, of Halle 
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By the courtesy of Deutsches Anchiv Fur Jugendwohlfahrt, Berlin 
Play in the Holiday Home of Landesverein, Partenkirchen 
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By the courtesy of Deutsches Archiv Fur Juge ndwohlfahrt, Bi riin 
Physical Culture in the Holiday Home of Landesverein, Partenkirchen 
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for administrative. purposes. The confinement 
allowance to be paid cannot be less than 50 
pfennigs a day for 4 to 6 weeks and the 
nursing - allowances 25 pfennigs for 12 
weeks. Under the family allowaace rules 
daughters, step-daughters o1 foster-daughters 
of all insured persons are also entitled to 


these benefits, provided that they are not 
themselves separately insured. The civil 


law effectively protects the interests of the 


bid 


unmarried mother. Mention should also be 
made of an interesting provision in the 
income-tax laws, which is known as 
Kinderprevileg and Jugendgesselensteues. This 
means that persons with large families 
are freed from a certain percentage of 
income tax, while the unmarried persons 
pay an extra tax. 

I have tried to give 
account of the various aspects of mother 
welfare in Germany and shall now pass on 
to the consideration of the care of the babies. 
There is no strict division between the two 
as will be easily understood. Some of the 
mother welfare centres are also meant for 
the babies, but there are some which are 
specially meant only for them. The origin 
of these centres could be traced to the 
French pediatrician, Budin, who established 
out-patients’ departments for the examination 
of healthy babies in 1892 and called them 
Consultion pour les promission. Of course 
there cannot be any «comparison between 
the simple welfare centre of Budin and the 
highly organized modern. ones, but the 
principle of work has remained -the same, 
namely, (1) educational, instructive and 
advisory measures ; (2) material help in money 
or in kind ; and (3) legal protectional measures. 
The following statistics . show. the growth 
of these centres in Germany during the 
first two decades of the 20th century : 


above a. coneise 


Until 1900 3 
1901-1910 354 
1911-1912 264 
1913-1914 221 
1915-1916 254 
1917-1918 1024 
1919-1920 1644 
1921-1922 727 

1923 «total? = 4491 


As ia the case of mother welfare centres 
no treatment is undertaken. i ins these also. 
Only examination and. observations are done 


- 


and the results indexed. I was much 
impressed by the careful and sympathetic 
handling of the mothers and complete lack 
of any patronizing spirit which would 
certainly have spoilt the work. No criticism: — 
or condemnation of anything done by the 
mothers is permitted. Matters are sýmpa- 
thetically explajned, so: that- there is: nio- 
repetition in future. — 
The nurseries and the so-called Still- 
krippen supplement the work of these- 
baby welfare centres. They provide facilities 
to the mothers for leaving the children — 
under the -care ot responsible people, Whea 





By the courtesy of the Kaiser Victoria Ftiyan: Dorian : 
Baby Welfare Centre in Kaiser _. 
Victoria House, Charlottenburg - She ters 
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they are absent eo ‘the home or busy ir in 
work. In these institutions babies ~ are 
admitted only for the- part of the day and 
only when the economic Or” 
the parents are such’ that they cannot bring 
up their children at home, | secondly, when 
the housing conditions are such” that the 
health of the babies are. endangered, and 
thirdly, when the parents are obliged to go. 
to work leaving the babies alone. “In 1924 
there were 318 such nurseries in Germany. 

Mothers’ homes, babies’ homes | and 
children’s hospitals. form the group of institu- 
tions for the “boarding out” and treatment: : 
of babies. As a rule the “boarding house i? 
system” is discouraged, and provision -is 


made, if necessary, to bring up the children | 
| under the — ae of foster-parents in 
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surroundings. They stay only so long in 
these institutions as is required by the welfare 
offices to find such places. This is done 
when the circumstances, social or economic, 
of the parents are such that the baby’s 
health is endangered, for example, when 
there is tuberculosis or any other 
infectious disease in the home, or when the 
parents have the drinking habit, ete. ` Closest 


By the courtesy of the Deutsche Akademie, Munich 
Health Visitor at Home 


contact, however, is always maintained 
between the parents and the children, except 
when they run any risk of infection. In 
case of sickness the babies are kept in the 
hospitals until they are absolutely cured and 
beyond all danger. If it is found that the 
cause of the disease lies in the bad circums- 
tances of the family, arrangement is made 
by the hospital authorities before discharge 
to send them to an_ institution or home 
where they will not run the same risk again. 
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Babies’ hospitals are an absolutely -essential 
part of any child welfare scheme. But 
utmost care. should be taken to construct 
them so that there is no chance by any 
means for the spread of a house-infection. 
That was the greatest difficulty in former 
times. In 1923 there were 600 children’s 
ospitals in Germany. 

The finances for this work is found 
by the State, municipalities and 
other organizations. I shall come 
back to this point later. The 
good effects of all these measures 
are shown by a marked diminution 
of the mortality rate of the 
infants under one year. In 1901 
the rate was 20.7 for every 
100 live births and in 1922 it 
was 13, and in 1928—8.9. 


COME the welfare 

of the children of pre-school 
age, that is, the children between 
the age of 3 and 6 years. 
Although some organizations were 
existent in the past, it was only 
in recent years that an well- 
organized system was built up. 
First important step was taken 
by Tugendreich in 1915 in Berlin. 
He got all the mother welfare 
centres, which until then were 
closed to small children, opened 
for them. Examination in these 
centres is similar to that in 
those for the babies, but as this 
age is not so susceptible to the 
disorder of feeding as to respira- 
tory diseases, rickets and the 
ike, stress is laid on this aspect. 
attention is directed ‘to the 
erowing mental activity of these children, so 
that they might not acquire’ bad habits, such as 
bed-wettin or other psycholegical com- 
plications. No cempulsion is used to induce 
the parents to bring their children to these 
centres except in cases of the wards of the 
State, who must visit them, but they bring | 
their children quite willingly and in their 
own interest. They have complete confidence, 
which is derived from the sympathetic 


how to 


Moreover, 


be 
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and efficient handling of the -cases by the 
staff of these centres. I was much impressed, 
as in the case of baby: welfare centres, by 
the complete absence of any supercilious- 
ness and patronizing, which really form the 
key to the success of these institutions. 
Records are kept of all the examinations 
and handed over to the school authorities 
later when they attend them. Nurses of these 
centres also visit the homes to find out the 
hygienic surroundings and the social milieu 
of the children. This is specially important 
beeause whether a child should be brought 
up in the family or in the institutions 


depends on the correct judgment of these 


circumstances. 
The institutions which are of two kinds, 
non-residential and residential, form 
the next stage in the welfare of. these 
children. The first day-home was founded 
as far back as 1779 in Steinthal by Johann 
Oberlin, but the real stimulus for such 
measures was given by that great pioneer 
and apostle, Friedrich Fröbel.. He esta- 
blished in 1837_ his Beschaftiqgunganstalt 
or “oceupation institute” for the little ones 
at Blankenburg in Thuringen, which he 
named in 1840 as “Kindergarten” This 
pioneer work, started by Fröbel, is carried 
out at present by the Fröbel Association, 
founded in 1873 and the German Archive 
of Social Welfare of the Young, to which 
I am particularly indebted for supplying me 
with valuable information and some of the 
illustrations of this article. The objects of 
these associations may be summarized as 
follows : 
(1) Establishment of Kindergartens for children 
between the age of 3 and 6. 
(2) Improvement of the 
already existent. i 
(3) Creation of “school-kindergartens” for 
backward school-going children. ’ 
(4) Educational propaganda among the public. 
(5) Training of lady kindergarten teachers and 
others. i ahs 
These “non-residential” institutions 


classified into four sub-groups : 
(i) Kindergarten attached to the 


homes which are 


may be 


day-homes 


for the older children, where the. parents can 
leave their children during fixed hours in the 
forenoon and in the afternoon. 

(ii) Kindergartens in the primary schools, open 


from morning till sunset. Here the children get 


food also. ; = - 
(iii) School Kindergarten such as the ‘Pestalozzi 
Fröbel House” in Berlin, where two special classes 


of children. are admitted, first the hysically weak, 
nervous, inattentive or the like, a secondly, back- 
ward children but not mental abnorma s who 
cannot profitably attend the ordinary schools, and: 

(iv) Special Kindergartens for ‘the blind, deaf 
and dumb, ete. Admission to, these places is 
permitted only when the mother is obliged to go 
to work leaving the child alone at home, when 
there is a risk to the- health of the child, because 
of bad housing conditions or because of bad 
social milieu and when the children. are so 
naughty that they cannot be taken care of at 
home. In these Kindergartens children “should 
learn” as Fröbel puts it “to strive, to seek and to 


find by undirected trials with various models, 
shapes and forms and thereby develop through 
their natural activity their individual ways and 
character,” 
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Little One Greets Lady Superintendent, 
Kinderklinik—Tiibingen 


The next group of institutions, the 
“Residential” ones, are the holiday resorts, 
recreation homes, garden houses and the 
like, all of which are generally situated in 


beautiful surroundings among hills and 
forests. Children are sent out to them 


periodically, specially during the summer, for 
recouping their health. Here arrangements are 
made not only for the physical improvement, 
but also for the teaching. One of the most 
famous is in Heuberg not far from Tiibingen, 
where accommodation is available for about 
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5,000 children. The lady teachers of this 
home—the Heuberg Tante, as they are called, 
haye acquired a very high reputation and 
tradition by their efficiency and ability for 
managing and teaching children. ‘Their 
example is copied all over Germany. 
It is needless to mention that everything 
is done in the real spirit of service and in 
the interest of the children. Care is taken 
not to keep them too long in these institu- 
tions, partly due to the high expense which 
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Sun Bath in Schwabing Children 
Hospital, Munich 


it entails, -but more particularly due to the 
bad effects which such stay may cause on 
the child mind. Pfaundler has pointed out 
that if children are brought up in institutions 
away from the environment of the 
family they develop a peculiar attitude of 
mind and body which he characterized as 
Massenpflegeschaden.** The organizers of 


these places cannot forget this side of the 


* “Mass Welfare Defect.” 


‘to educate them and how to 


age . in 


question and must take necessary measures, 
if their work has to yield any result. Means 
for this work are provided usually by the 
State, municipalities or from insurance and 
other funds, as provided for in the various 
laws, which I shall diseuss presently. 


HIS brings us to the welfare of the 
school-going children and the young 
people. I shall begin by giving a short 


account of the legislative measures in 
force in Germany to secure the welfare of 
the babies, children and the young. These 
laws can be divided into four categories, 
first, the general laws which define the civil 
rights of children ; secondly, the special 
laws for educating the children; thirdly, the 
laws for protection of the health of the 
children ; and fourthly, the laws for securing 
financial support for all the measures provided 
for in the above laws. 

General: The welfare of the children 
was considered important enough for special 
clauses to be inserted for this purpose in 


the very constitution of the- German 
Rupublic, adopted on August El; 1939, 
One has to look only at the articles 


7, 10; 118, 120-122 and 143-149 to verity 
this statement. In these clauses details 
are laid down as to how to protect the 
interest of mother, babies, and children and 
the disabled of the war, how to protect the 
children from nuisance and desertion, how 
secure the 
rights of illegitimate children, ete. Civil 
and criminal laws supplement these provisions. 

Educational : It has already been mentioned 
that under the first section ef the Child 
Welfare Law “every German child has the 
right of education to physical, mental and 
social fitness.” This‘ provision is effectively 
carried out by making education compulsory 
up to 14 years of age and making the 
employment of any child under this 
any capacity anywhere severely 
punishable. Article 145 of the German 
Constitution, however, forms a crucial point 
in this connection. It lays down “that the 
teaching and the accessories of teaching in 
all primary and continuation schools are 
free.” 


hd i 
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Health: Vaccination law making it 
compulsory for everyone, law for control 
of infectious and venereal diseases, public 
health law providing for the treatment and 
welfare of the cripples and mental 
abnormals, narcotics control law and such 
are some of the many laws which are 
enforced for maintainting the health of the 
community. 

Financial : As in the case of education, 


finances for the welfare of children have 
been ensured in Articles 7 and 9 of 
the German Constitution which guarantee 


a sum. This has been 
by passing several other laws for the 
distribution and control 

of money for the welfare 
schemes from publie 
funds. In accordance with 
Article 78 of the Child 
Welfare Law, quoted 
above, the central Govern- 
ment is bound to pay 
to the provincial govern- 
ments a sum at least of 
100 million Reichmarks 
for this purpose every 
year. Provision is also 
made in Workers Com- 
pensation Act, Unemploy- 

ment Act, Pension Act, 

Employees, Act, Accident 

and Health Insurance 

Acts for the supply of 

funds for this work. The 

extent of these measures 

will be better understood, if an illustration 
is given. The Ministry of 
Württemberg in  accordanee with the 
provision of the Insurance Law signed a 
contract with the Frankfurt General Insurance 
Company to insure every school-going child 
in Württemberg against aecident in the 
school premises or on the way to or from 
the school. The premium is low and paid 
by the State. From Ist May, 1925 to 31st 
December 1928 there were 3,030 cases and 
the company paid a total sum of 120,000 
Reichmarks. The rates fixed by the company 
are as follows: On the death of a child—1000 
Reichmarks, on  invalidity—10,000 and for 
each visit to a physician 5 Reichmarks. 
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further supported 
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This kind of insurnce is not confined only 
to this province, but is also in vogue in other 
provinces, the only difference being that the 
rates vary a little. In the case of sport 
insurance under which all children are 
insured against any accident during school 
sports, picnics or gymnastics, however, a 
uniform system has been adopted all over 
Germany. Children are also insured for being. 
sent out to the various holiday homes 
mentioned above every year for change of 
climate. The premium is generally very 
low, namely 0.50 Marks for each without 
any restriction of time limit for the stay. 
In 1928 the Frankfurt General Insurance 
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Company paid on 650 cases of ‘accidents 
and 20 cases of deaths alone, 200,000 
Reichmarks, apart from bearing the expenses 
of the residence of all the insured children 
in the holiday homes. This will be 
sufficient to give an idea of how things 
are done. One interested+in the subject 
can get all the details from. the reports of 
the health insurance companies. 

In the foregoing paragraph 1 have 
dealt mainly with the legal aspect of the sécial 
welfare scheme. It will be profitable now 
to give a short summary of the institutions. 
Apart from the 4,000 schools to which 
parents must send their children under 
pain of heavy penalty, there are special 
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schools which can really be said to belong 
to the welfare scheme and therefore of 
interest to us. I mean the schools for the 
backward child, blind, deaf and the like, 

One of the most efficient systems, 
popularly known as the “Manheim System” 
was introduced by Sickinger of Manheim 
about the beginning of twentieth century for 
instructing backward children. | The basic 
principle of this—to put it in his 
words—is “not equal right for all, but 
everyone his own right.” Children are 
divided into groups in accordance with 
their mental capacity in the following way : 
l. Main classes of 8 stages for normal 
- children, | 
2. Preliminary classes of 6 or--7 stages 
for backward children. me 

3. Supplementary classes of 4 stages for 
unusually backward children. 
| 4, Advanced classes of 4 stages 

beginning with the 5th school year for 
talented children with intermediate classes 
(two for transfer to the 7th or 8th class of 
the higher schools). 
| 5. “Deficient hearing classes” of 8 stages 
for deaf, but otherwise normal children. 

6.  School-kindergarten for children who. 
have attained the school-going age but are 
not ripe enough to follow instructions 
in ordinary schools. Another kind of 
school, also for backward children, is the 
so-called Hilfschule or supplementary 
school. In these there are 6 classes with 
the possibility of transfer to two higher 
classes in the ordinary schools. In 1927-28 
there were in 699 cities in Germany 3,880 
such classes with 70,200° students. The 
‘admission to these schools is regulated by 
judging the intelligence according to the 
scale given out by the French physicians 
Binet and Simon, as adapted to the German 
circumstances .by Bobertag and Liepmann. 

The schools for the partially deaf and 
the schools for short-sighted children are 
the second series of special schools. It 
might be noted that these children may 
be quite normal so far as intelligence is 
concerned and defective only with regard 
to sense of hearing or sight. The method 
of instruction is the so-called “hearing 


yision” in the former and “tactile-vision” 
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in the latter. -It should be noted that -im 
the blind schools in Germany in contrast. 
to the system in England and America. 
boys begin with writing and not reading. 

A matter of great interest is the system. 
of individual instruction which is in. vogue 
in Germany. Crippled or disabled children 
who cannot attend schools are entitled to 
a minimum of six hours’ instruction every 
week free of charge. Teachers go to the 
house and teach these children. In some 
of the hospitals arrangements are made for 
teaching children, who are suffering from one 
or other chronic diseases, by compelling them 
to stay there for an unusually long time. 
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Regarding the public health aspect of 
these schools and school-going children, 
rules are laid down and arrangements made 
for the sanitary construction of the school- 
buildings, medical inspection and supervision 


of the children, ete. All these school 
buildings are constructed in accordance 
with the regulations laid down by the 


health department with a view to avoid 
any injury to the health of the children, 


which might accrue if they. are obliged 
to spend the day in un-hygienic 
surroundings. [In each class-room there 
must be 11'2 sq. metre of superficial 


surface and 12 cubic metre of space for 
each child. They must be well-lighted 
and ventilated, kept scrupulously clean and. 
so on. There must also be a play-ground 
and, if possible, a swimming pool. Instruction 
is given for learning swimming and alb 
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children between the age of ten and twelve 
are obliged to learn it. 

Arrangements ate provided in every 
‘school for medical inspection and examina- 
tion of all school children regularly. It 
is done periodically at-an interval of eight to 
fourteea days and is not compulsory except in 
eases of venereal diseases. Physicians always 
‘do it in close co-operation with the teachers, 
and parents are invited to be present 
during the examination. This examination 
is not only general but also includes 
special examination for  short-sightedness, 
deafness, dental or psychological troubles, ete. 
Records are .carefully kept and, if necessary, 
steps are at once taken for the treatment 
of the children. 

Feeding in the schools forms the next 
branch of health work. The beginning 
was made by the municipality of Berlin 
in 1883, but it became popular in later 
years. Now feeding .forms an universal 
feature of almost all schools. Food of 
good quality and of sufficient caloric value 


is supplied to the students at a nominal 
cost. 
A most interesting aspect of school 


hygiene is the system of sending out the 
students during the holidays to the health- 
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resort day-homes, open-air schools, forest. 
schools or for wandering. 


to understand that if the students could 


It is not difficult — 


a“ 


be taken out even for a short time away 


from the congested atmosphere 
cities their health will be materially promo- 
ted. In the day-homes which are generally 


of the 


situated in the suburbs of the cities, children | 


spend a part of the day. Of course, 
classes are held there. The first day-home 
in Germany was founded by 
Schwagerbing at Erlangen in 1872, 
1912, 256 cities possessed such day-homes. 
Recent statistics are not available, but 
almost all cities now have day-homes. The 
holiday colonies or recreation homes 
residential 
under the 
of the school 


direct responsibility and care 
authorities. This movement 
ras started first by Bion in Zurich 
Switzerland in 1878. Dresden, Frankfurt on 


the Main, Stuttgart and Vienna soon followed 


Schmidt- 
In | 


are 
and children spend the holiday 


in- 


this example. At present there are hundreds 


of such places all over Germany. . 
The open-air and forest school movement 
made headway particularly in Holland and 
England and in Germany. The first forest 
school was founded in 1904 at Charlot- 
tenburg. The purpose of these schools 
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was to induce in the young scholars an 
active interest for their surroundings and 
to select an object therefrom for instruction 
and demonstration, so that children might 
naturally develop a power of observation 
and judgment. Of course, the health of 
the children is promoted as well, because 
all of these schools are situated in very 
pretty and healthy regions. In these 
schools children usually spend from six 
weeks to twelve months according to their 
physical conditions. In 1928 there were 
thirteen forest schools only for residence 
during the day, eighteen for both day and 
night residence and two specially for the 
sick children in Germany. 

The most attractive and interesting 
feature of the school hygiene system is however 
the rambling movement— Wander Vogel 
and = Jugendherbergwesen as it is called. 
I recollect with joy days in the Black 
Forest, Bavarian and Austrian jungles, 
Tyrol and the Swiss Alps. The distant 
tinkling of a passing cart, the tiny 
red rest-house, where one can spend the 
night for a paltry sum of 20 pfennigs on 
the meandering way-side, the imposing 
snow-capped mountain en the blue horizon, 


and above all the playful boys and girls: 
with their usual knapsack, camera and 
compass roaming about in youthful buoyancy 
and, happiness—a memory never to be 
forgotten and an idea ever to cherished 
and encouraged. One can never realize 
what a joy it is unless one experiences 
it oneself. This is the way in which 
Germany takes care of her young people. 
In conclusion I need only cite a resolu- 
tion of the Ministry dated the 17th 
December, 1918, a time when Germany’s 
devastation and distress were at their 
climax but when the master of the wrecked 
ship stood unmoved in his post of duty and 
ordered : “The noblest aim of the youth 
welfare at present is to strive for. the 
revival of the inner unity of our nation 
in every possible way and for this purpose 
to promote a harmonious brotherly spirit 
in the coming generation,”* 





* The writer wishes to express his grateful thanks 
to the authorities of the various institutions, who have 
kindly given him every facility to visit them and, 
particularly, to the DEUTSCHES ARCHIV FÜR JUGEND- 
WOHLFAHRT in Berlin, the DEUTSCHE AKADEMIE in 
Munich, the KAISERIN Vierorta Haus in Charlotten- 
burg and the KINDERKLINIK, Tübingen for supplying 
the illustrations to this article, EPA 
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PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT. 
By DHIRENDRA N. ROY, m. A, PE.D. `- 


Ead 


PTO what the masculine spirit of the “man 
of feminine courage” showed in his 
Leviathan about three centuries ago, 

Darwin gave scientific approbation in his 

Origin of Species, and Nietzsche paid positive 

homage in his Zarathustra. Thomas Hobbes 

found human nature to be “so constituted as 


to make every man his néighbour’s enemy.” ` 


His idea that “the natural state of man is a 
state of war dnd that the cardinal virtues of 


such a state are force and fraud,’ appeared - 


to bé based on the historical situation of the 
people among whom he was born. Two 
centuries later Charles Darwin arrayed with 
dexterous hands facts in defence of his 
theory of the ‘struggle for existence as 4 
biological Gondition natural not only to man 
but to-the entire living world. To Nictzsche’s 
Zarathustra “man is the cruellest animal” 
and “greed, envy, even hatred are indispen- 
sable items in the process of struggle, selec- 
tion and survival.” Human nature was thus 
looked at by the three outstanding thinkers 
of Europe whose influence cannot be over- 
estimated even at this age, from the same 
angle of vision. It was, however, a jungle 
philosophy which inspired them to conceive 
man as little more than the beast and they 
all seemed to have reasons for it. > > 
Such conception of human nature was 
probably, more or less the outcome of their 
understanding of the contemporary situation 
having some historical bearing; but its 
influence, after it assumed a definite philoso- 
phical form, was hardly very encouraging. 
The emphasis upon the animal side of man, 
and later its virtual glorification, invariably 
developed a situation which culminated in 
the, last Armageddon. The darkest cloud, 
however, is not without its silver lining. Man 
in the West has since then been trying to 
understand nature in a different way. The 
periodical blood-baths which the West- so 
pompously celebrates and- which the good 
Englishman Ruskin so naively prescribed for 


‘ 


the sake of national health, do not 
to'be quite so refreshing as befi 
custom is now considered -to be 
expensive’ and nerve-straining, 


‘therefore, “a pronounced demand 


change. l 
But can there bė a proper 
human situations if human natur 
to be just what our philosophers 
cribed ? Man as a social unit 
responsible for the various situa 
exist and if his nature cannot be 
any change in the situations would 
little meaning. By this, however, 
mean. that human nature is vari 
point is to. show that human n 
another side and perhaps it is 
important side which clearly dis 
man from animal and- which has - 
to create different’ situations. ‘Th 
human nature wants not conquest k 
ship, not struggle or competition 
operation, not the demand for right 
performance of duty, not gratific 
renunciation, not prestige but hw 
licence but liberty, not slavery bw 
dence. There are some thinkers 
inclined to’ believe ‘that such human 
more artificial than natural, that the 
lie in character rather than in natu 
seem to maintain that they arise 
“social contract” to which, ace 
Hobbes and Rousseau, man is con 
the “fundamental law of nature” 
peace and follow it. Such ambigui 
theses would hardly help them to de 
one-sided view of human nature in: 
what they call the “fundamenta 
nature” can only be ascribed 
nature. If it were a “fundament 
nature” the beasts and the birds of 


` would have established an art.of gi 


among themselves and made’ simila 
like ourselves. Instead of, one ‘pre 
another, they would have turned e 
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vegetarians or manele: In fact, to man 
belongs -this peace-loving nature, and the 
more he succeeds in evolving it the further 
is he removed from -his 
animal. - , 

In that peace-loving factor of kaan 
nature are involved those higher traits which 
make. man forget his jungle life. Hobbes’ 
emphasis upon man’s warring | nature was 
not so ‘ominous as Darwin’s “struggle for 
existence;” inasmuch as while the philosophy 


of the former was rendered almost abortive by ` 


aie lingering influence of the Church, that of thie 
latter, by its association with the most attrac- 
tive philosophy of evolution, first appearing 
at that great transitional period of. European 
history, has been a great stumbling-block.to 
thé expression of man’s higher nature. The 
-whole philosophy of Western life seems to 
‘be based upon this principle and’ in spite of 
the last Armageddon’ the Western peoples 
are still tempted to give their secret approba- 
tion, The temptation comes from the mar- 
vellous success which: the West has attained 
‘by strenuously cultivating a strong competi- 
tive spirit, which is Darwin’s - biological 
condition satisfied under a different name, 
in all the various phases of life—social, reli- 
gious, political and industrial. Darwin has, 
therefore, been apotheosized and his doctrine 
accepted in many quarters as a gospel truth. 


This particular characteristic of man possess- 


ing in common with the forėst'species has, 
‘by undue indulgence, called forth so much of 
the animal in him that what we call bis higher 
self, has been philosophically pushed aside 
by ‘the intellectual brute. - Such process of 
brutalizing human nature has been going on 
under the dangerous idea-systems of Hobbes, 
Darwin and Nietzsche, although probably none 


of the philosophies of- these men, if taken as. 
‘a whole, would warrant such an extreme idea.. 


But the idea was seized from the whole 
system, to serve as a great stimulus to the 


rapid development of the industrial civiliza- 


‘tion pampering that part of human nature 
which thrives upon such an idea, The success 
.of industrialism in consonance with such idea 
‘blinded man against its inevitable forebodings. 
People were too much taken up by the sudden 
prosperous change .to detect wliere the idea 
was digg ing their graves. The Jast war has 


relation with the 


much 
than animal and possesses 
_It is this 
has enabled him- not only to build society 


not allowed to be atrophied by the 


‘the former, t. e, adjust the lower 


“way. 


_ shown it and although the sects of the West 


cannot be expected to. shake off so quickly 
the spell of ‘such ideas, they have ceased to; 
eulogize them openly and new ideas are growing. 
to contend its rights. 

Variotis movements and organizations are 
forming themselves to call forth man’s higher 
nature and to suppress his lower. Buta- . 
quiet study of these new movements would: - 
easily reveal that they are simply patchiworks 
to deceive-themselves by a surface gesture 
for adjustment. All movements have their 


initial intoxication which creates a temporary -— 


énthusiasm to make a lot of noisy demonstra- 


_tion, but because of their failure to penetrate 


the very depth of the problem, they allow | 
it to grow complicated under their deceptive. 
veil and leave the field as it raises its- 
head to challenge them. ` 

To counteract the effect caused ‘by’ too 
adulation of man’s lower nature, 
itis necessary’ to go within man again. 
There can be no doubt that man is more. 
in his. nature 
something greater than what animal does. 
higher nature in man. which 


and various other institutions, but also to 
domesticate and socialize many wild animals 
like cats, dogs, horses and cows. This. 
shows that man, if his higher nature is 
rude 
pampered animal, can 
along ‘with 
side of 
It- may be. 


attrition of- the. | 
similarly domesticate the latter 


his nature with ‘the higher. 


true that human nature cannot be changed, 
nor is it necessary for it to- be changed. Man, - 


‘and ‘ fear of, the animal . 
the power of. 


in his ignorance 
in him, underestimates 


his higher nature and wants either to repress | 


the. inner animal or let it grow in its own 


by ruthless repression is to dehtimanize man 
y p i 


and to let it follow its own course is to 


demoralize him. But there is a third course 
to which man can resort without the fear of 
either. He can try to divert its course to a 
higher channel and let it flow òn., ‘His 
animal nature is like fire very dangerously i 
destructive unless it is properly uséd; but 


-when properly used, it renders inestimable: 


To attempt to crush the animal nature: E 
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services to him, This is thé secret: of those 
who have made most invaluable contributions 
to the cause of humanity. When man’s lower 
nature ‘is thus adjusted to his higher, the 


tremendous cost of the continual civil war is | 


saved and the erstwhile enemy turns into a 


mighty dynamic force urging him on towards: 


greater and greater development of his 


` personality. 


THE problem of man’s inner adjustment 
has its direct, bearing upon the external 


world, 2. e., the environment in which he lives . 


and grows. ‘This outer world can successfully 
help or thwart all attempts of inner adjust- 
ment depending upon the attitude which man 
holds towards it. In fact, the attitude of 
man towards his environment is the most 
important psychological factor which deter- 
mines all the possibilities of man’s inner and 
outer adjustments. On the other ‘hand, this 
attitude itself is determined, at the beginning, 
more'or less by his education. 
childhood is neither virtuous nor vicious,—he 
is just an innocent animal. His education 
causes his first acquaintance with his environ- 
ment. The underlying principle -of such 
education is determined by the philosophy of 
life which is exemplified in the traditions as 
well as in the existing conditions of his 
people. 
Greeks held towards nature was greatly 
determined by their educational principle 
which aimed at a harmonious development of 
all the faculties of man. Such harmonious 
development of human faculties could not be 
-possible without a fundamental conception 
of harmony in everything. The Greeks found 
that harmony. Their attitude towards nature 
was, therefore, one of marvellous adjustment, 
—of wonder, admiration and contemplation. 
That was why Greek art, science, literature, 
philosophy and religion, . were so beautifully 


co-ordinated into one organic whole,—civiliza- . 


tion. But upon the grave of this wonderful 
civilization was set up a kind of hybrid 
eclecticism which is, as Everett Dean Martin 
calls- it, “like an artifact, a construct, an 
assemblage of parts rather ‘than like a process 
of organic growth,’- and whose different 


factors being from different exotic - sources, 


would hardly admit. of any real co-ordination. 


-Bacon, 
and. befriended. 


‘ principles. 


Man in his | 


The attitude which the ancient 


And who 


The civilization. which grows upon the grave 
of some other civilization carries with it a. 
destructive tradition which . naturally influ- 
‘ences the. people’s philosophy of life. 

To the continual discordant ‘notes arising. 
out of the unadjusted factors of Western. 
civilization, was added another jarring note 
at the tire of the Reformation. Francis Bacon, 
probably encouraged by the power-cult of - 
Hobbes, sought to create and:-justify a new 
attitude towards nature. Nature, according to: 
must be conquered, not harmonized. 
With this principle in view: 
he built up a philosophy of education in his. 
New Atlantis which subsequently stimulated. 
many other thinkers to ‘uphold similar: 
Such a philosophy received. 
scientific approval from Darwin who gave a. ` 
very vivid explanation of the law of struggle 
as inherent in nature. Frederick Nietzsche- 
whom Bakewell rightly calls “the forertnner- 
of contemporary irrationalism” and whom Will. > 
Durant addresses as’ “the child of Darwin and. 
the brother of Bismark,” gives his philosophy: | 
that the “evolutionary principle of life is not. 
a’ principle of adaptation to a given. 
environment, but itis a conquering of environ-- 
ment.” This seems to be worse than -the 
“dog of Diogenes gone mad.” . But Bacon, 
Hobbes, Darwin and Nietzsche were the 
products of age, .the mouthpieces of the. 
people. | 

Why is nature to be conquered ? Nature. 
is not man’s enemy. It is rather her long long. 
ambition to fulfil the realization of man in 
her by making all-conditions favourable for 
his coming. She is almost extravagant in 
her gifts for man. Such a benevolent mother. 
has to, be conquered and made to serve man. 
at: his will,—a mighty friend. placed under 
man’s. tyranny. His false hunger requires. 
that nature be -exploited and. disembowelled: 
of all her preserves to be placed before him 
forthe orgy of his stupid extravagance, as 
if nature and her resources’ can have no 
other meaning than whetting the ‘appetite 
of this particular species so cuphemistically: 
called “the best of creation.” The attitude 
which is involved in such relation between’ 
man and nature is anything but wholesome 
and impedes~all possibilities of adjustment. 
knows’ that such unwarranted.. 
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tyranny will not some. dav -compel her to 
retaliate ? 

' -This unfortunate attitude of man towards 
nature is robbing him of his inner capacity 
to realize the éssential harmony of things. 
When the whole nature is thus conceived, 
her different elements are considered in a 
way which reflects nothing buta ghastly 
picture of animality-—flesh’ feeding upon 
flesh,—might, . fight and right. He finds’. 
nothing. but force, struggle, conquest and 
defeat. His mental environment becomes an 
- exact replica of his physical and the two feed 


upon the vitality of his higher nature until ` 


he becomes quite fit to join the rabble. The 
reason which he gives, then, for his action is 
that he is a part of nature and his life is but 
an expression of natural law. By- nature, of 
course, he means the animal world which, 
when secn in its isolated condition, saveale: 
no other law than that of struggle. 

But this is just the beginning. Nature 
is fast being as ed. The highly 
affectionate mother being compelled 
‘to beeome a orn maid-servant. The 
infinite affection which flows from the sweet 
relation of motherhood, lulling even the very 
wildest nature to an unsurpassing joy and 
hafmlessness, is no concern of_the modern 
man whose cult of power has blurred his 
‘vision against all the possibilities of finer 
virtues emanating frém his ‘surroundings. 
What he wants is not that chastening motherly ` 
affection, but that infinite hidden power—not 
that which gives joy but infinite enjoyment. 
And how noisily he congratulates himself on 
his growing success ! 

Man has got possession of the - infinite 
power of nature at his service. But power 
means responsibility, and responsibility meatis 
restraint, for without responsibility it destroys 
‘others aid without restraint it destroys 
itself. This power, alas, being an illegitimate 
offspring from man’s sensual connection 
with nature, is void of its necessary accom- ' 
paniments. All it can do is to set the animal 
in hin against his higher nature, and when 
the latter is quite enfeebled, prompt him to 
use it for his animal gratification, Ll 
‘exploitation or living upon the death - of 
others. The forces of nature are thus used 


to clear out everything that eomes in the 


faith has: now been ‘violently 
hew spirit is trying to evolve itself. 
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way of man’s enjoyment. Armed with them 
he is willing to accept no other significance 
of things and of even those beings that are 
different from his species, (should: 1 say his 
race or even his nation ?) than that -of 
catering to his cruel comfort. . And like. a 
good civilized man he calls himself the pest 
because he can oppress the rest. 

_ hat is what the animal wants. 
that animal in man overpowers his 


“When 
whole 


self, his higher connotation called reason is _ 


‘used in support of his growing eccentricities. 
Until the last war the West was quite 
confident of the reasonableness of cultivating 
-animal virtues. Happily for the world, that 
shaken and a 


BU without being pessimistic, a man is 


apt to, be doubtful about the efficacy: of this 
new spirit. Itis no doubt a good sign that 
so many organizations are forming themselves 
_under the lofty idealism of love, justice and 
equality , to counteract the old philosophy of 
power. There’ are, of course, some minds 
that are truly sincere and are_ trying their 
level best to change the old outlook on life ; 


but the worldis not ‘still wanting in people | 


who are trving to use these organizations As 
convenient: agencies to let the ‘animal regain 
its old honourable position. The world ‘is 
happy to see so many leagues and: conferences, 

“pacts”- and “plans” upholding: very high 
sentiments for the establishment - of peace and 
harmony, but at’ the same time it takes note 
of such blood-curdling episodes as those in 


Amyitsar, Shanghai, ‘Damascus, Morocco, 


Manchuria, and then begins to wonder if they’ 


are just what they profess. Possibly these 
organizations are yet too you ng to prevail] 
over the age-old greed for power. The power 
cult has been too deeply rooted in the West 
to be so easily eradicated and any audacious 
tinkering with it may cause the str angulation 
‘of all noble endeavours. However sincere 
the motive of the organizations may be,’ they 
can hardly’ expect to succeed by micans of 
“pacts” and “plans,” for they may temporarily 
tie the hands and feet of- the animal, but it 
will wait.for the time and the opportunity: to 


g 


wear out the chains and then run amuck to . 


repeat its bloody game.` The method they 
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are using seems to be rather negative inas- 
much as it tries to pacify the animal by 
showing the inevitable horrors that would 
follow another war. To frighten the animal 
with thoughts of incalculable disaster on both 
the victors and the vanquished, is to give it 
time to grow more clever so as to avert the 
danger on its own side. To sublimate the 
animal nature of the West requires a lot more 
than those- verbal demonstrations of leagues 
and conferences, those patchworks of “pacts” 
and “plans.” 

Indeed, the problem requires a thorough 
searching of man’s heart, his attitude towards 
others and a careful analysis of the Western 
tradition and civilization. If the man in the 
West is really serious about bringing peace 
and harmony in the world and his lofty talk 
is not a mere wind, he has to begin with 


his own self. Is his own nature at peace- 


with him? If so, his peaceful nature-will not 
find it difficult to realize the essential harmony 
in nature, for, what he sees in nature is greatly 
coloured by, if it is not the entire reflec- 
tion of, his own nature. His inner tranquillity 
will naturally render him quite harmless and: 
therefore, easily adjustable to others. 

Space does not permit a detailed exposi- 
tion of this idea, and besides, this problem has 
already been. discussed at the beginning. 
There is, however, another problem which 
stands in the way of adjustment and over 
which man has so little control. It is the 
tradition and the civilization which the people 


inherit. The tradition of a people, as we. 


have seen, supplies more or less the basic 
principles of the early education of man 
and keeps on forming his little social ideas 
upon which he tends to build his later 
philosophy of life. Those who have studied 
about the beginning and the growth of 
the Western civilization or even simply the 
two volumes of Lecky’s History of European 
Morals, will understand why the West of 
to-day finds it so difficult to establish 
peace and harmony even among its own 
people. The tradition of the West is one of 
brute struggles, such as against nature, races, 
cultures, religious tyranny, political tyranny, 
feudalism and capitalism. From a tradition 
like. this, ‘man in his formative period, 
can hardly be expected to glean noble 
9 


sentiments, and is, therefore, hardened ìnto a 
life of internal and external warfare. 
Along with it has grown the Western 
civilization with no perceptible synthesis of 
its different factors, —Greek art, Roman 
government, Islamic science, Hebrew ethics 
and Christianity—a great heterogeneous 
mass vainly struggling to look as one 
organic whole. Consequently, the different 
factors are running. in strict competition 
pointing at different directions. But man 
being the principal material used to develop 
the different factors, is required to disrupt 
his inner synthesis, if there was any attained, 
to feed. the competitive spirit of one against 
the other. Western art suggests one 
way of life, science another and religion 
still another. Each of -them justifies its 
own way by traducing the others, each 
thrives at the cost of the others. The 


‘result is that the progress is neither harmo- 


nious nor with equal speed for all. The 
present progress of the Western civilization 
is confined simply to its material siđe, 
achieved by the marvellous development of 
applied science. Its moral and religious 
sides could not keep pace with it and 
have, therefore, brought about a hopeless 
confusion in the life of man. That was 
why the Bishop of Durham, in his address 
in the last Church Congress in England, 
spoke of the rapidly widening rift between 
Christianity and civilization, denouncing 
the latter as “un-Christian, cruel and sen- 
suous.” That was why another venerable 
ecclesiastical dignitary pleaded in the last 
Conference of the British Association for 
staying the pursuit of science for ten years. 
The intellectual faculty of man in the West 
being freed after a long time, from the 
absolute tyranny of the Church, has begun 
since the days of the Renaissance, to pro- 
ceed with its work as if in a spirit of 
vengeance. The progress which the West 
has achieved in its intellectual and material 
sides through the rapid development of 
science, seems almost superhuman, but that 
cannot conceal its moral and spiritual bank- 
ruptey. The West has become extremely 
intellectual, while its passion remains quite 
undisciplined owing chiefly to the failure 
of the particular institution which professes 
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to raise man above the level of the animal. 
It is a violation of modern eugenics to 
allow such awkward combination of sharp 
intellect and wild passion, causing thereby 
a situation which calls fora strict measure 
of birth-control against the threatening 
deluge of fantastic births. 

But the power-intoxicated West thinks 
in its extreme egotism that all this is progress. 
The different factors of its civilizations 


‘being at odds are compelled to suffer 
inconstancy as the one tends to engulf 
the other, and the whole situation is 


rationalized as progress. 
type of progress, 
called, in which there is great development 
of one factor at the cost of the rest. 
Imagine a kind of body formed by joining 


-It is a peculiar 


together the necessary limbs gathered from . 


various bodies and then let one particular 
limb be given full attention to grow. It 
will-be quite an interesting body with its 
_ different parts loosely attached while -one 
part growing disproportionately large ‘con- 
fusing thereby man’s entire idea of esthetics. 
Similarly, the progress of the West is no 
harmonious development -of its civilization. 


It is a progress most destructive in its 
course. 
HIS unfortunate situation is spreading 


its deadly infection all-over the “world 
making the West itself a real menace to 
man. . Its one-way success, passing for real 
civilization, is forcing ite 
people whose simple and _ unostentatious 
but happy. life has been ridiculed and 
branded as backward, because they do not 
choose “to raise a lot of dust” and then 
imagine that they are making speed. Some 
peoples have, for fear of death, been com- 
pelled to accept the Western fads, just to 
keep the animal of the West out of harm, 
for, the wild animals ‘can come to 
an understanding only when they show their 
sharp teeth. It may be regarded as an 
accepted truth that in their- contact with 
India and China, the Western people are 
the most unadjustable and overbearing, 
while in modern Japan and Turkey’ they 
seem to appear very pliant and sociable. 
India and China realize it quite well, but 


‘countless 


if progress it is to be - 


` which is 
‘heart 


way among’ 


“West to turn towards the 


they seem to be slow and hesitant to 
folow the ways of Japan and Turkey. 
The most ancient civilizations of the world 
have carried the two countries through 
misfortunes and vicissitudes far 
ahead of the state of fight, might and 
right, upholding for men the ideal of 
establishing peace and harmony among 
themselves and with all the rest of the 
creation. The animal, which they took 
such a long time to tame and adapt with `’ 


man’s higher self, is now being poked 
on all sides, to arise again and show its 
teeth like Japan and Turkey. -Oh, for 


the day when the peoples of India and 
China numbering about half of the world’s 
population, are obliged to let loose their 


‘animal nature again following the manner of 


the modern “civilized peoples.” 
eating like canker jinto the 
of the West, if forced. upon the 
two most ancient peoples, would assume a 
form the magnitude of which may be better 

imagined than described. That stimulating: 
table-talk of “yellow peril” may not then 
be a mere fashionable pastime, if the 
“white man’s burden” policy continues to 
botch and bungle the even tenor of 
Oriental life. Let that not be. If the 
East with its profound wisdom and experience 
of so many a millennium would only hold 
its ground against the spasmodic move of 
the power-intoxicated West, it will not - 
only save the world from the worst gigantic 
catastrophe, but also bring about a whole- 
some change in the West, inasmuch -as 
its inner inevitable discontents will constantly 
ery down its existing state and look for 
inspiration outside. Already there is a 
marked tendency in the wisdom of the 
East and seek 


The problem 


remedy for its disease. 

If this tendency persists, it will help 
the East to hold its own and give the West 
a stronger conviction against its destructive ` 
power-cult. The disruptive element will 
thus find discouragement both at home 
and abroad and then finally capitulate. 


‘Will it ever happen? It will be a great 


achievement to secure the real adjustment of 
the East and the West, for it will bring 
about a very constructive change in the 
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. world,—-a change in which both the East 
and West will freely co-operate for the 
common cause of humanity. 

The problem of establishing peace and 
harmony in the world is, therefore, bound 
up inextricably with man’s individual problem 
of inner and outer adjustments. The 
individual problem arises out of ‘his early 
education, the underlying principle of which 
is gleaned from the civilization which he 
inherits. If the civilization is not an organic 
whole but a mere conglomeration of parts 
artificially joined together, it fails to deve- 
lop harmoniously man’s higher faculties, 
preventing thereby his life-long attempt 
from achieving inner adjustment. Such a 
situation, in its turn, places emphasis upon 
conflict and struggle in everything. But 
struggle is the virtue of the animal,—the 
essential character of jungle philosophy. To 
emphasize the principle of struggle as inherent 
in nature, is to give a partial view of 
it and an undue indulgence to the animal. 
Such worship of the animal causes a re-arrange- 
ment of man’s life-values and pushes his 


nobler virtues down to a subordinate place 
from where they are made to serve the 
animal. The only thing that the animal 
can understand is struggle and when it 
assumes the higher place within man, it 
employs his whole self to justify its own 
position. Man thus becomes an intellectual 
beast satisfying his warring nature by 


fomenting strife and struggle everywhere he 


goes. But man is more than an animal and can 
free himself from the influence of such jungle 
philoshophy by trying to subordinate his lower 
virtues through the cultivation of his higher. 
Man’s higher self always seeks adjustment— 
unity in diversity, harmony in struggle. 
It creates a friendly attitude towards every- 
thing, so that he finds himself in a world 
of peace dnd harmony and joy. The problem 
of the modern world is due to a prevalent 
philosophy of life, that has arisen out 
of excessive animal worship. It is hinder- 
ing man’s inner and outer adjustments 
in, every way, causing a situation in the 
world which cannot be improved without 
going into the very bottom of the thing. 
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THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 
By SEETA. DEVI 


HE clock in the church tower was. about 
to strike six. Ma Than awoke with 

_ a start. The night had been extremely 
sultry, and she had fallen asleep only 


towards the small hours of- the morning. ° 


Still she could not indulge in further 
slumber as the morning train from Mandalay 
was nearly due. In a few minutes there 
would be a rush of passengers, and it would 
be very hard to make «suitable arrange- 
ments for them. 

= Ma Than was past youth. She 
lived on the big thoroughfare that 
led to the railway station, and kept a 
small hotel. It was a profitable concern 
and Ma Than had saved quite a lot. But 
the room was unostentatious in appearance. 
Nobody would take it for a hotel. There 
were two wooden bedsteads on the small 
veranda in front, some coarse mats were 
spread on them. Even inside the room, 
there were hardly any furniture. Two or 
three boxes were arranged on a_ bench, 
and there was a small wardrobe, two 
chairs anda. small table besides. The room 
was divided into two compartments by 
means of a wooden partition. One compartment 
was bare, only a few mats were kept 
there, rolled up in the corner. Here 
the temporary boarders passed the night, 
if- they so desired. They slept outside 
mostly, because the room was stuffy and 
dark and an evil odour permeated it all 
the time. It was strong enough to offend 
even a Burmese nose. So, if the night 
happened to be fine, they would spread 
their mats on the veranda and even on 
the footpath, and sleep in peace. There was 
plenty of air, few pedestrians to disturb 
their slumber, after it had struck ten. 

On all sides, there . were hotels and 
shops. Most of them were swell ‘places, 
and quite well known to the public. On 
one side was a Chinese hotel. It had 
a big signboard, on which were painted 
a loaf of bread and many unintelligible 


were taken to be brothers. 


Chinese characters. A few English words 
were also visible. There was always a 
crowd of English and Eurasians here, besides 
the Indians and the Burmese, so the proprietor 
had to move with the times. The place 
was very neat and clean, the Chinese boys 
swept and dusted it vigorously many times 


a day. When there were customers, they 
worked diligently, but whenever they 
were free, they -played football on the~ 


footpath and sometimes they played even 
leap-frog. 

On the other side of Ma Than’s hotel, 
there was a workshop for repairing and 
painting motor cars. Two huge Mahomedans 
were the proprietors. Both looked alike and 
They did not- 
do any work themselves, but sat on two 
chairs in front of the shop and talked to 
the more important customers, especially 
if they came in the English dress. They 
looked very grave and dignified. Inside the 
workshop, a dozen men worked incessantly, 
they scarcely had breathing time. These. 
men were mostly Mahomedans and Burmans. 
Under their skilful ministration, old, broken 
down cars acquired new youth and came 
out with shining bodies, making all the 
street urchins sigh with envy. As soon 
as the finishing touches were imparted 
the workmen would push out the car and 
place it on the road. Then the owner 
would come, pay the bill and drive of. 
The workshop looked like an exhibition 
of cars. Here one could see every variety 
of cars,from huge motor buses to small 
Baby Austins. 

Besides shops and hotels, there were a 
few cinema houses in that quarter. The 
brass bands began to play as soon as it 
struck three and rows of electric lights. 
appeared and made one’s eyes smart. 

In the midst of such distinguished places, 
Ma Than’s hotel scarcely attracted arly 
notice. It had neither signboard, nor electric 


lights. Its size was small and its appearance 
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dingy. It had no big white doors like 
those of the Chinese eating house. The 
landlord had once painted the room and 


veranda yellow, but had* not thought it 
necessary to repeat the process later on. Ma 
Than did not object, as her trade did not 
decline-on account of the dinginess of her 
room. She had no eye for beauty ; so doors 
and windows, from which every bit of paint 
and varnish had disappeared, did not hurt 
her susceptibilities. The plaster had fallen 
off from the walls in many places, but that 
too she ignored. She could not gladden 
peoples’ eyes with a gorgeous show, like the 
neighbouring places, but what’did that matter ? 
She earned far more than most of them and 
spent much less. She paid only thirty-five 
rupees for house rent. She was the first 
tenant to occupy this room, and she was 
likely to be the last. The landlord showed 
her a certain consideration, for being the 
oldest tenant. He had raised ‘the rent of 
the other rooms. But Ma Than still paid. thirty- 
five. She had no electric connection and 
so had not to pay a heavy bill of twenty or 
twenty-five rupees at the end of the month. 
She bought six pice worth of kerosene oil 
which lasted her two days. She kept no 
servants. She gave old Ma Pwe her food, 
and Ma Pwe helped her in her work, in return. 
Ma Pwe sold flowers. Before twelve, her basket 
would become empty, leaving her at leisure 
for the rest of the day. Instead of idling 
away the time, she helped Ma Than, and got 
board and lodging free. The money which she 
made by selling flowers, she put by fora 
rainy day. All the neighbours knew that the 
two women were rich, especially Ma Than. 
They had nothing to spend their money on. 
Their food, too, was as simple as possible. 
Whatever they cooked for their customers, 
they themselves also took, and Ma Than was 
careful not to indulge in lavishness. Even 
in dress, she hardly spent anything, which 
was most surprising In a Burmese woman. 
Nobody had ever seen them wearing loongyis 
of silk. They wore cotton print every day 
of the year. 


It was difficult to tell Ma Than’s age. 
She had opened her hotel here, twelve years 
ago, and she had looked nearly the same 
then. The neighbours took her to be on 


| herself. 


the wrong side of forty-five. She was: 
gaining in weight also, and looked positively 
stout by the side of Ma Pwe, who was 
thin. She was rather dark in complexion. 
and as she made not the slightest attempt 
at, beautifying herself, she looked fully as 
dark as she was. She was famous in 
Rangoon for her courage and bad temper.. 
Up to this time, nobody had ever got the 
better of her in quarrel, or been able to. 
cheat her of a pice. But to be fair, she too» 
had never cheated anyone. So her hotel 
never lacked customers. 

This morning, too, she did not waste a 
moment in idling after she had got up.. 
She. yawned and stood up. Ma Pwe was 
still sleeping, Ma Than gave her a shaking.. 
Then she rolled up her bedding and entered. 
her room. 


After she had washed her face, she came- 
out again. “Iam not going out,” said Ma 
Pwe. ` “I could not sleep well, and am feeling 
rather indisposed.” 

“Oh Lord ” said Ma Than, “so you are 
going to waste the whole day, because you 
could not sleep well ? This is why you never- 
make money.” 

Ma Pwe took up a fan and began to fan 
“What’s the use of money to me?” 
she asked. “I have no children to leave 
it to. Whatever Ihave laid by, will be 
enough to pay for my funeral. You are 
hoarding money continually. Who is going 
to enjoy it, after your death ? You lost your 
husband very early, why don’t you marry 
again ?” 

Ma Than flared up. “To the hell with 
marriage !” She cried. I have toiled and 
sweated for that money and I don’t want. 
any waster to come and squander it. If 
anyone marries me now he. will do so 
for the money. He will either spend it on 
drink or on some hussy, as soon as my back 
is turned.” 

The railway station stood very near. 
Just then a train was heard to enter the 
platform. Ma Than left her speech about. 
marriage unfinished and ran to light the 
kitchen fire. As soon as the passengers 
arrived, they would begin shouting for tea. 
Ma Pwe, too, carried her mat. and pillow 
inside and then began to sweep the room 
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and veranda according to .Ma Than’s 
‘direction. 


Within five minutes the road became 
full of the passengers, who had just alighted 
from the train. First came the - richer 
persons, they had hired hackney carriages, 
‘and put their luggage, trunks, suitcases and 
hold-alls, on top. Then came the less impor- 
tant ones in rickshaws, which are called 
lanchas by the Burmese. The passengers 
sat in the lanchas, while their luggage, 
‘small trunks, beddings ` wrapped in striped 
durries rested at their feet. Lastly came 
the pedestrians. These came from the 
districts and looked quite different in dress 
and manners to the town-bred Burmese. 
They carried their luggage themselves. 
‘Bundles of bedding and woven baskets of 
cane or bamboo were all they had brought. 
Some had no baskets even, they had their 
bundles, slung on large sticks, which they 
‘carried on their shoulders. The men wore 
their hair long. All wore loongyis of 


coloured or printed cotton and had their — 
behind their 


long hair tied in knots 
head. None of them wore silk or displayed 
‘any taste in dress. Some wore rough 
Burmese - slippers and some went barefoot. 
‘They could be recognized at a glance as 
countryfolk. 

About thirty persons came to a halt 
‘before Ma Than’s door ‘and began to put 
‘down their luggage. There were old men, 
and there were boys and young men too. 
They had come on various errands to the 
town. Village traders had come to buy 
their stock, while farmers came to sell 
theirs. Others came to buy necessary cloth- 
ing or to borrow money from the South 
Indian money-lender. The boys mostly 
came for sight-seeing and to enjoy the cinema. 
‘There was the big Shwedagon Pagoda too. 
Even if you sat by the roadside, you could 
enjoy yourself. There were lots of things 
you could see. In the country, there were 
nothing except far reaching fields, thickets 
and swamps. -People lived far off from one 
-another . and months passed sometimes 
‘before one saw a neighbour’s face. So when- 
ever they found an opportunity, these people 
‘made a trip to the big town. And if there 
-yas some festival, the crowd doubled 


‘her old acquaintances. 
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or trebled. ‘There was a most important 
Buimese festival in April, so loads of sight- 
seers were arriving from the country by. 
each train. l 

Ma Than looked atthe number of guests 
and said to Ma Pwe, “Well, it is lucky that 
you decided to stay in today. Alone, I 
could not have managed so many. It is the 
time of the Water Festival and the crowd 
will go on increasing everyday.” . 

She puta huge panful'of water on the 
fire to boil. The new arrivals would soon 
begin to clamour for tea. She then came 
and stood near the people. Most of them 


were old customers, they came to Rangoon 


ten or twelve times a year. Some new 
faces also could be seen. Amongst them, 


-one young man attracted her notice specially. 


He had his hair cut short, and was much 
more smartly dressed than the others. He 
wore a pair of English shoes. He looked 
rather out of place in the midst of the 


_ plainly dressed country people. 


Ma Than spoke a few words to them, 
then ‘re-entered her room. “Give them their 
tea,’ she said to Ma Pwe. “I am going to the 
market. It is early yet and I may . get 
things cheap.” She took up a big basket 
and made a sign to a rickshaw. As the rickshaw- 
man approached, she told her guests to wash 
their faces and to have their morning tea. 
She then got into the rickshaw and departed. 

She returned within an hour .with vege- 


tables and fish- Her customers had finishéd 
‘their tea. 


Some had already gone out on 
business, but most of them had spread mats 
on the footpath and were sitting there. 
They were watching the passers-by and the 
mixed traffic of motor-cars, horse carriages and 
rickshaws with a good deal of interest. 
Even this was a treat to them. Ma Than 
noted the absence of the strange young man. 
But she had no time to waste them, she 
had the day’s cooking before her. She 
paid the rickshaw man his due and went 
into the kitchen.. | l 

When everybody sat down to breakfast 
that young man was still absent. “Where is 
that youngster ?” asked Ma Than of one of 
“That one, dressed 
like a fop?” 


“Who knows,” the old man replied. “No- 


t 


Aj 
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body knows what he does or why he 
has come to town. 
owner in Mandalay. He does not need to 


‘work for a living. So he can afford to gad 


about.” | 

After finishing breakfast, everybody went 
about his business. These people generally 
stayed in town for a single day and departed 
to their various destinations on the next. 


Ma Than and Ma Pwe now sat down to 
their own breakfast. “The young man did not 
have any breakfast,” Ma Pwe said, “shall I 
put Something by for him ?” Ma Than was 
very strict about these things. 
have their meals at the same time. She never 
waited for anyone or kept anything for 


anyone if he failed to turn up at meal time.’ 


But she had taken a liking to the young 
man at first sight, she did not know why. The 
young man was good-looking, but there was 
no dearth of good-looking men in Rangoon. 
She had seen many handsomer. 


In reply to Ma Pwe, Ma Than said, “Yes, 
put something by. This is the first time 


he has come, and if we starve him, he won't . 


come here a second time.” 


Ma Pwe put by some breakfast for the 
young man. Then she spread her mat on 
the veranda, and began trying to make up 
for her lost. sleep of the previous night. 
Ma Than néver indulged in sleep during the 
day. She sat down by Ma Pwe, and: lighting 
a huge Burma cheroot, began to watch the 
road. 

She thought of the newcomer once or 
twice. She wondered whither he was 
roaming. He had had- only a cup of tea, 
eatly in the morning and nothing else. He 
might have taken something at the roadside 
eating places. But it was very doubtful 
whether he would do so. He would have to 
pay Ma Than in full, whether he ate at her 
place or not; so why should he. waste 
money, buying food elsewhere? Ma Than 
took everyone to be as thrifty as she herself 


was. The young man returned in the after- 
noon hot and tired. He was looking 
very depressed. Ma Than took the huge 
cheroot off her mouth and asked, “Where 


have you been? Your breakfast is as could 
as ice.” 


His father is a shop-. 


All must- 


‘out and sat down on the veranda. 


m 


“I had to’ go to various places on 
business,” he replied; “so Iam late.” 

“On what business have you come?” 
asked Ma Than. “This is the first time I 
see you here.” 

“O, the business is nothing much,’ th 
young man replied. “One of my friends is 
here. I have come in search of him.” 

“Friend indeed !” thought Ma Than. “Some 
artful hussy, I suppose.” But to the young 
man she said, “Where do you come from ? 
What is your name ?” si 

“My name is Maung Lat,’ he said. “I 
come from Mandalay.” | 

“Come on,’ said Ma Than, “have your: 
breakfast, it is very late.” 

“Have you a tap inside ?” asked Maung: 
Lat. “I want to- have a wash.” 

‘There was a tap, but Ma Than’s guests 
seldom wanted to use it. Ma Than understood. 
that the yong man really belonged to a class. 
apart from them. She pointed to her small. 
bathroom and said, “Go in there.” 

The young man finished -washing and. 
dressing and had his breakfast. Then he came 
Ma Pwe 
was still snoring there. “Is she your sister ?”” 
he asked Ma Than. 

“No,” - said Ma Than. “I have no relations.. 
I have kept her to help me a bit.” ` 

Maung Lat sighed. “Itis better not to» 
have any,” he said. 

“O Lord,’ thought Ma Than. “The: 
hussy has laid a very deep spell on him.. 
I wonder, who she is”’ All Burmese people 
believe in spells, incantations and black. 
magic. They hold Burmese Phoongyis and: 
Indian magicians in equal veneration. 
They are very frequently cheated by impostors. . 
They are-always talking about occult things.. 

. Ma Than was rather surprised at this- 
remark and wanted. to draw him out further.. 
“Why do you think it better not to have any 
relations ?” she asked. “There is nobody- 
to help youin distress. As long as I am. 
well, I can work for my living. But if I 
fall ilk there is no one to fetch me a drop: 
of water.” 

Maung Lat changed the topic. Evidently 
he did not want to talk about his intimate- 
affairs to her. She was very little more- 
than a stranger to him. | 
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“Ts that a cinema house ?” he asked. “Do 


they show Burmese films there? Have you 


ever been there ?” : 

Ma Than made a ‘scornful gesture with 
her hand. “I have no time for such 
‘frivolities now,” she said. “It’s the place 
for young people. Let the evening come, 
and you will see what a crowd of boys and 
girls gather there.” | l 

“I have half a mind to go and see” 
said Maung Lat. “Do they charge one rupee 
‘per head ?” E 

“They charge more and they charge less,” 
said Ma Than. It was nearly time for the 
show, and the band struck up soon after. 
Maung Lat got up and began to tie the 
strings of his shoes. “So you have come 


really on a pleasure trip ?” asked Ma Than; 


“and not on business ?” 

“Yes, there is’ some business’ also,” 
Maung Lat said. “I have to buy some stock 
for my father’s store. But that can wait till 
tomorrow. Today I: am feeling rather 
depressed. I want something to cheer me 
u a = 

“Will you stay till tomorrow,” Ma Than 
‘asked rather eagerly, “at my place ?” 

The young man finished tying his shoe- 
strings and stood up. “Yes,” he said. “I 
shall stay on for a few days. As I have put 
up here, I shall remain here.” 

As soon as Ma Lat had gone, 
Ma Than shook Ma Pwe by the shoulder and 
made her get up. “You are snoring like a 
railway engine,” she said. “Go and light the 
fire, and they will be here in a minute dying 
for tea.” Both got busy, they would have 
no leisure before night-fall. 

The kitchen was terribly hot and one 
could scarcely breathe there: Ma Pwe 
went out to buy spices and Ma Than set 
the rice to boil and then came out on the 


veranda for a little air. It was about 
half past five. One show was over at the 
cinema house and the spectators were 


pouring out in streams. 


of the crowd filled the place. 

Suddenly Ma Than stood up and walked 
forward a little. Was not that Maung Lat 
talking to a girl in cream-coloured dress ? 
Ma Than felt very curious to see who the 
girl was. She got down from the veranda, 


“Than’s 


- dinner and 


The noise of motor-_ 
horns, the shout of cab-drivers and the talk 


and advanced a few yards along the footpath. ` 
It was really Maung Lat. So he had come 
thus far, in search of this girl? She was 
good-looking, though nothing extraordinary. 
Ma Than seemed to have séen her before, 
but could not remember where. But she 
had no time then to spare. She returned 
to her kitchen in a hurry, lest the rice should 
burn. : 

Tt used to be rather late before they ' 
finished ‘dinner. Generally, it struck ten. 
This time Maung Lat was in time and ate 
with the rest. Ma Than felt a desire to 
talk to him about that girl in the cinema 
house, but as others were present, she did 
not do so. 

The footpaths became deserted after 
ten. ‘The rains had not begun yet. Ma 
clients spread mats or blankets 
on the footpath and laid themselves down. 
They had knocked about the whole of the 
day and were. tired. So nearly everybody 


fell asleep within a few minutes. Maung Lat 
_ alone sat smoking. 


Ma Than atid Ma Pwe too finished 
washing up came out. It 
was really very hot. To sleep inside was 
impossible. -Her boarders were all sleeping 
out, leaving the veranda free. - So the 
women decided to sleep on the wooden 
bedsteads there, and brought out their 
pillows. Ma Pwe was a devout’ worshipper 
of Morpheus. She would fall asleep within 
a minute: of laying herself down and the 


strength of her snoring was a thing of jest 


to the neighbours. 


‘Ma Than could not fall asleep so soon. She 
used to smoke at least for half an hour 
before she retired. To-night, too, she lighted 
her huge cheroot and came and sat down 
on the wooden bedstead. Maung Lat still 
sat smoking, -though everyone else was 
asleep. Ma Than was trying to find a topic 
for beginning conversation, when ‘the young 
man himself began to speak. He turned to 
Ma Than and asked, “How far is Kemmen- 
dine from here ?” 


Ma Than took off her cheroot and 
answered, “It. is a bit far, but. you don’t 
have to go on foot. There is the bus and 
you can go by railway train too.” 

“Can you have the train any time 2” he 


% 


_ had a distant cousin 
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asked. 
morning.” 

“Any time you like,” Ma Than said. 
“Trains run regularly from morning till 
midnight. Did you notice the crowd at the 
cinema? Most of them came from the 
suburbs and returned by motor bus.” 


q want to go there once tomorrow 


“T have found out about that friend of 


mine,” Maung Lat said. “They live in 
Kemmendine. I want to pay them a visit.” 

Ma Than began to smoke again. She 
now remembered where she had seen that 
girl. Jt was in Kemmendine. Ma Than 
living there. That 
girl lived next door. She had, lost her 
parents, and lived there with her step-mother 
and her children. 

Maung Lat fell silent after this. Ma 
Than, too, laid herself down, but she could 
not sleep for a long time. 

Early next morning, the country-folk 
tied their bundles, paid their dues and 
departed for the railway station. Maung 
Lat alone remained. Ma Pwe too departed 
with her basket of flowers. Ma Than had 
her tea, and then 
nothing to do just then. She did not know 
why she was feeling so depressed. A young 
Burmese woman lived next door. She had 
to work very hard the whole day, and 
scarcely had breathing time, feeding, washing 
and looking after half a dozen children. 
Ma Than had always regarded her with 
contemptuous pity and never felt the 
slightest envy of her lot. The | woman 
was so poor. But today Ma Than thought 
her better off than herself in à sense. She 
had a husband, she had children. True, 
she had no liesure, but her world was 
full, she did not care whether other 
people ‘came to heror not and she had 
no misgivings about a lonely old age. 

Maung Lat, too, had his tea and had 
gone out. 
more, then took up her basket and departed 
for the market. 


After the midday meal, Maung Lat went 


out again. Before going out, he changed his 
dress and brushed his shoes well. Ma Than 
sat on the veranda, looking at the young 
fellow, and getting more and more angry 
at heart. 


6 


rather taken aback. 


sat idling. She had were arranged her boxes. 


Ma Than sat on for some time > 


Such goings on! As if he was. 


on his way to meet a princess. The girl was 
not an Aphrodite by any means and she lived 
on the bounty of a step-mother. She got. 
more kicks than bread. It was doubtful 
whether she had more than two loongyis. 


‘When Ma Pwe returned after selling 
flowers, she found Ma Than muttering to ` 
herself. “With whom did you quarrel today ?” 
she asked. 

“Why should there be any quarrel ?” asked 
Ma Than in anger. “Is it my profession tò 
quarrel ?” 

“I did. not mean that,” said Ma Pwe, 
g! thought you must 
have quarrelled with someone, since you looked 
so angry.” 

“It is not for nothing that I am angry,” 
said Ma Than. “It makes one angry to look 
at foolishness. But it is no concern of mine. 
Come, let us have our lunch.” 


They finished their lunch in silence and 
Ma Pwe began her afternoon nap. Ma Than 
smoked for a while, sitting by her side, then 
got up and entered her room. On one side 
For years, she 
had not opened them. Today she opened 
the largest one. It was full of rich silk 
loongyis, beautiful blouses of muslin and 
scarves of fine coloured silk. In one 
corner -was a casket of ivory. It contained 
all her jewellery. She opened it too. Every- 


thing lay as she had arranged them 
years’ ago. Bracelets of . sapphire, studs 
of ruby, diamond earings, gold chains, 


even anklets of gold. “These had formed her 
trousseau long ago. ‘Now they were of no 
use to her. The box contained other things 
also, face péwder, big haircombs studded 
with brilliants, slippers of velvet. - She had 
preserved -everything. But for whom had 
she. kept them ? She had not even a daughter: 
to leave them too. She wondered, who woma 
possess all these after her death. ee tee 


‘She stood for a` while gazing “at Jeng! i 
contents of the box, then closed #he lid with” 


a sigh “They won’t suit she! now?! slie“ 
thought. - “People would only Haugh" 'tme" 
I am past the age of putting * on’ ae 
aa l non BRA Mat yonni 


“In:the evening Ma eDhan? seb tit fof e 
market again. “What’s! the tse! PLi ‘asked: 


` ar yorga jn Enia E ED DAN eed p bey 
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Ma Pwe. “We have got enough vegetables’ 


in the house.” 

“T want a bit of mutton,’ said Ma Than. 
“T feel like eating some.” 

“But why don’t you wait till the young 
fellow goes away?” asked Ma Pwe. “You 
must give him a share of everything you 
cook now.” | 

“I don’t mind,” said Ma Than. “The 
young fellow eats very little. He is too 
busy thinking.” 

Ma Pwe was too 
She had never seen Ma 
magnanimous mood. 

Maung Lat returned in the evening. He 
had his tea, then sat by the roadside, deep in 
thought. Ma Than left Ma Pwe in charge of 
the kitchen and came and sat by him. But 


surprised to speak. 
Than in such a 


Maung Lat was in no mood for conversation ;- 


he answered her in monosyllables and then 
relapsed into silence. Ma Than left him in 


disgust. She wished, she could slap. him: 


hard. What absurd sentimentality ! 

At night Maung Lat refused to have 
anything. So the carefully cooked mutton 
had to be finished by Ma Than and Ma Pwe. 
Maung Lat covered himself from head to 
foot with a sheet and feigned to be asleep. 

Next morning Ma Than got up and said 
to Ma Pwe, “I am feeling rather unwell. I 
should not have taken so much mutton. 


Don’t go to sell flowers today, do the 
cooking.” 
Ma Pwe had never heard Ma Than 


complain of indisposition. But she did not 
dare to ask any questions, as she had a 
wholesome fear of Ma Than’s temper. She 
loved Ma Than, too, in her own way. So 
she felt a bit ,anxious. She hoped nobody 
had cast a spell over the woman. 
not like Maung Lat’s manners at all. 
body had left, why did he 
He appeared to have no business here at all. 
Ma Than had changed very much, after this 
fellow’s arrival, But nobody dared to ask 
Ma Than anything. She was quite capable 
of going for the interrogator with a 
broomstick. 

Maung Lat had not waited even for tea, 
but had gone out early. This had made 
Ma Than furious. She had been managing 
this hotel for years, but never had so much 


Every- 


She did © 


stay behind ? . 
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trouble with a customer. She herself could 
not understand why Maung Lats 
behaviour upset her so much. Maung Lat 
was too frankly in love elsewhere, otherwise 
Ma Than too would have suspected him of 
laying a spell on her, as old Ma Pwe had 
done. She sighed deeply as this thought 
passed through: her mind. Perhaps it would 
have been better, had he laid a spell on her. . 
But why should he? She was nothing but 
a plain-looking woman getting on in years, 
while the other one was a beautiful young 
girl. Maung Lat could not be. blamed if 
he chose the latter one. But’ what a trick — 
fate had played her. She had passed her 
youth, free of entanglements and now in this — 
advanced age, had fallen a victim to love. 
She could not work, but felt restless all the ` 
time. _ Her heart yearned for the unattainable. 
She was dying of jealousy of the uoknown 
girl. Ma_ Than . seemed _to attain bliss - 
unbelievable if she could only catch a glimpse 


‘of Maung Lat or if she could speak a few words 


with him.. Whence came this youngster to 
work her ruin? Did he know magic really ? 
How had he brought Ma Than to this state 
within such a short period ? _ 

Ma Than did not take her luich even, 
but sat waiting for Maung Lat., Ma Pwe 
was bursting with all she had to say, but 
could not muster up courage enough to do, 
so. She was amazed at Ma Than’s conduct. 
What would people say? She knew a 
Phoongyi, who was an expert in magic and 
spells of all sorts, She.-wondered whether 
she should ask his help to exercise this 
devil from Ma Than. 

As soon as Maung Lat returned, Ma Than 
began a fierce tirade. He did not eat at 
meal times, he did not sleep at sleeping time. 
What did he mean by it? Who was going 
to: sit up for him all the time? Had he got 
ten married wives here to wait his pleasure ? 

Maung Lat stared at her in consternation. 
He had never seen Ma Than in such a mood. 
The few days he had been here, Ma Than 
had treated him very well, she had not even 
abused the other guests because Maung 
Lat had been there. So he was taken 
aback at this onslaught. 

As Ma Than stopped to recover her 
breath, Maung Lat said, “But why did you 


- 


k 


Maatin at. 
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sit up for me? You could have, easily 
thrown my food away. I had to go toa 
distance, so could not come in proper time.” 
“I could not. sleep leaving you unfed,” 
said Ma Than. Maung Lats eyes became 
humid with feeling, “You have known me 
for three days only,” he said, “still you care 
so much; whereas people whọ know me 


\ for years, could easily cut my throat.” 


“All that glitters is not gold,” said 
Ma Than. “You 
differentiate between gold and tinsel.” - 

Maung Lat asked in surprise, “Of whom 
are you speaking ?” 

‘Iam speaking of you,” Ma Than_ said. 


“Nobody has told me anything, but I happen 


to have eyes in my head. I know whom you 
met at- the cinema, and I know for whose 
sake you are running to -Kemmendine 
ten times a day.” 

“Do you know Ma Shin ?” 
asked. 


“I don’t know her personally,’ Ma Than 
said. “But my cousin lives next door to 
them and I happen to know all about them.” 

Maung Lat was going to say something, 


Mating Lat 


but he thought better of it. Ma Pwe, too, 


got up at this time. So the conversation 
dropped. 

The next day passed off in the same 
manner. Maung Lat was out nearly all the 
time. Ma,’ Than did not take anything 
that day too and sat smoking cheroot after 
cheroot leaving Ma Pwe in charge of the 
kitchen. The old woman satin the kitchen, 
promising all sorts of offering to her god, 
if he would only cure Ma Than of this infa- 
tuation. She made up her mind about going 
to the Phoongyi. As soon as dinner would be 
over, she would go in search of him. . 

But she was saved the trouble. Maung 
Lat returned in the evening, with various 
purchases. He was looking very sad and 
depressed. Ma Than sat on the veranda, 
waiting for him. “What are these?” she 
asked of the young man. 

“These are for my father’s store,’ Maung 
Lat replied. “I am going away by the morning 
train tomorrow.” 

Ma Than seemed to feel a chill hand 


clutching at her heart. So he was going away 


tomorrow ? She would not see him any more, 


_ said, “It is well. 


should know how to 


-immovable Fate ? 
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nor hear his voice again. Lord, how empty 
the world was! It looked like an immense 
black cavity. | 

But outwardly, she was calm, she only 
Go to your home and give 
attention to your work. It does not pay to 
gad about after hussies.” 

Maung Lat went on packing silently, Ma 
Pwe had been standing near. As she moved 
off, Ma Than asked in an undertone, “So, Ma 
Shin is not marrying you ?” 

“It looks very much like it,” 
Maung Lat without raising his head. 

Ma Than felt lighter at heart. Hope is 
undying in the human breast. It was hardly 
possible that Maung Lat would ever want to 
marry Ma Than. Still as long as he did not 
marry Ma Shin, Ma Tlian would continue to 
build castles in the air. . 

Before departing, Maung Lat came to pay 
his bill. But Ma Than would not accept 
money from him. She pushed off Maung 
Lat’s hand saying, “I don’t want anything 
from you.” ' 

“Why ?” asked Maung Lat in surprise. 

“T have taken a vow to feed one guest 
free, every month,” Ma Than said. “If you 
come to Rangoon again, put up at my place.” 


“Certainly,” said Maung Lat. He called 
a rickshaw, and putting his luggage in it, 
was soon out of sight. 

The world seemed to become insipid and 
meaningless to Ma Than. What a difference 
between her life a week’s ago, and now! 
She could not go back to that carefree life 
again. Who had cast this noose of love 
round her neck ? Whither lay emancipation 
for her? Would she have to pass the 
remainder of her life, beating her head against 
She had never harmed 
anyone and she had-.always worked for an 
honest living. Then why did God punish 
her in this way ? Not sorrow only, but deep 
shame had fallen to her lot. There was 


replied 


_ nobody to sympathize with her, but plenty to 


laugh at her. She fell flat before the image 
of Buddha, kept in her room, and struck her 
forehead repeatedly against the floor. She 
wanted to be free somehow. She did not 
mind the price. Her loveless life had been 
heaven, compared to this. She could not live 
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amidst this consuming fire. But the face-of - 


Buddha showed no sign of relenting. 


Ma Than changed in every way. She did 
not eat or sleep and she- took no interest in 
her work. She developed a taste for finery, 
all of a sudden. She spent much time 
dressing. She began to wear loongyis of rich 
silk, blouses trimmed with fine lace and she 
would lavish care on her hair too. She would 
become extremely_ restless, when the train 
from Mandalay came in. She would pass in 


and out of her room continually. Maung Lat 


was sure to come at least once again. He 
might not come for Ma Than; but his 
beloved Ma Shin, too, lived in this very city. 

Suddenly one day she appeared at her 
cousin’s house in Kemmendine. They were 
amazed at her dress and jewels! They asked 
in jest. when the bridegroom was coming. 


Ma Than cut short their witticisms and 
asked, “Where have the next door people 
one ?” 

“They have moved off to a distance,” her 
sister-in-law replied. “The girl is going to 
be married.” | 

Ma Than felt giddy. She recovered 
herself somehow and asked, “With whom is 
she going to be married ?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” her ‘sister-in-law 
said. “A young man used to come to the 
house everyday. Her stepmother said, he 
worked in a shop.” 


Ma Than got up to go. On her way back, 
she took a vow to make an offering of gold 
to the Pagoda, if Ma Shin got married before 
Maung Lats return’ to Rangoon. Her 
eagerness at the time of the arrival of the 
Mandalay train increased even more. She. 
could hardly stay indoor. She would dress 
herself in fine clothes and walk about on the 
footpath. Old Ma Pwe continually beat her 
forehead before the Buddha and paid huge 


sums to the learned Phoongyi ; but she could | 


not cure’Ma Than the least bit. The children 
of that quarter were composing comic songs 
about’ Ma Than. — 

Suddenly one day, another crowd of 

anger ed at . Ma Than’s door. A 
passengers stopped at Ma Lhan’s door. S 
long as they were seen approaching, Ma Than 
awaited them with eager impatience and- old 
Ma Pwe thanked the Lord in her heart. If 


Ma Than took an interest in her work ‘again, 
the evil spirit would go out of her surely. 

But what really happened destroyed her 
hopes about Ma Than for ever. As the 
passengers were about to put down their 
bundles, Ma Than approached them and said, 
“Not here please, walk ona bit to Maung 
Chit’s hotel. I have given up the business.” 

The men looked at her in wonder. © Then ` 
they took up their bundles again and departed 
-for another hotel. 

Ma Pwe struck her forehead with her 
hand and flopped down on the floor. The 
Evil one had swallowed the woman com- 
pletely! She forgot even her fear of Ma 


- Than and shouted, “Are you mad, Ma Than? 


Do you want to cut your throat for that young 
fellow? He would only laugh, if he heard 
about you. Do youthink you are still of 
marriageable age ?” 

Ma Than’s face became dark with sup- 
pressed feeling. Without answering Ma Pwe 
she walked into her room. Ma Pwe had 
spoken truly. Maung Lat would laugh. Ma 
Than might die of love, but that was a 
tragedy only to herself. An old woman ` 
dying of love for a young man! It’ would. 
sound comic to everyone. | 

The blood seemed to be mounting to her 
head. So she had fallen so low? She had 
become an object of mirth to people. They 
laughed openly in her face.- The children 


-recited comic verses and clapped «their hands 


when they saw her. -Only a month ago, 
nobody had dared to speak a word before 
her and many used to come ‘supplicating to 
her for a small loan. 

For whom was- she ruining herself like 
this? Maung Lat would never come to her, 
She prostrated herself before the image of 
Buddha and prayed with all her heart and soul. 
Let this impossible desire die oat of her 
heart, let her become a free human being 
again. l l 
Next morning, as the Mandalay train 
thundered in, she controlled herself forcibly. 
She would not go out, but remained seated _ 
inside arranging an offering of flowers and 
fruit for her God. | 

Suddenly a voice was heard outside, “Is 
not Ma Than at home ?” 


Tt was Maung Lat’s Ma Than 


voice | 
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forgot } her God, her vow, pra and rushed 
out. Tt was really Maung Lat. 


Seeing Ma Than he smiled and said, “I 


heard over there that you have given .up 
business. Still I came to see for myself.” 

“Who said I have given up business a 
said Ma Than with eager and glad voice. “Put 
. down your luggage. I did not take in lodgers 
for a few days, because I was unwell.” 

Maung Lat took out his luggage, and paid 
off the rickshaw man. Ma Than ran to make 
tea for him. Ma Pwe was . muttering to 

herself in anger. She walked out with her 
basket of flowers, without speaking to Maung 
Lat. - 


Ma Than ran to the market, and brought 
home many things, and began to make 
preparations for cooking. “Will you eat and 
‘drink like a sensible person this time or 


behave as madly as you did before ?” she 


. asked. 

“T shall bè able to tell you tomorrow,” 
said Maung Lat. 

“What do you mean ?” 
“Why cannot you answer today 4 

Maung Lat smiled wanly. 
and see today. I hear Ma Shin is going to 
marry another fellow. If that’s true then the 
hangman is waiting for me.” 


asked Ma Than. 


3} 


‘Ma Than threw away the faggot she had 


taken up and-sat as if petrified. So Maung 
Lat was willing even ‘to hang for Ma Shin? 
Was not this enough to bring her to her 
senses? After awhile she looked out and 
found that Maung Lat had gone away. 

She left everything uncooked. She locked 


the front door, and took the motor bus for- 


Kemmendine. 

She asked the way to Ma Shin’s house of 
her sister-in-law and soon found herself 
before it. Ma Shin was sitting outside doing 
apiece of knitting. Seeing Ma Than she 
asked, “Whom do you want ? Shall I call 
mother % v 

Ma Than squatted on thë ground by her 
side and said, “No, I don’t want your mother, 
I have come to you on business.” 

Ma Shin was surprised. 
never seen you before,” she said. 

“That does not matter” said Ma Than. “I 
have seen you many times. You know 
Maung Lat? I am a friend of his.” 


“But I have 


“I shall go. 


The . girs expression changed. “Why 
have you come?” She asked harshly. 
“Has Maung Lat come here again? Tell 
him not to come to this side, I don’t want 
murder in this house.” 

“Why don’t you want to marry him?” 
asked Ma Than. “Is your shop assistant. 
handsomer ?” : 


Ma Shin held up her arm. On her wrist 
shone a gold bangle. “Do you see ?” she 
said. “It is his present. But your Maung 
Lat is not worth a pice.” E 

Ma Than began to laugh hysterically. z 
“You refused him for that reason? Weil, 
if you marry him, I promise you shall get as 
much gold’as you desire.” 

The girl thought Ma Than was laughing | 
at her expense. “Sweet words ‘are not worth — 
much,” she said. “I will believe yon when I 


- gee ie gold.” 


“You can see it, if you come with me,” Ma 
Than said. i 
` The young woman stood up. “Wait a bit,” 
she said. “I must give some sort of excuse 

to mother, or she will begin to howl.” ` 

Ma Than stood outside waiting. . Ma Shin 
came out after. a while and said, “Where do 
you want me to go? To the town ?” 

“Yes,” said Ma Than. They reached Ma 
Than’s house within half an: hour. Neither 
Maung Lat nor Ma Pwe had returned. Ma 
Than took off the lock and entered.: “Look 
here,” she said. 

She opened the wooden box as well as 
the casket of jewels and said, “Everything 
you see here, will.be yours. Can your . shop 
assistant give so much? I am ready to hand 
them over now. But there you see the God 
sitting. Promise-before him that you shall 
marry Maung Lat.” 

The girl’s eyes shone with pleasure and 
greed. She passed her hand over the rich 
silk loongyis, and took up and put on the 
jewels one by one. She went and ‘stood 
before the giass, admiring herself. She took 
the sapphire bracelets and turned them round 


and round. Then she asked, “Will you 
really give them to me ?” 
EVs, I will,” said Ma Than. “Bot on 


condition that you marry Maung Lat and 
leave for Mandalay at. once.” 
The girl thought for a minute or two., 
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“All right,” she said. Then Ma Than took her 
to the image and made her swear before it. 

Then Ma Than called a carriage and put 
the girl init. She handed in the box and 
casket also. After she had driven off, Ma 
Than did not re-enter the room, but sat out- 
side waiting for Ma Pwe. 

Ma Pwe returned at twelve. “Why are 
you sitting like this ?” she asked in surprise. 
“Have not you begun the cooking yet?” 

“No,” said Ma Than. “You cook some- 
thing for yourself, I don’t want anything now. 
When Maung Lat returns, tell him to go 
straight to Kemmendine. I have arranged 
everything for him.” 

Ma Pwe was amazed, “What have you 
arranged ?” she asked. “Are you going any- 
where ?” 

Ma Than pointed inside, to the empty 
corner, which the wooden box had formerly 
occupied, “Look there, and you will under- 
stand.” 


Ma Pwe. sat down in dismay. “You have 


given away everything, you wretch,” she 
shrieked, “What will happen to you in old 
age a 

“I gave them away, so that I might enjoy — 
a peaceful old age,” said Ma Than. “This 
temptation would have been my ruin. I 


would have died a dog’s death. Now I feel 


like a human being again. I know I shall | 
never see him again. Jam going ona pil- 
grimage tô Pegu. Look after the household 
for a few days.” 

Ma Pwe went on lamenting. “You gave 
away somuch! It was worth a lot.” 

“Let them go,” said Ma Than. “What 
use would they have been tome? I have 
no children to leave them to. I still have ~ 
the money, and I shall earn more.. When I` 
die, I shall ask my cousin to cover some- 
space on the Pagoda with gold in my name.” 

Ma Than went out, empty-handed. Ma, 
Pwes lamentation continued. All the terms ` 
of abuse she knew, she went on pouring on. 
the Evil One, who had led the woman a 


THE TESTAMENT OF BURTON 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


URTON’S Kasidah is the only poetical 
work of its kind in the “English langu- 
age. It is not a creative translation 


like the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam by Fitz- ` 


Gerald, but a direct creation. Burton was 
inspired to the task years before his perusal 
of the quatrains of Omar, either in Persian 
or English. If he was influenced in the 
slightest, it must have been through some 
Arabic Kasidah; for his acquaintance with 
~ Arabic literature antedated his knowledge 
- of all other Oriental tongues. Even then the 
«Arabic must have been more of a point of 
departure than a model. It is true that 
books of verse on fatalism have been extant 
in Arabia for centuries. Though long folk 
poems and books written by individuals on 
pessimism are common enough in the entire 
East yet we cannot dispute that the form of 
Kasidah is Arabie. 
the stanzaic structure and the thought ex- 
pressed suit the Arab tongue admirably. The 
word Kasidah can be translated variously. 
Here it-will suit one’s purpose to translate 
it “Testament” That the work contains 
Burton’s spiritual will and testament is above 
dispute. What our author has to say was 
never dreamt of by any Arabian. Arab 
poets never heard of Darwinism. They dared 
not look at the cosmos too closely. The 
Kasidah is full of the pessimism and fatalism 
born of modern science. This is a most 
important thing to ponder, especially from 
the stand-point of form. Burton cast into an. 
old Arabic form, without straining it in the 
least, such modern ideas as the nebular 
hypothesis, Darwinism, and comparative 
religion. There is a sharp difference between 
the pessimism of the Arab ancients and that 
of our modern age. The former became sad 
because they believed that we cannot know 
“ life; while people like Richard Burton grow 
melancholy because they have seen too many 
revelations of biology. The ancient Oriental 
did. not know and grew sad; the modern 


The metre, the refrain, . 


Westerner knows and grows sadder. While 
Burton differed from the Arab poets, he differs 
more from the English. For there- was 
no English poet before him who had written 
a vade-mecum on fatalism and scepticism, 
giving some stirring reasons for both in belief 
and conduct. That we can easily quote 
pessimistic and sceptical verses written by 
English and American poets, none can gain- 
say ; but not one of them wrote a compendium 
of .pessimism. Jt remained for Richard 
Burton to produce directly in English a whole 
breviary on the subject. He brought to his 
task a systematic mind and wide experience. 
There is no living issue left out by his 
Kasidah. Burton is as careful with Master 
Sceptic’s Pilgrimage as Bunyan was with 
that of his religious hero. Like Bunyan’s 
Progress, Kasidah too is a spiritual autobio- 
graphy. . 


HOUGH “great men have the shortest 
> of biographies”, it is very difficult to 
sum up their significance to posterity in a few 
sentences. Jn the case of Sir Richard Burton, 
we are forced to be brief, for who can 
enumerate and accurately appraise his work 
as geographer, linguist, diplomat, swordsman 
and literary man? One has to be an authority 
on every subject in order to measure Burton’s 
achievements in it. His was no second-rate 
outlook on life. He reached the zenith in 
each one of his endeavours. Evena manual 
on bayonet practice that he wrote had to be 
adopted by the British Army, because it 
contained the best of suggestions. | 
Sir Richard Burton was born in England 


in 1821.* Both of bis parents were Anglo- 
Saxon. The Bartons, it appears, always 
distinguished themselves as “men of the 


sword.” 


* For the accurate details of Burton’s life, l am 
indebted to his latest biography by Fairfax Downey. 
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The author of Kasidah spent his child- 
hood travelling, if not adventuring, on the 
Continent in the company of an asthmatic 
father who was for ever séarching for a 
cure for his malady. From place to place 


the Burtons went like gypsies.. During this _ 


time the boy Richard acquired his pr rofici- 
ency as a ranking linguist and a swords- 
man: He added to these the Latin habit 
of seeing life realistically. - 

After. acquiring many continental habits, 
he eventually entered Oxford. It is need- 
less to say that like Shelley, Swinburne, 
and some other men of genius, Burton too 
had to leave the University without gradua- 
ting. His knowledge of over a dozen 
languages he did not derive from his Alina 


Mater, He taught himself nearly all of 
them by memorizing their profane words 
first, 


~ Aiar Oxford he became a commissioned 
officer in -the Indian Army. Fortunately, 
at the time Britain had not yet 
English as the State language of that 
country. Burton, who acted as an interpreter 


for the East’ India Company, used Persian, ` 


Sindhi, Arabic, Hindi, and Sanskrit almost 
from the very inception of his acquaintance 
with the Hindus and the Moslems. 

A. few -years later, he took to exploring 
for various Royal Societies of Britain, His 
ability as a. linguist almost forced’ him 
into this kind of work. Though he was 
the ablest orientalist and explorer of his 
age, recognition of his genius came to him 
very late in life He never rose“ above 
the rank of a minister in His  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic Service. 

He was awarded his knighthood almost 


at the threshold of death for his incompara- > 


ble translation of the Arabian Nights. His 
rendering of this classic into English is 
as faithful to the original as it is creative. 

If we compare even the most ordinary 
paragraphs of Burton’s Arabian Nights with 
the translation of the same by . another 
scholar, we can easily verify the superiority 
of the former. 

Burton was more than a scholar: he 
was a poet. Whether writing a book or 
exploring the hinterland of Africa, he 
invested his task with the glamour of 


~‘ 


. anthropology 


set up“ 
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beauty. That is why he was 
of explorers. 
interesting lay .in his ability 
to see all races and all customs through 
a poetic imagination. Wonder and apprecia~ 
tion, enthusiasm and intelligence ` never 


| forsook chim. 
In spite of many disappointments, Burton , 
for’. 
In - 
fact, his wife was a great help to him: . 


lived the life of a very happy man ; 
he was very happy in his marriage. 


According to some critics of sharp 


taste, even she failed him after his death’ i 
Very soon after his passing away, . 


1890. 


the prince | 
The reason -for his making 


one day, seized by a sense of soul-panic, she’. 


burnt almost all of his literary remaizis. 
under the guidance of her Catholic. 
confessor. But how could-this have any 


effect over Kasidah? It is true that Burton’s 
intimate “papers, diaries kept during long 


journeys through Asia, Africa and America, 


and last of all, his pen portraits of the 
famous men and women of the two worlds—- 
every page was cremated. It is probable 
that Lady Burton had the weightiest reason 
for destroying her husband’s literary remains. 


All the same, what frets some critics now: | 


is that. with them perished any obvious key 
to the mind of the man who wrote Kasidah. 
How a healthy and intelligent Anglo-Saxon 
became .a fatalist and a pessimist we shall 
never know. But, alas, 
many sensitive and healthy people w were pessi- 
mists before Burton. 


~ 


E are aware that one .of. the riddles 
of the universe is that some of the 


most fortunate are pessimists. Omar Khayam, - 


we forget that 


the astronomer of Naishapur, is a case: -in. , 


and. : 


point. He was generally admired 
honoured by his contemporaries. . Yet the 
same Omar has left .us his breviary of- 


pessimism in the famous Rubaiyat. 
Sir Richard Burton, a healthy Beton: 
too, was an inveterate sceptic. He puts it 
very succinctly: “Ofvall the safest. ways of 
life, the safest way is still to doubt”. 
Fortunately, he knew how to confine lis 
scepticism within the limits’ of bis mind. 
His heart was different. -He was a fanati- 
cal devotee of bis word of ‘honour. 


His ` 


. lifelong 
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motto ` was, nets ; but “not 


honour Burton the unbeliever,’ chad: one 
O S.” , 1% 


- God, the sternést of. the immortals, Honour. 


' He never čared to’ 
Probably his peu borrowed freely the virtues. 


He Was so conscientious .that he- did, not 
shrink ‘from, being prosaic: in his 
be ‘poetic and. weak. 
that attended his rapier. 

' Sivordsmanship permits ` no secret. de 


. Everything | has to be as sharp and honest 


`- ag, the blade- itself. ` This makes for clarity 
“and strength: No matter what Burton under- 


- took ` 
-chief claim: to immortality rests on! litera- 
ture, it must nòt be forgotten that he was 


-hë firiishéd it honestly. While . his 


an explor er'of the front rank. He ventured 


-- where most. explorers. had,- so. far ,fearéd to 


tread. He was- the-. first - Christian to 


never altered his faith. An. Englishman of 
excellent antecedents, with, a fine sense of 
honour, ventured on’ a mad. -Journey to Mecca 
disguised as a devoted Moslem pilgrim for 


_ the benefit of the Royal Geographical Society 


of Britain. That Burton gained 
from the , successful conclusion of his adven- 


ture is'a well established. fact. He did it 
for the advancement of the science of 
geography. 


Burton had none of fie 
Lawrence had ‘later. 


support ts. that 


- had preceded him. There was no quicker 


mode of travel in those, days than the leisurely 
tread of the camels. It is true he went 
disguised’ as an Oriental with two Eastern 
Muhammadan fanatics. Both’ of these loved 
him, 


ian risking their very lives for Burton. 


sizzling sands, they 
. The monotony -of their journey was broken 


Under that “steel blue” sky, treading on 
went day after 
From 


by occasional fights with Bedouins. 


. behind ` serrated sandstone hills that stabbed 


hid 


the eyes with. their glare, the Bedouins fired 
their leisurely shots, sometimes. just for the ` 
fan- of it. 


Now and then- tinkling camel 
bells of passing caravans served to augment 
their loneliness. All life seemed. to. savour 


- of- the ‘brief sound :and echoes of a camel- 


bell. 


7’ 


‘works, le 


whatever. As thé book puts it.: 
‘thou dost, be strong, be brave, and like the. 


set- 
foot. within the “Kaba” ` in the Haram;, the. 
Muhammadan H oly of Holies at Mecca. Though - 
he changed his costume and language, le 


nothing 


He went where none. 


“They went into the Arabian ` desert 


day. i 


Burton slipped into the fom ore and ` 


elmed from it with just: as much ease as 
‘Lindbergh exercised in crossing. the Atlantic. 


He: was an ‘adventurer of the. first rank: 


. élean, simple, brave,.and uncommercial. 


Though with this journey Kasidah was | 
born in its author’s soul, yet it was written — 
later. Burton did his best not to make ‘it 
public before his . death. He had’ intended 
it to. be, posthumous. He was in no hurry 


'“Do. what 


star, nor rest, nor. haste.’ . 
His soul had. a magnificent ` orbit : “Be 
stout. in-woe, be stark in weal.. To seek the © 
True, to glad the heart, such is the life of. ` 
the Higher Law `i Spurn bribe. of Heaven ~ 
anc threat of Hell .. and hold humanity óne 
mian, whose universal agony: still. strains and, 


strives to gain the goal, where Agonies shall ` 
cease to be.” 7 


There is no doubt that he who” wishes to 
embrace Burton’s faith will have to be a firm. 
believer in the brotherhood ‘of ‘man. Above 
all, he must’ be strong. In other words, he’ 
agrees ‘with the Upanishad’s : “Nayam atma 
balahinena labhya—the weakling can never, 
realize the Self.” 

Burton’s, is not the wishy-washy . scepticism: ` 
of a.Bohemian, He would have noné of it.. 
He is rugged. His faith is rugged. And his 


-yerge is rugged. 


‘Only a man of such strong: fibre can carry © 
conviction when he says that—“The whispers 


of the’ desert wind and. the tinkling of a’ 


camel’s bell” should be man’s symbol of 
life. This Oriental image thrusts itself 
again and again. between the pages of. Kasidah. 
That our existence’ is very brief, we all 
know. But where a poet scores against the 


average mortal is when he dresses that most. 


ordinary truth in the fabulous glory of' a` 
simple image. Shakespeare’s “brief candle” 
and Burton’s “tinkling of a camel’s bell” have 


' become the vocabulary of all mankind. 


One can easily imagine the scene where. 
Burton stood during that . twilight hour 
when the’ camels ‘bell tinkled, ‘then lapsed. 
into silence. Night came on. ‘swiftly. The 


hitherto fiercely shining peaks of the hills 


Darkness like a black 


slid out of sight. . P 
. Only the 


panther leaped upon the land. 


t 


incisive, a 


Jamshid Afrasiyab’s hall ? Canst tell 


others raise ; 
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echo of the receding camel’s bell fretted the 
silence of the stars. 


Suddenly. all life grew 


concentrated into one image, simple and 


sceptre of Anushirwan, the holy grail of high 


Man? ..... Their fame hath filled the seven 
climes, they rose and reigned,’ they fought 
and fell, as swells and swoons across: the 
wold the tinkling of the camel’s bell.” 

As a corollary to the above Burton adds : 


“There is no good, there is no bad; these. 


be the whims of mortal will.” 


If “good and evil” be the two-fold whim. 
of men, how is any one to act in this world, 
where in order to burn that brief candle, 


life, we must act? Burton answers with 
unequivocal soundness : 


before thine own Ideal bow.” 


and gripped the trayeller’s mind. 
“Where are the crown of Kai Khusru, the 
_ has its dignity ; 
me, 


“Spurn every idol’ 





By now it is clear to the reader that 
Kasidah is not only a poem, but ‘the life- 
philosophy of a thoughtful manu of action. 


_ It is a unigue work. It deserves to be read 


It teaches us that scepticism too 
pessimism, its disciplines ; 
and fatalism, its acts of piety. Bohemianism, 
romanticism, and sentimentalism, are not 
only, untrue, but unholy. In this age of 
facile fatalism Burton’s ` Kasidah. ought to 
act like a tonic. 


widely. 


“Do what thy manhood bids thee do, 
from none but self seek applause-; 
he noblest lives and noblest dies _ 
who makes and keeps his self-made laws. 
All other life is. living death, . 
a world where none but Phantoms dwell, 
a breath, a wind, a sound, a voice, 

a tinkling of the camel-bell.” - 


“ 


, ciated. with 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRIAL FINANCE, WITH PREGI 
REFERENCE TO BENGAL*. 


By J. C. SINHA, M. A, PH. D. 


THANK you for the honour you have 
4 done me by asking me to deliver a lecture 
on a subject which, apart from its general 
interest, is attr acting so much attention in 
these days of depressioni when industrial- 


ists all over the world are finding it increas-. 


ingly difficult to finance their “enter prises. 
But the subject is so vast and the problems 
so complex that itis not possible to discuss 
them fully in a single lecture. There is 
hardly any time to discuss the special prob- 
lems of particular industries in this province. 
I would only indicate briefly the main 
problems of our industrial finance and offer a 
few suggestions for their solution. Unfor- 


tunately my task has been rendered . difficult | 


by the diversity of opinion on the subject 
among the Indian and foreign experts asso- 
the Indian Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee. 

The capital needs of industries are of two 
kinds. The first.is fixed capital, sunk perma- ~ 
nently or for long periods in the acquiring of ; 
land, the construction of factory and the 
purchase of machinery. The second 


of raw materials, payment of wages and other 
current.: expenses. A part of ‘the working 


~ capital should be met from permanent capital 


. scope 


as more 





in order to relieve the business man from 
chronic reliance upon commercial banks. 
Any “demand for working capital over and 
above this minimum” is usually covered by 
short-term borrowing and comes witkin the 
of short-term credit. This may be 
defined as credit fora period not exceeding 
one year. The essential characteristics of 
such credits are that they are temporary or 
seasonal, “either of a sel!-liquidating character 
or to be repaid ultimately out of the issue of 
permanent capital.” Any credit 


* An address delivered before the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce. y 


is ~ 
working capital whichis used for the purchase ` 


required by industry for a period exceeding 
one year will be treated in this paper as long- 
term credit, though it would perhaps have 
been better to divide credit exceeding one 
year into two sub-classes—(a) intermediate 
credit, ranging from one to five years and. (b) 
real long-term credit for a period exceeding 
five years; which should come only from the 
investor. 

Different classes of industries require 
short and long-term eredit in varying propor- 
tions. Firstly, let us take the case of cottage 
industries. They deserve a passing mention, 
on ateount of their special importance in a 
land of small agricultural holdings like India. 
Even these small industries have different 
types. Sometimes the business is carried on 
by a single independent producer working in 
his own home and controlling the entire 
»rocess of production. In such . cases, the 
difficulty is not: so much of finance as of 
marketing the finished product. The more 
common type is that of a producer working in 
his own home but receiving advances either 
in cash or in kind from a middleman to whom 
he sells the product. Under such a system, 
he buys his raw materials dear, but has to sell 
his: finished product cheap. Problems of 
small karkhanahs or workshops in which a few 
artisans are employed on time or piece wages, 
as In the bell-metal industry of Khagra, are 


much the same as those of cottage industries 
| proper. 
fixed capital. 


All these industries employ little 
Their financial requirements 
are mostly for short periods yet no ordinary 
joint-stock bank can cater for their needs. If 
they are to have finance at reasonable charges, 
the risk of the creditor must be minimized. 
One method of ‘ensuring this is to organize 
these small units into a co-operative associa- 
tion. As has been aptly said, “Like travellers 
in an unexplored country, confidence in their 
success is enhanced, if they travel in an 


p2 


association instead of proceeding indepan- ; 


dently.” 
opinion on the question that the best agency 


for meeting the credit needs of cottage indus-. “of this ?. 
advance is required, has ,a limited market ` 
‘or if the 


tries is co- ‘operative, The establishment of the 
Bengal Provincial - Co-operative Industrial 
Society, Lid. is likely to remove a. long-felt.- 
want -of the cottage.industries of this province 
regarding the supply of raw materials and . 
the marketing. of finished products; if the 
Society and co-operative financing bodies like ` 


3 Industrial Unions receive reasonable financial ` 


. and not directly to the cottage worker. 
whei co-operative organization is not. feasible, . 


organized’ industries. 
~into. small, medium-sized and-large businesses 


. assistance from the 
years to come, under the recently passed. 


“Suggestion may be offered..here. 
: co-operative. organization 
--financial: ` assistanes 


Government for some 


Bengal State Aid to Industries ‘Act. One - 
Wherever. 
is possible, any ` 
from the . Government. 
should’ be given through such organization 
Only . 


the Director of Industries should grant small ' 
loans and supply improved tools and - plants, 
preferably onthe hire-purchase system. 

But industries which give: rise to more 
complex’ problems.: ‘of industrial. finance are 


-wpn aa 


ccording” ‘to. the amount of capital invested. 
Most ` of the . small and medium-sized indus- 


` ‘tries in Bengal . as ‘well’.as in other provinces, 


_ have “not: yet: been organized on a joint-stock ` 


‘province. possess the “company”, 


basis’, with. share’ eapital, but are owned by > 
a single’ proprietor or a body of partners. | 
Practically all ‘the large | industries of this- 
structure: 

How- far are the credit yemirenenis of 


“these: different classes. ‘Of industries met at 
present . from thé. existing banks ? 
- Industrialists 
_ tiedium-sized ‘industries 


Several 
- ċorinected. with small and. 
complained : before . 


- the ‘Provincial Banking’ Inquiry . Committee 


in Bengal 
‘means confined. to the industrialists of this 


‘(and ‘the - complaint’ is by~ no 


province only) that they‘ did not get even 
“short-term. advances from banks, although 


"t 


v The complaint was that 


‘this was recognized as the legitimate business 


over the world. 
panks refused to ` 
lend either against. produce or against block. 
assets and the result was that the indus- 
trialists had to borrow from indigenous: 


of commercial banks all 


lend proper 


, Committee, that 


that 


~ 


` 
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bankers at high rates “of interest varying. 


Toere is hardly any difference of -Vfrom 18 to 36` per cent. 


But are the banks’ aes ‘to: be blamed i 
TE the commodity against which, - 


demand for it is“ seasonal -in 
character, or if it is liable to great fluctua- - 
tions in prices or to rapid deterioration 
of quality, it is difficult for- any bank to- 
financial assistance. . If the. 
only security offered is plants, machinery ` 
for buildings, ‘orditiary commercial -banks . 
must refuse to lock up their. funds to any. 
appreciable extent, for they are’ to ‘discharge 
their obligations to their depositors. 

ust also remember .that- there is no-central, '’ 
bank in: this country upon ‘whose’ active,’ 
support, the Indian banks’ dan rely in‘times. | 
of difficulty. Farther, it.may. be’. pointed. . 
out that. modern banking facilities, © can: ` 
hardly be expected . without modern ` methods : 
of business. As was pointed out by a witness | 
before the Indian Central ‘Banking Inquiry’ » 
“smaller industries - which 
were generally propriétary. concerns: did not: 
prepare. and make ‘available balance-sheets 


“They may be divided /vegarding their financial, position’ and, that 


banks were handicapped by the consequent lack: 
of. knowledge in granting ‘advanees to them.” -~ 

But Indian industrialists .who publish 
balance sheets and whose business is: ‘organized. 
ona joint-stock basis,” have algo complained 
of lack of financial assistance. They maintain 
it is difficult to” satisfy the Imperial. | 
Bank and other banks. whose ‘superior staff - 
is mainly European, as to the soundness of . 
of their financial position. ‘The - grievance 


js not that the European: officers. are-unsym- ' 


pathetic to. an Indiati. customer, but that . 


da the present - condition of the country they. - 


cannot have that ‘intimate contact with him, 
which iš -essential to a pi oper éstimate of. 


‘his credit. 


_ It must not therefore be supposed that 
the lack of credit. facilities to Indian manu- 
facturers is always :due to. their ‘own fault. 
Thus, they complain, and rightly; that banks 
are “willing to lend fr eely in . times of 
prosperity, -but restrict advances ‘when they ¥ 
are most required, vix. im times’ of adversity. 
This difficulty cannot arise if banks take 
care to finance. different kinds of industries. ' 


’ 


We”. 


~~ 


kaolin 


Various other suggestions may be made 
for improving the 
borrowing and lending in the case of the 
existing institutions. OP 
commercial bills in our inland trade. is sure 
to increase the facilities for such credit. If 
licensed warehouses are set up, the ware- 
house receipts can provide eligible security 


for short-term loans, if the commodity 
stored has a sufficiently wide market. If 
the Government could. standardize the 


quality’ of some of our raw materials which 
have now only a local market and grade 
them, their markets would become much 
wider. It would then be easier for com- 
mercial banks to advance loans against such 
raw materials, 


Apart from the question of improving. 


the facility for short-term loans, such stan- 
dardization would be of great help to many 
of our local industries. A gentleman connect- 
ed with a pottery factory in Bengal, 
complained to me some time ago that neither 
nor glazing materials’ of required 
specifications were regularly available from 
Indian sources. The result was that due to 
the cracking of the glaze, about eighty 
per cent of the finished products had often 
to be rejected. A manufacturer of toilet 
soap at Dacca recently said, “Indian tallow 
‘is so unreliable in quality that as a matter 
df practical : experience, I. find it cheaper to 
import tallow from Europe.” - 

Even if the method of short-term borrow- 


ing and lending is improved on the lines ofi% with finance. 


the above sugg estions, it will not solve the main 


‘problem of industrial finance in India. Most in- 


dustries under European management have 
sufficient finance, but practically ‘all industries 
under Indian control, whether they are’ large, 


technique of short-term 


The popularization of}: 
a to time 


` another loan. 
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in their recent report, “It has been represented 
to us ‘that great difficulty is experienced by 
smaller and medium-sized businesses in 
raising the capital which they may from time 
require, even when the security 
offered is perfectly sound.” ‘The peculiarity 
of India is that even many of, her large 
industries, managed by the children of the 
‘soil, suffer from the. scarcity of perma per manent 


éapital. 
“This leads to many undesirable con- 
sequences. The scanty capital .of our in- 


dustrial concerns is -invested in machinery } 
and buildings, . leaving little fluid capital 


V available for current expenses. The business 


is thus compelled from its very start, to 
approach banks for so-called short-term loans 
which can be paid off only by the issue of 
Thus , borrowing, ceases to be 
seasonal or temporary, asa short-term loan 
should be, but becomes permanent. Like the 


‘Indian ryot, our industrialist becomes a chronic 


borrower and the possibility.of.the bank’ 
refusal to renew the loan, hangs on his head 
ike the sword of Damocles. The real remedy 
for this is to increase the permanent capital. 
Thus the mam problem — is - to create a 
channel through which long-term capin can 
flow into our industries. 

Excepting industries like iron a steel 


‘which require a very large amount of fixed 


capital, practically all the big industries of the 
province under European control, vix., jute, tea 
and coal seem to have been well provided 
In the last two industries, Euro- 
peans, due partly to their racial advantage 


and partly to their being first in the field,- 


have generally secured better lands for 
. 8 ) + + + 

gardens ‘and better mines than their Indian 

competitors. Backed by powerful firms. of 


“medium-sized or small, appear to be underj/ managing agents and having sometimes access 


capitalized. The degree 
zation varies in different types of industry. 
It is generally much greater in small and 
medium-sized industries, specially when the 
capital is supplied by a single owner or a 
group of partners, unless the proprietor of the 
concern isa big magnate. Even when the 
capital for such industries is raised by shares, 
it is generally insufficient. But this diffculty 
is by no means peculiar to India. The 
Macmillan’ Committee of England observe 


of under-capitali{* to the capital market of London, European 
industrialists have not generally to worry 


about capital, except in times of abnormal 
depression. Bengali concerns present, on the 
other hand, a striking contrast. Even in tea 
where Bengali enterprise has been quite 
successful, there is insufficiency of capital, 


‘not only in proprietary concerns but also in 


joint-stock companies. Sometimes this is 
due, as a prominent Indian tea planter said 
before the Bengal Banking Committec, to 
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the idea of making “the capital 


54 


of the 
company not too high’ “so that large 


| dividends might be paid. 


‘it is due to the inability of the promoters 


| to . 
‘result is that even 


market. The 
successful Indian tea. 


reach a wider capital 


' gardens which ordinarily pay high dividends 


_ depression ‘began. 


| but do_ _not_build anya 


adequate reserve, are 
in the utmost financial difficulty in times of 
depression. The financial problem of the 
coal industry under Indian management, is 
much more acute. The industry was already 
in difficulties before the present world 


not yet been organized on a joint-stock basis. 
Their resources have already been spent on 


land and machinery, leaving little fluid capital 


available for their current expenses. The 
chief defect of the industry is the excessive 


On other occasions, - 


Most of the Indian coal 
- concerns are owned by proprietors and have 
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business and active influence on industry. 
To distribute the risks of issue transactions 
the German banks form a syndicate or 
Konsortium, each member of which pledges 
itself to accept a certain portion of the 
issue. This “Kartellization” of banking ‘has 
promoted and in some cases been influenced 
by, the “Kartellization” of industry. 

It is not necessary to .discuss here the 
relative merits and defects of British and 
Na methods, for neither method is 

uitable for India at the present day. ‘Though’ 
we have commercial banks like those of 
England, we laek the anrivalled- capital 
market of. London. Agencies for the market- 
ing of industrial securities like English issue 


_ houses and finance companies are also wanting. 


Successful firms of managing agents do the 
-work of issue houses but their ‘number is. 
limited. The German method cannot also be 


number of separate colliery companies. “This}: adapted to our conditions.’ We lack the 
| entails uneconomic production, high overhead] ) tradition of “Kartellization” of industries’ and 
charges” and defective marketing. The} finance. There are few joint-stock banks in 
“remedy lies in rationalization, but “that is not] India with sufficient resources and experience 
Ta matter of temporary. financial accommoda- to do issue business. Even if it were possible 
. tion, but of long-period capital assistance.” to convert the existing Indian banks into- 
This long-term capital must ultimately;, banks of'the German type, they could assist 
come from the investor. In the induct | only our large industries organized on a joint- 
alized countries of the West, there sare insti- stock basis but they would not meet the needs 
tutions which act as intermediaries between of those which are owned by proprietors 
the investing public and the entrepreneur, at -and have no share capital at all. What we 
least in the case of large industries. These. require in India is an organization not J 
institutions are called investment banks. merely for issue business but also fer indus- 
We may note here -briéfiy the” ‘difference \ trial mortgage banking. 
between English and Continental methods of .. A new organization has. therefore to be 
industrial finance. In England, right up to setup. The members of the Central Banking 
the war, investment banking, was separate Committee aswell as the foreign experts’ 
from commercial banking, the latter supplying are in favour of a special institution, but 
short-term and the former long-term credit. their objects are different. The ideal of 
But after the war, this policy of. complete’ the foreign experts is that financial assistance 
separation has been abandoned by. establi- by the State to ordinary private enterprise 
_ shing a connecting link between the two. -should be avoided. They suggest an Indus-- 
| In Germany, which represents the Continental į trial Bank (they call it ‘ecorporation’) which 
| ‘type, there is no such separation. The great would limit its activity mainly to pioneer, 
| 
| 
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joint-stock banks there (Grossbanken) do ‘both enterprise of a non-competitive character. 
The capital for such an institution cannot 
be expected to come from private investors. 
The experts’ therefore suggest that it will 
have to be financed mainly by the Govern- 


_ kinds of work. Before the war, they worked 
with a much larger proportion of capital and 
resources than is the case to-day, and were 
thus in a position to make long-term advances 


_ to their industrial clients. At present they are ment. No- body denies the need for suchj_ 
developing along the lines of English joint- an institution. But will it- solve thej 
stock banks but still retain their’ issue difficulties, of industries under Indian 


i i i 
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management ? Possibly the experts thought 
that the financial difficulty 
concerns Was not serious or that 
to inefficient management. 
The members of thë Central 
Committee have taken a more correct view 
of the situation. 
facilities to be offered by 
Bank to existing industries -also. 
is desirable that the 
enterprises whose industrial possibilities have 


it was due 


the Industrial 
But. it 


not yet been fully explored, -should be left. 


in the hands of provincial governments. If 


this is done, the suggestion of the members’ 
of the Central Banking Committee that the, 


. Government should subscribe a portion of 
the share capital appears to be Unnecessary. 
If the lack of capital of the majority” “of 
Indian concerns is mainly due to their 
inability to reach a wider class of investors 
and not to their inefficient management, there 
is no reason why the requisite share capital 
of the bank will not come from private 
investors. 


Tam not in favour of the proposal that 


the funds of the bank should come mainly} . majority report, will not arise. 


from share capital. Mortgage banking should 
be one of its functions. It should therefore 
raise most of its funds by debentures rather than 
by shares. The failure of the Credit Mobilier, 
which was the pioneer of industrial banking 
in the West, was partly due to its inability 
to reach genuine investors through the issue 
of debentures. The limitation of debentures 
to twice the amount of the share capital 


of Indian ` 


Banking 
I 


They want to extend the, 


financing of pioneer ° 


Though the majority of n Te of thej 
Banking Committee are in favour] 
of independent provincial industrial banks,]; 
it is, better to have an all-India institution,), 
with five provincial branches with local boards” 


, Central 


of directors, in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Cawnpore and Lahore. With the growth of its 


‘business, it may be necessary in future to + 


start branches in other provinces under 
the jurisdiction of corresponding local boards. - 
The chief objection to independent f 






: 


provincial banks is that industries in any | 


province are not sufficiently diversified. An 
all-India bank is thus necessary with a view 
to a+wider distribution of risks and to 
provide a central agency for the issue of its 
own debentures and of industrial securities 
sponsored by it. For the same reason it is 
undesirable to: have special industrial banks] ¢ 
for particular industries, as suggested i in somet 


v quarters. 


If the interest on the debentures of the 
Industrial Bank is guaranteed by the 
Central Government, the.. constitutional 
difficulty of which so much is made in the, 
To” guard 
against the possibility of employment of the 
bulk of the bank’s funds in a particular 


province, the investment of more than 
one-third of its funds in the jurisdiction 
of any particular local board may be 
prohibited. This will ensure proper geo- 
graphical diversification of investments. 
Another argument against the all-India 


bank is that its outlook may ‘be too wide to 


as suggested in the majority report of the|/suit the financial ‘repuirements of minor 


Central Banking Committee, appears therefore 
to be undesirable. At the outset, the bank 
should be allowed to raise debentures on the 
basis of the mortgages of the industrial 
concerns, to an amount not exceeding five 
times its paid-up capital. With the growth of 
business, this limit may have to be ultimately 
raised to ten times the paid-up capital. 

It is true that debentures are not popular 
in this country with spectativd investors, who 
look to capital appreciation rather than 
to steady yield. Butthere is a large class of 
genuine investors with whom this class of 
securities is sure to find favour, if there is the 
State guarantee of a minimum rate of interest 
for a limited period. ` 


industries. This difficulty will be partly 
removed by the formation of local boards. 
If necessary, each provincial government may 
also deposit definite sums with the bank for 
a limited period of years, with the stipulation 
that a low rate of interest will be payable to 
the Government on that partion of the 
deposit, which is utilized in loans by the Bank 
to medium-sized industries of that province. 
What would, be the extent of financial 
assistance to be rendered. by the bank ? 
The majority of members of the Central 
Banking ‘Committee want to confine its 
activity to the provision of long-term capital 
only. But as Mr. Subedar rightly points out 
in his minority report, the securities - held 
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to, long-term ‘loans. 


the case of machinery and building than in 


re re ee 
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by the industrial bank, may include a floating 
charge on the assets of an industrial concern 
which may find it extremely difficult to get. 
temporary loans, from .other institutions. 
The bank should ‘therefore be empowered 
to grant short-period loans to its industrial 
clients, even against block assets. in addition 
With regard to the 
latter class ‘of advances, it should be noted 
that depreciation is a more important factor in 







the case of agricultural land. Long-term 
industrial loans should not. generally. be 
given for-a longer period, than fiye. years, `. 
though in agriculture, . the, “period , of, such 
loans mày: extend: eyen to fifty . years., It | 
cannot bė too- often. emphasized ` that. thei 


- Industrial Bank cannot find money per manenily | 


for capital- -expenditure | ‘in industries.” Its}. 
main function is to ‘act as ‘an_ intermediary 
between the permanent investor and industry, 
supplying: not’. only short-term’ deficiencies! 
‘but also those extending over a! -period ofj.. 
time; 

The Endive iak, Bais sonia: not bey. 
regarded asa’ sovereign remedy’ for” all. our 
industrial ills. ‘Conditions favourable for} 
further industrial ‘development . must ~ be:. 
created, by the active: co-operation. 
State: ~and the. people. ‘he’ bank will 
furnish.no doubt an important link. between 


‘the investor and industiy, . for, the supply. of . 


credit to the latter. But the basis of credit} . 
is; inthe last resort; a psychological one. 


t p 


“depression. ° 


rin recent ° 


of the}. 
- our 
' national ‘government. - 


It is ultimately based on the confidence 
reposed by, the, lender in the borrower. | 
The bank can only create a channel for the 
flow of capital, but this flow will ultimately 
depend on. the degree of. confidence which 


your industrialists can secure for themselves 
, and for their business. 


The success of the 
bank will depend as muth-.on this factor as ` 
on the avoidance of some ‘special dangers. 
inherent in industrial banking. Speculative 
. temptation in the issue of securities should 
be avoided at. all cost. Great care should 


. also. be. taken ii ‘diversifying . the’ ‘risks. of 


investment, otherwise - the FeSOurces . ‘of -the 


bank will ‘become: locked : upand it-will be 


; saddled | with the management _ of. industrial 
` concerns: mortgaged: to- ite te. yee 

- In conclusion; I must- confess my’ inability 
to. suggest’ to you any: immediate -scheme.for 
‘helping: our: industries out- ‘of. the present 
Të- would : be ‘imprudent to-start 
~ the Industrial Bank ‘so long as-prices continue 
to. fall. : -Banking - facilities. . for - rationaliza- 
tion which have been intr oduced in England 
“years ‘are - unattainable . im. this 
“We: lack: the | issue „houses -of 


” 


countr y, 


England; -thé peculiar organization. of Conti- 


'nental banks, the resources of British joint- 
stock’ banks, a céntral’ bank as the .pivot.of 
‘banking’ machinery,’ ‘andabove.-all, -a 
-All these .go to’ the 
very root of- the matter and canpot he over- 
looked in our. impatient idealism. *.. l a 
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ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
By RAMAPRASAD CHANDA 


od S 


E the nineteenth century.: public interest. was phy, palaeography, epigraphy, chronology, ancient 
more concerned -with the literary than with history, ancient geography and 
‘India. 


the- material rema, s 


twentieth century the 
latter class of Indian 
monuments have been 
receiving their due 
share of attention, and 
publications relating 
to them have been 
increasing in number 
by leaps and bounds, 
As a consequence, the 
absence of a periodical 
bibliography has long 


been felt, particularly. 


by students working 
in India where there 
are very few well- 
organized libraries, In 
a happy moment 
Professors Vogel, Krom 
and Kramers of» the 
University of Leyden 
resolved to publish an 
annual bibliography 
of Indian archaeology 
on behalf. of the 
Kern Institute of 
Leyden. Four magni- 
ficent volumes, contain- 
ing the bibliographies 
for 1926, 1927, 1928 


and 1929 are now 


before us, The entries 
are not confined to 
publications relating to 
India“ proper only, 
but deal also with 
those that relate to 
Ceylon, Further India, 
Indonesia and adjoin- 
ing territories includ- 
ing Iran, Mesopotamia, 
Turan, Tibet, Afghani- 
stan, and. the | Far 
East, that is to | say, 
alli- areas- that vhave 


directly influenced or 


been. influenced. by 
India, The term 


archaeology. is. also 


given.a wide | scope 
and made to include 
architecture and, sculp- 
ture, painting,iconogra- 


8 





numismatics. — 


In the The entries, again, include, not only contents j 


Front and Side View ‘of a Bronze Buddha Statuette 
From Kota Bingun, Borneo 
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of articles and books, but also extracts from 
reviews and notices of the latter. The compila- 
tion of the entries in the volumes have been 
carried out with admirable care and thoroughness, 
Henceforward it will be necessary for every 
student of Indian archaeology and history to 
use them constantly in the way in which an 
orthodox Hindu householder daily consults the 
Panjika (almanac) before setting about anything. 

The most interesting portion of each volume 
of the Bibliography is the introduction giving 
concise accounts of explorations carried out and 


discoveries made during the year all over the 
Asiatic world’ with India as its centre. These 
accounts, embodied in notes, ın many cases 


drawn up by the explorers themselves, are liberally 
illustrated by excellent collotype plates. Even 
those who are not specialists will find these 
notes entertaining and instructive. To the 
Indian students of archaeology the notes on the 
discoveries in Further India and Indonesia will be 
most welcome. The arts of these areas are not the 
independent creations of the fancy of the local 
artists, They are Indian in origin and follow 
Indian tradition and authority regarding general 
shape and treatment, But there arose great 
local artists who could view the old Indian themes 
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in the same volume of the Annual Bibliography 


(p. 23) are of great interest : 


In summing up his conclusions, M. Finot 
points out that the evidence afforded by the 


temple of Isvarapura is apt considerably to 
modify our views regarding the history of 


Cambodian art. Hitherto it was thought that 
Jayavarman VII was the last great King of 
Cambodia and that his death marks the end 
of Khmer culture. It has now become clear 
that this view is erroneous. Khmer civilization 
did not end in 1200 but remained a living force 
till at least 1350 A. D. After Jayavarman VH 
art and letters continued to flourish. It appears 
that during the 13th and l4th centuries the 
knowledge of Sanskrit stood in high repute and 
that men of learning enjoyed special favour at 
the royal court. The art of the period is 
distinguished by an extreme elegance aba delicacy 


which perhaps betoken inherent weakness and 

decline. 

In the Annual Bibliography for 1929 
Professor Sylvain Lévi contributes a brilliant 


article on “The Karmavibhanga illustrated in’ 
the sculptures of the buried basement of the 
Barabudur.” The buried lower basement of 
Barabudur decorated by inscribed bas-reliefs 
was laid bare by Ijzerman in 1885. The 
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The Gift of a Parasol and Its Reward 
From the Buried Basement of Barabudur 


with fresh eyes and could invest them with 
some new quality of form and design. As an 
example we reproduce the bronze Buddha 
statuette found at Kota Bangun in 
(Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for 
the year 1926, p. 25, plate xi). All the gers 
of the right hand offering protection are not 
outstretched as in Indian images, and_ the left 
hand holds a mango fruit instead of the hem of 
the garment. These variations add considerably 
to the liveliness and grace of the figure. M. 
Finot’s concluding remarks in his monograph 
on the temple of Isvarapura, summed up 


Borneo 


Sanskrit inscriptions originally meant for the 
guidance of the sculptors to indicate the subjects 
in view have been deciphered by Brades, Kern 
and Krom, the last scholar also perceiving 
“that the reliefs were grounded on a definite, 
established text.” Professor Lévi discovered 
that ‘definite text? in Nepal in 1922. One of 
these reliefs is reproduced herewith. It consists 
of two scenes. The one to the right bears the 
inscription Ohatradana, ‘the gift of a parasol.’ 
The story of the Karmayibhanga illustrated 
here runs :— 


In this connection it is related in what manner 


ach 


g 


fy 


é 


the Lord, when crossing the Ganges, obtained 
his reward for having presented an umbrella to 
_ the stupa of a Pratyekabuddha. It is even so 
as the holy Sundara-Nanda enounceth : 

By means of steam bath and an. ointment of 
orpiment, 

And by the gift of an umbrella, I have 
acquired this golden-coloured complexion. - 


In the same volume 
Dr. Goloubew briefly 
describes the clearing - 
of Prah Khan temple 
at Angkor and the 
excavations of Tra- 
Kien, the site of the 
ancient capital of 
Champa (Annam). 
Among the sculptures 
recovered from the 
jungle near Prah 
Khan are “two re- 
presentations of a 
female divinity, shown 
kneeling, the face of 
which, with the eyelids 
closed, is enlivened by © 
a smile (Plate iv, figs. 
a and b).” Theeyelids 
are not really closed, 
but show the eyes 
fixed on the tip of 
the nose in the pose 
of the Dhyana-yogin,* 
a common feature of 
the images of the 
Buddhas, the Jinas, 
and of all the gods 
and goddesses wor- 
shipped by the 
Buddhists «nd the 
Brahmanists. A Sans- 
krit- inscription dis- 
covered at Tra-Kien 
“which belongs to 
the reign of- Praka- 
sadharma (7th century 
A. D.), records the 
construction of a 
temple in honour of 
thegreat rishi and poet 
Valmiki, the author 
of the Ramayana.” 

The foreword to 
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eye of the prosent financial crisis, deserves serious 
attention of all interested in Indian archaeology. 


Dr. Vogel writes : a 


These initial observations, however auspicious 
and sincere, by which we open the fourth volume 
of our Annual Bibliography, should not be taken 
to imply that every apprehension with regard to 

the future of this periodical has now Te- 





each volume of the Front and Side View of a Female Deity Kneeling 
Bibliography by the From the Prah Khan Temple at Angkor Thom 


enimenteditor-in-chief, 

Professor Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, shows an eager 
desire to bring the work to greater perfection. But 
a passage in the foreword to the Annual 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the year 
1929, written at the end of April, 1931, on the 





~ * Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
No. 41, p. 26. 







moved. It should be borne in mind that the | 
Institute can employ only one paid assistant on — 
the very laborious work connected with the — 
Bibliography and that the remuneration it can 
offer him is far from adequate. For the rest, we 
have to depend entirely on unpaid assistance — 
rendered by University professors and student y 
who are largely absorhal: by their educational — 
duties and personal investigations and studies, | is 
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-© the other hand, the alt to $i accomplished is 
likely to increase year, by eyen now. we 
äre painfully | Adii ue f the el of the 
-“ introduction ‘as well as of the Biblio graphy prope 
in certain fields of research.’ The ‘utility’ of 
snc work of . this. kind largely depends on its Sahaus- 
_ tiveness and on its timely Appearances: 
“In view of the circumstances’ here ‘@fldined 
o! itis clear ‘that, in order “fo ‘secure the greatest 
» possible: completeness’ asi well’ as’ thè“ greatest 
possible punctuality, a further strengthening of 
: the financial position of this undertaking is most 
urgently required,” 
= The financial crisis has led to the further 
weakening of the financial position of the Annual 
Bibliogr aphy | which is supplied gratis to 
members of the Kern. Institute on payment of 
the small annual subscription of 5 guilders 
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(Rs. 6) for the membership. As India is much 
more interested in this publication than, Holland 
and Netherlands. India, it may be hoped. that. 
the «supreme and the- ‘provincial Govern ments, 
the Indian States; “universities and “public 
libraries and. all: educated Indians should’ now 


come to the rescue of this Ae useful: under- 


taking. 


Nore | i Siea 
The annual subscription of the KERN | INSTITUTE 


is 5 guilders (Rs. 6) for or inang members and 25. 
The payment of 100; 


guilders- (Rs. 30) for patrons, 
guilders (or 500 guilders for patrons), will. entitle 
one to life membership. Remittances may be made 
through NETHERLANDS INDIA. COMMERCIAL BANK, 
Royal Exchange Place, East, Caletta. 


AN ART EXHIBITION IN MADRAS 


AST November, Mr. Deviprasad Ray- 
L Chaudhuri, the Principal of the Madras 
School of Art, arranged an exhibition 

of the works of the teachers and students 
of the school at his own. residence, This 
exhibition, which included examples of 
sculpture, painting and the decorative arts, 
has been enthusiastically acclaimed by the 
Press as marking a new departure in the 
artistic activities of the Presidency. The 
Hindu wrote that until recently the work of 
the students of the Madras School of Art 
were repetitions of the usual banal subjects ; 
but they have now made a break in that soul- 
less tradition. It was no doubt an act of 
) 


(3 
Ss 
` 


courage on the part of the Principal tó. allow 
the students to haye their own way. But 
this courageous act has been amply justified 
by the results. In the opinion of this paper 
the exhibition was an eloquent testimony to 
the influence of the new Principal ‘of ‘the 
school, for till very recently it would ‘have 


been impossible even to conceive of such an 


exhibition, not to speak of bringing it 
within the range of possibilities. Zhe 


Madras Mail also anticipates great things 
from the students of the Madras School on 
the strength of the talent displayed by the 
artists in this exhibition. 
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THE MADRAS ART EXHIBITION 
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MOTHER 
By Subba Rao 
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THE THORN r a a, Al 
By Doraswami Achari y Govindaraja 
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MADRAS Art Exurerrron 





UNDER THE MIDDAY Sun 
By Rasiklal Parekh 


THE KSHATTRIYA GIRL 
By Deviprasad Ray-Chaudhuri 
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NIRVANA 
By Deviprasad 
Ray-Chaudhuri 


APSARAS 
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Plate IV MADRAS Art EXHIBITION 





Oory 
By Birabhadra Rao Chitra 





AFTER THE STORM 
By Deviprasad Ray-Chaudhuri 





DEVADASI 
By Devalingam 
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Tg aes igi noe : setting at pomp’ ‘and Ci! 
d --gunistance::: ‘Thins: autumn + sunlight; 

> picked! out: the:charming | figureof the 
niece‘of President Hindenbiirg by: ax windows 

Baroness.» Heléne -i vonz: Nostitz- -Hindenburg 

was handsome, genial, and hearty in manner. 


From ‘time; to: timé-. she was: stealing’ a. ‘look 


ata lovely picture óf Astatue: of Buddha; mow: 


bx Musée. Guimet.i:To: cher Lit 

Les: : courageous. decisión, deters 
mined. fight: and: heroie: calm.» This: pictures 
she: - “explained, ' goes with: her: wherever. she: 


r eposing o 


_happens: to bea “Phe room ‘wasnesmall «bute 


‘States. 


Hose. benevolénce: “has::soul. 


*quiet,,; and’ .-decotous;t. the v. humi: tofi Othe 
Strect, - reaching “only. ifaintly- through: : “the! 
Te ve Da SG a a 

In thé. ‘person of his: ‘niece; othe : Packs 
ness. Helène «von. : Nostitz-Hindenbiirg;. 1: thé 
warrior-President;: of --the:: German: ‘Republic: 
has, an _emissssary toi Ameriga: of : .distiné= 
tion. This: “ig, her. first visitrto the United: 
She isi!-on ae ‘speaking. ‘tour: - "Uns: 
doubtedly, she is .one ofi the! most: ‘popular: 
European -visitors via the “United «States:at» 
the- moment, ;.:In. the high: ‘society ‘of America: 
she. is’ much Sought; after? butsshe:: takes: 
‘in the social hubub with- ‘equanimity! ; Shé- 
is, not: only: interested :- ini the’. affairs . of 
Europe: :iand: America, | ‘but: also:.6£->" India; 
She- “keeps ; track. ofthe: universe.” ii Moré! 
impor tant. yet, sleis: a genuine liberal. She. 
_is, a friend iof: freedom and! liberty. ; She is.: 
ka’ woman “whose. intellect: possesses: wings and: 
‘She | has. met 
Rabindranath | Tagore - and : Sarojini: Naidu in’ 
Berlin;:-; and: thought. highly of: them. For! 
Mahatmas: Gandhi: ;she'-has! unbounded admi»: 
ration: She regards: him not; as. a religious 
visionary ` buta practical: statesman, , well: 
aware” of his. -objectives and: the. best ik 
to obtain enk i e a es e Gas) 
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an artist and a speaker of: note! ‘She ‘is 
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and ig ca! leader iin’ the -yitéllectinal’ ‘life of- 
the capital of the German Repiiblie* Hex salon 
has become famous, as a -meeting-place. where 
foregathgr the intellécttials , of “all” countries, 
Inher “Own Hight: she’ ‘has ares An n inter= 


national i _2éputation ” as 
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ageh nG ied of a “yégifne' rere 
Will sön be “recalled “only” in’ “history. She’ 
is’ the’ author” of: ‘several | other voliings; the: 
latest: being* ‘al! ' highly- prized “lite of’ ‘Atiouste’ 
Rodin,” the | “world-known’, French” “geulptor,, A 
which: lihas”? been!” “ttanslited:’ ‘inte ‘English. 
This book, Dialóg gues’ with “Rodin, g à 
revéaling”™ pisstaphy: of *thé® Soteat ` ‘seulptor, f 
being based on an association of-long stand-’ 
ing. He was one of her . dearest, friends, 
and.::-beli¢ved: iby: her -fo:'bercthe’> only scùlp- 
tor- sinċe. the:idaynof they Greeks: Who is 
ih; the:sisame: class? witli. { ancient niasters.? 
The. biography sholds-the: reader's: interest: 
iiss iron: giipiiiand = makeb) fhe férgotton: 
days sof. Rodin. ‘live’. again, Iti gives athe: 
readér a rfecling: of being»: actually: imi .ithe: 
sp aC of ithe: immortah ‘sculptor: and hears: 
Shim otal: This sis smotinthe:: ‘place: “to: 
el a : book 3: but here -arei somo: of the: 
thoughts: I aen ‘at Fandém:from fits: pages. 
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Man has innate power, woman’s is 
occult. In the end, she will eye 
triumph.. 

How incomplete life would be if we 
had but one formi of happiness.. 

May my spirit never becomé eee ; 
may it always be nourished by poetry 
and memory. 


Baroness von - -Hindenburg has done 
-excellent job of her reminiscences of Rodin; 
the creator of the “Thinker.” In conversa- 


tion on the French master, she emphasized - 


that to be tired was synonymous with being 
lifeless. and expressionless for Rodin. He 
always sang the praise of work. 
as well. 


‘concentration “Car ce mest pas 


Vinspiration qwil faut, cest le travail.” It - 
but 
this sentence cons- 


is not 
work. 
tantly. 


‘inspiration that is 
Rodin repeated 


necessary, 


TEE | German lady 

of thé progréss made 
‘since the Great. War. It was a story 
contrast, the comparison of the old with 
new. 
splendour, its massive palaces done in 
marbles and precious metals, has 
metamorphosed into a new Germany—a Ger- 


many of harmony. in..art,.in nature, and in 


expression of both old and new. The palaces ` 


still stand, but flanking them are new, low 
buildings, severe -in architecture, with bold, 
sharp curves and angles, suggesting a touch: 
of the Grecian. 

The pomp and: splendour still exist ; 


human being has an equal right before God. 
And to one man ‘is accorded the bringing: 


of that feeling into - existence - throughout 
the German nation. That one man was 
once Germany’s’ greatest soldier, . and 
now he stands as its President—Paul von 
Hindenburg, former Field-Marshal in 
command of the German armies. in the 
‘Great War. 


There is- a frightful amount- of human 
misery and suftering -and the need for relief 
is insistent. 
wander this maws kand, 


an 


aise « Inspira- 
- tion is not all-sufficient, for it needs. earnest 


iwa me the story . during the war she 


in Fatherland 
of 
The old Germany, with its pomp and 


beén. 


but | 
. the feeling pervades. Germany that every 


. and von Hindenburg both 


But a new physical Germany, 
is springing up - 
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alongside the new architectural nation. 
The school of physical training, with its 


mass athletics for men and women, and its 
physical. body, . 
occupies a prominent part in German life ~ 


goal the perfection of the 


of. today. A tendency towards the mass. 
rather than the individual life, 


a 


shown i 


principally by the architecture of the present ` 


‘day homes of the ‘German . labouring class, 


has come with the’ changes in other forms . 


of expression. Germany is full of democratic 


thought. 


Answering the question as to whether -~ 
ornot Paul von 


Hindenburg, the warrior, 
had turned traitor to-his former way of . 


thinking, the Baroness made-.a firm denial 


of. any such contention.. “He ‘has put into 
practice the new idea. He: _keeps tradition 
Without assuming the old pomp.’ 


‘She told me stories illustrating. Hinden- H 


burg’ s gentleness and sense of justice which së 


made his soldiers lové and respect him: 
He is a simple servant of the people Once 
sent -him a poem’ of 
but he returned it with the note : 
I am 


eulogy ; 
“No time for poetry, my dear- niece. 
to lead my army.” 
metal—no time for soft stuff in the midst. 
of a crisis. “When he was notified of his 
election to the Presidency : of the German ` 
Republic .at five in ‘the “morning, his-simple. | 
comment was: “As God wills, I will- now 
sleep two'hours more.” = 

President Hindenburg i ig now cighty-thiee 
years. old, but he is-still young... He is full of 


A hard fighter of true 


life, full of work. He’ prefers to-live quietly in ` 


his palace in Berlin, where - he holds himself - 
He has no time for ` 


aloof from publicity. 
nonsense, ` she asserted. The. strength. of 
his appeal lies in- his sirnplicity. This love- 


-for. simplicity expresses itself in his daily. . 
En 


‘life. He has’ a great deal of. the’ all-tọo- 
human . underneath his ‘grim- and rigid 
exterior.’ He was pictured to me as a’ 


kindly, generous mah who enjoyed flowers- 
and children, and ‘outdoor life. . 


A 


The Reich ` 


leader has a warm and affectionate nature, ` 


of which the world knows little. “Bismarck . 
rose from the 
soil”, she said, “and” it gave to them the 
str rength which outlasts ages.” 
The Baroness has been 


reared _ in an 


gov 


environment richly 


A VISITOR FROM GERMANY 


coloured by the most 
aristocratic tradition of German social life 
and culture. Her position bronght her into 
intimate contact with a court life which 
thrilled the imagination of Europe with its 
splendour and magnificence. She 
quite vividly the great balls given by the 
last Crown Prince at the palaces beautified 
by-Frederick the Great. She also remembers 
those -glamorous functions centring around 
the gold throne in the white ball-room of 


` Kaiser Wilhelm’s palace in Berlin. 


Baroness von Hindenburg, who _ belongs 
to one of the most socially prominent: families 


. in Europe, is a typical example of the rigid 


discipline which went into the training of 
young women who were to take part in 
Germany’s brilliant court life. From an 
early age the Baroness was placed under the 


“direction of several governesses. “It was 


„not uncommon,” she declared, “for a daughter 


>. 


~ uncle, 


` dinner 
absorbed in my duty he would look at me _ 


born to the nobility to have as many as twenty- 
four governesses atthe same time. Correct 
cartilage was encouraged by being forced to 
wear a wooden board strapped on one’s back. 
We were never permitted, under any circums- 
tances, to go out unattended. We were 
instructed to talk, talk, talk.” 

Much of her girlhood was passed as 
hostess to her uncle, Prince Münster, 
Ambassador to France, who regarded her 
as his own daughter. Being a gifted linguist 


‘she held convérsation with political figures 


of international fame. “When I visited my 
Prince Münster, at the German 
Embassy in Paris,” she remarked, “he liked 
me to prepare the salad for his diplomatic 
parties. But whenever I became 


sternly and mutter : ‘talk’.” 

The Baroness is more in favour of the 
existing custom in Germany wheré young 
people cannot be induced to hold conversation 


unless they have something to say. Their 


favourite topics are politics, religion, and 
books. She is also in sympathy with the 
greater freedom enjoyed by women of her 
native country today, when they are allowed to 


3g0 anywhere they choose without chaperonage. 


The Baroness talked and 
animatedly. 


_ Helène von 


on 


brightly 


Hindenburg said that this 


recalls _ 


- becoming 
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was the woman’s age. “The German woman,” 
she continued, “is more and more entering 


into sports, professions, and publie life. 


There are scores of German women in our 
Parliament ; but I am not for women entering- 
Parliament. I think, however, that they 
should exert their influence for better legisla- 
tion indirectly. Life must not be narrowed. 
down only to politics.” 

How can the women of India co-operate 
with those of Europe ? 

“The women of India,’ the Baroness. 
observed, ~ “should work with their 
sisters in Europe to bring about a better 
world. We need a fuller comprehension of 
one another. In Germany we have great 
feelings for India. The highest ideals for 


humanity are alike both in the Orient and 


Occident. The world 


needs peace, love, 
and co-operation.” 


broke out 


HEN the 


last war 
in Europe seventeen years ago, 
some Americans were stuffed with 
high “moral” -> principles. They were 
demanding the blood of the Germans. They 
were denounced as “Huns,” as baby- 
killers. American patriotic orators were 


urging froma huadred platforms to destroy 
the beasts of Berlin, “a people worse than 
snakes—no, we apologize to the snakes.” 
The very nation which was making these 
kindly and gentlemanly references to Germany 
has recently appeared as the great protec- 
tor and redeemer of Germany. Now, thir- 
teen years after the Armistice, even some of 
the American profiteers and patrioteers admit 
that the late war for civilization was a. 
supremely idiotic business costing enormous- 
ly more than it was worth. They also agree 
it was not fought on highest moral principles. 

It is significant that those statesmen 
who once preferred Nordic high moral 
principles to sober facts, are now beginning 
to see light. As month chases month, it is 
increasingly clear in America 
that there was no need of Uncle Sam 
entering the Great War and wasting the 
lives of tens of thousands of men and 
multiplied billions of dollars. Not only was 
there no good accomplished by so doing, 
but there was much positive evil perpetrated. 
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United. States. “and Germany; “Will, yalk, hand 
in hand, í in, molding, anew civilization.) yr 
she; said... 9S; 
‘Germans have the greatest Wen. Although, 
Germany is not quite. like America, many 
" opinions.;to the, contrary, these two eouiitries 
have the. same, Vitality, the,., same ;, indoit- 
able spirit, oat dS, manifesti: in, i the DEW + 
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? i Ts section is intended for the 
. correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous. views, 
. misrepresentations etc, in the original contributions and editorials 
‘published in this paper and other papers: criticizing it, and should not 
be used for the expression of mere differences of opinion. The con- 
ere . tributors to this section are also requested to be brief and to the 
B point. It is desirable that communications. meant for these columns -. 
should not ‘exceed the limit of five hundred words.—Editor, Tar 
Moprrn REVIEW. a 
in which poor Indians have been cut down 
. by- hundreds with impunity. ` All avenues of 
public service are literally closed to them. But 
-with this kind of propaganda, this place will 


- ‘’ The Separation of Burma 
Sir, ne Lo a 


” Tam sending herewith two cartoons which 


Rangoon Gazette respectively. 


recently appeared in the Rangoon Times and the 
The, idea is clear. 
While separation. is being hatched , in . England, 
the Anglo-Indian Press m Burma. (the only non- 
Burman . Press: that may be’ said to exist) is 


-carrying on this nefarious propaganda. If a Bengali 


certainly become hell for the Indians by the time 
separation is actually carried out. When the 
separation issne will be settled, I would ask the 
Indian ‘leaders to remember all this. Meanwhile, 
I. would appeal to you tö protest against this sort 


of lying and mischievous tactics, . . 
> Yours ete. 
-Moulmein 


Ganapati, Pillay 
_ We publish only one of the cartoons, as both 
are practically identical.—Editor, M. R. | 


journal, for example; published -such: cartoons 
about England and India, the editor would’ have 


been hanged for high treason : but here the Govern- 
ment is out to kill the phython. , 


"Muhammadan Educational Endowments 
Sir, + 

Kindly publish the following in your much 
‘esteemed journal in reply to Mr. Prabhat 
‘Sanyal’s remarks about what he calls “inaccuracies’ 
in- my article entitled “Muhammadans and 
‘the Education Policy -of the Government,” in-the 
- November issue. 


Mr. Sanyal has entirely misunderstood the 
subject matter of my article. If he kindly goes 
through the article carefully he will find that only 
those scholarships etc, that are endowed with 

Government money as well as, those that are at 
ithe disposal of the Government though endowed 
by privaie individuals are dealt with therein, 
though the list given by me is by no means 
exhaustive. I purposely’ refrained from mentioning 
Scholarships, etc. at the disposal of non-Govern- 
ment institutions (e. g. Universities, ete.) as these 





BURMAS AGONY. 
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i a ae ale were not the subject of my enquiry, the scope and ` 

r we ‘nature of which, though clearly indicated ‘by the 

There is enough trouble for. the ‘heading of the article, have been overlooked by 

Indians © already. You are certainly Mr. Sanyal. It is needless to point out, therefore, 
aware of their .:hard lot, riots, 


rebellions ‘that my generalizations, to which Mr. Sanyal 
9 ž - 5 “ 4 


-Dur 


© Inatters+ beyond the. 


_ of University scholarships, -ete., 


.of the Modern Review may 


at the -disposal-of the. Galeutta University. 


jranglations.” (P. 249,)'--. 
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66 
takes. exception, are not 


In the article. The citations from’ the 
University Calendar (1930) - made -by him 


much’ care are thus’ all -beside -the point. . - 


But since Mr. Sanyal has raised the question 


with. so, 


and,.at the same time, 
and not a part of 
so that the readers 
have a clear idea 
. The information ` given 


it only (as Mr. Sanyal does), 


of the state of things. 
below is taken from 


The scholarships, prizes, etc., at the disposal of 
the “Calcutta University may be grouped as 
follows : j ea 


-L Research Scholarships, Prizes and. ~ 5 
Medals 58 
IL. Scholarships, Prizes and Medals 


awarded on the results of the 
University Examinations . =~ 219 
Scholarships: for study outside, . 
India (excluding the Government : 
scholarships awarded to a Hindu 


and a Moslem every alternate year)’ 3 

a 3 ' Total . 275 

Of this 2 (vix, Griffith Mémorial -Prize and 
Cobden , Medal) are endowed from . London, 2 
(Maneckjee “Ruistomjee" Memoriak- Scholarship.’ and 


_ TI. 





. Medal) -are ‘endowed -very’ likely, by Parsis, and 5 


` ry 


by “Moslemis"If we deduct this number, viz., 9 


from, the total, we get. 266 scholarships, etc, .endowed 
almost’ : exclusively. with. Hindu. money, The 
actual total . ritinber, 

for the .exact-. number. .of..one or -two scholarships 
endowed by Hiridiis, ‘isnot’ given in the Calendar 
(e. ¢- Sir Taraknath “Palit, . Research’ Scholarships 
and. Scholarships.” for: study abroad). ‘If out of 
this . large’ number; Hindus have. reserved for 


. themselves 7- scholarships--and_;- prizes. (as 


Sanyal ‘says), leaving: the remaining, 259 open. to 
all, this exception hardly . disproves -my.-generali- 
zation, even‘if it were applied - to scholarships, ete. 


As ‘to.’the .5 . endowments .. by “Moslems, 


1... Munieeruddin `, Medal 5s, to, be awarded. to 


“the ‘successful. Mahomedan.. ‘student: who ` secures 
he highest muinbér’ of: märks m- Bengali at’ the ' 


B. A” Examination” (Calendar, p. 388 


* Sane Bae Keates om ef oes wtiyt ey gh ote es an i : 
- 2. brahim Soleiman Salehjee -Memorial Fund . 
-B for.“the ‘promotion. ot study ‘ànd. -research in 


~ 


-Mahomedan. Eaw.-by' the publication. of:texts-and 


BK 


candidate. who obtains the highest marks in Arabic 


.or Persian at the B.A. Examination.” (P. 304). 


‘meant to be. applied to; 
scope of the subject treated . 
Calcútta 


it is only proper. 
oar necessary that the full- 
picture should be shown 


the latest Calendar of the : 


Calcutta University, viz., that of 1931. . Significant. 


' -Hindu 
‘however, is a little higher ; , } 
or -two scholarships ` 763 in 1929-80), viz, both “old type” Madrasahs 
(following the syllabus of the Calcutta- Madrasah : 


Su t the . 
_ ollowing, facts, should, be nioted in order) to under- 
. Cand: the nature: and object, of each*of them : 


_ and Maktabs, 1929). a E 
Ill, Although -Moslem boys have a pretty. 

SE oohoo . ‘large number of reserved: scholarships -to be - 
< King George and Queen, -Mary , Coronation: awarded to thèm. on the results of the Primary. 
ay Medal: (founded by Sahebzada Md. Ahmed . 
Shah) to -be” awarded to the’ “best successful - 
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4. Khujastia Akhtar Banu Suhrwardy “Gold. 


Medal is for original research “ina topic ‘relating 


to the reciprocal influence of' Hindu and Moslem _ 
cultures and civilizations” (p. 257.) ` ne 
5. “Nawab Abdul - Latif and - Father. ‘Lafont 


Scholarship is to be awarded. to “the successful 


candidate who stands first among the lady students. . 
in any of the science subjects other than Mathe- ` . 


matics af the I. A. or I. Sec. Examinations” 
(p. 286.) 


' Out of a total of 5 Moslem endowments at. - 


the Calcutta University, ‘the’ objects of. Nos. 1. 
above from ‘the Calendar are 


to 3 as quoted 


' T have not got the Dacca University Calendar 


before me at the moment of writing this note.. 
_ Speaking from memory, however, I think I shall 
"not be far wrong if I statethat almost all Moslem 
endowments at the disposal of that University- 


are for the benefit of Moslems alone and 


Hindu endowments are for both Hindus 
Moslems. . : | | 
I take this opportunity also to supple- 


ment further- the facts given in my last article by “ 
below the information collected since 


stating 
‘then: _ 
' L-1 find | 
institutions for - Moslems, vix., 


that there are two more Govt. 
Chittagong Govt. 


and — 


et 


Moslem High School and Dacca Govt. Moslem. - 


High School (under the Dacca .Secondary and 
Intermediate Board).. In spite of ‘this, a good 
number of seats must be reserved for Moslems 
in the other Govt. schools of thése two places as 
was shown in my last article. l i l 
2 et My remark about 


period of Indian ‘history in Madrasahs 
applies to all Madrasahs` (whose number was 


and numbering 136) and “reformed type” (Junior 
and High) ones. Even in Maktabs (Moslem 
primary schools whose’ number was 24,931 in 1929- 
a the Hindu period is so mercilessly 
ted,” so to say, that ‘the most outstanding features 


of it, e. g., the religion of the Aryas, the ‘conquest. 
of Ceylon by Bijay Simha, the reigns of Chandra- . 
--gupta, Asoka, Harsavardhan, the .story of. Vikram- 


aditya, etc, are omitted, whereas all thesé things 
are clearly: laid down in the. syllabus “of ordinary 
primary schools (other than Maktabs). The history 


. syllabus of “Maktabs similarly’ excludes the story 


of. Hindu religious reformers during the Moslem 


period. ‘These facts point to only one conclusion ` 


which is clear to those who have eyes. to see, 
(Vide Revised Curriculum .for Primary Schools 


the exclusion of the - 


“expurga- `- 


a 


(Maktab) Final Examination, yet the curriculum . 


leaves room for showing partiality to Moslem 
boys in the award of general scholarships’ also. 


For, the number of subjects in which’ the boys _>. 


Pe ties 


x 


t: 


“2° +, COMMENTS 


kos 


are to be examined being equal, both for Hindus 
and Möslems, the latter - must take- up “Urdu 
and Moslem . Ritual” 'as one of , their subjects, 
while Hindu boys haye no religious subjects to 
be examined in. It is:easy to perceive that when . 
Moslem boys are examined in . their ` religious — 
rites by their own priests, the latter may, even 
unconsciously, show some partiality, in the ‘same 
way as Hindu or Christian boys: might receive 


in- their respective religions by their “own priests. 
This fact, and another, wx. that Maktab .boys’ 
Bengali (aid often. history). papers must. be 
examined by Moslem examiners, may justly’ give 
rise to the suspicion that the syllabus is so framed 
as tò give Moslem’ boys a chance. of securing 
higher marks in the aggregate .at the Primary 


(Maktab) Final Examination than Hindu ` boys, `’ 


~ 


AND CRITICISM 


- that the ulterior motive of- the 
some amount of favouritism if they were examined 


tion of the Indian Moslenis. 
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and thus. to enable them to appropriate a good 
portion of the-scholarships that are supposed. to 
be equally -available to Hindus and Moslems. 
Another significant fact about the aforesaid syllabus 
is that it clearly lays down the. injunction that 
Bengali and history text-books -written by Moslem 


‘‘authors only are to be read in the Maktabs. A 


careful study of these facts leads one to think 
Government in 
financing and controlling these institutions is 
the propagation of communalism and de-Indianiza- 


Younis ete. ` 
Ramesh Chandra Banerjee 


This controversy is now closed.—Editor, M. R. 


“A BRITISH ELECTION POSTER 


THIS. is terribly in earnest and not a 


joke.- But it does become one ,when 


put side by side with the Ordinances which 
the British authorities have undoubtedly, 


ready to -force foreign goods on India. 
Stop the importation 
Germany, Belgium, Japan, 
U.S. A., Czecho-Slovakia, ete. into | Great 
Britain by legislation, and sell. British goods 
at the-point-of the bayonet in countries which 


cannot retaliate with the bayonet—these are . 


the two cries of British patriotism of to-day. 


ay 


of goods made- in - 
France, the: 





“Stop This by Voting Conservative”. | 
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. THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON. LABOUR IN INDIA 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE Report* 


By RAJANI KANTA DAS, xése,, rh. D. 


F HE importance of making a general 
survey of labour conditions in organized 

_ industries in India has long been re- 
alized. In 1912, the present writer undertook 
the studies of labour conditions in plantations 
and factories, the two. most important organized 


industries, and published the results in his | 


monographs on Factory Labour in Indiat 
and Plantation Labour in India** i 


In 1925, the International Labour. Office | 


undertook an inquiry into labour conditions 
in India and completed a comprehensive and 
_ exhaustive survey in relation ‘to plan- 
tations, factories, mines and transport, but 
the publication was postponed until the 
completion of -the enquiry by thé Royal 
Commission ‘on Labour in India, which was 
. announced on. January 31,1929. .- - 
-. The. material t+ collected. by the. Inter- 
national Labour Office .was, however, sub- 


mitted to the Commission with a view to ` 


facilitating its enquiry: Reference -to that 
_ effect has been made on page 3 of the Report. 


The Commission was appointed on ‘July 4,’ 


1929 and. consisted of six Indian and six 


European members, namely, Mr. J. H. Whitley, 


formerly Speaker of the British, House of 
Commons, as- ` Chairman; and the following 
members, Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri; Sir 
Alexander R- Murray,.o. B. E. ; Sir Ibrahim 





* Royal Commissionon on Labour in India: Report 
of the Commission on Labour in India: London. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1931, XVIII, 580 pp. 4s. 6d. 

t It was begin in 1913 and completed in 1915. The 


chapter on legislation was elaborated into- the disserta-. 


tion for the degree’ of Doctor of. Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin in 1916, and published as 
Factory Legislation in India. Walter de Gruyter Co., 
Berlin. 1923. -> - 

#* R. Chatterjee, Calcutta, 1931. This monograph 
was started’ even earlier than the one’ on factory 


labour, but had to be given up for lack of sufficient 


material for doctoral thesis. | 

it This . material has also been used by Professor 
André Philip for his book on L’Inde Moderne (1930), 
and also by the present writer in his article on 
“Woman -Labour in India” in the International Labour 
Review (October and November, 1931). 


\ 


‘in June, 1931. le | . 
mission has‘been estimated’ to be £78,750 


Rahimtoola, K.c.s.1, Cc. L §.3 Sir. Victor. 
‘Sassoon ; 3 Mr. 
Clow, ou 8, 10.8; Mr.: G.D. Birla ; Mr. 
John Cliff; Diwan Chaman Lall ; Miss Beryl- 

Kabeer-ud- - 


Mr. N. M. Joshi; Mr. A. G. 


M. le Poer Power; and Mr. 
Din Ahmed. 


- The following were the terms of reference : - 
“to. enquire into and.report on the existing 


conditions of labour in industrial under- 


takings and plantations in British India, ' 


on the health, efficiency and standard of 
between employers and employees, and to 
make recomendations.” oe | 

The -Commision visited India twice, and 


. after extensive travel of 16,000 miles. and 


180 visits to industrial establishments and 
the examination of 490 memoranda and 
837 witnesses, including some in the United 
Kingdom, submitted its’ Report, ` together 
with 11 volumes of evidence,-to Parliament 
The total cost of the Com- 


(or about ten and a half lakhs of rupees). 
The Commission describes cénditions and 


‘makes recommendations under edch ‘phase of 


the labour. question. . After dealing with 


the employment -and workin factories, mines. 
and transports, it. describes the standard 


of life, workmen’s compensation, trade 
unionism and trade disputes and then passes 


on to the work and life of ‘plantations, labour - 


in Burma, labour statistics and labour admi- 


nistration and concludes with the position of | 


labour in the proposed new constitution. ” 


FACTORIES 
' The ‘factories in India employ over a 


million and à half workers, of whom a little 


over a million are in non-séasonal factories. 


i 


living’ of the workers, and on the relations © 


` 


i + 


m 


The Report begins with the non-seasonal & 
. factories, and deals with migration, employ- 
ment, hours of work, conditions: of work, ` 
. and seasonal and unregulated factories. 


~ae Tad ta Ter ng esa eae YP aT 
: i x , - EEN ais . 
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Most of the factory workers are drawn 
from the villages with which. they keep in ' 
touch even while working in factories. This, 
_ link of the workers with the villages is 
an asset, and should be maintained, and 

regularized, if necessary. | | 

Until recently there was a shortage of 
labour, but at present labour is sufficient 
and even superflous in certain occupations. 
Most of the 


They should be excluded from the engagement 
and dismissal of labour. Whenever possible, 
a labour officer should be appointed in large 
business establishments directly under. the 
general manager and, if there is a substantial 
number of women in a factory, there should 
also be a woman officer in charge of women 
workers as well as of welfare work. The 
Commission also recommends the education 
of workers, especially of their children, by 
factories and municipalities, and the intro- 
duction of a joint scheme’ of unemployment 
insurance in case of retrenchment 
industry. 


The present Act pondes for a 60-hour 
week, but the work in more than half the 
non-seasonal factories does not exceed 54 
hours a week. The reduction‘in the number 
.of hours will add both to’ the discipline and 
efficiency of workers and the Commission 
recommends that- hours of work should be 
reduced from 60 a week and 11 a day to 54 
a week and 10 a day. Moreover, women 
should be allowed to work from 5 A.M. to 
10 p.m. instead of from 5-30 a.m. to 7 P.M. 
as at present, thus increasiug the spread-ove 
of their work from 181/2 to. 17 hours, as per 
mitted by the International Labour Conven 
tion, and giving them opportunities to wor 
in’ shifts. The hours of work for children 
should be limited to five and no persons 
‘between 15 and 16 should be employed as 
adults without a medical certificate of physi- 

cal fitness. The minimum rate for overtime 
should be 11/4 times the normal rate where the 
work exceeds 54 hours a week and 11/2 times 


-where it exceeds 60 hours a week. 


Conditions of health are anything . but 
satisfactory in .most of the factories. The 
provisions of the existing Act ‘should be 
more. strictly applied ` and new rules should 


abuses in employment come . 
from recruitment by. jobbers’ or intermediaries. ` 


‘ness. 
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be trained with a view to improving sanitation 
‘and comfort including the control of humidi- 


fication, and the Chief Inspector of Factories 


should be empowered to serve on the owner 


an order, subject to the right of appeal to 
a tribunal, requiring the adoption of specific 
measures within a given time for pee 
temperature. 

There has recently been an increase in 
the number of accidents. Steps should be 
taken’ to control them by such methods as 
changes: in the Factories Act, “safety first” 
movements and structural tests of buildings. 


There is a lack of uniformity in giving 
effect.to welfare provisions of the Factories 
Act. Provincial Governments should be 
empowered under the Factories Act to ‘issue 
welfare orders, subject to the right of. appeal 
to a referee, to classes of factories on such ` 
matters as first-aid requirements, drinking- 
water and washing facilities. Crèches should’ 
be provided by statute in factories employing 


. 250 women or more, and sometimes even ~ 
In ë an- 


less atthe option of Provincial Governments. 


The inspectorial staff has recently been’ 
increased, but it is still inadequate and must 
be increased both in number- and effective- 
Inspectors should not be subordinate 
to Directors of Industries and should be 
empowered by law to act as: prosecutors. - 
Women factory inspectors should be employed 
in every province as soon as possible and in 
Bengal and Madras immediately: 

Seasonal factories work during only 4 part; 
of the year and employ local labourers. This 
position must be recognized by law and they 
should be allowed to work the present hours—. 
that is, 60 hours a week, and 11 hours a 
day, and inspection should largely be carried 


out by part-time inspëctors. 


There is, a considerable number of factori ies 
outside the scope of. the present Factories’ 
Act. They employ a great many under- 
aged. children. and are in most cases in 
unhealthy . conditions. They should be 
brought under Government control. - 


(1) Factories using power but employing 
less than twenty. persons and not less than 
ten should work under some of the provisions 
of the present Act, »Provincial Governments 
should retain power ae apply them to: 
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establishments employirig even less than ten 


persons in the case of special danger. 
(2). Faétories: without using . power but 
employing: 50 persons.or.more to be worked 


under`a special Act;which shouldbe. enacted -- 
for five-years with. a, yiew to controlling child : 

Children | ` 
between 10 and 14 years should be, allowed ` 


labonr.jand. unhealthy. conditions.: 


to work’? 


employing Ie ee than 50 persons. ` 


č ‘ 
i” ee tf 


Maes 


l ‘Phe mines ` employ over eaa of 
a. million workers. The Commission describes 


in detail the conditions `of work in "different ` 


classes, of mines and makes. specific recom- 


mendatións, such as., _improvement,, of. sanita-. 


tion and appointment. of sanitary. staff, in the 
salt. mines at Khewra, statutory : regulation of 
hour's, safety and health in the oil-fields and 
the appointment. of a labour officer and 
formation of Works Committee, in. the lead 
. mines of Burma. 


About three-fourths of the mining workers i 
are 


atë` `-emplóòyed in’ cealfields.. ‘They 


generally ‘safer than those in- Europe; but 


_ sanitation is lacking in most of them. The- 
recommendations of: the ne consist: 


of the following + 


(1) Appointment ‘of “a laboui. officer in i 


each important mine ; 

' (2) The - increase ‘in: the age» of ‘children 
for employment from 13. to 14 years ; oe 

(3) The: ‘introduction `of 
primary: education iù 'coalfields-;; 
(H) The. standardization . of- ae load for 
women in the-case of.certain depth and lead ; 

(5) Reduction in hours from’ 60. to .54 a 
ieee for ‘work: above ground.’ “As: for tlie 
reduction ,, of howrs- for’ underground 
work, the 
that the question’: of- 
§-hour. shift’ should + be 
three years after the Act’ has 
. operation, as recommended. by 
Committee on theamending Act of'1928 ; 


been: in 


(6) . The reorganization of. thè Da Ot. 
Peal in the coalfields .under,, the name of: 


“Boards of -Health and | Welfare. 7 with at 


least.one woman. member and:: also ‘Workers’ | 


1 


Feprenentatiycs OO A we 


swith the workers’ 
_of workers’ nominees-in':the- Mining Boards , 


_ important are the railways, 
-hours a day.. Provincial Govern- ` 


ments: may apply this -Act even to factories. E 


. mileage are owned 
_ directly. managed by the State. . 
o Board is. directly i in charge of . this maage N 


| Definite steps 


‘cause of complaint. 


‘Commission, accepts ‘the view. 
introducing an - 


--eonsidered in. -mission ‘recommends - 


the: Select ; 


‘Railway. Conference 


l (7 j: The. appointment . “after. Sondultaton s 
unions of the same ‘number - 


as that of the employers. 


TRANSPORTS 


Among ‘thé transport industries the most. - 
which -have a. 


route mileage of, 41,000: miles, and‘a staff of 


over - 800,000.. Over U1 per ‘cent-:of, the- ` 
and: 45- per - 


The Railway; 


ment. ee 
The labour supply is in “excess. ‘of demand: F 


` and theré are grievances on the part of. the 


employees regarding appointment and -promo--. 
tion, which according. to- the Commission. , 


ahouid be entrusted to labour” bureatix and. 
_. boards 


of- selection: . Racial ‘discrimination 
is areal grievance, but it has -evolved. from 
political. rather. than from’. economic causes.:- 
„should be taken“ for > its. - 
progressive elimination.: The existing rules.’ 
regarding leave and holidays are still another- 
. The subject should- be 
examined in consultation with the employées” 
delegates. 

Wages. are . extremely- low, over’ half GF 
the employees receiving less than. Rs. 20. a. 
month. The Commission recommends the ' 


careful consideration. by the Railway... Board / 
and the Railway Administration . of the claims . 
- of the employees... | 
~ compulsory . 


-The problem of hours of PEE is ilgo a a. 


: complicated one, especially in the case of the. 
running staff. The . Railway. 


Act of 1930 
provides 60 hours a week, for continuous. 
workers.. The Commission: recommends’ the ` 
consideration. by ‘each branch of the railway. Ba 
of the possibility of reducing. the hours of* 
work. i 
As to the industrial disputes, the Con; 
two distinct, lines of. 


action, namely : (1), ‘the . establishment... of 


‘Railway ‘Councils in ‘each railway with. the 


representatives of the administration and 


employees; ; (2): 


ofagents-and employees, to. be elected by the- 
Association „aŭd. the ' 
All-India r Railway mess S ee respective. 


Sod 


ae, 


‘cent . are: | 


the creation of a Joint, Stand-_: . 
ing- Central Board with the re representatives 


"of new recruitment for some years. 
“ also exists . over-supply- of labour in o 


‘the workers. 
“an obstacle in raising wages, but it is wrong 
to’ believe that-Indian workers have a fixed ° 


regulated. 


‘ly. In ease “of aia of the conciliation of 


a. dispute in the Board, the, case should’ be 
referred to a tribunal of five representatives _ 


from each side of . the Board and five persons 
from outside. _ 


Of the’ other ‘transport Tree the 


most important is maritime shipping. - There. 
`. exists a .good deal of abuse in connection’ 
_with the recruitment of Indian seamen. 


The 
‘Commission ‘recommends’ the abolition of 
recruitment by brokers. As to the supply of 


labour, the Commission ‘suggests' the stopping 
There. 


It should be decasualized and registered.t 
The hours of work ‘should be limited to-9 a 
day and the. minimum age of employment 


-for i should -be fixed | at 14. 


STANDARD OF Livne 


The vital question to workers is, however, 
that of the standard. of living.. Statistical 


data are generally lacking on wages, earnings 
and expenditure. The standard of living is, 


_ however, greatly affected by low wages, lack 
of welfare work and bad housing. 


The .available data’ on family budgets’ 
show the existence of extreme poverty among . 
The low level .of efficiency is 


standard, after reaching which they cease 
to make further efforts. Better wages are 
bound to result in higher efficiency. 


As to the method. of increasing wages, — 


fhe Commission suggests the standardization 
of wages in certain industries, eg., cotton 
and jute mills, and preliminary investigations 
in others with a view to setting up minium 


_ wage fixing machinery. 

| The income of .the workers is affected ' 
' by deductions: (1).in respect of fines, ete. ; 
(2) consumption of drink ; and (3) high rate 


of interest. The fines in case of children 
should be prohibited and. in case of adults 
The: other .deductions should 


- also be ‘controlled. Liquor shops should be 


°, they. 
‘ About two-thirds of the workers in certain 
industrial 


reduced in number; and hours during which 
_may remain opén. should be restricted. 


centres’ -are ` heavily indebted. 
rate of interest varies from 75 per 


"The = 


‘cent: 


* the. Commission takes.a long — view.. 


. ventilation, 
_ conservancy. 
. the., workers 


iy 


- obligation. ; 
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to “i 150 ` ‘per “cent and:“'sométimes 


rises as high ‘as -325 “per” cent» ' Remedies 
lie in, co-operative credit, the- enforcement 


of thes law against . usury, thë. regulation 
of creditois’ claims ` upon, thë wages and 
‘property of- the workers, -the abolition , by 
law, of the ‘recover y of recruiting expenses, 
and. . the, ; „payment , by , law . `of. wages | at 
regular intervals i in certain occupations. .. 


In the:-question. of health and. elfai 
.. The 
physique of: the workers is .very poor , due 
-to poor diet; overcrowded ‘and. ‘insanitary 
housing, Jack of ‘family ` life; including sex 
disparity in’ large industrial. towns. -The 
. Commission recommends ‘the establishment 
of an ‘Institute of Nutrition, :the enforce- 


. ment of Adulteration: of: Food « Acts; the 
V extension of Public’ Health Departments, 


and ‘the introduction of Soy gags 
benefit throughout India. - 


_ Housing conditions are deplorable in 
India. Most of. the houses. are over- 
crowded and insanitary and lack: light, 
pure water and,- sanitary 
Over 97 per - cent of 
‘in Bombay - and, 73 per 


cent -in » Ahmedabad live. in. one-room 


: ‘tenements,. the number of inmates iñ ‘a room 


rising as high as eight, in’ some cases.. -The 
result. of bad Housing is poor health among 


_ the workers and a high rate. of. thortality 


among infants, T i 


The Comision recommends 
lines of: action + 


‘several 


ih) A survey’ of urban and. Adua 


areas bý Provincial “Governments, regarding 


housing neéds, as well as the’ laying down. of 
ta minimum standard ‘regarding cubic space, 


‘ventilation | and, lighting, l drainage and 

‘sanitation ; 

o B Development andl lay-out: of: industrial 
areas and the provision ` and maintenance of 
proper „Sanitary , conditions by ` local 
authoritiés ; 


(3) Préparation’ of - type-plans of working 
class houses with’. costs- pas Public „Health 
Departments ; 

{4) Provision of working-class buildings 
Improvement n sts as a statutory 


t 
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‘adults and minors. 


(5) Macomusationt to co-operative building” 
societies and similar, activities. 


WORKMEN'S Gona aoe 
~The Workmen’s - Compensation Act was 


a in 1923 and'ameńded in`1926-and 
© 1929. ` The, séope of the 
-extended to include workers in all organized 
industries irrespective of the hazard ‘of the ` 


occupation, and even to workers in less 
‘organized industries. . 
‘The scale . of compensation should be. 


- Rs. 600 in the case of death of adults and - 
- Rs. 840 in the case of complete disablement. - 


The minimum -compensation for. partial dis- 
ablement should also be increased both for 
The administration of 
the Act should be entrusted, as 
possible, to qualified commissioners, of 
whom there should be at least- one in 
each province. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


The problem of industrial relations in 


India dates back only to the War period. ` 


' Trade Union Act of 1926. 


-© unions 


- tance of trade 


Wages fell far short of increasing prices in 
spite of high profits. made by employers. 
Moreover, the war helped in creating a new 


The trade union movement ai in 
1918, and has been stimulated in its develop- 


ment by the participation. of trade union 


leaders - in national legislatures and inter- 
national labour conferences and by the. 


of. the All-India Trades Union Congress in 
1920. has been a great step in consolidating 


different unions which had been growing in 


the country. Lack of recognition.. of the 
unions by employers has, however, been an 
obstacle. But lack of education, migratory 


habit and extreme poverty of average workers . 
have also retarded the growth of the trade — 


union rhovement. Up to the end of 1929, 87 
claiming’ 183,000 members were 
registered under the Act. 

The Commission emphasizes the impor- . 
unionism, 


‘Act should. be 


far as. 


 joint_ machinery. with- re 
‘workers and employers should be maintained 
within .an industry in all industrial centres ; 


The inauguration ` | 


and recommends “` 
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several measures for. strengthening their posi-: 


tion, namely : 

(1) 
trade union work and the trade unions should 
be reorganized to include .as many workers i in 
management as possible ; 


(2). That employers should recognize the | 


That -workers should be trained in 


right of unions to negotiate on matters. ‘affec- | 


` ting their interests ; 


(3) That the scope of the unions’ work l 


should be increased in ‘such’ 
co-operation and education ; 


(4). 


activities: as l 


That the present Act should be ` 


amended with a view to facilitating’ the régis- ` 
tration of unions and free auditing -of accounts 


= by Governnient officials. 


Industrial disputes have grown in number | 


and volume since the War. 
‘causes are economic although . nationalism, 


The fundamental 


communism -and commercial “ends . may also 


have some influence. Lack of contact between 
‘the workers and the management is, however, 
a constant source .of misunderstanding and 
unrest: With a view to ameliorating the 


conditions, the Government ` has recommended 


the establishment of Workers’ Committees in 


tsome establishments, and’ enacted the Tirade. 


{Disputes, Act.in-1929.. But they have- proved 


_ insufficient to bring about industrial peace: 
. class Consciousness among: the workers. The _ 
result was’ the beginning of the trade union — 

' movement on the one hand and the rise of ` 
` industrial disputes. on the other. 


The Commission reéommends - several 
methods, namely : 
(1) that, works ` -committees should be 


` formed in all establishments with | représenta- 
‘tives of workers and management ; (2) that 
representatives of 


' (3) that pernianent statutory machinery should . 


be established to deal with industrial disputes. 


. before the expiry of the Trade Disputes Act 
in - 1934. .In the. meantime, conciliation 
officers should be appointed under the Act-in 


order to keep the Government in touch with & 


disputes from their beginning. 


Work AND Tare IN PLANTATIONS | 


~The plantation system forms an important 
class of ‘organized industries and employs 


over a million workers, nine-tenths of whom. 
_ are in tea plantations. 


It is a large scale 
' capitalistic enterprise in) agriculture. Most 
of the plantations in India are owned and 


i : 
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‘managed by Buropeans: The ‘workers are, 
v :..mostly-immigrants who. come. to on 


with their families.) 
The: distance’ between e 


given rise to a complicated and‘ costly system 
of récruitment. .Most.of the workers were, 
until recently, employed under penal sanction. 


Penal sanction now exists ‘only in Coorg, . 


where it will disappear by the end. of 1931.- 
' The most conspicuous abuses in recruit- 
ment arose : in. connection with 


from the source of labour supply. Most of 
the recommendations of the Commission, 


-- therefore, relate to-Assam tea gardens, and 
they are as follows: 


(1). The movement of labour from one 


. part of India to another ‘should be absolutely 


free.- The Assam: Labour and Immigration 


Act of 1901 should be repealed, and a new 
Act should be enacted restticting its scope ; 


only to assisted immigrants. ` 

(2) Every future — assisted . i 
should have'the right to -be repatriated at his 
employer’ s expense after the first three years, 
and even earlier in case’ of bad health, 
unsuitability of work, ete. 


(3) A Protector of Immigrants oad be ; 


appointed by the Government of India in 


Assam to look ‘after the interests of the im- 


thigrants and to help-in repatriation. 
(4)-- Suitable statutory wage-fixing machi- 
nery should be established with an equal 


number of representatives of employers and 


mployėes. 

(5) Health and datio should be 
improved by such measures ag (a) the statu- 
tory establishment. of Boards of Health and 
welfare ‘for ‘convenient planting -areas ; (b) 


the-abolition by law of the employment of - 


childré én under ten; and (6) statutory pro- 


vision ‘for maternity benefit. 


LABOUR IN Bura 
Since Burma may possibly be separated 


_ from India, the Commission has treated the 


labour question in Burma separately. 
Although Burma is different from India in 
race, religion and custom, labour conditions 


in the two countries . have been long regulated . 


by. the same legislation, and are on the wack 
10 


‘India are. therefore 
`: éspecially-: in the. case.of, indigenous workers. 
sources of . | 
_ labour supply andthe’ places ‘of work- has 
‘immigrants. 
migrants arise from ‘the scarcity. of. regular 


the tea 
.. gardens in. Assam, which are located far away. 


the workers, 


ies same. The, EEA E R made for 


‘applicable to Burma, 


A distinct feature about the workers in 
Burma i is, ' however, ::the prevalence, of Indian 
The ‘problems of these im- 


employment,.indirect payment, and increasing 


.demand on the . part. of thé Burmese for 


employment in organized industries. 
most important yecminendations 
Commission are as follows : 

(1) The Protector’. of Immigrants should 
be granted wider power to look- after the 
interests of. Indian immigrants ; 

(2) Wages should- be paid directly to 
by legislative regulation, if 


_ The 
of the 


necessary ; 
(3) The housing of laoi should be under- 


‘taken jointly by overiisnt a pae 


and employers. 


As soon as the new- Constitution has 
been established, the question of immigra- 


tion should be examined by the Governments 
.of both Burma and India. 


LAEDUR Sranis TICS. 


Statistics are insufidient “On: most: òf the 
vital questions, such as wages, earnings and 
éxpenditure. The. absence ` of: accurate and 


reliable statistics is a handicap to-intelligent 


efforts for improving: workers’ conditions: 
The Commission recommends. the following 
important methods’ for collecting statistics : 

(1) The Central Government should enact 
legislation ‘enabling competent authorities to 
collect information ‘from proper sources 
regarding wages, attendance, living conditions, 
prices, loans to workers, ‘and -rentals. 

(2) Statistics should be undertaken by 
Government, employers and other . agencies 
on such-human problems as incidence ` of 
sickness, migration, epee and industrial 
fatigue. 

(3) irana on family budgets should 
be undertaken by such agencies as universities 
and religious societies. 

(4) Statistics should also be collected on 
seasonal and non-seasonal factories separate- 
ly on plantations, on .wages and on family 


pide in Delhi, Madras, Cawnpore, and 


TÅ > n 


Jamshedpur and also. in a centre in the 


Jharia- coalfield.. 


Moreover, a bureau of labour. statistics - 


should be’ established i in. Bengal on. the same 


basis’ as in’ Bombay, -and ‘also in other pro-. 


=: vinces whenever possible. , 


“LABOUR ADONIRAN ON 


‘There is a lack of co-ordination regarding 
the administration of labour in all. provinces. 
(an labour ‘questions. should’ be ‘ concentrated 
ünder a common administration. 


~ 


e tained, labour 
‘representation in. the central and. provincial 
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“power of legislation without infringing | central 
legislation and its administration.. l 
I£ special constituencies are to ‘be main- 
should be given: adequate 


Legislatures. Labour- representatives ` ‘should: 
be elected by registered -~ trade ‘unions. 
Moreover, labour .should have -somé control 


a -loeal . self-government through, franchise 


or otherwise.’ 


A’ Labour . 


Commissioner should ‘be appointed. in every: 


province except Assam, as well as in the 
He will be in charge » 
of collecting and publishing labour statisties > 


Central: Government. 


and. of undertaking conciliation in the case 
of -industrial disputes. -Labour should . also 
be mentioned in the designation. of a Minister 
in all i impor tant industrial provinces. 


LABOUR AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Since the future Constitution of India 


is still uncertain, the 
mends measures only .on general lines. 
| Legislative power in respect of labour should 
coritinue with the Central Legislature, 


vincial rivalry avoided, -and the undertaking 
of international ` obligations 


‘Commission recom- . 
SO 
that uniformity might be preserved, pro-- 


facilitated. , 
Provincial Government should, however, have ° 





. the best ‘manner 


- The- present, iinchineey. of labour ien alir 
tion is wasteful of: time and energy, and 
does. not ‘focus ‘opinion’-and experience in 
- possible. . An. Industrial 
Council should be constituted by statute so” 
that ‘the. representatives -of. employers, em- 


' ployees and Governments might confer. re- 
' gularly 
. policy. 


on . labour. measures - and , labour 

Labour’ legislation i in Y bia States is 
far behind that in the British provinces. There 
ig a'danger involved’ in the progress of 
labour: legislation in one territory, without’ 
the -corresponding progress in others., The 


Commission, therefore recommends that. the- 


‘possibility of making labour legislation both 


a federal and a provincial subject. should 
be considered.-- Failing that, efforts should 


. be- made -that the whole of India co- 


operates on labour matters through..the 
channel of the e a Industrial Council. 
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AE ach be pn Booxs in the principal European and 
all ‘Indian languages .are reviewed in Tue Mopern Review. But 
pea reviews ‘of all ‘books sent cannot be. guaranteed, Newspapers, periodi- 
t © = -~ cals, school and -college text-books,. pamphlets, reprints of magazine 
Ta articles, ‘addresses etc., are’ not noticed. : The réceipt of books’ receivëd 
for review cannot: be, acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 


thereto answered, .No 


. published.—Editor, The Moprrw Review. 


Pe ENGLISH 
sMY URE, £0 yg eet 
“BEING: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
NAWAB SERVER-UL-MULK BAHADUR, 
Translated by his son Nawab. J. Y, Jung 
Bahadur,.., (A. _ Stockwell, London) 
Pp. 342. Priče 8s. ôd, l 
This. is .one. of the most interesting sidelight 
on- Indian :history published during the last twenty or 
twenty-five years. It is true that the commonest ‘kind 
of help -which the , reader expects from an editor is 
wanting ‘here. This large and closely , printed book 
is ‘not ‘divided into chapters and sections, there 
are only -half a dozen section headings about the 
middle of the book, no table of contents, no index, 
no. names ‘on three out of its four portraits, nor any 
_ indication of them .anywhtre else in the book. From 
> the queer spelling ef Persian names, the English transla- 
tion. seems: .to -have been retouched by a Madrasi. 
‘The - ‘style. is ‘matter-of-fact. and lacks. distinction. 
A genealogical. tree is’ very badly needed, and words 
like uncle and : cousin, which indicaté many different 
kinds of relationship,; ought to “have been explained 
by giving their-;Indian equivalents in- the case of 
every person:: The proofs have been very carelessly 
read and misprints are. numerous. But nothing can 
dletract from the absorbing charm of the narrative, 
the value .of the information it supplies, and the 
vivid personal portraiture, which it 
reader’s mind. ee Se face SEE E 
-The author belonged ‘to the Birlas branch of the 
‘Chaghtai: Turks, 2.¢., the clan of the Mughal Emperors 
_of-the . House of Babur. His mother was a grand- 
daughter of the Emperor Shah Alam IT and his 
‘father was so fair that during the occupation of 
' Delhi by the mutineers he was arrested by them 
as an Englishman hiding in the city ! After reading 
at the Lucknow Canning College up to the Inter- 
mediate stage, the author (born in 1848) went to 
Haidarabad (Deccan) in’ 1869 and there served 


first as tutor to Sir Salar Jang’s children, then as’ 
‘assistant . tutor to the boy Nizam, Mahbub Ali Khan,’ 


and, finally, as _ Secretaty. to. His Highness. 


He was 
driven out by Plowden in 1897. 


-first 
and is 
-India that I have 
~Cadet to Colonel. The second, as his son rightly 
- history of Haidarabad .between 1869 and 


` suggest. 


eaves on the 
” “blue 


_ criticism of book-reviews ‘and notices are 


His autobiography falls into two parts. The | 
gives his reminiscences of Delhi in the days 
before and ' during the Mutiny, of Alwar and Oudh, 
the most fascinating picture of pre-Mutiny 
read . since General Seaton’s 

says, “is an epitome of the political and social 
i ] 1897.” It 
gives us a very. graphic account of the ‘Court and 


‘society of the, Nizam’s capital, and an inside view of 


the political and personal intrigues that. have made 
Haidarabad a byword in modern Indian history. 
We feel. that . Ge Blas is not really so ancient nor 
Haji Baba. so distant as- their daté and. locality 
We here see .the -great , Salar Jang 
en deshabille ; we see the greatest feudatory prince 


‘of India in his home circle, and we meet with 


the oddest. characters—saints .and sinners, in these ` 
pages. In the end the authors character wins our . 


‘love and respect. He’was a gentleman in every . 
' sense of the word,—honest 


faithful, ‘unselfish, self- - 


controlled, farsighted, with perfect manners and 
a loving heart. 
- One anecdote of the decayed aristocracy of 


Delhi on the eve of the Mutiny we must find space 
for here. It is a gen’: 
“The Akas were born of Mughals and were 
scions of old noble families [in Delhi]. They could 
neither read nor write, through laziness, And were | 
not fit for either profession or service; but being 
_bloods;” ete... An Aka lived with my 
uncle.-.His pet word was -ehereas...He was requested 
one day in the month of Ramzan to fast. Next 
morning he was seen pulverising , bhang in front of 


' his room and smoking his pipe as usual, while from 
_liis room came ‘the sound of Koon / Koon ! People 


asked him if he was fasting that day. . “Brother,” ` 


‘he said, “whereas I made’ up my resolution to fast 


during thè night, but whereas this dog had eaten 
my early morning meal, whereas I have placed him 
on. the roof having tied his legs and hung him up, 
because. he had, whereas. eaten my- meal, so that 
whereas the dog is fasting instead of the master’ !!! 
(Pp. 42-48.) ° > jane le 


-At Haidarabad we are introduced .to a society 


76° 


‘and Government that are still’ medieval in spite of . 


railways and newspapers. The’ author, who had 
a strong personal introduction.to the Prime Minister. 
Salar Jang, -and whom ‘Salar Jang really wished | 
to meet, was not allowed tosee him:before he had 
twice greased. the palm of the underlings of the 
ministers: with Rs..50 each time, besides Rs. 10 to a 
runner. l, The future ruler of eleven millions of souls, 
the lord of 98,000 square miles of territory, trembles 
at the-prospect of first’ meeting an Englishman and 
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more fully than the life of Reade what obstruction 
he had to meet with” in his reforming efforts from 
the: harem an the. Elder. Peers .and.the whole 


corrupt gang-of officials of the ancien regime: ‘With . 


British support’ he-often™triumphed., ; 
_A plebeian Treadér liké thé present reviewer has had 


‘to make.his. way through’ the Haidarabad . portion of 


the hook With’ profuse salams. and trepidation.’ “Every - 


Officer “is; av: Nawab- and ~a, Jang !- When the first 
Nizam-ul-mulk, the gréat-Asaf. Jah,’ came to Arcot in 


his whole entourage tremble with him (p. 131;) rae -. + 4743; -he found. - that: “every... rovernor of a fort and 
Sir: Salar Jang was a statesman -of whom --any—~-every--commander-of-a district 

country -in Europe might well be proud ;.he was... of Nawab. One day..after having’ received the homage 

the saviour of the Nizam’s State. and drove it far. of several’ of these little lords, Nizam-ul-mulk said. that 


on the road to modernization; he . was. freé*from. ‘ he-hyd that day seen ‘no. less. than eighteen Nawabs 


mæ s 
-r 


_and a fifth; Zorawar Singh, fellin battle. In this brochure 
the help of the Persian Gulab- 


Teeny 


be’ allowed wich amen gs cds at ay Tate; “off corners, so.as to leave a compact’ and extensive 
e allowed. frec, access to the Residency to “see, 


something“ ofthe’, territories he was to govern, afd . patient, far-sighted and ceaseless pursuit of 


escape, the” life. of morose and sensuous seclugioti-- policy, one’s admiration for Gulab'Singh grows. We feel 
which bad ..characterized. the Nizams of“Haidarabad that though he started life as an almost illiterate sowar 


since ‘the days of Sikandar Jah-.-Truth compels-‘tis ` 


te l nel A pace Mr. Pannikar), he was a- born king of men, a 
to state. that; in the matter of the Nizam of” ya , Pannikar) a g CT. 


2 pa . - 


ad assumed ..the title . 


Haidarabad’s- education, the British- -Government .” 
did, not, receive. that support yand. assistance . from. ` 
the. Minister [Sir Salar: Jang]. which his; antecedents.“ 
had ‘ted. ‘them to . anticipate” (Reade, 286.) - The*Jast* * 
few “swords can be explained by a quotation- from:7 
Sir“: ‘Richard: . Temple :...““Whatever improvéeméiits. _ 
the, -British -Government iatroduced, Be, [Palay Tanig] ki 
would: sooner or later adopt, longo intervallo, perhaps, 
but still with some effect. He was an excellent 
imitator.” a | i 
Salar Jang became Prime Minister at the age of 
24 (in 1853). But strangely enough until the year 
1870 (4. e., the forty-first “year of his life and the’ 
17th year of his ministry) he had never left for a 
single -day the capial of Haidarabad. ' This only 
enhances our wonder at the ‘efficiency and success . 
. of his administration and. the modernness of his 
outlook in most matters. -Server Jang’s book shows ` 


. 
x 


a gap in Indian history. 

_ The map is. small and — r S reg 
of the colour blocks is not correct. * For a thin paper-. 
éover volume of. only 90 pages of‘ reading, matter, 
the.’ price of three ruppees.and twelve annas’"18 mon- 
‘strous! e o’ W : 
CHOW-CHOW © | 
By Lady Falkland, edited by H. G. Rawlinson. . 

a «xo +408, ‘(Erie Patridge, London) 
‘ais. net. , a | 


` This is a welcome reprint of the rare 1857 edition 
of the journal of travel and residence in India, Egypt 


and Syria, by Lady Falkland, whose husband was the 
Governor of Bombay (and not the. Viceroy of ‘India, 
as stated on the jacket of the book in violation of 
history and etymology) from April 1848 to December 


a 


indistinct and ‘the register l 


- 





By the courtesy of the Arfist 


Drawing by Rabindranath Tagore 
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1853.’ .The editing has been left in thé yery capable 
hands of Principal. Rawlinson and thé printing and 
'get-up ‘of the*bdok* are.admirable. 


The contents are of'intérest more to the student of 


? vs 


society and. manners than to the historian. ‘Lord. 
Falkland’s. governorship. was - an uneventful period. 
But his wife’s clever and witty pen has immortalized 
the social. life of the Western Presidency on the eve 
of the Sepoy Mutiny and the industrial modernization 
of Bombay—thanks to King Cotton (raw and woven). 
She was a remarkably intelligent and active-minded 


lady and acquired a very. accurate knowledge of the 
local flora and fauna and of Hindu mythology and 


religious rites. Her visit to Satara -(pp. 236-245) is 
extremely interesting. ‘Indeed, the whole book . forms: 
very pleasant reading, without being superficial. 

< JADUNATH SARKAR 
‘SHEAVES ` e s 
A bunch of Rabindranats songs and. 
lyrics selected and translated into English - 


by Nagendranath Gupta. (The Indian Press, 


. Moreover, the writer has succeeded, as 


Allahabad.) Price Rs. 5. 


= Mr. Nagendranath | Gupta‘: has earned the best 
thanks of the lovers of Rabindranath in .India and 


abroad “for his excellent translations of the great ° etim ses 
-‘thine’ before a word-beginning with a consonant, e. g. ` 


poet’s songs and lyrics. Most ‘of the :poems included 
in this`book have not been ‘done into English by the 
poet himself. 


The collection fairly represents some of the impor- . 


tant stages of the poet’s lyrical growth, including, as 


it does, some truant, careless trills . of his early life, ` 


some rich. and irrepressible strains of his maturer 
years, a few staid -lyrics of his period of concentration, 
and one or two bright little songs of his Shishu 
Bholanath days. But it must be admitted. that the 
translator has not arranged the poems in their 
chronological order, nor according to the moods they 
express. ° | as ak ; 

The translations, however, are excellent. 
are literal without the usual- fault of prosy _literality. 


humanly possible;- in reproducing the spirit and, 
partially, the lilt of the original poems. What, among 


other things, a good translator should guard against - 
is verbosity, and Mr. Gupta’s renderings show a : 


patrician reserve and cultured thrift. .- The, writer is 
never wordy and very. seldom noisy. and thus bis 
performance appears to be almost classic in temper 
and execution. His vocabulary is vast ‘and as a 
translator he has the .sense of the inevitable word. 
It is ever so difficult to preserve intact: the- rich 
romance incidental to the very genius of the ‘Bengali 
language when a Bengali poem is translated into any 
Teutonic tongue, specially Anglo-Saxon. And it is 
ten-fold more, difficult for 'a translator òf Rabindranath 


‘‘to“reproduce’ in" English: ‘all’ those‘ delicate glints of 


_ thought and feeling, those subtle nuances of colour 


- tute--the very life’ of? Rabindranath’s , lyrics. 


‘and melody, that indefinable . aroma of Rasa, those 


tints and gleams of fugitive suggestion, which consti- 
3 This 
great task Mr. Gupta ‘has assayed -and, we believe, 


` accomplished. with admirable success. ‘Taking the poet’s 


own matchless renderings ‘as a standard,. Mr. Gupta’s 
achievement does not fall far short of it, and there 
are occasions when the translation rises to the beauty 
and dignity of the original; as we find in his Urvasz., 
Take for instance the following lines : 

“When thou dancest in the assembled hall 

: _. of the gods, exuberant with* joy 
O swaying, billowy Urvasi ! 


‘Imagination: and 
. gusto. The -translations of 
-felicities, and the images presented are distinct and 


; cannot-be blind : - . 


‘flawless. 


They 


far as itis ` 


might almost: say poetic, 


1% 


To measured music dance the lined waves. > 
a , : . of the sea, 7 
Shivering to ‘the ears of corn trembles the skirt 
i. j -`> Of the earth ;, 
From the chainlet on thy breast bursts the star’ 
' : . that falls on the floor of the sky ;. 
Suddenly in the breast of man the mind — 
ws. r loses- itself, 
The siream of blood danċes in his veins. N, 
On the distant horizon of a sudden snaps thy 
- .. | girdle 
O thou without restraint 1” 


Here we have an .example of that magic art of 
translation which. faithfully, gives us the sense, the spirit, 
the poetry, and the music of the original with a few 


. apt, direct and absolute words. 


The language throughout .is impeccable. It is 
pure English lit up now and again with an oriental. 
enlivened by an _ oriental | 
have plenty of phrasal 


clean-cut. a p 
But there are two things'in this book to which we 


‘1) The writer sometimes ‘uses. the poetic form. 


“With the chalice of -ambrosia in: thine might hand” 
(Of. “Urbashi,” p. 93). te 


This, we are afraid, is awfully unmusical and’ 
should: be changed, so that- the performance may be 
immaculate. ; 


- (2) The poem entitled “Sunday” (pp. 75-76) . which 
Mr. Gupta has done in the ordinary verse-form., 
and not as usual in vers-lzbre .is not, in our opinion, 
The metrical arrangement seems tò be’ 
faulty, and a verse with a rhyme like the following: 

“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday have faces dark as 

l j e thunder 

They frighten ‘little children and drive -them 

a3 | to school helter-skelter,” 
—is, to say the least, insufferable. 

These little defects look all the uglier because of 
the very brilliance of Mr. Gupta’s achievement, and 
hence it is very much to be desired that they should 
be removed in the second edition. 

The get-up’ and the printing are beautiful, we 


and the design on the 

cover is in very good taste. | | 
‘We warmly congratulate Mr. Gupta on his 
splendid. performance and recommend this’ book to 
all lovers of poetry. F 
i H. K. BHATTACHARYYA 


THE ECONOMICS OF HANDLOOM 


Andhra Economie Series No. 3: ‘By Prof. 
N. C. Ranga, B. Litt. (Oxon.), M. L., A. 


.(D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay.) 
Price Rs. 2. — 


. Hand-spinning and weaving ‘have received a promi- 
nent place in the scheme of our national reconstruction. 
This survey of the ‘condition of the handloom industry 


in South India is a timely contribution to the subject. 


In times of political and.economic crises like the 
present, sentiment rules the field and reasoning 
on the basis of accurate data is in danger of neglect. 
Emphasis on precise information therefore becomes all 


- the more necessary at such'times. - : 


Professor Ranga’s book is full’ of facts and figures. 
collected first-hand by himself and also gleaned: 


78 
} 
‘from Government blue hooks. He 
by the Madras Government to- make an economic 
survey, of the villages -and also acted as Secretary of 
‘the Resettlement Economic Enquiry. As a result of 
such close observation, he -describes in detail the 
“economic and social organization . of the weavers of 
different districts, showing their points of strength and 
‘wéeakness.. Detailed family budgets have been cited 
‘to expose the chronic indébtedness of these craftsmen, 
‘whose condition has been shown virtually +o amount 
‘to serfdom. — oot a 
The author then proceeds to suggest ways and means 
for the ‘amelioration of.the ,condition of the weavers. 
He believes that the establishmentof co-operative societies 
for credit and the organization of sales will afford the 
necessary rélief. He also suggests that there should 
“be co-ordination in the industry so that waste and 
unhealthy competition may be eliminated. With this 
‘end in view, the author ‘proceéds to make’ certain 
‘recommendations to the Government departments. We 
‘do not, however, share the author’s faith -in such 
‘departments, for it is well known.that the latter kill 
‘their own purpose by the costliness of their adminis- 
‘tration. A future Swaraj government may perhaps 
‘benefit from these recommendations. i 
However that may be, the fundamental’ remedy 
suggested by the author is that weaving should be’ 
reorganized on a commercial basis, ce, as a big 
‘industry inthe Western sense of the term, with.a large 


production and international markets where the goods . 


‘can be sent for sale. But the tendency, of the present 
hadi movement in India is in the opposite direction. 
Tt is desired that weaving should be complementary to 
hand-spinning. Weavers will turn the locally - made 
yarn into cloth and make such. areas independent and 
-self-sufficient about clothes. It is now believed that. 
‘a, stable hand-weaving industry can only rest. on the 
‘bedrock of hand-spinning. It will have a precarious 
‘existence if it depends- for its -yarn upon the mill 
Industry with which it competés. But the fact 
‘that: the-author has: formed the opinion, after so much 
-eareful study, that weaving can even now be so orga- 
‘nized as to compete .successfully with mills, is one 
which deserves careful consideration. He has shown 
that “the number of people supported by the handloom 
weaving industry of the Madras Presidency has not 
changed in the last sixty years” notwithstanding the 
rise of the mill industry. Professor Ranga believes that, 
given certain favourable conditions, the future is yet 
bright for this ancient industry. If that be so, we 
think it our duty to see that these 
ditions are properly maintained. 
. We commend the book to those who are interested 
in the industrial regeneration of India as well as to 
those who are interested in the ‘hadi’ movement. 
SupHik CHANDRA LAHA 


MR. GANDHI : THE MAN 
By Millie Graham Polak. With a Foreword 
by C. F. Andrews. (George Allen & Unwin 
Lia. London.) 1931. 186 pp. Price 3s-6d net. 
. These pages by. Mrs. Polak contain incidents in the 


life of. Mahatma Gandhi told “in the intimate style of 


one Who, with her husband, .was a close companion 
of Mahatmaji in a most important and formative 
period of-his life-—the days.of preparation in South 
Africa. Mr. Polak was not only the articled junior to 


‘Mahatmaji -but also.a.convert to his- views in politics _ 


and nationalism, and .was entrusted with the work. in 
South Africa: after. Mahatmaji had’ left. for India to 
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was deputed | 


favourable con- 


nurture of mutual fears and jealousies 


1932 


take up national work here. We have here an authen-. 
tie (though loosely. connected) record of: the doings. at 
Phanix Settlement, a peep into the -metaphysics of 
Gandhiji (if there’ be any such -in the making of 
Mahatmaji), an account of some theories.of Gandhi ` 
the“healer, the advocate ‘of non-violence in all walks’ of. 


life, the- teacher of young boys and girls—put into. 


action and tested through incidents of everyday 


€, ~ . + sR s 
The book is thus of varied interest, but tlie different ; 


incidents are fused together by the greater interest’. ` 


that attaches to one of the greatest men living. The 
end js somewhat abrupt. The personality of the 
writer has .kept her from being a mere and blind 
admirer, and some of the talks are not altogether to 


‘the lea of Mr. Gandhi, but this, -as well as the 


humour of the writer which has enlivened the book ‘like 


sunshine, must be considered to have imparted an. . 


‘added zest to it. These reminiscences will, we feelsure, 


find a ready welcome with those-readers who have 
found a wonderful revelation in My Experiments with 


Truth and who will, therefore, be always eager to -` 


know the life, which has charmed them, as closely as.. 


possible. ve bi eh 
l PRIYARANJAN. SEN . 


CHRIST AND SATYAGRAHA . 


By Verrier Elwin: Pp. 54. TF ose 


In this pamphlet, Father Elwin examines how ‘far. 


` 
+ 1 


aes 


m 


+a 


the Bible and theological writings go to support the ` 


of help to those Indian Christians who have doubts as 
to -whether Civil Disobedience goes against the 
doctrines of the Church or not. s 


GANDHISM AND SOCIALISM 
By Richard B. Gregg. (S. Ganesan, 
Madras) | 


present Indian national movement. The book may be.. 


. Mr. Grege’s discussions on any subject are always ° | 


fresh and original. An insistence upon going down 
to the bottom of.a problem and -the practice of 
judging a thing directly in relation to human nature 
and’ its requirements renders- his ` treatment- of a 
subject both agreeable and. interestings The present 
booklet of forty pages is also marked’ by the same 
characteristics. -. E Thora foe 


In course of this comparison: between Gandhism ' 


and. Socialism, Mr. Gregg first analyses the existing - 
methods of ‘social contro 

that, in the last resort, they’ are all based upon 
fear of physical violence. or social stigma andthe 


distribution of titles, privileges, money and honours. 

At the root they; are all sepatatist in tendency; they ' 

break up a community into spare of conflicting 
ing. body holds the 


interests amidst ` which the ru 


_ balance of power in its own favour by means‘ ‘of - 
' clever manoeuvres. Gandhism discards all these keys‘ 
to social control and attempts to establish in their - 
. stead a sénse of human unity and a conscious desire 


for-servicé on the part of all citizens of the State 
as. well as among those who are in charge of 
government. It- also relegates 
secondary place'in human affairs. | 

‘In all these mattérs he finds an agreement between 
Gandhism and Socialism. Both of them depend, 
moreover, upon. persuasion and the force of examniple 
to` keep men on the right path. Their difference lies. 
in this that. when ‘such means are inadequate, 


. Socialism uses the current forces of violence to bring 


and comes to the conclusion - 


y a selective - 


money values toa . 


x 


- State. Gandhism . never 


_for anything on earth. 


f Su ; 
` + E 
, 


inen‘back to their senses, but Gandhism brings. into 
lay the matchless weapon of Satyayraha. Herein 
ies the supériority of Gandhism, Mr. ‘Gregg believes 
that the latter will parhaps . bring about a more 
fundamental revolution in human affairs: than. can 
ever be achieved by’ any scheme ‘which. ultimately’ 
relies upon violence,- a, ; 

One fact of importance seems to have been 
overlooked by . Mr. . Gregg. and that is the 
attitude of the two systems in connection with the 
gives to’ the State the 
paramount power accorded to it by Socialism. The 
freedom of the human - conscience is a priceless 
treasure which Gandhiji is not prepared to barter 
b. If ‘he gives to the State a 
certain measure - of obedience, it is never with regard 
to the fundamentals. In. the ideal State, man, rules 


himself’ in absolute conformity with the good of - 


mankind. The -evolution of that’ condition of 
conscious and enlightened self-control should - bé the 


. aim of all social education. ` The State functions only 


so long as man does not reach that. condition, “and 
our object’ should ‘be ` finally to wean man from éuch-. 
artificial aids to good: living, however . necessary they 
may ‘have been at the ° earlier stages. Man ~- can- 
outgrow that condition and bring the disruptive 
tendencies in his nature completely ‘under-control by 
the exercise of the will. ` eS 

_ The attitude of the Socialists is fundamentally - 


' different from: this. ‘They believe that man’s actions’ 


kard 


åre`controlled more by his instincts than conscious- 


, endeavours, and: itis not possible’ to’ bring the. 
instincts completely under control. As most. of the 
- powerful instincts. are disruptive in tendency, mankind’ 


will always require an outside agency to guide his: 
activities towards the common good. It is therefore 
wisest to make the State as good as possible and ~ 
to give over the entire charge of man’s activities - 


. to such a State. . 


charts. Cloth | Gilt. Price Rs. 3. 


‘Thus while Gandhism tries to stimulate a perma- 
nent. purification of human motives through faith 
and voluntary. effort, Socialism, ‘Jacking such faith, - 
séeks to bring about a similar transformation 0 
motives by a slow, laborious and , watchful process of - 


education, which is ever carried on under the shadow > 


of the fear that, as soon as the influence of such’ 
education is removed, man will spring back into his 


instinctive animal nature. Whether. such fears are .- 


justified or whether it is wiser in the end to pin all 
our faith on the latent good in human nature and on 
the future possibility of its being able ‘to ~control and 


direct itself in the interests of humanity, is more than ` 


any one can say. But. this difference in attitude. 
seems 


from Gandhism. 


. Mr. Grege’s ‘book’ seéms ‘to have missed this vital” 
. problem in connection ‘with . the State. The 


may not have ,doné-justice to Socialism, -but so far 
as Gandhism is concerned, it gives’ usa very lucid 
and illuminating dnalysis: We are sure” the book 
will be welcomed by. the public as an, introduction’ 
to a subject which is of. great interest at the present 
moment. :- TAS Pe ` 

i - - NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


THE INSURANCE & FINANCE YEAR- 
BOOK & DIRECTORY, 1931- 
Edited by M. M Maulik; B. A, (Roy- 


. Chaudhuri & Co., 14 Clive Street) Calcutta, 


Demy Svo. 300 pp. and several tables and 


BOOK REVIEWS 


_of this kind.. . 


appended to the 
fal 


to us to distinguish fundamentally Socialism ; 


‘pook’ .- 
‘account. of ‘the various: important editions of the- 


“this épisode‘omitted. 


1 


There are numerous books of reference on matters 
connected with insurance, but there has so far been 
none which cotld provide everything between two 


` covers. The Directory under review appears to have 


been, compiled and written with a view to give in one 
volume all that’ the average insufance man could 
wish to know. The attempt’ has been a success and 
we can recommend this ‘handy volume to those who 
make a.living : by selling insurance to the public. 
Important insurance men have contributed to the 
success of the.book ; and the buyers would, therefore, 
be getting’ at first-hand the accumulated experience and 


‘knowledge of those who have succeeded ‘in this field. 


And that is 


what one should be looking for in a book 
| N. PAL 

= ` SANSKRIT 

THE MAHABHARATA 


-The , Southern Recension, critically edited 


by, P. P. S.-Sastrt, B. A. (Oxon.) M. Á., 
Professor of. Sanskrit, Presidency ` College, 
Madras. . Vol. l—Adiparvan, Part L 
(Y. Ramaswami. Sustrilu, & Sons, 
Madras). . _ ET te 

We have here the first instalment of a huge under-. 
taking—a eritical-edition of-the- Southern Recension of 
the Mahabharata to be published: in 18 volumes, The 
edition of: the Mahabharata: known as the Kumbha- 
konam ‘edition was-also mainly based on South Indian 
texts but it lacked the critical sifting and arrangement 
of all the available- material—a fact that took away 
much of its. importance to critical students, This defect 
of the Kumbhakonam_ edition has been completely 
Yemoved in the edition, under review. It is based. 
on the collation. of- five manuscripts—all collected trom. 
South India. The important variant readings in. 


“these manuscripts have been noticed in the foot-notes. 


Of other important features of the work notice may be 
taken of the following. Two ‘interesting tables givin 
comparative statements of the chapters and verses of 
the Mahabharata in its different recensions have been 
added at the end of the introduction and the Sanskrit 
alphabetical index of subject matters of the volume- 
volume will be found very use-- 
die A similar index of the first lines. of the verses. 
would have -been greatly welcome. As a matter of 
fact, for want of such indexes big Sanskrit works like- 


‘the Mahabharata could not. be as much utilized as 


they should have been. The learned editor would do 
well.to take into consideration’ the importance of this. 


aan thing: when preparing other volumes of the 
work, - ; 


- ‘A few remarks may be made here with regard to.. 
Some statements: made in the introduction. The 
Mahabharata should have been more exhaustive. The 
Burdwan -edition, for ' example, ‘has not been 


mentioned.’ The omission of the Brahma. Ganesha.. 
episode -has been supposed by 


the editor to be a 
criterion -for the’ determination of the Southern Recen- 
sion. It may however be -noted that manuscripts of 
other: --recensions (specially manuscripts of Eastern 


.- Bengal—as"pointed out by -H. Siddhantavagisa. in- his. 


recent edition of the work) are also found, which have 


- The printing. and get-up of the volume, is excellent 
and reflects credit on the publishers. . 


CHINTAHARAN .CHAKRAVARTI 


~ 
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` -thé <Peshwas. Pp, in+106 and one. plage c., 
(RET 4as) No19.: Peshwa: Madhiiv Rao át. -- : 


: Bombay:)- 


-quarter .of the 
_ economic 


r 


` give a lot of money 
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By * i ' n : 1 l . S et - 
i y yee >r ia , "ae . MARATHI à Gan a E 3 ig 
isy 1 wae * $ ’ í S bi OR Vy 
ew tt aie so aos P É Panes z ~ bbe: 28 z 
‘SELECTIONS FROM THE PESHWA - 


Noi 8. - Private - Life. of - Shahw “ and 


reross purposes with his unele Raghunath. 
‘a0, 1761-1772. Pp. iv+121, ` one plate and 
one map. (Re 1. Tas). (Govt. Central Press, 


The first es ws light 
and manners ‘at the Maratha Court. in the second 
18th. century. There are a few. 
data. but on the- whole the? interest is 
personal, and ‘the persons: were in’ many: cases the 
makers of ‘Indian history. That is the - justification 
for including this sheaf of letters in the present 
series. The late Prof. Pollard once said’ that he would 
) fora sight’ of William the “Con-. 
queror’s laundry-book. -Here we have the nearest 
approach to ..such-a book in connection -with -King 


“-ghahu and Peshwa. Balaji Baji Rao,—-with orders 


-for cows of excellent breed, :pedigree.dogs,. lemon . trees, 


“sereens of scented ‘grass (Khaskhas . tate?), rose-water,. 
‘paintings, roses, 1 dunn 
Brahmendxa Swami to the ever-in-debt Peshwa. ` 

The nineteenth volume is purely historical _and’.bears 
on the turning-pdint- a ‘Maratha history: It was not 
Panipat, but the- guilty n „of Raghay 
tin Sane the Pahwa. - Thé chief incidents of the 
period were already known - from other sources, 
especially: contemporary’ memoirs and letters; D 
the present volume of .secret State-papers will: make 
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> can in no eountry 


of these volumes. throws light om life, — 


ivory, also a dunning, letter from . 


ambition of Raghava- Dada - 


but. 


“re 


‘ : ae ee 


> 7 


_ career of. a. bogus » Bhau; . who. appeared, after, ‘Panipa 


is an interesting episode’in ‘Maratha history's and tw 


-’ can'-reconstrict - from this ‘volume a graphic?.accoun 


of the hunting down of the pretender, wr g5 
‘’ ‘This’ admirable’. series. and`thë. rapidity with Whicl 
it is advanéing’ .deserve our high pràise. ‘Student 


~ of „Maratha: history -will rejoice if the + .Bomba 


Governnient is supplied’ ‘with ‘funds to .push-this wór. 
to an early completion. Such scholarly publication 
be expectéd to repay ~ their. ow 
cost, much ‘less in’ India. And yet ` the work has t 
be done. Toe ee. ae 

| - JADUNATH SARKAR' - 


+ °° GUJARATI 
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JAWAHERLAL NEHRU NÅ. PATRO ++!’ 


Translated by Mohanlal Morarji ' Mehta, =>. |" 

Printed atthe Khađayta. Printing Press, .-- 

Ahmedabad, Thick' Card board. Illustrated. . 

Pp. 132. Price, Re. 0-8-0. (1981), = 0 4 7 
Pandit’ Jawaharlal’s letters to his young . daughte 


‘Indira. are well known. They are franslated in thi 
-book:.. .They: .range ‘over : thirty-one _ .subjects—ever 


one of. them’ important--ftom' the, Book .of “Nature anc 
creation. of the universe’ tot the.” Coming -of the Arya 
into. ‘India? and the Ramayana’and -Mahabharatd.. The 
bring: oùt the :Panditji-as.a:deep scholar’. and a facil 


_expounder, of dificult . subjects - like.“natural” -history 


and ° the‘_evolution’. theory. : They- are’ rather. aboy 
the: head’ of:children ‘like. the teri, . years .old.-. Indira 
butzon: the other hajd ‘sure . to benefit. every one ole 
and -:young.who - reads them. The; translation i 
intelligently: dones: “°°. 0. tf es OG 
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Ahmedabad Vanita Vishram 


In 1905° Srimati Sulochana Desai was widowed 
atthe tender age of sixteen, But being a courageous 
woman she - did not lose heart. The calamity at 
her own doors made her think of others im the 
same plight. She soon made up her mind 4s to 
the future career for herself and her young widowed 
daughter. They must, she thought, devote them- 
selves to the betterment of the condition of 
Hindu women and particularly Hindu widows. 





Srimati Sulochana Desai 


- In July 1906 she” took in a child widow of 
made_abegin-. 


ten years into her house and thus 
ning of a widows’ home.’ She also started 
“same time, the SARASWATI 
she put . all her books 


at the 
Manpir” where 
and formed-‘ a 


library. A learned -Sastri -was , induced to, give | 
. discourses on religion at- the place and women 


Wwere also initiated- into the .méaning’ of the 
Bhagwat Gita and other scriptures: : This attracted 


a large number of ladies to: the Saraswati Mandir. 


11 


which later developed 
VISHRAM. a 
© The . Vanita Vishram of Ahmédabad is 
celebrating its Silver Jubilee this month, and has 
prepared a consolidated report of its work during 
the last 25 years. Jt has: now a fine building 
of its own im the thickly populated part of the 
city, worth Rs. 80,000. ‘It conducts’ a primary 
school for girls and a high school , for’ young 
ladies. E 

There is a widows’ home maintained by the 
Vanita Vishram where poor widows are boarded, 
educated and given clothes free of charge. The 
idea is to make them self-supporting. 

The Home has now also a gymnasium for 
girls and haye got a young: lady specially trained 
at Baroda for this work. Quite a number of 
girls have been attracted towards gymnasium, and 
it is expected that it will do a lot to better the 
physique of the womanhood. 


into the present VANITA 





ae aes -` . “Mrs. Kamini Roy ` 


. Mrs. Kamint Roy, the greatest Bengali poetess, 
presided over the East Bengal-Brahmo Conference 
at Sylhet and delivered a- powerful address 
before it. ` i $ Ena 
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-Phantoms at the R. T. C. 
* “A tree is known by its fruit.. Opinions differ 
as to whether the Round Table Confererice that 
assembled’ in Great Britain to frame a constitution 
fo¥ India; has been hitherto a success ora failuré. 


Success or failure, that it was threatened . with 


dissolution times without number; through the 
machinations of interested ‘parties is a broad fact. 
Problems, real and unreal—rather more unreal 
-than real—cropped up during its sessions, Dr. 
Hari Singh Gour makes an estimate of them in 


the Indian Review in the course of an interesting: 


article on “India’s Future’: ` 
In India minorities have multiplied like mushrooms, 
because these so-called minorities wish to erect a high 


wall of protection around ‘their narrow and unhealthy 
which is a menace -to` 


confines. Their backwardness - 
national progress is trotted ont as a special quality 
for favoured treatment. If left alone and placed as 
they are in juxtaposition -with the the rest, they are 
likely to “shake off their time-honoured torpor; the 
rude shocks they will receive from the more agile and 
vigorous eae likely to galvanize them into 
- ‘a new ‘and moré manly effort, the healthy competition 
to which they would be exposed would burnish their 
ganun and act as a cementing bond for a` “healthier 


? 


evelopment of the nation:...Whāt is needed, is an. 


educational, spur to , make the backward, a, “forward 
community. “To that extent a minority backward in 
education arid enlightenment does require 4 ‘special 
protection. But a backward race cannot tugat the 
coat-tails of those marching ahead of them, -hor can 
they be suffered to say : “Don’t move on until we are 
ready.” Such a procrustean doctrine is suicidal to the 


race; it is civil war, between the races.- Force may. 
hold the ` pioneers in check but it is not | progress,. 
term - 


much less it is democracy. That much-abuse 
has suffered many jolts of late, but it has .néver been 


placed in`so serions a predicament: ="... | 
Apart from the turmoils and troubles. 6f “Communal 


claims, the hierophants of the New Constitution-are the. TH ap 3 , © 
eh as p pation of scientific bodies, Indian and:overseas, with. 


confronted with another phantom of their own creation. 
The people of British India and the Princes sang pæans 
of praise in favour of federation. They embraced one 


another in friendly. grip of confederation.- But when- 


the phantom assumed a- more concrete ‘form and 
opened its hungry jaws for sustenance, its votartes 
shrank back in holy horror of its - alarming appetite. 
The Princes declared that they could not be 
upon. to feed _the monster. The people said that some 


‘gone had to maintain it: But néither side realized . the. 


full implication of raising so` costly a ghost. Those 


of-us who had foréseen the danger of so appetising 
its. 


an apparition had warned the liw-givers of i 
-approaching danger. But-no heed was paid to our 
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warnings, and it is\ probably too late to’ turn back 
upon a beautiful vision which, however attractive in 
the distance, calls for solid sacrifices if it is to be 
tamed and enshrined in :the dome of democracy. Time 


will clear the mist; better counsels may prevail but- 


for the nonce there seems naught in sight except æ 
graceful retreat to the stern realities of mundane 
governments in which progress is inextricably allied 
to sacrifices both personal and pecuniary. | 


International Congress of Orientalists 


The Educational Review welcomes the results: of 
the déliberation of the International Congress of 
Orientalists editorially : E 

It is necessary that India should know that some 
of her special interests-in Oriental learning received 
due altention at the recent eighteenth International 
Congress ~of Orientalists at Leyden. One of the 
resolutions passed at the Congress was the appoint- 
ment of a committee consisting of Prof. I*..W- 
Thomas, Prof. P. Tuxen and Dr. V. S. Sukthankar 
with power to co-opt two additional. members (one 
French and one- German), for the purpose of 
corresponding with learned bodies of the world, with: 


a view, to- present to the next Congress a scheme . 


for the preparation of a comprehensive Sanskrit 
dictionary. It -is well known that a Sauskrit lexicon 
with adequate ‘fulness and” on the most up-to-date 
lines is really a desideratum and it is surprising that 
India: should not have made much of a serious effort 
yet_in this direction. The resources of the Government 


of India and the princes and the peoples of this great 
country.are not beyond this enterprise and we hope 
it-will receive some attention at least now, seeing 


that an International Congress: of Orientalists - has 


drawn attention to it. The Indian Section of the 
Congress also welcomed with ‘profound satisfaction 
the announcement that the Government’ of India 
one to submit a Bill to the autumn Session of 
the Legislative Assembly for facilitating the partici- 


the co-operation and under thé supervision of the 
Archaeological Survey, in archaeological exploration. 
The Congress was of opinion that the excellent work | 
of the Archaeological Survey might be further 
advanced by the co-operation of competent experts 
belonging to other scientific bodies, both in India 
and- elsewhere. The Congress also” appreciated the:- 


researches in. connection with Indian music, including > 
the systematic collection and recordin 


and the bardic chronicles of Upper India undertaken 


by Dr. A. A. Bake . under the auspices of the ie i 
also * 


Institute. The Government of ‘India was al 
requested to complete the report on modern Indian 


-” 


g of folk-songs. “P 


Architecture begun in 1913, so as to cover both 
British India and .the Indian States. One of the 
most interesting’ resolutions passed at “the ‘Congress 
was a request to various governments ‘ and “learned 
societies “to proceed without” delay ` to Wake a 
cinématograph register of “the ritual ‘servicés in the 
East to serve as a basis for thé methodical classifica- 
tion and the comparative study of .the forms of 
expression of which thë gestures are, symbolical.” 
There has. been a gradual decay in recent centuries 
of religions ritual and ceremony all over the East and 
the time is perhaps not far distant when a good deal 
of it might have disappeared altogether. It is time 


therefore a cinematograph record is made of as much | 


of it as possible. 


averne 


Depression and its Cure 


. It is a truism in economies that the world is 


‘faced with depression every tenth or twelfth year 
i 5 year, 


each time fiercer and wider than before. Professor 
T. E. Gregory of the London School of Economics 
has approached the problem in an illuminating 
article in The Mysore Economice Journal. He 
suggests a line of solution in the following 
extracts : i ta 


The pubiic generally has the duty of not adding 
to the decline in the volume of business by abstaining: 
from its normal volume of comsumption through 
exaggerated fears of the future. To discharge servants 
‘or to abstain from the purchase of useful goods which 
the individual really needs in the normal course of 
existence, in. order to add to the funds available for 
the relief of distress, is to ereate as much distress 
as is relieved. If everyone, in order to help things 
forward, economises, 2. e., abstains from expenditure, 
the result must be to increase unemployment, which, 
in its turn, will cause further unemployment. The 
same remark applies to the vithdenwal ‘of currency 
from banks—to unnecessary alarm about investments 
and the like, a// such actions bring’ about the very 
evil they are intended to avoid; they add to the 
existing degree of disorganization, further loss of 
confidence, and further weakening .of the economic 
structure, 
~ A further responsibility attaches to employers and 
employed in relation to the problem of wages and 
employment. A reduecd income is an unpleasant 
experience--so is unemployment, but there can be 
no question that from the social point of view, 
second is much more undesirable. There can be 
no doubt that if the general level of prices does not 
much recover from the depths to which it has now 
fallen, it will be’impossible (in the absence of 
technological changes which will at best take time 
to be put into operation) to maintain both the level 
of money incomes and the level of employment. 
Bocicty has a choice, in a period of falling prices; 
between increasing unemployment and decreasing 
money-income per capita. The discussion of how 
far wage and salary reductions are. necessary should, 
therefore, be conducted in an atmosphere free from 
the allegations of bad faith and deliberate desire to 
“destroy” the workers’ standard of life which charac- 
terizes such discussions to-day. But, to achieve this 
desirable result, it is necessary that there should 
be a much clearer realization,’ than generally exists 
of the relationship between changes in the level: of 
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selling prices and ‘changes in the level of costs, 
Not all wage reductions. are justified, but not all 
resistance to wage and salary reductions is justifiable 
either. Unless prices can be raised again, one condition 


_of recovery is an adjustment of costs. 


mepegan 


Non-Violent Picketing Abroad 


The peaceful method of picketing adopted by 
Indian women last year, is now being’ resorted 
to by the London waitresses in redressing their 
grievences against their niasters. The Indian 
Ladies’ Magazine offers the following comment 
in appreciation of women’s courage all the world 
over. It says: 


It was a surprise to read of the action of London 


. waitresses in imitating the women picketers of India, 


in order to get 5Some grievances removed. 

“We believe in the Indian. method of sweet persuna- 
sion,” said one of the fair white-aproned picketers 
to a correspondent of the Bombay Chronicle, “and 
want to emulate our Indian sisters’ way of ‘peaceful 
picketing. We will-not molest anybody but picket 
till our object is gained and go to jail if necessary.” 

It is interesting to note that no police man Was on 
the scene ; and it seems fair to infer therefore that 
the purely Indian methods of non-violence are begin- 
ning to gain ground in the war-like West. -How 
different they are from the wild conduct of the 
Suffragist |. . 

Besides this peaceful method, there. is something 
more to be learnt from our women picketers. Leaving 
aside the rights or the wrongs of their politics in 
question, disregarding also some obvious faults and 
shortcomings, one must certainly admire their courage 
‘which is so difficult of attainment, eiz., , the courage, 
which overcomes the innate shrinking timidity and 
‘shyness of fragile women, nurtured into an - inferiority 
‘complex by ages of backward standing. „With this 
goes the persistency which will take no denial, the 
tact which ‘quietly cuts through - stubborn opposition, 
the constant devotion and firm patriotism which are 
ready to sacrifice even beloved ones to the- country’s 
cause. | 

We are very glad, therefore, that Western women 
are beginning to learn from us. Jt makes the 
balance more even and will be of use in obviating 
our inferiority complex and making us more - ready 
to take our rightfnl places in the world. 


maaa 


The Christian Missions and Their Future 


. - Whether the Christian missions have outlived 
‘their utility in India may be an open question. 
But it cannot be gainsaid that they fall far short 
‘of satisfying the needs of the people—political, 
‘economic, social and cultural, at the present 
“moment. They are indeed, far behind the times 
‘and the’ time-spirit. Dr. N. B. Parulekar, while 
-elosing his series “Renascent India” published in 
The Aryan Path, discusses the state of the Chris- 
tian missions te-day and questions their mode of 
activity amongst the people. He says: 

Turning from the mission -and their relations 


with Indian Christians, let us now examine their role in 


- 
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the country and ~~ What 


question come so much to the front as ‘during these 
last few years. The tide of nationalism . has. Okan 
down many old barriers and brought men -face to face 
in newer associations. Compared_ to the magnitude of 


the issues agitating public minds, the sphere of -mission . 


„activities shrinks into insignificance an 
‘himself to the size of a denominational administrator. 
Y.M.C.A. workers told ‘me that young, enterprising, 
active, ambitious . elements do not come to them, that 
their Bible classes are extremely ill-attended as com- 
-pared with their evening -secretarial classes; and that 
sport -and entertainment programmes are the most 
crowded.. . Unlike in” Christian countries, the Y.M.C.A. 
in’ India is deliberately . organised. to: propagate 
Christianity among -non-Christian young: men. “The 
central - branch. -of 
regretful 
about eight. hundred people were coming each week 
for their. cinéma. show. Other organisations in thé’ city 
were enlisting . thousands 

promote the use. of. Khadder, - prohibition, mass educa- 
toin, removal of untouchabilitv and so on. Christiai 
“college girls from a missionary college in the U.P. 


the missionary 


told me that when they go in surrounding villages . 


to preach the Bible, the humble illiterate countryfolk 
ask them’: “Tell us something about Gandhi and his 
life instead-of thé work of -your apostles.” 


Does this not all go to show that the inner life. 


of Christian missiohs is widely- separated- from the 
Inner life, of the people? If Christ is dynamic; why 
should ‘the missions . be static ? - If He is the whole ‘of 
life, what’, guidance “do they . give - when life is most 
disturbed . arid. is crying for direction? Particularly 
during the last year and a half a-number. of questions 
have. come. up. in’ India which challenge the very 
elements. of justice and humanity—questions that- have 


compelled. active. participation of a number of social. 


workers, éduéatois. and ` men'-who ordinarily are as far 
removed. from. politics as ` King Arthur -from the 


present. Round. Table Conference in London. 

. The Christian Missions can still’.be ‘of some 
service to India and to humanity. Dr, - Parulekar 
concludes : E l l 
_ What -missions can- learn from the East and India 
in particular. is. a profound 'understanding.of spiritual 
life in contrast to their own psycholgy of religion. 
The world is-not so-barren. of spiritual possibilities as 


missionaries seem to make out, nor -is the merey of 
God so limited as to be expressed exclusively in the. 


person of Jesus or in the Bible. Once they get rid 
of this dogma of theology they will begin -to breathe 
a freer spiritual air and see the virtues of other people. 
The ‘annual .budget ‘of ‘the: -League of Nations isa 


little over a. million dollars . (27,026,280 gold frands for - 
of - Protestant: 


1929) while | eleven: , denominations 
Chuches of America give nearly twenty, million dollars 
annually -into. the hands -of foreign missions. The 
sum will-amount to much more when the givings of 


‘other denominations in America and Europe. Protest- 


ant and Catholic are pulled together. My point is, with 
such abundant material resources, ad what is more, 
with the. spirit of service back of this tremendous 
giving, can. we not organize a League of Religions 
higher than -the League-of Nations, more fortified, 
virlle. and ideall inclined? Can we., not. put together 
the material an 
interested: in religious life everywhere? Then only 
may religion escape the charge of being an opiate of 


+ 


: what position. they hold among’-the. 
people, At no other time’ -in mission. history has this. 


| the Bombay Y.M.C.A. reported . 
about their religious programmes, :whereas > 


of young volunteers . to. 


sticks or bayonets, .- but 


‘The writer, | 01 
‘broadly denominational—college for some years, has. 


spiritual resources of those who are 
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the poor. ‘The -.prospeéts are very much better now - 
est -are coming to under- 


that the East and the: W er- 
stand one another .better. ‘This-is the larger mission 
before the followers -of all religions, that they stop 


putting one- religion against another and see that the” 


idealism they . represent is emp oyed to. harness the. 
uncontrolled forces of man and nature. But whew I 


look around I find it is not the mission which foreign. - 


Christian agencies: are interested in, They arë still 


énmeshed in old world jealousies and religious conceits. ` 


which,.if continued in future, are sure to clash with 
the rising spirit of natlonalism in the East: What. 
they may mean is better left to the imagination.  - 


Religion as a Cultural ‘Study ; 


In all’ times’ and all. climes - people. . have 
suffered from religious fanaticism. For some 


_time past ‘our country has ‘also fallen.a victim 


to this malady,—a . malady, ` though ‘innate in 


human naturé,; has- been given fresh. stimulus . 


by ‘interested parties. Dr.-A. K. Siddhanta -very 
ably analyses the causes- ot Indian religious’ 
fanaticism in 
observes: 
The great national problem of India 
is not .so much as how to disperse the crowd with 


atmosphere as to make these meetings of the disconten- 
ted very rare. The creation of a true leadership is. 
a great factor in the creation of such. an atmosphere. 
Leaders who excite mobs and do not care to control 
them are unethical individuals, because they plead 
for ‘rights’ without . sharing -the ‘responsibilities.’ 
Fanatics, such as most communal leaders ‘are, can 
never be patriots ; they are traitors. rer 

Such unpatriotic leadership is created by - various 
factors. In India it is mostly due to.a faulty educa- 
tional machinery. - Secondary education in India— 
the one which sows the seed of--future .manhood— 


is unfortunately not placed ón a non-communal basis. - 
It could have been non-communal if it had been - 
State-owned, supported not by- private endowments ' 


but by the taxes of the people, and ‘conducted, with 
an’ enlightened ~policy. . Schools- in India arè mostly 
communal : they ‘are started mainly to serve particular 
interests. Scholarships are in many cases offered and 
accepted ‘on communal lines, and teachers appointed 
on a ‘similar basis. This enforced isolation of -one 
community leads ito various ‘communal complexes at 
‘éarly youth. Students with these complexes come to: 
thé college and’ form its.main body, and unless -Some 


strong” force in college life counteracts: this, school- - 


acquired -defect, the communal - germ takes a strong 
‘hold. and can never be eradicated “even through later 
-reasonin An example will not be out of place here. 
teaching in a non-communal—though 


noticed curious conflicts in his classes òn History- of 
‘Religion. Freshmen were found who had ‘been taught 
curious theories of Hindu history ‘and funny stories 
on the Moslem position, and many of them came with 
regrettable ideas of Jesus and his teachings; Buddha 
was interpreted. by some school. teachers as- a heretic, 


. therefore ʻa bad man. Of prophets, Krishna, Moham+ 


‘mad; and Jesus suffered most. from «. distorted: interpre- 
tations.- ` T. O RIE . 


` A college which aims at creating manhood out of 


of. to-day | 


how .to create such an ’ 


The Young Men of India, He 
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school materials needs -a strong pon if it. wants 
successfully tò. counteract-the defect. There are’ two 
schools of thought, who come to the rescue here : on 
the one hand, the Government feels that neutrality is 
the best-means of counteracting the-mischief done in 
schools. _The Government colleges naturally do 
away with religious teachings altogether. This 
Government method would have been-a tolerable one, 
if a consistency in motive would have been at its back, 
It-may be pointed'in this connection that Government 
colleges do away with religious’ -training, but commit 
a serious harm by „allowing social ‘segregation and 
pi Oc a of students on communal lines in 
college life and activities. Some Government colleges 
believe in a ‘quota’ system of ‘admission of students, 
-and others create such mediaeval institutions as a 
Hindu Hostel or a Moslem Hall. Just imagine what 
it means if Harvard or Cambridge Universities create 
a Methodist Hostel, a Presbyterian Hall, a Unitarian 
Library or a. Catholic’Club Room. Enlightened public 
opinion in America and: England will not tolerate such 
a procedure, but Indián public opinion is”. still very, 
backward in this respect. A second school of thought, 
mainly represented by a large number of denomina- 
tional institutions; feels that a définite religious teach- 
ing in a college is healthy. Definite activity, according 
to them, is better than passive neutrality or destruc- 
tive comparative method. According to these institu- 
tions mno attempt is made to glorify one Holy Book. or 
one Prophet at the, expense of others ;. presentation 
of materials is made on a scientific basis. This second 


method, if successful, is no doubt a considerable ` 


improvement but so long as trained teachers are not 
available -and religious -classes are taken by Priests, 
Pee and - Missionaries, a great’ danger lurks 


Dr. Siddhanta 
following lines :. 

The general policy of communal or denominational 
institutions need immediately be modified. The deno- 
inational ‘touch, need not be compromised but 
enlarged and the provincial governments and univer- 
sities have to seek a way out if they want to. save the 
student from disaster and from a consequent drift 
towards anarchy and chaos. A Cultural Study 
of Religions, if made a University study, will 
be of great service here.. Such a course has 
found a place in ‘all the prominent Universities 
in Europe and America but in India there is 
not a single University . where it is considered 
a real subject. Through the benificence of an Indian 


suggests the way. out- in the 


Christian, Calcutta University. has somewhat of, a 4 


Chair in Comparative Religion; they deliver just a 
series of lectures once every two years or.so. Benares 
Hindu University has in print. History of Religions 
as a philosophical study: Visvabharati has ample 
opportunities in research work on this subject. : .. 


True Service 
__ The editor of The Prabuddha. Bharata in his 
œ Confusion about the word ‘National’” appearing 
in his paper has the following: 


Above all, boys must Ve given a strong impetus 
to transform their national feelings into actual action. 
It must be strongly impressed upon them that the 


aim of educatian-is to .grow impersonal; to live, for“ 


- go .called Minorities’ 


sto equality. and, equ 
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:. others.’ They must’ be taught ' that ‘the best use they 
.can'make of the. education they have reteived-is to: 


utilize that in the service of the country and the - 
people. . By that we do not mean that’ everybody 
should engage himself-as a teacher. The man who is. 
engaged in unearthing the glories of the country’s past 
-or one who-has devoted oneself to maké new discover- 
ies in modern subjects is also serving the cause of the | 
country. A Bose or a.Raman no less serves the cause 
of the country than’ one engaged in the actual- politi- 
eal fight. But there must be the impersonal element 
in one’s activities. The man who constantly keeps in: 
view that by his actions he should : not séek any 


‘personal return in riches or name and fame but that 


is achievemént is‘to. be the index of the nation’s 
lory, will find much better impetus and inspiration 
or action. No less glorious. will be the action of . 
those, who unknown to name and fame, devote them- 

selves to the actual spread of. education amongst their 
people. . The.late ‘Sister Nivedita once suggested that 
if everyone who gets education takes into his head to 


‘serve the cause of education in the country, then 


within thirty years the torch of learning will be in 
every home of India. 
Gandhiji and the Minorities Agreement. 
The Stri Dharma offers the following comments: - 
editorially on the attitude Gandhiji has taken on 
the Minorities Agreement at the Re TiO. n- `- 
Gandhiji’s speech on the Minorities agreement 


at the Round Table Conference deserves to be read. 


and ‘re-read by every earnest stiident of politics and 
by all who -are interested in the nation’s welfare. 
In our opinion it will ever be a most-valuable docu- 
ment in defence of Indian nationalism as opposed to. 
sectarian, caste and communal interests or representa- 
tion. The arguments he has urged therein against 
reservations and: special representation for the’ mino- 
rities, are unassailable and have most convincingly 
exposed the defects of the proposals contained. in the 

agreement submitted to the 
Premier in the name of the . minority, communities in 
India. We are glad that Gandhiji himself has more 
than once pointed out to the British Statesmen the 
inherent weakness and the unreality in the very 
composition of the Round ‘Table Conference, the 
Round Table Conference delegates not being the 
chosen. representatives of the communities whom: they 
are asked to represent. The delegates are there by 
nomination and by invitation and net only the ` 
British public but also the whole world must be aware 


-of that glaring fact.» In this connection, ` it is worthy 


of note that the three important and influential All- 
India Women’s Organisations have _ unanimously 
declined to ask for special favours and- concessions, 
for reservations or special representation if their claims 

a|: citizenship’ be. recognised in the - 
new constitution and they have accordingly cabled to 
the Premier appointing Mrs. Naidu as their spokes- . 
woman. Itisa matter of joy and pride that the 
and the leading women of India have 
declined to ask for special representation. We are. 
particularly pleased to note that Gandhiji has very 
appropriately referred to tbe- Premier to this memo- 
randum submitted by the All-India Women’s Orga- 
nisations when commenting on the inaccuracy of- the - 
figures quoted in support of the minorities agreement, 
namely that “46 per cent: of the population’ of India ` 
will agreé to the minorities agreement” that “they, 
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have had, on behalf of the women a complete repu- 
‘diation of special representation, and, as they happen 
to be one half of the population of India this 46 per 
cent, was somewhat reduced.” 
proud .privilege and duty of every one of these so- 
-called special classes to seek entry into the legislatures 
through the open door of election and the approval of 
‘4 common, body of electorate.’ We are in perfect 
agreement with the above considered view of Gandhiji 
-and the conditions prescribed for those who seek posts 
-of -honour and responsibility’ in the constitution. 
‘Service to the nation and the fitness of the’ indivi- 
‘dual for such a service should be the only 
“qualification that should weigh with the electorate 
for choosing their representatives. Admitting that it 
will take some years .to educate the electorate on those 
right principles or methods of election, still it. is 
worth while to try and learn the right method rather 
than begin with the easy wrong system and go on 
perpetuating the evils which have reduced India to a 
State of subjection and slavery. 


—— 


| Two Sides of Life 


The latter half of the nineteenth century 
was disturbed by a ~ controversy that raged 
between the 
religion or philosophy, the formér championed 
by Huxley and the. latter by Mathew Arnold. 
Though -a little out of date, the strife still 
continues.. This becomes obvious from the 
review of- Professor Dewey’s The Quest for 
‘Criainty’ by Brother Ronald, C. S. S., published 
in The CS. 8. Review. He says: 


_ Philosophy imay be only the handmaid of 
science, and but one more instrument in the progress, 
of the West towards the control of nature, Value 
however must be considered. . Man needs a some- 
thing outside and above his little world, however 
much Professor Dewey may condemn “that idolatrous 
attitude towards universals.” There is need for 
rest at times, for time to contemplate and to try to 
see the fruits of one’s labours ‘in terms of eternity’, 
to use Spinoza’s phrase. The Creator himself, 
according to Hebrew tradition, rested the seventh 
day and say the whole creation, that it was good. 
“Man’s abiding happiness is not in getting anything but 
‘in giving himself up to what is greater than himself, 
to ideas which are larger than his individual self, the 
ideas of his country, of humanity, of God.” “Whenever 
we find a devotion which makes the finite self seem 
as nothing and some reality to which it attaches itself 
-zeem as all, we have the essentially religions attitude.” 
‘The common things of. earth would take us to 
heaven, if we surrendered ourselves to unselfish 
ideals. It is thus that modern science fails hopelessly 
and abysmally to bring: about an integration of 
what we know with what we do for it is so obsessed 
with its own purposeful, domineering, restless 
egotism. It is like the Pandit in Tagore’s ‘Gyele of 
Spring’ more eager to amass. than realise,” who is 
sorry that the stars which hang in the air for no 
purpose do not come down .to earth for street 
‘lighting, and thus help the ratepayer. Individual 
scientists of the first rank; like Sir Arthur Eddington, 
escape this obsession; they realise the necessity of 
“contemplating higher things to keep one’s own 
‘work in. proportion.. But the lesser men have not 
tthe vision to see that “Known Thyself” is a more 


4 


“It should be the ` 


advocates of science and those of 
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dificult precept to follow than “Know the Word,” 
and “Control Thyself” a higher ideal than to seek 
the control of the universe. Yet “those who have 
everythins- but thee my God laugh at those who have 
nothing but Thyself.” e 

What is needed is to restore the equilibrium 
of the two sides of life, the active and the con- 
templative. True spirituality is calmly balanced 
in strength, in the correlation of the within and ° 
the without.” There is room for science, for action, 
for research analytic and categorical into’ the inner 
nature of the world to the end that we may control 
it, but there is equally a need for poetry and 
religion, for contamplation, for appreciation aesthetic 
and sympathetic of all the wonder of the universe, 
whereby, we may become at one with it and with the 
great ` guiding principle, that Creator Spirit, whose 
sons we are. Thus and thus only: will we learn ‘the 


-manner as well as the means of controlling Nature, 


which should include our own natures also; and with- 
out a knowledge of how best ‘to control nature, 
our knowledge of the means is useless, dangerous, 
disastrous. And so, without a sense of values,-a vision 
of the ultimate, bhakti, call it what you will; our 
science is vain and empty. Other men’s quest may 
be for prosperity, for happiness, but let us seek God, 
who is Reality, Intelligence, and Bliss: as Saint- 
Augustine says, “Thou hast. made us for Thyself, nor 
can. we rest till we find our rest in Thee.” 


The Heritage of the East 


Mr. N. Raghavan summarizes the contributions 
of the East to the culture of world in. course 
of an article in The Midian: : 


The heritage of the East is second to none. It 
has been said that civilization is working on a séa-saw 
arrangement. Asia was the seat of culture and 
civilization for centuries. The scene has shifted to 
Europe for some centuries now and there is every sign 
that the sea-saw may again work. Every age isa 
step forward. Europe has advanced and furthered - 
the Asiatic heritage. Now we in the East shall make . 
the most of an Asiatic and European heritage 
harmoniously mixed for the betterment of mankind, 

_ The mistake in the past was our self-confidence 
and self satisfaction. True, we achieved great things 
but we refused to admit that others could equally 
achieve great things. But now with the awakening 
of Asia a new spirit is abroad—to imbibe as much of: 
Western culture as possible and readjust it in con- 
sonance with our peculiar achievements in the past. 


Tt is only by that means that we can march onwards. 


Those achievements have been some of the greatest. 
Look at our ancient architecture and sculpture. It is 
an acknowledged fact that despite all the advance in 
engineering nonc knows the secret of the Pyramids. 
The ancient structures, temples, mosques, the accom- 
plished feats of the brush and the chisel have stood 
centuries and defied the best brains among modern 
architects and artists. Talk of a-Roman bath or well 
or the remains of a Roman road or windmill. What 
are they when compared to the ruins of Mohen-jo-Daro 
in the Indus Valley more than 5,000 years old, accord- 
ing to Sir John Marshall? The mighty ruins. of 
many a forgotten empire proclaim the beauty of ouge 
heritage. | 

Look again at Mathematics or Astronomy. All of 
us know that throughout the East the study of 
numbers and of the stars had developed to such an- 
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extent that for centuries the West knew nothing more 
than what they learnt from-:the Arab Universities of 
Africa and Spain. Canturies before Europe burnt 
"her sybils Indian women wrote treatises on mathematics. 
The decimal’ system was “exported” from India via 
. Arabia and Spain. Geometry among the Hindus went 
. back to 6,000 B.C. and finds elucidation in the Vedic 
* hymns. Algebra was developed centurics before the 
Christian era to` a higher degree than the level obtained 
by Diophantus the Greek mathematician of Alexandria 
in 250 A.D. Here is asample problem in double 
equations in one of the ancient mathematical treatises 
of India. “Of a swarm of bees !/5 settled on a 
kadambu flower and !/3 on a silindra blossom; one 
bee remained over, hovering in the air attracted by 
the charming perfume of a jasmine and of a pandanus. 
Tell me, charming one, the number of the bees.” 
Ssuma-Ch’ien the first great historian of China 
begiis his famous work-with Huang Ti the great 


Emperor who reduced the Hun-Yu ` (thè Huns) ‘and- 


developed Astronomy for determining the calendar 
some four thousand years before Gregory. From that 


day, fixing the calendar in China had remained a royal 


prerogative. 

Writing, instrumental music, painting have all had 
_ their slow beginnings’ in China in prehistoric and 
legendary times, and Huang Tis wife “the Lady of 
Si-line” is credited with being the first breeder of 
silkworms and inventor of silkweaving. It is well- 
known that civilisation knew of paper from Egypt 
and printing from China. 


In the realm of Theology and Philosophy let me- 


say nothing. In both, the world knows little or 
nothing today that has not been evolved already by 
Eastern teachers and thinkers. In poetry and other 
forms of belles lettres the different countries and 
literatures of Asia have admittedly produced the high 
water-mark of human achievement. Culturally Asia 
has been a beehive of activity. 

. In medicine it is in the experience of many of us 
that for centuries the East has developed its own 
efficacious systems. Scott’s “Talisman” is not a mere 


historical novel; but was the tribute of a great western. 


- writer to the medical achievements of the Arabs. 
The first organized hospital known’ to the world, it is 
said, was the. one buit by. Asoka. the Great, the 
Buddhist Emperor of India. Even today in different 
parts of Asia indigenous systems of medicine flourish 
and hold their own against other better organized and 
systematised forms of medical treatment. In India 
the Government has established colleges of Eastern 
medicine and. even dispensaries, thereby recognising 
the wonderful heritage of centuries. - 
So also in Law. The systems of Law propounded 
by the Arab, Saracen, Hindu or Chinese lawgivers 
have stood the test of time—which after all, is the 
best test of all, and are today upheld and followed 
with slight. variations by modern goverments of Asia. 


_ Travancore under a Maharani’s rule 
Her Highness Sethu 
Maharani. Regent of Travancore has 
charge of the administration and 
Travancore State to her beloved nephew, His 
Highness Chitra Thirunal Rama Varma. The 
Strt Dharma has published a review of her seven 
years’ beneficent rule which furnishes a , parallel 
to the reign of the famous, the pious and the 


handed over 
rule of the 


Lakshmi Bayi, , the- 


. irrespective of caste or creed for 
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wise queen of Malwa, Ahalyabai Holkar of the 
18th century. It writes: 

‘During the seven years period of her reign the 
revenues of Travancore which stood at Rs. .199°d4 lacs. 
at the time of Her Highness’ ascensions rose to Rs. 
251.161 lakhs. This. increase was achieved not by increa- 
sine taxation, but by the development of existing 
resources. The expenditure on beneficial measures has. 
also risen part passu, substantial allotments being. 
made to the development of Public Works, Education, 
Medical relief, Sanitation, Agriculture, Co-operation 
and Industries. “Ihe extension of the Railway to the- 
heart of the town, the provision of good drinking 
water to the. people of Trivandrum by a Water-Supply 
Scheme, the Electrification of the Capital, the esta- 
blishment of a through land traffic between Quilon. and 
Alleppey by .the construction of, the Neendakara 
Bridge, the opening of adirect route to the Hilt 
Station of Devicolam and Mannar through the Neria- 
mangalam-Pallivasal Road, above all, the abolition of 
taxation in kind of the Crown lands, and the redemp- 
tion of the suffering ryots from the age-long tyranny 
of this vicious system is felt as a great boon by the 
people. These are some of the schemes that were 
undertaken during Her Highness’ reign. 

Legislative measures calculated to advance the 
social and the material interests of important sections. 
of the people have been placed on the Statute Book 
during the Regency such as the Nayar Regulation, 
the Ezhava Regulation and: the Nanchand Vellala 
Regulation. : 

The outlay on schemes -of minor irrigation has been 
increased, liberal provision has been- made for the 
grant of agricultural and industrial loans and steps 
have been taken for the establishment of Village. 
Panchayats. 


‘ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN. 


Certain disabilities under which women suffered have 
been removed during Her Ehghness’ rule. Qualified. 
women are now appointed in large numbers to the 
State service, and women have been nominated to the 
Legislative Council from among both officials and non- 
officials. The ban on the return of women as members 
of the Srimulam “Popular Assembly has been lifted, 
and as many as five women were nominated to that. 
body at its last session. 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS REFORMS. 


Animal sacrifice in Hindu temples under State- 
control and management as well as the Devadasi 
system have been abolished. Her Highness has earned 
the praise of.all India for her social and religious 
reforms. 


Of all the Provinces and States of India, Travan- 
core spends the largest percentage of her revenues on. 
education. The expenditure which stood at 35 lakhs 
in 1923-24 amounted to no less than 42 lakhs in. 
1929-30, 

REMOVAL OF CASTE-DISABILITIES. 


_ Her Highness took a great deal of interest in the- 

education and the uplift of depressed and backward 
communities in her State. The disabilities of the 
Christians as well as the backward and depressed 
classes to high offices of the Government were 
removed. The award of ‘equal opportunities to all 
proportions and 
preferments in official life and the solution of the. 
vexed temple-entry Satyagraha at Vykome will ever: 
reflect credit on her administration.” : 





The French Mind and the American 


- The French culture ` represents -in many 
respects all that is finest in the classical ciyiliza- 
tion of Europe, the American all that is promis- 
ing iù the new. As: Mr. Bernard Fay says in 

the Harpers Magazine, “in the year of grace 

1931, France and. the United States are the two 

nations that have the greatest number of interests 

in common.” They are not rivals in ‘the 
economie field. They have no radical difference 
in their political doctrine. Both are wealthy and 
solid nations, both. have everything to fear from 
wars, revolutions and. turbulence. “Destiny has 
chosen them as the two great defenders of 
established order.” Yet they are sore against 
each other. Why? It is not, My. Fay says, 
a question of mere war debts and post-war 
diplomatic bickering®; the rift les- in~ deeper 
places. _ It is- the French outlook, on life 
that is diametrically opposed to the American. 
Mr. Fay’s analysis of the tivo types is an excel- 


lent summing up of the two trends in modern. 


civilization.. : 
. THe FRENCH OUTLOOK - 

- The Frenchman, whether Catholic or Free Thinker, 
has his face set toward ‘the- Mediterranean. His 
_ culture has been handed down to him through the 
‘ages from the traditions -of “Rome, as the Papacy. 
received them from Ancient Rome, or’as the scholars 
~ of the Renaissance’ interpreted them after 1450. The 
revolutions of 1789 and 1830, and even that of 1848, 
drew their Republican enthusiasm. from Latin 
--examples, Livy, Cicero, and the other writers of the 
Roman Reptiblic:’ The Latin language still remains 
in Franéc, even after so many’ social transformations 
and- -political convulsions, an essential element of 
culture, the recognized stamp of intellectual’ dis- 
tinction. However much the conclusions ' reached ‘by 


their differing mentalities may vary—Christian faith 
or unbelief, tradition or Rationalism—all Frenchmen: 
cling to the same fundamental ‘principle: Rome i$ 
to them all the great.source of’ ‘wisdom, logic, ayd 


_ experience. Monsieur Léon Blum, Monsieur Herriot, 
Monsieur Tardieu, Monsieur Poincaré, the Cardinal 


Archbishop of Paris, and the Due de Guise are: all in- 


accord in this: No honeymoon trip of’ the” French. 
middle-class or aristocracy is complete without a 
journey’ to Italy: Italian - pictures have~“always 


constituted the backbone of public and private: collec- 


tions in France; and the French have always undér- 
stood the music from beyond the Alps better than 


Vou: 


“presents an’ Atlantic and Nordieé social 
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that imported from across the_ Rhine: French ‘law 
was cast in the mould of Roman law. ` One of the. 


oldest proverbs of France says: 
Rome”; certainly all the roads of France do. — - 


ThisMediterranean culture has penetrated a mixed - 


people in which different strains of blood haye con- 


_verged. It has lost its brilliancy, but has gained. in 
The Frenchman. 


precision, richness, and complexity. 
has inherited from the. Latin the instinct of exactitude, 
precision, and ‘logic; but some restlessness, arising 
from an uhknown source, has endowed him with 
an original psychological instinct, and so he ‘has 
developed a very individual gift for introspection and 
analysis. The Frenchman is -a Mediterranean with 4 
bent-towards pessimism. He 
Naturally skeptical, he has a -very lively. sense of 
fatality. In his effort to exorcise destiny, he em- 


“All roads, lead to - 


has a critical brain.. 
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ploys all his skill and all the resources of his mind: - 


When it is a question-of analysing. passions, strug- 
gling against them; and handing them skilfully, he 
reveals himself an wnsurpassable moralist and- psycho- 
logist. To attdin knowledge -of the universe and of 
himself is his- -greatest pleasure. Moreover, he 
considers this knowledge. his hest- weapon. No 


` pleasure is complete for -a ‘Frenchman if he bas not 


dissected it and grasped its significance, no ` passion 
is unbearable if, he can speak of it, explain it, and 
transform it into food. for ‘meditation. Many French- 
men would be willing to declaré that the world was 
created by God solely in order that 
it, understand it ‘and explain it. 


Now for. the Anierican point of. view: 
- THE AMERICAN ỌUTLOOK >- `> 


- 


- In 
l picture. In 
the New World the Anglo-Saxons and their . allies 
have heen the victors in military and political 
strugeles and in. ‘social. competition. They have 
imposed their language, . they have established their 
religion—the Christianity of the North—they have 
diffused their customs and their’ attitude everywhere. 
The American point of view and American sensihility 
are -based on, the English, ánd every period ‘of 
American history has shown -~ this Nordic orientation, 


‘New England led the War of ‘Independence; orga- 
“nized American industry, won the ‘Civil War, built 


up the enormous American | economic 


; power around 
the great banks of New. York 


and.: Boston, and 


‘ scattered factories along the, Atlantic sea-board.- Tt 


‘man might feel 


contrast.’ to. the French, the . United: States 


was she-who gave the tone to the culture of Harvard . 


-and Yale, and: determined the type of the American 
university. - Whether he comes from Italy or Russia, 
and évenh ‘to: 


the American always strives to’ appear, 
be, a man from the -North. But in reality ‘he is a 


z Ta 


w, 
we 
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transplanted Northerner., He -has. passed abruptly. 
from the temperate zone to a sub-tropical region in 
which a-generous but violent soil has developed in 
him very particular instincts, and where, at the price 
of his toil, a virgin nature has lavished on him 
infinite gifts. He has kept the -desire for action of the 
Northern races, their instinetive dislike for gesticu- 
lation and superfluous words. But he has developed 
an optimism and a-daring that the Englishman of 
the old country does not possess. If the Frenchman 
be a Mediterranean inclined to pessimism, the. 
American is a Nordic optimist. When the Frenchman, 
struck by Fate, attempts tô wheedle or ward off 
Destiny with words, the American holds his peace, 
so as not to increase his misery. by talking, and 
thereby at least saves his dignity. The difference 
between them is radical. If American pagans lke 
Walt Whitman exist, their paganism will. in no sense 
ke Greek or Roman. It will be rather the paganism 
of desdlate plains, of cool forests, and of great restless 


‘cities. Thus the two countries, the two sensibilities, 


differ in the quality of their culture and of their 
education. s i 


“Buy British” 

England is passing through a period of 
perfervid commercial patriotism, which might well 
warrant the conclusion that after an interlude 
of rather more than a hundred years’ of free 


‘trade, mercantilism will again be the order of 


the day. ` The- reason for this somersault of 
economié opinion is of course patent to everybody. 
It is the- deplorable state of almost every major 
industry in Great Britain. Whether the new protec- 


tive laws will lead to the revival of its industrial, 


prosperity may be uncertain. But, as The Week- 
end Review points out, there is no doubt that 
there is no one party at any rate, who is sure to 
profit, by the “campaign for buying British goods 
and that party is the British advertising agent: 

` The Empire Marketing Board’s “Buy British” 
propaganda opened with smashing force. The Prince 
of Wales’s broadcast speech introduced ‘it’to hundreds 


- of thousands ‘of listeners who will never see the vast 


electric sign that is now turning Trafalgar Square 
into a Luna Park. Posters and showcards are 
blossoming or Gf you are a Free Trader) coming ‘out 
like a rash’ on barks, schools, shops, buses, and 
offices everywhere. They have , even’ penetrated to 
Whitehall. As you open your daily.paper Canning 
Supplenients drop out of it with a dull enough ‘thud 
to please even Mr. Phillips Oppenheim. The Board 
are printing a million: posters and hope ‘to ‘show 
their “Buy: British” film to thirteen million people. 
There has been no comparable propaganda, outside 
Russia and Italy, since’ the war. It is; in’ fact, the 
first time any attempt has éver been made’ to organize 
a literate nation for a constructive purpose, “and we 
must recognize the Board’s campaign ~as a portent. 
Meanwhile a dull, rasping noise sweeps across the 
face of England as advertising agents rub_ their 
hands together. se gee 


Bernard Shaw on Prohibition oo 
The Unity has the following editorial note.on 
what Bernard Shaw has to say on Prohibition: 


Bernhard Shaw has . joined Mahatma Gandhi 


in praise and support of the Prohibition law. Both — 
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bootlegging and its corruption of justice, 
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see it as a great and heroic endeavour after à` reform 
which should not be abandoned under any stress of 
discouragement. Shaw understands the dificulties in- 


volved in enforcement and minimizes not at all. the 


bootlegging evil. But then he makes a _ statement 
which should be- taken to heart by. all Americans, 
“That is a very serious result,” he ‘says, referring. to 
“but. it- as 
nota reason for going back on pvohibition. Rather 
is ut a reason for the reorganization of iaw and order,” 
Exactly ! The persistence of the “wets” in taking 
hold of the wrong end of this evil is of course only 
a part of their deliberate attempt to demoralize and 
debauch American public opinion on this all-important 
question.- In no.other department of: life do we argue 
that crime is a reason for repealing the law that 
makes it crime. In New York State, the carrying 
of revolvers is prohibited by law (except by speci 
permit in certain cases). This prohibition is wantonly 
violated by hosts of gangsters, racketeers, and stick- 
up men. But within a few weeks the law, so difficult 
of enforcement, has been not repealed at all, but 
on the contrary drastically strengthened. The prohibi- 
tion of narcotics -is defied by a bootleg trade as 
successful if not as extensive as the lawless trade 
in liquor. But we listen in vain for any suggestion 
that we surrender to the bootlegger and allow drugs 
to be freely sold. If Probibition is a joke, as onr 
“wet” friends contend, then something is wrong not 
with Prohibition but with our police, our system 
of justice, and-our American ideas of law and order. 


~ manne 


The Race of Armaments 

_ Viscount Cecil writes in the Christmas number 
of The Spectator on “Peace on Earth”, and calls 
for a halt in the race of armaments and the 
ominous march of scientific progress in the field 
of destruction. He shows how the race of arma- 
ments began after the Franco-Prussian war and 
has continued with increasing. momentum to this 
day. . This, Viscount ‘Cecil says, cannot and 
must not be. The march of the armaments must 
be reversed if civilization is to be saved: 


The competition in armaments is -a` wholly 
modern phenomenon. To be precise, it is-some sixty 
years old. Until the Franco-Prussian War the state 
of so-called “Armed Peace” was unknown. One 
can trace to 1871 the beginning of the process, 
which may be described as follows: the assumption 
that, whenever a device for the speedy or wholesale 
destruction of human life is discovered by science, 
that device must be adopted by every State; and 
that the adoption of any such device by one Power 
must necessarily be followed by the. other Powers— 
unless they can go one better’ After many centuries 
during which the speed’ of. military- movements, the 
extent of. devastation in ‘war, the number of troops 
employed, stritégy on land and at sea, had altered. 
very little, Europe woke up to find in a single 
eneration -conscription’ -generalized, the iron-clad; 
ohg-range gin, the torpedo,. and the machine-gun 
introduced. . "The ’eighties were filled. with the warning 
cries of E men, in, Europe and in America, 
which passed unheeded. Leo XII denounced “the 
menacing multiplication - of Armies” which, he said, 
‘is calculated _ rather to excite rivalry and- suspicions: 
than.to repress.. them. It troubles -men’s - minds b 
a restless expeetation of coming disasters, and mean- 


while it weighs down the citizens with expenses so 
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heavy that one may doubt ‘whether they are not ° 


even more’ intolerable than war itself.” In 1887 Lord 


Randolph Churchill. resigned; -the .Chancellorship. of. 
the Exchequer in protest against the ‘rising military ` 


expenditure. “The possession of a.sharp sword,” he 
‘wrote; in his letter of ‘resignation to the.then Prime 
Minister, “offers-a temptation, which- becomes irresisti- 
ble, to,demonstrate the efficiency of the weapon in a 
practical manner... I remémber the vulnerable and 
scattered character of the Empire, the universality of 
our commerce, the peaceful tendencies of our demo- 


-cratic electorate, the hard times, the pressure of. 


-competition and. the higher ‘taxation now imposed; 
and with these factors visibly before- me I decline 
‘to. be a patty tò encouraging the military ` and 
militant cirele of the Wat Office and Admiralty ‘to 
join in the high and desperate stakes which other 


nations seem- to be forced to risk.” [hat year’s’ 


' Budget contained not much „more than a third of 
provision for the -fighting services in our current, 
éstimates for 1931-32 ; thirteen years after the winning 
‘of a sweeping victory, twelve after the establishment 
of a, League., of- Nations. to. consolidate peace. The 
Powers are .now spending annually upon effective 
armaments over ‘one thousand million pounds at the 
present value of sterling: .-. - . 

Of this colossal volume of military taxation, 
Europe accounts: for’ some five hundred and thirty 
million- pounds. . But the quantity and cost of 
armaments are their least terrible aspects; it is their 


quality which we have to- fear. , If scientific invention . 


transformed Europe into an armed camp in the 
forty years before 1914, it entirely altered the 
character of war. during. the great struggle, and, 
gathering speed- after it, -has made of the fighting 
forces‘ of the principal states something which those 
-who retired. from military service in 1918 could now 
hardly-recognize. In less, than va ft years, yast. 


‘military air-forces, able in a space rather of minutes - 


than.of hours to annihilate a great city, have grown 
out of nothing; the. poisoning: of hordes of human 
beings.-by gas has become. afine art; submarines,. from 
being-a minor experiment . in naval construction, have 
become. the. greatest of all menaces to shipping in 
time of war; -tanks and great. land guns haye been 
invented and perfected; ‘the ` armies -havé been 
mechanized. Almost ineredible combinations of the 
naval and -air arms have Leen realized. Has not 
material progress ‘been turned under our very eyes 
from a great „blessing into a terrible. curse, which it 
needs almost superhuman: heroism to.break? Has 
not thè -union óf Science with War created a kind 


of-. Robot -monster ; that rises up against us and 


which we are powerless to destroy? 


‘The British Election 


. © It vhe last-issue of this review, Mr. Wilfred - 


“Wellock said that’ another election like the last 


one-and faith in Parliamentary Governmént. will - 


be Seriously, shaken in ` Great Britain. As a 
matter of fact, it has-alteady been shaken by what 


Mr. Brailsford’ calls “Britdin’s strangest election.” - 
je points out -io The,- New Republic that the. 
.Labour Party obtained more „than. half the:Tory. 


He points 


poll.in thé, election but. their - représentation in 
. the House dropped to less ` than one-ninth of the 


Torystrength. As Mr. Brailsford says : 
“+ Our erude*electoral mechanism converted Labour's 


reverse into-a rout. The ‘reverse was caused by the. 
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-rather of tactics 
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systematic propagation of vague’ but, terrifying - feat.. 


pounds ivould be worth exactly a penny ~one. -month 
after “a “Labour. victory. MacDonald- brandished -a 


Bishop of London ‘told good churchmen’ -their . 


million-mark bill -of ‘the inflation periòd at the - | 


women of Seaham. .In three typical constituencies 
which I visited, in the industrial midlands, London 
and a rural. southern country, the final argument 


was identical—a circular letter inserted by employets -` 


in the pay envelope threatening closing of the works . 
. if. Labour won. Farmers -to my personal knowledge 


called men together and threatched general. dismissal 


if the Labour éandidate was elected. These crude. 


methods were partially’ suéeessful amid . the general 
ignorance of. the mysteries of currency. 
realizes the. power of fear working on minds which 
faced these issues for the. first time after the shatter- 


ing effect of. their. leaders’ desertion, one is surprised. 


that Labour lost only 20 per cent of its adherents. 
Tariffs played only-& minor part in the election. The 
dominant issue was’.a restoration of confidence in 
British solvency. 5 i — 


if - one * 


ed 


But ‘will this Government’ created C býi 


economic scare last or. have a: smooth existence? . 


‘Mr. Brailsford continues : 


- With this economic. background, Trdo not predict 


for the National -government a smooth or easy life; 


The general belief is that MacDonald is now a _ 


prisoner ‘of the overwhelming Tory majority. This view 
underestimates -his strategical finesse. Should his 
position. in the’ Cabinet become intolerable, he has 


in his hands the-right to dissolve Parliament. The 


national hero might beckon his old party “once more 


.to his ‘side, flatter- the parasitic. Liberals, and form 


yet another combination, this time for the ‘destruction 


' of the Tories. , Already he is feeling his - way - towards 


a: less -perilons balance of power.. This was a plebiscite 
rather than an. election, and. it has placed our 
destinies in the hands of a. man who thinks in terms: 
than . construction. 
certain save that the Victorian .era is. ended and 
that the first engagement of open class warfare has 
resulted for Labour in momettary- defeat. More 
interesting . for history than ‘this reverse is the fact 


Nothing is’. 


that, for the first.time in’ its record, this sober re-.- 


formist Labour. party did, by proposing social owner- 
ship and .coritrol of banking,.make a bid. for economic 
power. The’. defeated: leaders are for most part as 
‘opportunist. as MacDonald himself and. will tend. to 


favour whatever policy will ‘bring. them promptly .back’ 


to. Westminster, but: behind them stand the labour. . 


wnions 


his Tory allies without finally alienating that. portion 
of his former party which would welcome. him ‘back. 
He will, stand for .a firm , policy in. India, and 
already he“ proposes ~to .restrict the’. liberties -~ of 
rebellious Cyprus. He will’ concede’ ..some `. form: of 
tariff, which the-Tories desire chiefly “because it may 
lead to a reduction. .of the direct taxes.on wealth ; 
but he will, I. believe,.set some limits.to their’ attacks 
oh sdcial -services and. insurance. ` This . cautious 


general will secure his line of retreat. . The national 
‘unanimity achieved for one-day at this election will- 


soon be dissipated in an orgy of strategy and 
intrigue - se K. Sa 
| There is no‘ ‘doubt that a good deal of Mr. 
Brailsford’s prediction “about the 

Mr. ‘MacDonald: has already come true. 


is which havé been roused by the- crisis into’ 
genuine militancy. MacDonald will -try to satisfy 


attitude l of. 


„4 


‘ themselves also. 


, not only continually. advised 
understanding, but have unceasingly - pointed out 


‘the experiénce 


Great Britain and the Peace in Europe © 


The legend of perfidious Albion, so . persistent 
on the Continent, has often been repudiated. and 


sometimes. tidiculed by British «historians. - And 


there can be no doubt that it -is not a fair 


‘summing’ .up of British foreign policy. The British 


people are so honestly convinced of the righteous- 
ness of pursuing their own. interests that when 
they deceive others by -tbeir policy they deceive 
) Just as innocent young girls do 
not know all the extent of their coquetry, the 
English too never perceive where exactly they- are 
passing over the. ‘frontiers of. straight dealing. 
They are thus a fortunate peoplé to, whom it 


has been giyen to profit by Machiavellian methods. 


without ‘deserving the’. moral obloquy — of 
Machiavellism. 
British diplomacy, conducted by so typical and 
honourable an Englishman as Sir Edward Grey, 
and it is: ho less apparent today in the subtle 
way in which Great Britain is keeping alive the 
enmity bétween France ahd Germany. This, at 
any rate, is the thesis of.a distinguished. German 
journalist, Felix Stéssinger,.who writes in the 
Weltbuhne and is translated’ in The International. 
Digest : _ 

Those who believe ‘that foreign politics becomes 
active only a few times during the’ course: of the 
year fail to recognize that the British continually 
and under high pressure ‘try to prevent a direct 
understanding between’ Germany and Franée, and 
every educated Frenchman -and German knows that 
such an understanding, which would lead to a 
community of interests “between the two countries 


in the field of economics, would indeed bind them ` 


Or _policy; . beneath adverse’ forces as a. stone crushed by an 
British, it is an ~ 


together in a common fate. For a foreign policy; 
active and- concentrated like the 
accepted: dictum that. it must’ jealously prevent 
happenings which might: bring. about -a grouping 
on ‘the uropeah continent which would be unfavoura- 
ble to England.:. British politicians know very well 
what-a hard job “it is. to free Germans from an 
artificially “increased enmity towards France, and 


how ‘hard it is to make’ the German people -unders-_ 


tand a new and immensely difficult policy, full of 
ticklish questions. But the. German > people must 


_ realize that all desires for revision’ of’ the peace 


treaties are like nothing compared with the large, 
almost ‘immeasurable advantages which would acerte 
to Germany from a German-French understanding, 

= As. against. this conception of English policy it 
has been said that- my ‘party friends, MacDonald 
and Henderson, have in Paris, London and Berlin 
advised - Germany to reach an’ agreement with 
France; but nobody- will dare ‘say that convinced 
socialists, Jike. MacDonald and .Hendėrson, have 
such a policy ‘of 
that such an. understanding must come-about-via 
England.. Uneonsciously they- are influenced by 
British j 


events of, 1918, that Great Britain wants to be in 


on a Franco-German,. understanding in order té: 


prevent such an understanding from becoming too 
thorough. The London Times mentioned .in. July 
last that France considers such an.understanding as 
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This was proved by the pre-war 


- permanent. gift, or -that 


imperialism. French politicians know front 
_ of centuries, - confirmed by . the’ 
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only concerning the two peoples directly . involved, in | 
which a third party has no business. Figaro (Paris). 


-of July 29th very accurately describes- British- love 


for Germany’:. England loves ‘Germany so. well that 
she actually becomes jealous.- whenever Germany and 
France speak together without witnesses ; her love is 


sọ ‘intense .that -she cannot stand conversations 


between France and Germany without ‘her being a 
partner to’ them. - or i _ 


-Signor Mussolini on the Prospects. 

of the Year bg 

1932 wilk be a difficult ‘year, politically and: 
economically, with possibilities of revolutions and 
wars. Signor Mussolini expounds these symptoms 
in The Saturday Reviecs :. Sige ue 
I am not ohe who would. dramatize ʻa situation 
excessively, either from my own personal point of . 
view or from that of the general angle. But it-is my 
duty to’ warn those who have the interests of 
humanity at heart that onë ‘more winter of misery 
and hardship anda great. part of Europe may be 
Bolshevized. The sure and; definite signs- are written 


„on the wall, and now is the time to act and prévent 


it. -> 
We must not nurse illusions ‘that civilization is a 
rogress ‘is always moving 
onwards ‘automatically and fatally for the better- 
ment of mankind. © Other civilizations have failed 
and have ` been destroyed; first by hardly 


imperceptible signs,- arid ‘then with a great erash. 


As soon as wé show ourselves unworthy of keeping 
our heritage, we may be sure that the- implacable law 
of destiny will destroy that heritage under our very 
eyes. The earth is everywhere strewn with the ruins 
of ‘great and powerful civilizations. Where are Egypt, 
Babylon, Persia, . Greece and Rome ? They crumbled 


overpowering machine. We cannot be too circumspect 
in saving and continuing that which has been handed 
to us for safe keeping if we want to prevent the fall 
of Western civilization and the doom of the whité 
man, a l : 

There are symptoms of the break-up even today. 
The middle-classes may embrace Bolshevism- without 


resistance. It presages the signs of thé times when. 


one léarns that a German organization-of farmers, 
only a few days ago, publicly announced their accep- 
tance of communism and’ their adhesion to- thé 
progress of the German communist party. And moré 
the middle-class intellectuals, who, in a’ country with 


the great “kultur” of Germany, exercise an enormous 


influence, indulge lavishly in communistic conceptions: 

Besides, where there is unrest and misery: among 
the masses, the search for some haven, -no matter 
what it may be, -so long as it. , offers relief from the 
ills which oppress them,’ quickly enlists their rampant 
spirits. Unrest and misery «would -be an excellent 
gelatine for the culture of the bacilli of communism, 
which, when once they had spread beyond the Vistula 


and conquered the territories to the Rhine, would 


threaten to extend still further and’ disseminate its 
contagious epidemic through Europe and the world. 

` No barrier would be left for the defence of Western 
civilization. America must not harbour illusions that 
the ocean, wide as. it is, protects her from the waves 
of. moral infection. Mankind today isin- touch with 
itself despite. distancé,. and ‘political disease. has..a 
mysterious power of propagating to the far reaches 


~ 
~ 


p 
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of space, if the germ is not stifled .in its very first 
show of' life. The days of “splendid isolation” are. 
over. No country can be ‘an island, politically and 
and econothically. We must recognize the solidarity 
of Europe for better or worse as a basic fact. in 
civilization. 


The Berlin Police ° 


_ Foreign observers and_journalists-are reporting 
that a great fear has come over Germany, and 
rumours of revolutions, “Putsches” and upheavals. 
Lhere can. be no doubt that the winter will be a parti- 
cularly difficult season for ‘Germany with a huge 
unemployment list, the Nazis and the .com- 
.munists: At this juncture, the steadier elements 
of the German. population: are looking more ‘and 
more upon the German police as their only 
bulwark against the forces of disorder. A French 
journalist gives a very interesting description 
of Berlin police and their chief in Le Matin : 

- -Herr Grzesinski, president of the Prussian police, 
was the first perfectly tranquil if not really optimistic 
mañ: I met in Germany. ' ; 

“You have no fears. for the winter ?’ 
when he received me in his office in the Alexander- 
platz. One has to whisper the word ‘winter’ here. 

‘I fear nothing,’ he replied with- assurance. ‘I am 


absolutely sure of :my men. Of course there may be 


fighting : indeed, there surely will be, bùt the state 
will never be in danger.’ a 
‘You don’t think that the extreme Hitlerites or 
Communists can suddenly ‘meet you with well- 
organized forces and défeat you ?’ 
He burst out laughing. +: ‘Really, sir, these young 
fellows who play soldier ,on. Sunday don’t frighten 


‘me. Pye got my hand on’: enough force to crush at- 


once any attempt-.at :a coup .detat. For we don’t 
have to fight the people. The German -masses are 
patient and. reasonable. And the hired agitators are 
not able to hold up against a` well-organized police 
that is profoundly conscious -of its duty. For we 
don’t confine ourselves to teaching our mèn their 
profession. 
in a common spirit of defence of democratic liberty,’ . . 
“So the Prussian police. is a kind of school for 
‘citizens ? . ae caw: oo í 
‘Exactly. Our pole are disciplined but. intelligent 
men. Moreover, the way wė 
@liminates any elements that would refuse the ideas 
we defend. e have abolished the old system of 
making policemen out of. former soldiers. We appeal 
to a different group. Two-thirds .of our men. -have 
bachelor degrees, and during the first. seven -years 
with us they are given general instruction. You have 
only to see them and talk with them to understand 
this for yourself.’ s i 
Herr Grzesinski had ariticipated my desire,. for that 
was what I ‘wanted to ask him for even more than 


an interview. T thus. spent.a morning with the police. 


of the Oberkommando in Berlin. I knew from the 
outside the enormous buildings of the .Weidendamm, 
but I had never~ ‘thought that I should find’ such a 
friendly reception within. The old arrogance of- the 
German police and their contempt. for civilians have 
completely disappeared. From the time that the 
orderly led me up three flights of stairs to. the office 
of the commander-in-chicf of the Berlin police, 
everybody received me with extreme courtesy, which 


i asked _ him l 


We also take care, that they are united 


recruit them. now ` 
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was all the more appreciated because it revealed itself _ 


before they knew who I was. =` 

We began by visiting the ‘casino, two - modest, 
well-lit recreation rooms decorated’ with portraits ot 
Grzesinski, Ebert, Schiller, and. Beethoven. . Twenty 
policemen. were sitting about reading -newspapers, 
writing, drinking beer, and. playing cards. ‘Good 


morning,” said the young man who. accompanied me: ' 


‘This gentleman is a French journalist who has come 
to take a little look at our organization. and 


who - 


woud not mind hearing what we, think of the. - 


situation.’ A serious youngman stopped. writing and 


fixed his eyes on.me energetically. ‘What we think- ~ 


is very simple. What we all think is. that these 


Schweimbunde of Nazis-and Communists aré making ` 


a rotten war on. ùs? 


t 


ow so? : 


must.not be astonished if the police first seem to be 
brutal and fierce. Isn’t that so?. `` o 

` A-murmur of approbation went up from all about 
him. - ‘Let. them try a little. attack, thats all we ask. 
It will be a pleasure to fight them. For there is. 
nothing more disgusting to a uniformed man, to a 
man who exposes himself: to peril- opal and frankly, 
than sly aggression. But we are not brutes. 
you do me the honour to visit my room ? 

_ Others gave me the same. invitation. J soon under- 
stood why. They were proud of the modest interiors 
they had created for themselves within. the severe 
walls of the - barracks. 


fresh flowers, and a guitar or ‘viola. My guide led 
me down into, the courtyard and showed me a 
squadron of automobiles. . ro K 
“The men-you have seen are resting, butin čase 
of alarm by day or night they are in the, automobiles 
ready to start within two minutes. Captain Schulte- 
mann controls the levers of the central -alarm that 
releases fifteen thousand police from nineteen stations 
ii Berlin. : S 
‘You understand; he continued, ‘that . the Berlin 


police must be organized so as to cope. immediately — 
‘with other things’ beside simple robbery or crime. ° 
L have a keyboard that permits me in the minimum - 


of time, without saymg a wórd, to direct the necessary 
force to any point that is threatened. One ‘push 
button sets off either a partial or a complete alarm. 


Every part of the city has been studied in advance - 


from the strategic point of view, and a plan of 
Operation has been ‘carefully prepared. Every even- 
tuality has been foreseen. A gretsch might break 
out at this moment in the Tiergarten or in the 


Alexanderplatz or in the two places simultaneously. ` 
offensive ~ 


Within five minutes an intelligent counter 
will have developed automatically and vigorously, too, 
as you may be sure since you hayé already’ talked 
with ‘our men. The enemies of the republic had 
better give up hope : 
by surprise.” 


Paul Valery 


, M. Edouard. Krakowski gives in Le Figaro a 


‘very. interesting account of M. Valéry and his- 
‘philosophy, which is translated in The Living Age: ` 


<. For a long time an ill-informed. public considered 


‘Paul Valéry a ‘symbolist’ poet. This vague epithet 


used to cover an ill-assorted. group. Symbolism was 


„Supposed to include Verlaine and Mallarmé, Rimbaud 


A 


‘They are cowards who hide and shoot us in the = 
‘back. -We haye victims every week. So the: foreigner 


Would ` 


we sha’nt.let ourselves be taken - 


On eyery table I found. g 
classical works of literature and history, a, vase ‘of 


in 


of a geomefric theorem. The whole thing 


the matter. 


and Laforgue, Maeferlinck and Morgas, Henri. de 
Régnier and. Viélé-Griffin. Finally -people perceived 
that there. were more original 


schools. Some members of it therefore revolted against 
the domination that had been imposed on them. 
Romantic, naturalistic, humanistic, and’ unanimistic 
schools were fotinded, and finally some individuals 
isolated themselves in a truly personal glory apart 


_ from any school. Paul Valéry is of this number. 


As has often been remarked, Paul Valéry is both 
an artist and a philosopher. His scruples in respect 
to form are equalled by his seruples in respect to 
thought, and both explain and control each other 


“reciprocally. For in Valéry’s. rare personality and 


sure unity of style the reader always is somewhat 
surprised to notice his expressive diversity. A poet 
of subtlety and harmony, he wants each line to 
possess; the same perfection that the whole poem 
possesses. Nor does he abandon his poetic scruples 


when he writes. prose. Valéry’s criticism reveals the - 


same search for the right word and for the polished 
phrase that is found in his poetry. To him these 
verbal methods transpose rather than express a naturally 
fine, shrewd thought. - He „catches every ~ detail, 
every nuance of the inner life. He.does not assemble 
so many details that he loses a general view, yet he 
knows how to bring in those aspects that are needed 
to illustrate his point. =. ' l l 
It is through this characteristic that Valéry has 
been able to restore philosophié literature to a place 
of honour in our day. Since his.youth Paul Valéry 
‘has been both- poet. and ‘essayist, since the time he 
wrote Narcisse. and his comments .on the ‘Method 
of Leonardo-da Vinci’. But ite was not. until the 
War ended that the poet. and essayist attained the 
full glory that was his due, It was a late glory, 
but it has enabled Paul Valéry to carry his lofty, 
exquisite work to its conclusion without worrying 
about. petty matters. Since the poctic, element in 
him is dominant, one is tempted to define his work 
as philosophic poetry. But there are many kinds 
of philosophic poetry,.and what these words generally 
evoke is poetry like that of Byron or Lamartine, in 
which philosophic thought is achieved. only by lyrical 
luck. Obviously this is not the case with Valéry, 
whose work is clearly premeditated, ripely thought 
out, and often seems to be developed with the rigour 
can be 
explained if we remember that Valéry’s art is fortified 
by a traiñing in mathematics most exceptional in 
any writer. One.of the singular qualities of this 
rare poet is that we hear in his inspiration the duet 
of two rarely combined Muses, the lyrical and the 
mathematical. ee 


Why Conimemorate. Goethe ? 


Goethe died on March 23, 1832, and Germany 
is getting ready to commemorate the event. But 
there is apparently a conflict of ‘opinion -about 

The Inving Age. siimmarizes the 
controvers¥ in an interesting note: ; 
Next 


year ig the ' hundredth anniversary of 


gz Goethe’ s death and the Literarische Welt of Berlin 


+ 


- has made the astounding proposal that the German * 
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] talents -and - more: 
singular forms in this new school than in preceding | 


. ‘cosmopolitanism, 


‘from his example. 


sided entirely with the Interarische 
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people pass over the occasion in silence. This does 
not mean that: ignoring Goethe is the same thing as 
dishonouring him—quite the contrary. The [aterar¢sche 
Welt points out that no trace of Goethe’s teaching 
can be found in German ‘public life to-day~no 
antheism, reverence for Greek 
antiquity, patriarchal quietism.’ Of course individuals 
still follow Goethe’s private teachings, but the nation 
as a whole has turned its back on all that he acdvoga- 
ted. Furthermore, Goethe himself would have’ wanted 
the anniversary of his death ignored under present 


‘circumstances. Whenever he found ‘that the world 


about-him was hostile, he would retire into himself 
and have no cOmmerce with contemporary affairs, 
and the Germany of 1932 could pay no more effective 


homage to his life than to remind’ itself by a silence 


more eloquent than words how far it had strayed 
Thus speaks-the Iaterarische 

Welt. l l RA OO 
But not the rest of Germany. A dozen distinguished 
writers of the present day were asked their opinion 
of the plan and most of them, felt that it. went 
rather too far. Thomas Mann pointed out that the 


Comedie Francaise is preparing a special performance 


of faust and that Columbia University has invited 
Gerhart Hauptmann to come to : New “York to 
deliver an address on Goethe. Under’ such circums- 
tances, Herr Mann does not see how Germany can 
ignore the occasion : ‘I am against the silence, but 


you will grant that I have scarcely broken it myself. 


We shall have to make’ up, our minds to a lot of 
stupid talk, empty phrases, unjustifiable self-aggrandize- 


ment, and rank propaganda. Of course many preten- 


tious. ‘people who have none of his substance in 
them will talk down to us as‘if they had—but how _ 
could it be otherwise ? Nevertheless, I should ~ not 


forbid the Germans .from talking about’ Goethe for 


a few ‘weeks even if I had the power to do so; 

Emil Ludwig urged taking advantage of the 
the centenary to make Germany more familiar with 
Goethe’s thought: ‘I advise an emergency decree 
ordering the publication of a selection’ of Goethe’s 
statements about the Germans in all German news- 
papers, universities, schools, and societies. Even now 
the Germans could Jearn moré from- this than from 
all the speeches of commemoration which will venture 
to take him for a model after a century of misunder- 
standing.’ a a P 

But Jakob Wassermann,. another Jewish writer, 
Felt, saying 
that the idea of a Goethe celebration seems to mé 
as absurd as if an animal apostle should suddenly 


appear in a Chicago slaughterhouse to preach a cattle- 
gospel with holy zeal? | 


= Bernhard Diebold, a popular essayist, objected to 
the idea of silence-and quoted with approval, in the 
columns of the. Frankfurter Zeitung, the reply of 
Professor Karl Vossler : “The question isnot whether 


. we are prepared, able, worthy; and inwardly entitled 


to observe the centenary of. Goethe’s death. We are 
bound in duty -to do so. Every group that -hàs 
anything to do with European education is bound 
to do so ; no group can beso poor’ that it cannot 


.dō honor to an emperor in the trealmof the ‘spirit— 
, audible, visible honour. Furthermore, I do not believe 
that the night we ate now living through will’ be 
shortened by extinguishing the few -lights that we 


have,’ 
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- Menon, u.R.c.P.and s.: of 


. Tus month we “are giving two articles, one. from. Dr. N, K. - — 
| Penang ‘and. 
~- Joshi of Johannesburg, in the place of-the usual comments on colonial 

affairs. The formér describes-very ably the conditions of our people in 


the- other from Mr.-P. S... 


“Malaya; while ° Mr.. Joshi) gives useful information regarding the 
position of Indians in the . Union. of South Africa. . Both these 


Labour Problems in Malaya 


_- Emigiation from © India to Malaya has 
existed from very early times, and this has had 


great influence on the. language and customs of: 


the Malay race. But it was only: when the power 

- of the East India Company was established on 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal that there. 
developed a growing -demand for Indian labour 
in the Malay “Peninsula. We may date’ this from 
the beginning of the last century. Up ‘to the 
year 1867 theStraits Settlements -were -politically 
part of British India, being -included in the 
Bengal ‘Presidency. But the troops were brought 
from Madras’ Presidency, . 
grew up an` increasing intimate 
Southern India. facto 
From the year 1907, when the Indian Immi- 

* gration Committee was appointed by the Malayan 


intercourse with 


Governments, up to 1922, it is interesting to note > 


that there was no Indian member on this body. 
In 1922 the Governments of the Federated Malay 
States and the Straits Settlements decided to. send 


an official Government deputation’ to represent: 
their views om Indian: labour -to the Standing — 
- Coinniittee on Emigration of the Government of - 


India at Simla. When an enquiry came from 


’ India’as to the personel of this “committee and: 


avho were the Indian representatives, my father, 


the late Hon’ble Mr. P. K. Nambyar was ‘appoin- . 


ted a member, just a few days before the deputa- 
in which he was inclùded .sailed from Malaya. 


' There are now only two Indian members on ‘this - 


committee, which is ‘composed of 16 persons, 
officials and unofficials. ape j 


villages of South India by agents: sent over by the 
‘ different estates. K 
They are touts- who work on a commission -basis, 


They tour districts round about'their own villages: 
‘and spread: fantastic tales about that. wonderful, . 
’ fairyland called: Malaya where one'has-only to 

‘shake the rubber-tree -for money to showér down. ° 
‘They relate misleading statements: about the easy *. 
life. and easy work in’ this country. The South. 


Indian peasant is. easily gullible. Anyway the fact 


remains that the Kangany usually manages to- 


pož 


- after a prolonged inquiry 
-the labourer’s budget’; elaborate calculations’ were- 
made into the actual number of ouncés ‘of rice, 
' vegetables; fish,. oil, etc., absolutely -necessary. to 


industries, “At the instigation 
ting interests the local, Governments soon rushed 
and gradually there. 


‘They are called Kanganies. 


articles are useful and timely -—BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


collect a’ sufficient number of 
for the estate he represents. © 
In 1928: standard `- rates of -wages were fixed . 
into “all the details of 


prospective workers - 


keep body -and soul together..-At that-enquiry 
the price of provisions was the basis in the fixing 
of a standard wage. 0 7 0 Po Tooo toa 

Then came a ‘period of -trade depression in’ 
Malaya, affecting particularly the tin and rubber 
of the large plan- 


into anothér inquiry in the. middle of 1930. . Now . 
it was not a question. of the labourer’s budget but — 


-What. the rubber industry could afford to pay. 
Although. investigations showed that the market. 


prices of food-stuffs and other necessities had gone 


down only to -the extent of about 5 per ‘cent, it 


was argued that ohly a- twenty per cent reduction 
in-the labourer’s wage could save the Estates 


from closing down. The favourite excuse: was.that the - 
labourer must -also share in the sacrifice when the 
rubber industry was‘in a bad way ; -it was còn- 
-veniently. forgotten “that during the boom. years | 
when the share-holders-.in Europe were ‘enjoying 


huge dividends, the unfortunate tappers and . 
weeders were being paid considerably less than 
the 1928 standard wage: `- ` 4 k 


' In June 1930 the total Indian labour -force 


‘in Malaya’ was about 318,000. As the slump in 


the rubber industry advanced: ‘the -. estates all 


_ over the country began to . discharge from: 20 p.c, 
ee S ~ -| to AQ pre. of their - workers. .The result , of this: 
Estate labour for Malaya is’ recruited from the 


drastic’ retrenchment was an alarmingly serious 
position which the Indian Immigration Committée 


. was called upon to tackle. - 


Thousands of labourers- were. being. weekly. - 
thrown ‘outzof work And- were without food or- 
shelter.- Such “a. position was -unprecedented in: 
the annals ‘of this country,.and special and- urgent. 
measures had to be adopted by the Committee to, 
meet the’ situation. The’ unemployed in . their’ 
thousands had to be -taken care-of, and special 
ships had to bé. -requisitioned- to repatriate’ the 


_ubnormal-crowds. It is only “fair. to say- that the 


r . $i 


Indian Imigration" Committee -and the Labour 


Departments hive .. done everything ‘humanly 
possible: to- tackle.’ .an extremely serlous, ~- 


‘problem. From June to _ November. 1930-about 
50,000 adults and minors chad been repatriated 
át ‘the’ expense -of. the Indian Immigration. 
Committee, and even now. this is being carried 
on at full pressure. © 0 
. When there is any agitation for better wages 
and better. conditions. the planters .and the 
capitalists, ask invariably, “Is not ‘the Indian 
labourer happier here than in his own. country ?” 
“Does he not earn-a better wage here than -in 
India?” “Is it ‘not better- to let them’ remain 
in Malaya? They would all starve if they went 
‘back to their homes.” ` “Increase of wages reduces 


efficiency and promotes laziness,” “Why pay 
them more when already they are saving and 
remitting home- large sums of -money ?” “An 


‘Increase of wage is. unnecessary considering their 
standard-of living ; coming as they do from a 
poverty-stricken land, they are not used to any 
decent- quality. of food or- clothing.” l 


It is a favourite belief of the planters “that 


their industry is domg.-India a great favour by ` 


using up her super-abundant: Jabour force, and 
‘that, were if uot for the employment „that -Malaya 
offers, the thousands who--come over here . would 
. have starved to` déath; andthe planters do not 
like these pious beliefs to be questioned.’ l 


. They cannot -appreciate the fact that Indian 


peasants, like the European planters themselves, 


to 


rag ón a’ miserable -existėnce in a foreign 
land. . The ‘present. daily rates -of wages, -vix 40 
cents for a male (equal to about annas 10) and 
32 cents-for a, female (equal to about ` annas 8) 
are unquestionably insufficient.- The India 
Government must not allow any further 
- emigration to Malaya. inder the existing conditions. 
To us in Malaya it ‘is ‘evident that. in “future the 


wages:on. the .estates .will-be governed by all 


gorts of standards other than the actual cost of 
living. . The.. only - effective remedy lies not in 
Malaya but in India. It is the bounden duty of 
the home Government to see . that no labourers 
leave their homes. without a guarantee of a definite 
minimum wage which must not be altered from 
time to time.. to suit, the whims of the planting 
interests-.of this country. And this minimum 
wage, fixed by. the Government of India, should 
-be, such “‘ds:to enable a . labourer to support a 


wife and ‘two. childrex’ in tolerable comfort. 
Women ‘should not be made to work as is done 


‘now. Unless ‘his wife’ is: able to look after the 
“home and.-prepare his meals. while he is- away 
at- workķ,. the labourer cai, never have a happy 
-home. What happens’ now is that both. husband 
and Wife’ retar home, and she has then to 
Start cooking the’ day’s “food. The man, tired 
‘and hungry; - seeks: the solace . of the toddy-shop 
in’ the meaitithe, and returns home drunk. -~ 


__ `I cannot do-better -than quote the words-of 
the late Agent of the Government. of. India, Rao ` 


- 


O INDIANS ABROAD `... 


‘into them 


Pmi an to better théir conditions and -not ` merely - 


With impunity on .many estates.. 


aud the - soyt 
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Sahib S. Subbiah Naidu in-his famous memorandum 
to the Indian Immigration Committee in 1928: 
' “The need’ for the-fixing of ‘a minimum: wage. 
for a highly disorganized. class of „workers who’ are 
. illiterate. and inarticulate -and-are incapable of any _ 
. organization cannot be., over-estimated. And the- 
need is all. the greater ‘when. these voiéeless and 
‘ heterogencous masses are” to “deal ‘with Highly 
© organized and resourceful employers. whose strong 
- combine against any attempts tó .improve the 
position of the Indian labourers in this country, is 
striking and unique. Under such circumstances, 
it is futile. to talk of letting -things to, be adjusted 
by the free’ play of the laws of supply and 
demand. A.combine- on the one side, and a dis- 
organization on the other «side, coupled ‘with an 
organized system of unlimited recruitment of labour 
‘supply, will naturally’ lead to exploitation and to 
‘sweating’ unless the State interferes and legalizes 

a definite minimum standard of.avages.” . .- 


One of the ‘greatest obstacles to any schemé 
for the improvement of the labonrer’s lot is.the 
problem of toddy.. The vice of drink has become 
a necessary item of his-daily budget, . It is sad 
but true that. most of the. recruited immigrants 
develop this -pernicious habit only after arrival on the 
.estates. They soon have the superstition instilled 
: that. wiless they have their daily 
tumbler or two of -this “nectar of the gods” they 
will not keep fit for their daily task, -nor- develop 
any appetite -for food, nor have the necessary 
amount of sleep to keep good health |=. - 

The estate :toddy-shop is the. only place where 
the tired ‘ignorant fellow can .go- and forget his 
worries, drown his sorrows, and enjoy the -com- 
pany of friends, The veranda and : the 
compound yound about the toddy-shop is his 
“club”. Here he finds solace from | the ‘wailings 
of his children, or perhaps the curtain | lectures 
of a nagging spouse, especially ‘if, his good lady 
has. had a dose of- toddy herself! The 
Government-has made laws, to the effect that’ 


` only freshly prepared toddy,may be .sold to the 


man, that no drink may be. sold to women, and 
that- all, toddy .must be ` consumed. -within -the 
premises of the shop.. -But these laws are, flouted 
Breaches of 
these regulations are, for a variety’ of . reasons, 
difficult to trace and‘ to prove. eee oe 
| A.giass of toddy costs’ 10 cents ; most labour- 
ers take on an ayerage 2 glasses a day; a male 


- labotrer’s daily wage .is. 40 cents: Even suppos- 


ing he imbibes only.one glass it is evidént, that 
at least 25.: p.¢, ‘ot hig earnings. goes daily | to 
drink. . The’ ultimate fate of the man who goes 
on: living immoderately may well be imagined ; 
t öf- Tamil labourer one sees over 
here -has neither. tlie “sense “vor the ` moral 


-équipment to exercise any. sort of self-control. The 


lure of toddy corrupts the labourer soon after bis 
arrival. from home. In time he becomes another 
living | automaton like his ‘elders. on: the estate, 
with just the necessary’ brains to tap a rubber- 
tree. l . 


Drink’: destroys him mentally, morally and - 


` 
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physically. ` Slowly ind surely = jk hopelessly 
entangled in debts. The chances of his return, to 
= native home. grow less. as the cruel years roll 

‘Unless he is finally repatriated asa “decrepit” 
a ‘the expense of the Indian Immigration Com- 
mittee, he becomes a perfect, human. wreek and 
dies in the couvtry of his forced alootion “an wept, 
unhonoured and unsung!” 

A large percentage of cases of assault -and 
. murder among thelabour population of this country | 
may be traced directly to the influence of drink.. 
If there is to be any. salvation at all for these. 
poor and hopelessly ignorant hundreds of thousands, 
the primary duty of the Malayan Government should 
be to see that toddy is forbidden to be retailed, on 
the estates. This of course would not eradicate 
’ the evil, - for the Tamil worker will walk 
miles for a drink ; but. it would. at.least. remove 
the luré of, the. evil at his door-step; it would 
decrease the consumption of toddy and discourage 
the novice. ‘Unless this is done first, all other ~ 
schemes to. improve his lot are worse than useless, 
‘Some ingenious pliuters have seriously suggested 
that instead of a bad or doubtful quality. of toddy 
it would be better to supply beer! Experiments 
have actually been: made. Another step, L think . 
in the. painful’ ‘process of civilizing. the Indian. 
in Malaya : 

A most. distressing aight 18 the large arbor 
of Thdian* beggars -on the stréets of all towne 
in Malaya—r agged men and-wonien, and naked 
childéen, ~who~ pester the public with their 
solicitations. They have’ no’ fixed’ ‘abode. and 
sleep mostly. on the verandas of ae houses. The 
adúlts ` äte- a’ Menace’ ~ and’. eyesore’ to 
to society? the’ little boys as ue grow. up 
are absoliitely unfit fór any sort of honest work; 


the lives’‘of the little gir Is: become a tragedy 
from the teriderest age. 

- Another’ important item, - which I cannot 
deal iw detail’ wow; ‘is the ‘question of the 


sex ratio,* the ` importance | of which the Govern- 
merit of India recognized :as early as 1922. -Due 
to répresentations fiom the Malayan Governments 
the law” fixing the sex ratio has been shelved 
every year. - 

The problem of idii labour in Ceylon has 
already pushed itself into the view . of. the 
- Indian públic; becatise of” the propinquity to the 
' home-land: Malaya is a four days voyage 
. from’ home and..is naturally less known, and 
visits . from distinguished visitors and- those 
interested in . Indians abroad are few and far 
between. 

Early last year, an official’ Indian’ ‘deputation 
was on. the: eve. of being sent to Malaya to 
investigate into all the problems connected with 
Indians. here, but for political:reasons this was 
postponed. Nevertheless, the questions relating ‘to 
Indian- -labour -in Malayà are- -bound , to receive, 
in the near future, their legitimate attention ; 
they are too serious to admit’ of further delay. 
It is in, India and by. the Indian authorities 
alone that the conditions of the lp Sour supply 


the Interior. 


for l 
` in "1929-30, 


to the. 
- immigrants. . 
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can. be regulated an E The matter 
will not improve and, can at no time. receive. 
the necessary sympathetic consideration if these 
vital subjects are left to the tender mercies of- 
ka highly organized -.Européan planting interests, 


.to the .Malayan _Govyenments over whom. 
the planting industry wields considerable. 


influence. 


UN, K Minox ; 


Indians in “South Afr ica —Official Facts’ and. E 
; Figures | l , 1, K 


The. official ` year book of ithe Union of South 
Africa the 12th issue of which has been published 
recently, supphes a ‘wealth of ‘information 
about the Asiatics in the Union and | all oer 
communities besides. 


The control and administr: atión.- of native 
affairs and matters. specially affecting Asiatics, 
have. been . vested in. thé. Governor-General in 
Council ‘ander section (147 of the South Africa 


Act‘and a special Commissioner for Asiatiċs, and 


Immigration Affairs. has been appointed. He. 
controls the immigration _ offices of the four. 
provinces and ‘himself. resides in the -administra-- 
tive. capital .of the Union, Pretoria. The Minister- 
-of the.Interior who supervises this. immigration and. - 
the Asiatic offices ; refers all questions relating to. 
Asiatic or Indian affairs to the Commissioner who- 
acts as the chief -adyiser to the Department of 
Mr. H. Venn. is the Commissioner. 
for ‘Asiatics and Immigration Affairs atthe „present: 
time: It might -be pointed out incidentally, that. 
all Union. legislation. regarding. thè immigration `” 
of . Indians haye -their birth in .tħis office 
which . remains .in ‘daily contact. with, Indians: : 
owing to onè business or other. 
By the Immigrants -Regulations “Act: No. 22, of , 
1913, as amended by -Act- No. 837. of 1927, the 
Immigration Department of thé Union is em-: 
powered to regulate the entry of immigrants, and: 
certain classes of persons, denominated prohibited - 


immigrants may be exchided or even. extruded: 


from the country. All Asiatics except the Wives: 
and children of _the'‘Asiatics ° ‘already: settled | 
in the Union, are considered undesirable.immigrants. 
economic. . and- ' political ` reasons... Thus. 
109 deans. -Were refused entry. 
into. the country and ` removed — by ; a declaration, 
effect that they were : prohibited 


The estimated Asiatic “population in 4929 was: 
188,847. `` This, figure includes the Chinese, 
who number. ‘about 2,000. Thus the. Indian- 
population as para oe in 1929 would -be. 
about 186,000.. Indians domiciled in this country, 
hail, from different . provinces of India,. the chief. i 
among them being Bombay, Bengal, Madras, . ‘the - 
United Provinces: of Agra and Oudh, and, the 
Punjab. The. main occupations of_the. Indians are 
agriculture, industry and commerce. A 


INDIANS ABROAD . OT TAR 


The South African Year Book has a special 
chapter on the Asiatic population and gives in 
brief the political events relating to the Indians 
in South Africa besides a summary of 
the resolutions passed at the Imperial Conferences 
of 1917, 1918, 1921 and 1923. It also mentions 
the visit of the Paddison deputation followed by 
the Habibullah delegation in 1927. The main 
features of the Capetown Agreement are also 
given, thus making the review complete. 

The number of Asiatics, who left the Union 
permanently during the year 1929, exceeded by 


490 the number who came to take up permanent. 


residence. In fiye years from 1925 to 1929, non- 
European emigrants exceeded immigrants by 8,649. 

South Africa is a very colour-conscious country 
and the obvious fact is that it does not 
want any Asiatics. Under the Capetown 
Agreement, the Union Government organized a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India, or in other 
words, a repatriation of Indians with the 
aim of reducing the Indian population in the 
Union and the Government of India was to 
recognize their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on their arrival in India. Thus every 
year a vote hasbeen passed’ in the House 
of Assembly allocating a certain sum to assist 
in the repatriation and giving bonuses to the 
repatriated. The following gives the particulars 
of expenditure under the vote. “Repatriation of 
Asiaties”: 
1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 A LE 1929-30 

; ; £ 


£ £ £ 

16,261 31,419 41,677 83,826 70,099 28,774 

he drop in repatriation figures for the year 
1929-30 could be accounted for by the good times 
in South Africa, but the recent depression of 
1931 has stimulated repatriation and hundreds 
of Indians are availing of the Assisted Emigra- 
tion Scheme for the last two months owing to 
unemployment which is responsible for about 
4,000 Indians being thrown out of employment 
in Natal. 

As far as the education of the Asiatic 
children is concerned, it should be mentioned 
that schools are established at important centres. 
There is provision for primary education 
in all the provinces of South Africa but there is 
no field for secondary or higher education except at 
Durban where the Sastri College has been brought 
into being to train Indian teachers. The 
Year Book does not furnish the particulars of 
the schools for Asiatic children, but it is mentioned 
that there were altogether 739 state and state- 
aided schools for non-European and Asiatic 
children excluding the natives in 1929, and 
90,142 children were learning in the schools, It 
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should be pointed out that the non-Kutopean 


population, excluding the Asiatics, was estimated 
at 587,540 in 1929. This is approximately 
thrice as much as the — Asiatics; Thus, 
about 30,000 Indians are learning in South 


African schools, 1,400 of whom study in the- 


Government Indian schools in the province of 
Transyaal. The expenditure for the education 
of 90,142 non-European children was £432,669, 
that is, £4. 14s. 11d. per head per annum, 

The second best means of living for 
Indians in South Africa is commerce. The 
following table shows the number of licences 
issued to  Asiatics in the provinces. of the 
Cape, Natal and the Transvaal during the 
financial year 1929-30 and the value of licences 
received by the treasury. 


No. of Licences issued. 4,019 9,084 5,318 
Value of Licences, £12,724 £19,224 £18,370 

= Thus we see that 18,421 licences Were issued 
to Asiatics and ‘£50,318 were received by the 
Reyenue Department as license fees, : 


Going through the list we find that 
there are at present five barristers-at-law 
in South Africa. Four are practising 
in Natal and one is practismg in 


Transvaal. There are two newspaper publishers 
in Natal. Besides others, there are among the 


Asiatics, 686 mineral water dealers, 401 butchers, — 


1,213 fresh produce dealers, 5,476 general dealers, 
583 fire-works sellers, 1,724 hawkers, 1,262 patent 
medicine sellers, 1,948 pedlats and 410 restaurant 
or tea-room keepers, ia 
Several other Indians secure their means of 
livelihood by working in faetories. 9,795 
Asiatics seryed in the factories in the year 
1928-29, out of which 9,251 . were males and 
540 females. 1,422 Asiatics worked in the 
mines in the same year. There were 193 
in gold mines, 24 in diamond fields, 1,161 in 


coal mines and 44 in others. The total wage _ 


paid in the large gold mines in the Transyaal was 
£17,763 and in the coal -mines in Natal 
£43,558. Itis not known what wages were paid by 
the Asiatic employees in the diamond fields in 
the Cape Colony, l 

The commercial morality of the Asiatic com- 
munity could be gauged fròm the following in- 
solvency figures for the year 1929: 

European Asiatic Other Coloured Total 

1,480 197 18 ~~ B;680 
This is, m 


of Indians in South Africa. 


P. S. Josam 
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Professor Raman at Copenhagen theory of the “Raman effect” at the Copenhagen 


Institute. In this picture Professor Raman 1s 
Professor Raman has recently been touring seen with a distinguished co-worker of his in the 
in Europe expounding his theories. We publish field of Physics, —Professor Niels Bohr of 
here a fine photograph of a discussion of the Copenhagen. 





PROFESSOR C. V. RAMAN WITH PROFESSOR NIELS BOHR 


AT THE COPENHAGEN INSTITUTE 
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Twenty-sicth Y Year - 
of The. Modern Review ` 


By the grace” of. God, The Modern Review 
enters upon its. twenty-sixth om with. its: 
present number. ` ` 

May light and strength Be: woughantéa 
to us’ to ‘serve the- cause: - of freedom ‘and 
enlightenment and. joy. for all, and. of: ‘that, 


peace -which is not. armed, truce. pet 


c + 


Welcome. fo’ Mahat. Gandhi 


Along: with ° millions :of; - 
we. welcome Mahatma Gandhi homie. ` 

‘He is. coming ‘home in quest’ Of light... 
May it be: granted. to~ him: in full: las 
and ma he’ håve Strengtht to follow it. 


Tagore Septiagenary | - cae 
We write’ 


‘these notes.. during. ‘the’. ‘Tagore 
Septuagenary celebrations. “The “programme 


is so'attractiye ‘that, -it is-a real deprivation -` 


for us -not. to be. able - to. attend, all the 
functions. > ° TOE a 
Where: so many have’ worked -hard 


to make the festival. a’ success, ‘it would ` ‘be 
very. difficult to singlé out.names’ for. special 
mention. . Nevertheless, . we cannot. but 
metition the name of Mr. Amal Chandra 
Home, one of the Joint Secretaries. 

Every ` ‘item in the programme is connect- 
ed with some: phase or other of the Poet’s 
many-sided genius, activities and achieve- 
ment. ‘here is none which is meant’ nierely 
“to amuse the public. 

‘The Poet has done much to revive and - 


encourage our arts and crafts and the popular ' 


fairs known as. melas. Hlence an | Arts and 





the 25th December, 
E ‘this month. 
E ‘latge ` number of his pictures: are: on exhibi- 
‘tion, 


ketan ‘Is: 


‘The ‘choice ‘of the - 


our - ‘countrymen,’ y 


‘Ben gali- literatúre.. - 


Crafts. Exhibition ‘and Mela’ was opened on. 
to last -till -the 7th of" 
As he is himsélfa gréat, painter, ` 


“ÀS the Bengali renascence in ‘art’ gwes’ 
its origin, to “him indirectly. and as Santini-: 
“one ‘Ole its ' foremost, “nurséries, ' 
pictures. of “the ‘Bengal: -sch6dl : are’ ‘also on 
viéw: -- Other- schools ‘of ‘Indian * "arti: from 
Ajanta’ ‘downwards, are «also in: - evidence. 
 persoh—the * ‘Maharaja 
of Tripura—wwho- openéd it- was “quite ‘appro- 
. priate. . The: - great-grandfather - ‘and - grand- 


father of the: téigning ‘Mahaārája of Tripura ` 


were: ‘personal friends ' of thé’ “Poet, . arid’ ‘the 


‘Tripura ‘ State: and ‘its - ‘princes - Fave Always 
' been devoted-to the ċäúge of. literature’ and 


thë -atts.. -Bengali. ig ‘the - lariguage* of. the” 
Tripura ` Court- -and: -alf its ` offices.’ `- The 
Maharajaimade a very appropriite ; ‘speech to 
which ‘the --Poet `` replied briefly, dwelling 
chiefly “on hig - Poa relations ia ae 
Maharajas: E ; a 
‘Rabindranath haa’ fried “all. ' phasés: ‘of: 
For, this": reason: there - 
was a Bengali literary -conférenee . where 
papers än: Bengal ‘on different: kinds-and' 


-aspects of. his literary work -.were--read;. : Mr, . 


Sarat ~-Chandra Chatterjee, the famous: 
Bengali novelist, who was the president, of 
this conference, made an interesting . in- 
augural speech, full of autobiographical 
reminiscences. Some fifty contributions had 
been received. Of these those by Mrs. 
Kamini Roy and“Messrs. Pramatha Chaudhuri, 
Ghulam - Mustafa, Jaladhar Sen, ete., . were 
read at the conferenee by. the writers. i 

He is a great writer of soulful songs 
and a great composer of melodious music. 
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It was, therefore, quite. appropriate that 


seventy representative songs of the Poet: were 


sung on two’. days—-thirty-five on each day, 
by. the girls of his school and others: These 
songs were set to music by himself.. The 
singers were given special training. for the 


occasion by Mr. Dinendranath Tagore, the- 


Poet’s “Music-Treasurer:” 


Besides the ` conference ondici in 
. Bengali, there was also a conference in 
English at which papers on "different aspects 
of the Poet’s activities were read. This, 
too, was.not only proper but necessary. 
For-he does not belong only to Bengal, 
‘or even only to India, but to all the 
world, and has made a. unique contribution 
to English literature. Thłs conference was 
presided over, by. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who 
delivered an eloquent address. Many papers 
were read and speeches made. . 


Rabindranath is the most eminent living 
citizen ‘of Calcutta. - The’ -Corporation of 


Calcutta has honoured itself by presenting 


him. an address. The Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad (Bengali Academy of Letters) quite 
‘naturally presented. an address to Bengal’s 
greatest litterateur. Other bodies, followed suit, 
including the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and 
the Tagore Septuagenary Celebrations Com- 
mittee, the Prabasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan, 
ete. The Golden Book of Tagore, contain- 
ing among other things the tributes offered 
to the Poet from. all parts of India and the 
world, was also presented to him: “Last of 


all, choke was a similar book in TAR 


presented to him. 


Rabindranath is a great lover aud en- 
courager of folk songs, folk dances, and sports 
. and games. He has rehabilitated the dance 


and introduced new forms of dancing. “He. x 


has been the first.to give our boys’ and girls 


the benefit of a training in jiujitsu under 


an eminent Japanese expert. For this reason 
folk. songs, folk dances, sports and games 
and jiryitsu demonstrations formed part of 
the programme, 


Tagore’ s eminence as a aesvnsiser and an- 


actor required that some plays of his should 
be staged. ` Accordingly three of his dramas 
will be performed, mostly by the girls of his 


school. ‘Another play , Sapamochan, eae 


to the Bangiya Suya ee 


written by him for the students only recently 
and not yet published, will be staged by them. 

Tagore is a brilliant. talker, and is famous 
for his humour and wit. It was, therefore, 


„in the fitness of things that the Bangiya 
‘Sahitya Parishad arranged a social evening- 


for his reception. Just -before that. function 
Mr. Amal Home presented: ‘a bust. of the rost 


Rabindra Jayanti 

Arts -and Crafts Exhibition | 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition, forming part 
of the Rabindra Jayanti Celebrations, has 


been attracting a large number of visitors. 


The following account. ‘of: it has appeared in. 
the dailies : ‘i 


The Arts and Crafts. ‘Exhibition, opened by 

H. H. the Maharaja of Tripura, is really an 
“embarras des richesses.”? The final arrange- 
‘ments are complete and the whole thing 
presents a bewildering; mass of collections 
representing all parts. and schools of -the 
country. 

Himself a great connoisseur, Mr. Kedarnath 
Chatterji, Secretary-in-charge of the Exhibi- 
tion, has planned out the entire scheme, 
which is sure to be unique of its kind in 

- India. By -means of ` intensive, shadowless 
and diffused lighting, known as artificial day- 
light in ` the West—all the paintings, however 
old, will be shown in thelr- original colour 
and design. . The arrangemen ts have also 
been so made as to display *all the pictures 
from the most modern. to the. most ancient 
available in proper balance ‘and sequence, 
leaving no room for confusion of- one school 
with another or modern with the ancient. 

‘GROUPING OF THE PAINTINGS 

‘The grouping of the: paintings is génerally 
such as to show the sharp line of- demarca-- 
tion between the modern and the ancient, 
Amongst the modern, the place of honour has 
been given to the Poet’s paintings with all 
their glow of colour amidst -mystic play of 
light and shadows. By: the side- of the Poet; 

- all the masters- of the “Renaissancd” school 
will be represented, by a full range of their 
“chefs-’oeuvre.” The public will thus have a 
chance of seeing the ‘entire ‘growth of the 
modern schools ranged in a manner that has 

` never ‘been attempted ‘before. Fork art, such 
as Kalighat “pats” and Nathdwara Paintings, 
will also be shown to fill, up the gap between : 
the modern and the ancient. 
Tur HISTORICAL BACKGROUND” ` 

The historical background - of` Indian Art 

will be supplied as- far as -possible by 


' NOTES 


specimens from-the earliest times to the period. 


when Art collapsed and, disintegrated. Ajanta 
and Bagh will be represented by authentic 
copies done by Sj. Nandalal Bose. 
second period will be represented by Tibetan 
temple banners and illuminated manuscripts, 
ete., from Nepal and Tibet. The third period will 
be represented by the very ancient Jain 
manuscripts. Then comes the period when 
Persian influence first evinced itself in 
India, which. will be represented by Persian 
and Mughal - (Indo-Persian) paintings, 
approximately of the same ‘period. The con- 
tinuation of that influence, as found. in the 

- Delhi school, will be seen from the Delhi and 

_ other paintings of the later periods. Last of 
all comes the peak of the revival of Indian 
Art as demonstrated by the Rajasthani Schools, 
These will be shown by a full range of 
paintings, of Jaipur and Nathdwara Schools òn 
one side and the Pahari Schools of Kangra 
and Bahsoli on the other. 


COLLECTIONS OF CRAFTS 


On the crafts side, very fine | collections 
of textiles, Damascene work, lacquer work, 
enamel, ivory and other very rare specimens— 
some of which are very fine examples of 
ancient  craftsmanship—will ‘be exhibited. 
Amongst other articles of interest, there will 
be old manuscripts, beautiful spécimens of 
mediaeval plastic. art in stone and bronze and 
rare “terracotta” work of the Kusan, Gupta and 

- Post-Gupta periods. The famous Tippera 
collections of crafts specimens, so very graci- 
ously lent by H. H. the Maharaja of Tripura, 
will also be exhibited. The “T'agoriana” sec- 
tion, which -is in charge of Mr. Prasanta 
Mahalanobis, has been properly arranged and 
a complete range will be shown. 7 


“The Golden Book of Tagore” 

As the editor’ of this Review is also the 
editor of the Golden Book of Tagore, for 
the publication of which work the Art 
Press, Messrs. U. Ray & Sons, Mr. O.C. 
Gangoly, Profs., Suniti Kumar Chatterji, 


Prasanta Mahalanobis and Kalidas Nag, 
Mr. Nirad Chandra Chaudhuri, ete., have 
worked hard, we must rest content with 
reproducing the following very brief 


description of it from the dailies : 


Tt is understood, over two hundred leading 
writers and thinkers of the Fast and the West 
have contributed to this work, which will remain 
for years to come as the. most remarkable 
document of international |: fellowship and the 
focussing point of world opinion on India 
and Indians,--From the point of view of pro- 
duction also, it will be quite in. keeping with 
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‘the dignity of the Poet and solemnity of the 

occasion, containing as it does, numerous 
coloured. representations of original paintings, 
several ‘portraits of ‘the “Poet, writings of 
Mahatma Gandhi and others as well as con- 
tributions’ of eleyen Nobel-Laureates and of 
the Poet-Laureate of England. 


Ofher Tagore Books - p 
Besides the Golden Book of Tagore, a Bengali 


book, named Jayanti Utsarga, containing 
contributions in Bengali. from: persons who 


‘have studied the poets personality, carcer 


and works, has been presented to him. 

Bengali students of both sexes and 
different religious communities have not been 
behindhand in gétting up a Book of Tributes 
of their own, called Rabi-prasasti, containing 
the address presented by them to the Poet, the 
welcome address of their president, a selection 
of poems and articles from ‘the pen of student 
litterateurs, a catalogue of students’ -studies 
of the Poet published in different periodicals 
and functions organized.to do honour to him, 
and a selection of representative opinions of 
the Poet culled from his earlier writings.. 


The Students’ Tagore Fostival 


In spite of the fact that Bengali students are 
the special bete notre of the powers that be 
and that the ordinances under which Bengal 
has been basking are meant for their special 
benefit, the programme of their Tagore festival 
proves what hold the Poet continues to have 
on them. As this issue of the Modern Review 
is timed to appear on the 31st December 
when the main function of the students’ 
celebration is to take place, we reproduce 
below from the dailies descriptions of some 
of the items in advance. 

The venue of their main function has appro- 
priately enough been - fixed at the Senate Hall 
on the 31st of December. We understand that 
the decorations of the hall under. the able 
direction of Mr. Nandalal Bose by some young 
student-attists would be one of’ ‘the best of 
sights witnessed in the ‘Senate’ Hall, The - 
ceremonies in this connexion would be in 
accord with oriental academic traditions and 
would be as simple.as possible in. character. 
Distingiushed educationists who. will be in 
Calcutta during the Christmas-week will be 
present and a grand choir is also being rehears- 
ed. It will be after a : long. interval that the 
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Poet would deliver his message to the studénts 
of Bengal. os a 

__.two -novel functions organized by the 
Students . Committee .are the “Baitalik” proces- 
sion. to pass through certain streets of Calcutta 
when some of the. Poet’s . patriotic and deve- 
tional songs will be sung th chorus by the 


students of Calcutta. In the evening - 


Rabindranath’s latest drama “Sapmochan,” 
yet unpublished, will be staged -by the 
enthusiastic and talented lady-students of 
‘Santiniketan. l ; 

` The entertainments committee is also orga- 
nizing a show of Bengal folk-songs and folk- 
dances on the 30th evening where the Poet’s 
songs with a rural air and representative 
_ Indigenous songs and music would form part 
of the ‘programme. Some: talented Bengal 
students. of both sexes would give demonstra- 
tions of folk-dances and songs. : 


| . RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

A. lecture is being organized at thé Albert 
Hall on the 29th where Mr. Kali Mohan 
Ghosh and Dr. Ali of “Sri-Niketan” would 
‘give a talk, illustrated with magic-lantern 
slides, on the Poet’s ideas of village-reconstruc- 
tion and service.. Sir Daniel Hamilton, the 
famous co-operator and propagandist for the 
Bolpur-Gosaba Training Institute, is also ex- 
pected to speak on the “oéeasion and initiate 
the-students into the secrets of official red- 
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are glad to note, from a “Free Press” 
message, that a 


Preparations for | Gandhiji’s ` reception. ‘are 
almost complete. Lakhs of hand-bills urging 
the public to remain peaceful and orderly and 
observe volunteers’. directions are being broad- 
casted. Ten thousand placards worded “Long 
Live - Mahatmaji,” “Welcome to Mahatma 
Gandhi” intended for use on ears, vehicles and 
houses, etc, are ready. Important business 
concerns and mills will observe Monday as 
a holiday. Mahatmaji’s reception is expected 
to surpass any similar function witnessed here ` 
in recent years. E 
Replying to a cable from the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee. for breaking 
silence earlier on Monday itis understood 
Mahatma Gandhi has cabled back consenting 
to do so at noon on Monday. This will 
allow Gandhiji to participate in the functions 
which will be held in his honour. 


Many leading Congressmen have left for 
Bombay to meet Mr. Gandhi, some of them 
afterwards to take part in the momentous 
meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress, the result. of whose deliberations 
we may ‘not be able either to comment on 
or even to record in the present issue. 


tape when such an important work of nation- 
building is waiting for their sanction. In fact 
the less well-known but abiding work of the 
Poet in this sphere has not received proper 
recognition and the Students’ Committee might 
have done worse than by organizing it. 
-~ Tre VisvA-ByARATI DAY 
The 26th of December will be the day when 
volunteers of ‘the Students’ Committee would 
collect money for the Students’ Purse to be 
~ presented to the Poet for the Visva-Bharati 
University. The Poets autographed message— 
the “Jayanti-Ketan”—will be sold in 
street-corners of Calcutta and the idea is 
really an admirable one.. 
Jiu-Jirsu DisPpLAY > es 
On the 30th noon Mr. Takagaki the Jin- 
jitsu expert will give a two hour display of 
this renowned art of self-defence. . -Students 
of Mr. Takagaki from Santiniketan and 
elsewhere would participate in the show. 
The Jayanti Ketan, mentioned above, is 
an artistically designed badge with a portrait 
and an autographed message of the Poet. 


Plans for Mahatmaji’s Reception 

There will not probably be time for publishing 
in this issue full details of. the reception 
actually given to Mahatmaji at Bombay. -We 


a 


Mt. Gandhi on Bengal Ordinance 


Ahmedabad, Dee, 24. 
‘Nothing during recent ` times has stirred 
Gandhiji to such depths as this Bengal 


- Ordinance,” writes Mr. Mahadev Desai’ in his 
* London letter to “Young India.” 


«It is much more ghastly than the Rowlatt 


Act,” said -Gandbiji, “and it reminded us of 


the days of the’ Mutiny of 1857 and of the | 


Martial Law days of 1919. In fact it was 
worse than the -Martial Law, inasmuch as 
whilst the deeds done under the Martial law 


had to be ratified, under the Ordinance there 


was ratification in advance,” 


“This Ordinance,” he said, “shows no readiness 
to part with power; the little responsibility 
promised is a shadow, ‘and our difficulty in 
working under the handicaps would be cited 


‘as evidence against us. For the moment the 


Ordinance, therefore, is a monstrous Ordinance 
and is a danger signal and it might precipitate 
action any day. It is a sickening thing. It 
is positively horrid: A friend, who was asked 
to type it for me, found it impossible to bear 
typing it. I will break it or break myself in 
the attempt. I have infinite patience, but I 
have not the patience of a stone. How can I 
sit still -in the hope that things are coming 
right?”—-Associated Press. l 


Se NOTES | 


i Frontier E 


Ordinance . rule: spread from Bengal to the | 


United Provinces, and now the Frontier -Pro- 
vince is to. have its benefit. Perhaps: before 
the year 1931 is out and these pages reach 
our readers, there ‘will be exactly a score of 
these panicky productions, 

Three more Ordinances ‘have been + pro- 
taulgated by- the Governor-General. They 
deal with, the situation in the North-West 


Frontier and arè. numbered Thirteen, Fourteen ` 


and Fifteen of 1931. Some of? the provisions 
- of these new . Ordinances - are - Pavone 
below. - 
~The ‘Thirteenth. Ordinance Pe special 
powers on the Frontier Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law 
and order. It, embodies. several - provisions 
of the Chittagong “and U. P. Ordinances: and 
contains a few new provisions. It gives 
power to arrest and detain,- as well-as contro 
suspected persons. 
The Ordinance empowers the ethers to 


take possession of buildings and prohibit or - 


` limit access to certain places. 

There is a new provision, which gives 
power to control the supply of any commodity 
of general use. It says that if it is considered 
necessary for public advantage to control. the 


supply of any commodity of general use in ‘any - : 


area, the-local Government may notify to that 
effect.and.exercise in that -area certain powers 
in regard to that commodity. l 

This new provision perhaps means that 
villages, ‘towns and areas may be treated as 
under siege and food supplies cut off ffom 
them. And yet one must suppose that the 
“truce” still lasts ! 

Power is also’ given to control or regulate 
utility services like Posts and Telegraphs and 
Railway. | 

This also smacks of war time. 

The punishment for dissuasion ‘from 
enlistment in the Army as well as for dis- 
semination of false rumours’ is’ one year’s 
imprisonment or fine or both. 

Special Criminal Courts are to be set up, 
and the Special Judges may pass any sentence, 
authorized by law,. appeals being provided 
for against the sentences of death or 
transportation or imprisonment for two years 
or more. Thanks for these small mercies, 
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_. Arbitration ‘Tribunals aré-also provided for in 


order to decide claims of compensation for- 
any direct -loss. -or damage, incurred by an 
action in respect: of “possession of- buildings 


' or movable property. 


“The Ordinance number 14. provides 
against instigation to illegal refusal ‘of pay- 
ment of certain liabilities -(to be notified) in 
the Frontier. The punishment of six months’ 


imprisonment or fine or both is provided and 


there is power, given to collect an arrear of a 


notified liability as an -arrear of land revenue. 


This Ordinance mostly follows the lines of the 


U. P: Ordinance. 


The Fifteenth Ordinance makes ‘further 


provision in the Frontier against associations 
“dangerous to public, peace. 


‘The Magistrate 
or any officer, authorized by Government, may 
take. possession of a place’ notified as being 
used. -for the purposes ofan unlawful asso- 
ciation and evict therefrom any person found 
therein, as well’ as take possession of the 
movable property found in. the place... Action 


. has been taken at once under these Ordinances. 


The Chief Commissioner of the North-West 

Frontier Province has declared as unlawful 

- associations the following organizations As 
. “constituting a danger to public peace”: 

(1) The North-West Frontier. Provincial Jirga 


» (Frontier Provincial . Congress Committee), (2) 


All Distriet and Local.. Jirgas’ or Congress 
Committees, subordinate thereto, (3) All volunteer 
organizations connected with the above, whether 
known as “Red Shirts” or otherwise and (4) 
the Provincial Naujuwan Bharat Sabha, inclu- 
sive of all District and-.Local Br ‘anches thereof. 


He has also issued an apologia ‘to justify 
the promulgation of the Ordinances,’ making 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan mainly responsible 
for the situation which, according ‘to the 


Chief Commissioner, has demanded aeaeo 
measures. 


Law n Compensafion 


f 


- the 


in Frontier Province . 


It has been announced that the N. -W. Frontier 
Province iş soon to have the “advantages” 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford “Reforms” 
like the existing “Governor’s provinces,” and 
Committee ` appointed in’ February 


last. to. inquire, into five. of the -Frontier 


Regulations have given their verdict against 
them. These things are perhaps ° considered 
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much too good for that Province by the met, 
utiknown to us, who hold thé strings of destiny 
in their hands. So by way of conipensation 
the Ordinances referred to in the previous.note 
have been promulgated. These will substan- 
tially arm the executive and the police ‘with 


perhaps greater powers than the five regula- 


tions inquired into by the 


Committee gave 
them. , 


War Against the Congress 


‘Though the Indian National Congress as an. 
All-India organization has not been declared 
an unlawful association nor its office and 
papers and property seized, Government have 
for some months past been really carrying 
‘on warfare against the Congress. In Bengal, 
the number of men—and women—deprived 
of their liberty and detained without trial or 
even formulation of charge, is now said to 
be more than thirteen hundred. A large 
number ‘of them are Congressmen. Many 
District Congress Committees’ 


Bengal Seva Dal, which was in process of 
formation, has been declared an unlawful body. 
It was an auxiliary Congress organization. 

In the- United Provinces, the Ordinance 
specially: meant for it is obviously intended 
to crush the Congress there, as the U. P. 
Government’s plea is that the U. P. Congress 
Committee started the “No-tax” movement 
five days after the Delhi Pact. So, under the 
Ordinance, Congress workers there are being 
arrested and thrown into jail. The U. P. 


Government’s defence of such action may be. 


that these Congressmen had violated some 
section or clause of the Ordinance. But even 
those Indians with whom that Government 
possesses the reputation for making accurate 
‘allegations may find it difficult to believe that 
the U. P. Provincial Political Conference has 
been banned for any actual violation or intend- 
- ed violation of any lawful law. The Ordinances 
are only an excuse for the arbitrary exercise 
of power by the Executive, and Section 144 
of the Criminal Procedure Code is only a 
cloak for autocracy. So the following item 
of news will confirm the public impression 
that the Government is on the warpath 
against tne Congress : 


offices have . 
been searched and their papers seized. The” 


Pandit Jawahatlal’s 
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(ASSOCIATED Press or INDA). 
Etawab, December, 24 


The District Magistrate had issued yesterday 
Orders under section 144 Cr. P. C. and also 
under section 7 of the U. P. Ordinance 
prohibiting entry of persons ‘into the confer- 
ence pandal erected in connectiou with U. P. 
Political Conference . or taking out procession, 
declaring or observing hartal, cartying lathies, 
‘dandas, arms, etc., and also declaring assembly 
of morë « than five persons as unlawful. The 
pandal premises, the exhibition -market, the 
‘volunteers’ camp and -the . District Congress 
Committee’s office were , taken possession o 
by the Police, 
The declaration of Congress Cominittees | 
in.the Frontier Province as unlawful’ assò- - 
ciations cannot but strengthen that impression. 

In the face of all these things, the shrieks — 
of European business men in India ‘that 
peaceful picketing and ecottomic boycott of 
foreign goods are a breach of the pact— 
though these are expressly mentioned there 
as allowable—and that, therefore, Congress 
has been the first to break it, would have 
been excruciatingly “funny if they had not 
been so mischievous. — 


| Reply - 
fo U, D. Government's Allegations 
The U. P. Government has attached a very 


lengthy apologia to the Ordinance issued for 


doing good to the big area under its charge. 
With regard to it, Pandit J awaharlal Nehru 


observed in the course of an interview :. 


A long apology was no doubt needed to 
explain away the mess which the Government 
had made of the agrarian situation. I shall 
hold myself in patience till the eleyen and 
half pages of printed ~<foolscap which the 

. P. Government has hurled on fan -unfor- 
tunate public, reach me. -But what little of 
it has already’ appeared in the press makes 
it clear that the U. P.. Government's state- 
ment is full of false statements and mendacious 
propaganda, Copious extracts are given from 
circulars and private letters which the 
Government pilfered in- transit. We -haye 
nothing to hide but it is interesting to note . 
how Government have been behaving in regard 
to private correspondence even during | the 
period of truce.. 


At the outset the Pandit told the inter- 
viewer’: 


“What was sought to be done in des name 
of violence in Bengal has been done openly 


NOTES 
io crush mi ddniittedly peaceful movement 
in the U. P. The whole press of India is 
miade to suffer for the sins of the U. P. 
Congress Committee; and reversing the Biblical 
precept, the sins of children shall be visited 
on their fathers and guardians. | 

“Tt is interesting to note that the Govern- 
ment issued the Ordinance almost at the 
exact hour when Gandhiji sailed from Europe.” 
Mr. Nehru referred to-the biblical precept, 
cause under the Ordinance it will be “law- 
u” to realize from fathers and guardians 
oneys which are due but cannot be realized 
om their sons and wards. 

As for the origin of the “No-tax? move- 
ent, the Pandit said : 

“Government state that we started the 
‘No-tax’ movement five days after the Delhi 
‘Pact. This is an absolutely false statement 
and any one who has been following develop- 
mants since Match, must know’ it is so. 
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The U. P. Government refer to ‘revolting 
and obscene propaganda’ on behalf of the 
Congress. Apparently this refers to our giving 
publicity after’ the fullest enquiry to cases of 
barbarous assaults on women perpetrated 
in attempting to realize rents forcibly. 
entirely agree that they were revolting and 
obscene. Many of my esteemed colleagues 
and I myself enquired into the matter in as 
public a way as possible and found that the 
charges were justified. | | 
“We repeatedly requested Government either 
to accept our facts or to have an impartial 
enquiry, but they did neither. They have 
avoided the truth and, ostrich-like, tried to 
ignore if as it was not pleasant to see, and 
now they have the temerity to accuse us.of 
giving publicity to it. If they really believe 
in what they say, let them even now, late as 
it is, hayé an impartial enquiry. Reference 
was made to these incidents in the charge 
sheet, published by Gandhiji.” 


Until the U. P. authorities institute a: 


We have openly and publicly tried to impartial open inquiry, it may be excusable 


strengthen our Congress organization, to train 
volunteers and to keep ready for all emer- ” 
gencies. No secret was made of this and of 


to assume that in their opinion the doing 


revolting. and obscene things is not au 


it is amazing that any one could imagine offence but giving publicity to the same 
that we would allow our great organization for obtaining justice is. 


to weaken and wither away before our object 
was achieved. But so far as the ‘No-tax’ 
movement was concerned there was no 
question of it till last October when the new 
demands for the. current Fasli Year were 
announced, | ; 

“Previous to this we went out of our way 
to induce the peasantry to pay what they 
could, although we saw with anguish the 
. sufferings of the agriculturists. Even’ when 
the new demands were decided upon without 
any reference to the peasantry or the Con- 
gress, we tried our utmost to find a way 
out by writing to and offering to meet the 
‘epresentatives of the local Government. But 
they were adamant and did not even agree 
to meet our representatives. 

“Some of the recent correspondence has been 
recently published by us. We would welcome 
the publication of the whole correspondence 


Mr. Nehru rebuts the charge of ‘fomenting 


violence as follows : 


“We are accused of fomenting violence. 
This is an amazing charge. There has been 
i vast deal of violence but nearly all has 
been against and at the expense of the poor 
enantry. Occasionally some tenants, under. 
great provocation, retaliated and suftered for 
it. But I make bold-to say that there is no 
instance anywhere of an agrarian movement 
on such a vast scale and accompanied by so 
much suffering and repression remaining 
peaceful to such. a remarkable extent. This 
has been solely due to our insistence on non- 
violence—the lesson has been well learnt by 
the millions. i 
Taking advantage of the fact that Mr. 


Nehru is a Socialist, the U. P. Government 


from the very beginning. The report publish- has charged the U.P. C. C. with trying to 
ed by the U. P. C. C. on agrarian distress’ establish a Peasants’ and Workers’ Republic 
in the U. P. deals with our difficulties and and to wholly expropriate the landlords, 


our attempts to find a solution and I trust Hi 
every one interested in the question will read ` 
it.” 

We thank the U. P. C. C. for a copy. of 
is elaborate and painstaking report. 

It seems the U. P. Government has 
wrged the U. P. C.. C. with carrying on 
avolting and obscene propaganda? Mr. 
ae observations thereanent are given 
‘low. 
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s reply is : 

I am aSocialist and my views are well known, 
but the statements attributed to me are entirely 
wrong so far as I am concerned and eyen 
more so, in so faras they apply to the Congress. 
There has been no reference to expropriation 
in the sense referred to. We have often stated 
that the Swaraj we were working for, was a 
‘Panchaiti Raj’ in which all would have equal 
rights. That is a phrase which is easily under- 
stood by every peasant. 


LOG 


The Philosophical Congress af Patna 

The Indian intelligentsia have often been 
accused of being interested exclusively in 
what our opponents are pleased to call 
‘subversive’ politics. They are not subversive 
in the sense insinuated. But subversive they 
are so far as autocracy, arbitrariness and 
exploitation are concerned, in order that their 
opposites may be installed in their rightful 
place. Whatever, however, our politics may 
be, there are other things in which our 
cultured classes take interest in; e. g the 


many art exhibitions which have been 
opened. 
And even in the pressent disturbed 


condition of the coutry, the annual session of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress was held 
at Patna. 


Taberty’s Patna correspondent writes : 


The seventh session of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress was held in the Wheeler 
Senate Hall, on Dec. 21. The Congress was 
opened by the Howble Sir Md. Fakruddin, 
Minister of Education. Over 50 brilliant .philo- 
_sophers from all over India, imeluding Dr. 
Hawkins of “Harvard University, U.S. A. 
came to the Congress. Practically all the 
universities in India attended the session. 
= My. G. H. Langley, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Dacca University, was the general President, 
while Babu Anukul Chandra Mukherjee of 
the Allahabad University, Dr. Saroj Kumar 
Das of the Calcutta University, Mr. V. Venkata 
Ramana of the Andhra University and Myr. 
N.K. Sen ofthe Delhi University presided over 
the various sectional gatherings. Mr. Justice 
Macpherson, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 


University, was the Chairman of the Reception ` 


Committee. Mr. Langley, the President, in 
course of an illuminating address discussed 
the relation between the temporal and the 
eternal. On the following two days the various 
sectional Presidents delivered their respective 
sectional addresses and besides reading of 
some very illuminating and learned - papers 
on a variety of subjects there’ were held two 
symposiums on ‘Avidya’ and ‘Self in its 
relation to knowledge.’ 


Tur Panprr SABHA | 

The special feature of this year’s Congress 
was the Pandit Sabha, organized by the Recep- 
tion Committee. A large number of Pandits 
joined the Sabha. Many learned Pandits took 
part in the discussion of the ‘problem of 
“Avidya.” All discussions in the Sabha were 
conducted in classical Sanskrit and the novelty 
of it attracted a large gathering. The Pandit 
Sabha was the best-attended of all sectional 
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meetings. Prof Ashutosh Bhattacharyya of the 
B. BL College, Barisal, took, an active part 
in the Pandit Sabha as also in the English 
section of the Congress and his command 
over the classical language was indeed an 
object of admiration to all. 


Malaviya Sepfuagenary 


On the 25th of December a crowded public 
meeting was held at the Senate Hall of the 
Calcutta University to celebrate the 70th 
birthday of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Sir P. ©. Ray presided over the mecting. 
Said he : 


‘ As an educationist, as a politician, as a 
patriot, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya stands 
almost unrivalled. l think he is second only 
to Mahatmaji in respect of self-restraint. 


The following resolution was moved from 
the chair and adopted unanimously : 


This meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
offers its felicitations to Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya on the occasion of his attaining 
the 70th year of his life in appreciation of 
his long and illustrious services for the uplift 
of his countrymen in social, political and 
educational spheres of national life and prays 
to the Almighty to spare him for many more 
yen to come for the fulfilment of his great 
work. 


Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, said in the 
course of his speech: 


I, as the Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, offer felicitations to that veteran 
educationist, the brother Vice-Chancellor—Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Benares Hindu University. 

Pandit Madan Mohan has attained remark- 
able success in the field of polities, but his 
most constructive work has been in the cduca- 
tional line. He is one of the most distin- 
guished alumni of this University. The Benares 
Hindu University is a wondertul institution. 
To bring it into being -required a tremendous 
‘personality and a power of organization like that 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. There are 
people who may have differences of opinion 
as to Malaviyaji’s political views, but I dare 
say there is none who will deny the fact that 
Pandit Madan Mohan is a gentleman undoubt- 
edly with the most remarkable power of 
organization and courage of conviction. 


Sir ©. V. Raman said that, in a very 
unique and special sense Pandit Malaviya 
symbolized India not only in the minds 
of his own _countrymen but also in the 
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eyes of the outside world. Referring to 
the. reception accorded to Panditji by the 
Paris University, Prof. Raman said: “That 
reception is very significant, because it is 
a tribute to the great. work that he has 
done as the builder of a University, but 
I regard it also as an honour to the 
country of which he is so distinguished 
and worthy a representative.” 

“We are not merely honouring his age,” 
concluded Prof. Raman, “bat honouring 
his achievements, his services to the country.” 

Prof. Bhandarkar, and Sjs. K. C. Chatterjee 
and Devi-Prasad Khaitan also addressed 
the meeting. 

The Benares Hindu University is undoubt- 
edly the greatest achievement in connection 
with which Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
has taken the leading part. But there are 
other achievements for which credit should 
be given to him. One of these is the 
recognition of the Nagari script in the 
courts and Government offices of the U. P. 
which he was mainly instrumental in securing. 


Mr. Nehru and Bengal’s 
Part in Civil Disobedience 


In our last issue we had something to say in 
connection with what Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
was reported to have observed with regard to 
Bengal’s part in the last civil disobedience 
campaign. It is perhaps because of our 
comments that he has sent us a letter which 
has appeared in extenso in the dailies. In 
the course of that letter he says : 


Certain words of mine, uttered at a students’ 
meeting in Calcutta recently, appear to have 
given pain to friends in Bengal. 
very greatly that anything that I have said 
should haye caused this pain. I do not 
know how I was reported, but I gather that 
I was supposed to have drawn comparisons, 
unfavourable to Bengal, regarding the Civil 
Disobedience campaign last year. If such 
was the effect of my words, I can only say 
that they were ill-chosen and that they 
grievously misrepresented my feelings. When 
-every province did its best and rose bravely 
to the occasion, it would be churlish for any 
one to make comparisons. In the case of 
Bengal, with her splendid record of sacrifice 
last year, it would be foolish and utterly 
wrong to endeavour to depreciate the gallant 
fight which her sons and daughters put up. 
I may be foolish but I am not so ignorant 


I regret 
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of the great deeds that were performed in 
Bengal last year as to make a statement 
‘which was patently incorrect. In particular, 
it would have been the height of ingratitude 
for me to run down the brave young men 
and women of Bengal whose guest I was 
on the occasion, and who had repeatedly 
honoured me with their affection and 
confidence. 

In the course of my address to the students 
I had laid stress on the tremendous sacrifices 
of Bengal, I had pointed out, however, that 
the effect of these sacrifices would have been 
even greater if mutual distrust and dissension 
had been absent. For many years I havo 
been intimately connected with the Congress 
organization and perhaps because of this I 
have always’ laid stress on the organizational 
side of our work. I ventured to point out 
to the students [ was addressing that mutual 
friction resulted in weakening the organiza- 
tion and I appealed to them to strengthen. 
the Congress organization so that they could 
produce even greater results than they had 
done in the past from the fine material 
they had. 


In his letter he has given the figures of 
conviction in connection with the campaign 
according to the information supplied to 
the All-India Congress Committee, which 
show that the largest number of convictions, 
15,000, was in Bengal, which, however, has 
the largest population of all the provinces. 
It cannot, therefore, claim to have done 
anything remarkable. Perhaps some estimate 
of what it has done may be formed from 
the numerical strength of its Hindu population 
and the hundreds of (about a thousand) 
young men, all Hindus, whom Government 
deprived of their liberty without trial. We 
speak of the Hindu population alone, not 
from any communal motive, but for a different 
reason, which will presently appear. 

Mr. Nebru says in his letter that “the 
total figure of convictions must have reached 
or exceeded one hundred thousand” in India 
and that “from the information available 
it has been estimated that 12,000 Muslims 
went to prison as civil resisters” in India. 
This means that 12 percent of the civil 
resisters jailed were Muslims. Deducting 
12 percent or 1,800 from Bengal’s total 
convictions, we get 13,200 as the number 


of Hindus convicted in. Bengal. Adding 
S00 (the number of detenus during the 


civil disobedience campaign) to 13,200, we 
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get 14,000 as the number of Bengal’s political 
prisoners during that period out of a total 
Hindu population of 21,537,921. This is 
only an estimate; for it may not be quite 
accurate to assume that in every province 
Musalman satyagrahis were exactly 12 
per cent of the total number of satyagrahis. 
In some they may have been more, in 
some less than 12 per cent, though 12 per 
cent is the average. 


Abdul Gaffar Khan 
and Some others Deported 


The necessity for emergency legislation in 
the form of three Ordinances in the Frontier 
Province is explained by the Chief 
Commissioner in a long statement charging the 
Red Shirts and-Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan with 
preaching racial hatred and contemptuously 
rejecting the Premier’s announcement and 
refusing also to attend the Chief Commissioner’s 
Durbar. The last count in the indictment is 
surely the gravest. 

No Wonder, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
lcader of the “Red Shirts,” his brother Dr. 
Khan Sahib, Saudullah Khan, son of Dr. Khan 
Sahib, and Qazi Attaullah, a pleader of 
Mendan, were arrested, on Christmas day of 
all days, by order of a Christian Government 
under Regulation IHI of 1818 and removed 
from the Frontier Province. 


Police and Military News 
from Chittagong 


Sub-clauses (1) and (2) of clause 13 of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance read as 
follows : 


No person shall communicate any informa- 
tion regarding the military or police forces, If 
any newspaper publishes any such information, 
the owher, publisher, editor and printer of such 
newspaper shall be held liable for such publica- 
tion. 


With reference to these sub-clauses, Mr. - 


Mrinal Kanti Bose, Secretary to the Indian 

Journalists’ Association, wrote as follows to 

the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, by direction of his Association : 

The expression “regarding the military or po- 

lice forces” appears to be indefinite in its scope, 

Tn certain quarters it has been interpreted that 


the expression refers only to “movements” of tl 

military or police forces. But as the word is ni 

there, journalists cannot be sure about the correc 
ness of this interpretation. On the other han: 

the expression is so vague and so wide in f 
scope that my Association doubts if it 
the intention of the. Government that no ney 
whatever regarding the police or milta 
should be published in, newspapers. 

As an illustration of the difficulty thi 
journalists may experience and are experiel 
cing in using their discretion regarding repor 
from Chittagong, I may cite the followin 
news items regarding which there is a doul 
if their publication will be an infringement « 
the Rules: 

1. I[ll-treatment by the public or an 
: member thereof of members , of the police < 

military force. 

2, Jil-treatment by the police ‘or the militar 
or any member thereof of the public « 
individuals. , 

3. Conflict between the public and tl 
police or military. 

4. Searches and arrests by the police « 
military, and incidents that may happen i 
such searches and arrests. 

5. Offences committed by the public o 
members of the military or the police an 
VICE VEFStt. 

6. Withdrawal from or the quartering of th 
police and the military and their number i 
any village or town. 

The items are by no means exhaustive, bi 
the intention of the rules may -fairly F 
gathered from the answers Government ma 
give. i 

Regard being had to the doubts that hav 
arisen, may I request that you will kindi 
remove them as early as possible by a detaile 
reply to this letter. 

Even under ordinary circumstances Mi 
Mrinal Kanti Bose’s request would hav 
been quite reasonable. Its reasonablenes 
and necessity would not be doubted by any 
body who knows what excesses were com 
mitted recently in the name of Law an 
Order in the town of Chittagong and som 
adjoining villages. But these were not appe 
rent to the Government of Bengal. So M 
Bose received the following reply from i 
Chief Scerctary : 

Sir,—I am directed to refer to your lett 
No. 872-JA31, dated 10th instant on tl 
subject of the Rules framed by Governme 
under the Bengal Emergency Powers Oré 
nance and to say that Government are n 
prepared to give a ruling on the cases referre 
to in your letter, which are of-a hypothetic 
character, ` 
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The Commissioner of the Chittagong Division 
has full authority’ to pass for ‘publication any 
news items which he thinks fit, and Govern- 
ment do not intend to interfere with his dis- 
cretion in the matter. 

Tt is understood that the Commissioner has 
already made satisfactory arrangements for the 
release of news items to the Press. 

It is very difficult to understand 
how the cases referred to in Mr. Bose’s 
letter could be other than hypothetieal. No 
actual news of that kind from the “belea- 
guered” area having been available, it was 
possible to give only hypothetical cases. 
- And if somehow or other actual news could be 
obtained the Ordinance would have stood in 
the way of its use by anybody even in a 
letter to the Government. 

As regards news “passed” for publication 
by the Commissioner of Chittagong, it should 
be obvious that, whoever may be the person 
in charge of that office, he cannot possibly 
“pass” any news which would in any way 
affect the reputation of the Executive, the 
Police or the Military. Moreover, seeing 
how the Report of the official Hijli En- 
quiry Committee, with an exclusively off- 
cial personnel, has proved the untruth of 
the communiques relating to the bloody 
affair at Hijli issued from the Bengal secre- 
tariat, the reliability of officially inspired 
and censored news need not be discussed. 
The Chief Seeretary’s reply to Mr. Bose 
confirms the public belief that the vague- 
ness and clasticity of repressive “laws” and 
Ordinances are considered by the bureau- 
cracy essentially necessary for their efficacy. 


The Joutnalistic Gander and Goose 


The Amrita Baxar Patrika asks: “Is sauce 
for the gander sauce for the goose?” The 
answer, as our contemporary knows very 
well, is, “That depends.” You must know 
what the sauce is, who the gander is and 
who the goose. The sauce referred to by 
the daily is the tabooing of the publica- 
tion of news regarding the police and the 
military in Chittagong; the gander is the 
Indian press, and the goose the Anglo- 
Indian press. So the answer is, as it always 
has been, the Anglo-Indian journalistic goose 
can cackle what the -Indian journalistic 
gander cannot. 


-» 
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After asking the question the Patrika 

proceeds ; 

News “regarding the police and the military” 
is taboo under the Bengal-ewn-Chittagong 
Ordinance. But a local Anglo-Indian contem- 
porary gives a vivid description not only of 
the movement of troops in Chittagong but 
indicates the places which are “harbouring 
fugitive leaders of the Revolutionary party,” 
thus giving clear hint to the fugitives to clear 
away. Not only this. It describes the “net- 
? work of narrow creeks with their shallow 
draught which afford means for a quick get 
away,” thereby tellingth efugitives how to get 
away. Is this permissible by the Rules framed 
under the Bengal Ordinance, the all-compre- 
hensiveness of which the Bengal Government 
would not disturb by an explanation or 
“ruling” ? 

Permissible of course to the Anglo- 

Indian geese. For are they not all Badshah- 
ka dost ? 


But one doubt 


may be .permitted to 


‘ whether our contemporary is right in guess- 


ing that the goose’s object is to give clear 
hints to the fugitive revolutionarics to clear 
away and to suggest means how to do it. 
There is not the least doubt that the. 
Anglo-Indian goose is in close touch with 
the authorities in. Chittagong. Probably it 
wants to indicate that fact and also the fact 
that the latest Government measures 
and moves have enabled the local anthori- 
ties to come on the tracks of the fugitive 
revolutionaries, thereby furnishing in advance 
an apologia and justification for those abnor- 
mal steps. Moreover, the mention of the 
creeks as means of a quick get-away may be 
meant to decoy the fugitives there in order 
that they may be trapped. 


Arvest of Pandit Jawaharlal 


(Associated Press of India.) 
Allahabad, Dee, 26. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and T. K. 
Sherwani were arrested this morning about 


S miles from Allahabad on the train on their 
way to Bombay. 

Tt is understood that the arrest 
for the breach of notice under 
Ordinance for leaving Allahabad. 


Notice had been given by the Magistrate 
of Allahabad to Pandit Jawaharlal not to 
leave ‘that towu. That had a literal and 
a common sensè meaning. ‘The literal 


was mace 


the U. P. 
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- technical meaning was that Mr. Nehru was not 
to leave the town for any purpose whatever. 
The common sense view was that he was not 
. to do so for the purpose of furthering the “No- 
rent” campaign. He was going to Bombay 
to welcome Mahatmaji and attend the meeting 
of the Congress Working, Committee of 
which he is a prominent member. Incident- 
ally, of course, that Committee must take 
into Serious consideration the agrarian situa- 
tion in the U. P. But it can scarcely be 
said that anybody who went to attend a 
meeting of that Committee did so for carrying 
on a no-rent campaign. Hence, only this 
can be said that, at the most, Pandit Jawahar- 
Jal had technically and literally contravened 
the provisions of the U. P. Ordinance, which 
again is not a moral code. The Pandit’s 
presence at Bombay was necessary also for 
the medical treatment of his wife, who is 
lying ill there. But Government machinery 
cannot be expected to take such a human 
fact into consideration. 


The following press statement has been 
issued by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel concerning 
the arrests of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 
Sherwani and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan : 


Yesterday’s and to-day’s developments in 
the political situation of the country are clear 
indications of what may happen in course 
of the next few days. Congress organizations 
in the Frontier Province have been declared 
unlawful associations. There was little of 
law in that province, which had been largely 
governed by the notorious Frontier Regula- 
tions. The brave Pathans will now be 
governed by Ordinances ` giving unheard of 
powers to the police and be subjected to a 
regular reign of terror, Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
who had been invited by me to attend the 
Working Committee at Bombay was arrested, 
while leaving his province to recetve Mahat- 
maji and attend the meeting of the Working 
Committee. Pandit Jawaharlal, General Se- 
cretary, Congress, has been arrested even 
after he had‘entrained for Bombay for the 
same purpose and for discharging his official 
duties as general secretary. Mr. Sherwani, 
President of the U. P. Provincial Congress 
Committee, who was also mvited to attend 
the Working Committee, has been put under 
arrest along with Pandit Jawaharlal. These 
actions constitute a definite and direct attack 
on the Congress. They show that Government 
is anxious to terminate the truce and take full 
responsibility for such  termination.- lt is 
significant that all this is being done with 
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the knowledge that Gardhiji was to arrive 
within two or three days. It looks as if 
those in authority want to face Gandhiji with 
a settled fact and leave him no choice as 
to his line of future action. These happenings 
are a warning to us all as to what is coming. 
I would, however, expect all Congressmen to 
hold their patience and await the review ot 
the situation by Gandhiji, who will be landing 
in India only 24 hows hence, He has asked 
the people- of India to take {no precipitate 
action and wait for his arrival. I have no 
doubt that the country will follow that 
advice. l 


Why and How U. D. 


Conference was Banned 
The reasons which have led the U. P. 
Government to stop the-holding of the United 
Provinces Political Conference are given by 
that Government.in the following - statement 
issued by it : | Ea 
In view of the fact tbat the Provincial 
Political Conference organized by the United 
Provinces Provincial Congress Committee, has 
been announced to take place from some date 
following Dec. 23 at Etawah in which district 
Ordinance No. XII of 1931 has been promulgat- 
ed and in view of the declared intention of 
the local Congress Committee to start a no-rent 
compaign in that district, the local Government 
asked for a pledge from the U.P. Congress 
Committee that nothing would be said or. 
done during this conference in furtherance of 
the no-rent compaign. Ti was added that if 
such an assurance was not forthcoming the 
Government would be obliged tô take steps to 
prevent the conference from taking place. The 
secretary of the U.P. Congress Committee 
stated in reply that the Provincial Committee 
regretted that it was unable to give any: pledge 
in regard to this matter, which lay exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the Subjects Com- 
mittee of the Conference which would not meet 
until Dec. 24. In these cireumstances the 
local ` Government has decided to take steps 
to prevent this Political Conference from 
taking place. as 
A statement of reasons is not necessarily 
a justification. The ordinance was promulgated 
in the exercise of arbitrary powers to meet a 
situation for which, assuming for the -sake of 
argument that other parties were partly 
responsible, the U. P. Government were not 
less responsible. Hence it is not a satisfactory 
defence of that Government to say that the 
Conference was stopped because it was likely to 
discuss whether or not.to further a movement 
directed against the decisions of Government. 
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The Other Side of 
U. P. No-renf Campaign 


Doubts have been expressed by those in the 
U. P. who do not belong to the Congress 
school of thought as well ds some who belong to 
it about the wisdom of the No-vent campaign 
in the United Provinces. For example, 

Writing in Aj, Babu Bhagavan Das says 

that the U. P. is not Bardoli, Conditions 
here are different due to the presence of the 
zamindart element. If the zamindars could 
also be enlisted en bloc in support of the 
campaign, due provision being made for their 
sustenance, 
the movement. Can it then be hoped, in 
the absence of zamindari support, he asks, 
that the no-rent campaign will do any good 
beyond engendering class feud and warfare ? 
There are the Hindu-Muslim, Shia-Sunni and 
caste feuds. Will the addition of one more 
feud bring the Congress goal nearer? he asks. 

The starting of so momentous a campaign 

without the fullest consultation with Mahatma 

Gandhi is, in his opinion, highly injudicious. 

He deprecates hasty action and suggests 

that a conference should take place between 

tbe representatives of zamindars and tenants 
from all over the province, and Mahatma 

Gandhi on his return. Incidently, he men- 

tions that there are zamindari estates where 

no enhancement of rent has taken place 
for well-nigh half a century. 

We are as a rule against class war— parti- 
cularly in the present situation in the country, 
when the rulers are sure to take advantage 
of every old and new division among the 
people to frustrate the nation’s efforts to 
become free. There should now be the greatest 
concentration of energy to wrest supreme 
power’ from a foreign nation. Of course, if 
in the course of the national struggle for 
freedom any particular class or section of 
the people be unintentionally and unavoidably 
antagonized, that cannot be helped and must 
be faced as a painful necessity. We are not 
sure whether the antagonization of the U. P. 
zamindars belongs to this category. 


Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference 


The Bihar Provincial Hindu Con- 
ference opened on the 26th December. Mr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha, ex-Finance Member 
of the Province and Editor of The Hindustan 
Review, who had accepted the office of the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 


there might be some ‘grace m, 
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Conference, said in the course of his speech in 
welcóming the delegates : 


Till the Hindu , Mahasabha became a politi- 
cal body,. Hindu public opinion, cither in 
negotiations with the Government or non- 
Hindus, always went by default, for the 
simple reason that the bulk of Hindus at 
that time did not approach public questions 
from strictly Hindu standpoints, even when 
it was called for. That was not, however, 
the ease now. At the present moment, 
through the medium of the Mahasabha and 
its. affiliated Provincial Sabhas, it was now 
possible for all who might care to do so to 
obtain the respective public opinion. That 
to his mind was å grcat advantage in a 
country like theirs. In countries advanced 
in political conceptions and ideals like those 
of Western Europe, where the vast bulk of 
the people were influenced in their judgment by 
considerations of the purest patriotism, things 
stood obviously on a different footing from 
those in .India to-day, where to their dire 


misfortune some fairly large sections 
of the body-politic had not yet passed 
in their mentality and political outlook 
beyond the range of purely communal 
considerations. 


In such a state of affairs discussions on 
political problems under the influence of 
theories not wholly applicable to actual con- 
ditions of life naturally led nowhere, as they. 
had recently witnessed in the proceedings of 
the Round Table Conference in London. Tn 
fact, the only result -of negotiations carried 
on by various political groups and parties 
acting under the influence of conflicting ideals 
and aspirations was nothing but disruption 
and disharmony in their public activities, Jt 
was, therefore, all tothe good that there should 
be now in cxistence a fully organized and‘ 
representative body like the Hindu Mahasabha 
which clearly reflected the Hindu viewpoint 
and public opinion without any suspicion of 
its being dominated by mere theories having 
no relation to facts and absolutely remote in 
their application to the present political 
realities in this country. 

Bhai Parmanand, the Panjab Hindu 
leader, was elected to. preside over the con- 
ference. He observed in the course of his 
address : 


The Hindu Mahasabha stands for nationalist 
principles, because they are the true founda- 
tions on which alone real national progress 
can be broadbased. If these principles benefit 
the Hindus more because they are the majority 
community, that benefit is merely incidental, 
It is also natural, because Hindus have been 
and eyen now are the bulk of the nation of 
this country. To use the words, “It suits 
them,” is really very hard when Mahatma 
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Gandhi knows that Hindu Mahasabha demands 
received full support from the Punjab Hindu 
Sabha, although the Punjab Hindus are in 
a minority and as’ such these principles do 
not suit them. The Mahasabha’s views and 
principles have been supported by the League 
of Nations and British and European states- 
men. The Mahomedans put forth their 
claims as a minority, but what they actually 
claim is not protection from any possible 
disability or injustice, What they want is to 
build up a structure of positive privileges 
which would emphasize and perpetuate the 
aloofness of Muslims and lead to their pro- 
gressive consolidation as a permanently alien 
group in the country. 

What Bhai Parmanand said with regard 
> the Panjab Hindus, who are a minority 
1 their province, may be said with truth of 
he Bengal Hindus also. They also area 
uinority, as the province of Bengal is now 
onstituted. They accept fully democratic 
nd nationalist principles, not because these 
uit them, but because these alone are the true 
asis of national freedom and progress. 


Innual Bibliography of 
ndian Archaeology 


‘he attention of our readers is invited to 
n article in our present > issue under the 
bove title by Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda. The 
nnual bibliography which is the subject of 
aat article would be of use to all students 
f Indian archeology and history and should, 
ierefore, be in their hands. Of the 731 
ntrices in it for 1929, fifty are of general 
terest and no less than 404 directly relate 
> India. Hence, in equity more than half 
ie cost of this useful publication should be 
orne by India. Such -a publication was 


mg overdue, and it would have been more - 


tting, if the professors and students of one 
four universities had undertaken it before 
ie Dutch savants had done so. As, how- 
ver, the professors and students of a Dutch 
niversity have already taken up the work 
right earnest, the Indian Government, the 
ndian States, universities and libaries, 
nd private individuals interested in the 
abject should do all they can to save the 
ndertaking during the present economic 
risis and place it on a secure financial basis. 
'rofessor Vogel and his colleagues are 
ntitled to the gratitude of the Indian public 


-= 
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for undertaking such a laborious task, subs- 
tantially on our. behalf, as a labour of love. 
The annual subscription of the Kern Institute 
of Leyden, Holland, which entitles a member 
to a copy of the Annual Bibliography is only 
six rupees. Many private individuals in 
India can afford. to pay this amount even 
in these days of economic depression. Among 
the Indian States, those that maintain 
archeeological departments may be expected 
to contribute liberally. And the Govern- 
ment of India should be more liberal than 
heretofore, for the continuance of this 
publication will certainly promote the 
efficiency of our Archeological Department. 


Killed and Wounded in 
Frontier Province 


No exact statistics of the men and women 
(including boys and girls) who have been 
recently arrested, imprisoned, detained 
without trial, wounded, or killed, are availa- 
Lhe arrests, including imprisonments, 
in the U.P. must by now (Dec. 28) have 
exceeded a hundred. News,. relating 
to the “Frontier Province, supplied by the 
Associated Press, appearing on the 28th 
December, are given below: 


| - Peshawar, Dee. 26. 

Red Shirts were arrested in Peshawar City 
as members of unlawful fassociations One 
hundred and eighty-six red organizers have 
been arrested since yesterday from five districts, 
the province of Peshawar contributing 102, 
Kohat 36, Bennu 7, Dera Ismail Khan 13, 
Hazara 30. These included two editors, 
presidents, office-bearers, commanders ‘and 
assistant commanders of Red Jirgas and bead 
quarters staff at Utmanzai. 

After a regular announcement of warning 
yesterday that the Volunteer organizations 
connected with the Frontier Jirga (Congress 
Committees) were declared unlawful associa- 
tions uncer the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
some 80 Red Shirts, dressed in their uniforms, 
appeared in batches in different places of the 
Peshawar city. They were arrested under 
Section 17 of the said Act. Some fifteen Red 
Shirts, who likewise appeared to-day in a Red 
uniform, were arrested. 

‘Non-Indians, particularly foreigners living 
in their own country outside India, should 
know that the “red shirts” in the Frontier 
provinces are members of a non-violent 
organization. Whatever their object may be, 
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they do not Want to gain it by shedding 
blood—unless it be the blood of themselves 
shed by others. The Associated Press tele- 
graphed the following items of news from 
Peshawar on the 27th December: 


Limited censorship of telegrams and letters 
has been established. 

Rounding up of Red Shirts continues. A 
number of them have been released on tender- 
ing apology. 

Resistance was offered three times at Kohat 
yesterday before Red Shirts could be dispersed. 

A party of 200 Red Shirts, who were detain- 
ed yesterday, were released. to-day. 

Another crowd of 500 appeared on the 
eastern side of Kohat Cantonment near Bhag- 
nagar village and refused to disperse, necessita- 

* ting a lathi charge. They persisted in their 
attempts and the Military was compelled to 
open fire, resultmg in eleven being killed and 
fifty being wounded. Mr. Scroggie, the Superin- 
tendent of Police, was injured in the nose 
by a stone and one Lance head-constable was 
injured in the hand. l 

A third crowd appeared on the southern 
side of the Kohat Cantonment consisting 
of 2000 Kbattak Red Shirts. They held the 
Military near the railway crossing, refusing 
to disperse. 
successfully parleyed with them and the 
result of this was that a stone was thrown 
at him, after which the Military opened 
fire, killing a number of people. The exact 
number is not known. 

The Secretary of the Red Shirts Jirga of 
Lundkhwar vilage was arrested to-day while 

~ advocating Civil Disobedience. 

A hand-written poster was found affixed 
in Bannu city last night on behalf of the 
terrorist party saying that they were ready 
to challenge the Police to arrest them. 

The situation is under control. 


As the news agency responsible for these 
news is officially patronized, and as there is 
“limited censorship,” strict accuracy and 
fulness need not be expected in them. 
Wherever the word ‘resistance’ and other 
similar expressions occur, it is to be under- 
stood that the resistance was of the unarmed 
and non-violent variety. 

In Great Britain and many other Western 
countries, when it is found difficult to disperse 
unarmed crowds—specially when they. are 
,non-violent, the guardians of “law and order” 
do not feel “compelled” to fire so soon and 
so easily, if at all. Here in India firing, 
killing and wounding are undertaken 
quickly and without hesitation, because the 
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police and the military in India are not 
responsible to the people of whom those who 
are fired upon, killed and wounded, are a 
part. It is for this reason also that some 
time ago those who control the Indian 
Government from London decided that the 
use of tear-gas for dispersing Indian crowds 
was inadvisable. Would it, therefore, be 
very far from the truth to infer that the 
more important object in Indir is not to 
disperse crowds but to strike terror, to 
produce “a moral effect.” - 

In the news-items quoted above, it is 
said twice -that a stone was thrown. The 
implied suggestion is that the red shirts 
threw the ¢wo stones. But considering that 
there were hundreds and on one occasion 
thousands of them, why should they throw 
only two stones, one at a time, if they wanted 
to use force against their opponents? And 


' supposing one stone at a time was thrown by 


some non-official in the crowd whose point of 
exasperation was reached. much earlier than 
those of his fellow-crowdsmen, why should 
a.single stone thrown be the signal for 
volleys of bullets on the crowds? “Bullets 


for brickbats’ may be an accepted 
theory in certain quarters. But both 
should ,be in the plural number, as 
one brickbat or one stone is certainly 


not as dangerous a missile as a volley of 
bullets. And there is confirmation of this 
observation in the extract itself given above. 
It refers to one police officer, one head 
constable, etc, being hurt; but the exact 


‘number of the. killed alone in one case is 


eleven and in another uncounted among 
the red shirts, the wounded being left 
` uncounted in all cases. The hurt 


caused to one or two policemen must be 
definitely stated, the number of killed among 
non-officials need not even be counted, or, 
if counted, need not be stated. 


All-India Moslem League Session 


At. the penultimate session of the -All-India 
Moslem League, held at Allahahad under 


‘the presidency of Sir Muhammad Iqbal, 


there were not even seventy-five men present. 
So there was no quorum according to its 
rules. The last session, held, on account of 
strong opposition to the action of the Council, 
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of the League in selecting Mr. Zafarullah 
Khan president of the League, inside a 
private ,house in Delhi, was attended by 
about one hundred ’persons. | 

Yet this is one of the organizations 
which is considered by British politicians 
equal in importance to, if not greater pian, 
the Indian National Congress ! 


“Norman 1homas—A Man of Vision” 
Dr. Taraknath Das writes to us from Paris 
to say that he has read with great interest 
Professor Sudhindra Boses article on 
“Norman Thomas—A Man of Vision” in the 
last November number of this Review, and 
mentions the following additional facts 
relating to Mr. Thomas : 

“During the World War, many Indian 
nationalists were imprisoned in the U.S. A. 
on the charge of conspiracy to violate the 
neutrality of that republic. The British 
authorities in U. ©. A. did their best to 
have these political refugees from India 
deported to India, so that they might be tried 


there for waging war against the King- ' 


Emperor of India.” 7 

“Some Americans who cherished the 
ideal of freedom and wished to preserve 
the American tradition of offering the right of 
asylum to political refugees, banded themselves 
together to rescue these Indians, threatened 
with deportation. Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, 


Dr. Norman Thomas, Roger Baldwin, Mar- ' 


garet Sanger, Lilian Wald, Agnes Smedley 
and others:took the leadership in this 
movement. Later on, Dr. Norman Thomas 


` was one of those who took ~ an active part 


in- organizing the Friends of. Freedom for 
India, which did exceedingly important work 
in educating American public opinion on 
India’s struggle for freedom. Dr. Norman 
Thomas is a man of exceptional courage, 
and he represents true Americanism, full 
of genuine idealism.” l 


Tagore’s Earliest Published 

English Poems 

. There appears to be an impression that 
no English translation of Rabindranath’s 


_ Bengali poems by himself was published 
‘anywhere before the Gitanjali poems. That is 


‘in The Modern Review. 


- expressed diffidence and 
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a wrong impression. So far as .we ca 
trace, the first English translations of h 
poems by himself appeared in the Februar 
April and September numbers of this Revie: 
in the year 1912. The Editor continues bh 
reminiscences about them in the Foreward t 
The Golden Book of Tagore as follows : 

“So far as my knowledge goes, this i 
how he came to write in English for puk 
lication : | 

“Sometime in 1911 I suggested that hi 
Bengali poems should appear in English garl 
So he gave me translations of two of hi 
poems ‘by the late Mr. Lokendranath Pali 
Of these Fruitless Cry appeared in May an 
The Death of the Star in September, 191 
When Jasked hi 
by letter to do some translations himself, b 
unwillingness an 
tried to put me off by playfully reproducip 
two lines from one of his poems* of whic 
the purport was, ‘on what pretex shall I no 
call back her to whom I bade adieu in tears’ 
the humorous reference being to the fa: 
that he did not, as a ‘school boy, take kind. 
to school education, and its concoiitar 
exercises. But his genius and the Englis 
muse would not let him off so easily. & 
a short while afterwards, he showed me som 
of his translations, asking me playfully wheth« 
as a quondam school-master I would pas 
them. These appeared in nty Review. Thes 
are,to my knowledge, his earliest publishe 
English compositions.” 

The manuscripts of these translations hax 
been preserved by Srimati Sita Devi. TI 
facsimile of some- lines of these poems : 
given here. 


Tagore’s Drawings and Paintings 


Reproductions of paintings in colours b 
photographic process generally suffer in tw 
ways. Reduction in size often leads i 
some impairment of the impression produce 
by the originals, and there is also son 
difference in the colow effect. Hence, it 
but rarely that we have been. satisfied wi 
even the best reproductions. But as mo 
of our readers may not have the opportuni 
of seeing the original paintings of artist 
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ze try to reproduce many of them in our 
ragazines, Hitherto the paintings of Rabin- 
ranath Tagore have not been reproduced 
1 colours. So we requested him kindly to 
llow us to reproduce some of them. He 
as reluctantly allowed’ us to do so, thus 
nabling us to present four reproductions to 
he public with this number. 

Many will want to know the names of 
aese pictures and their meaning. He has 


‘eas 


GR 
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In Moscow, when his 


not named them. 
drawings and paintings were exhibited, he 
was asked the names and meaning of some 
of them. He said, they. had no names. As 
to their meaning, we have given elsewhere 


in facsimile what “he wrote in Moscow 


last year. 

When his dna were ‘exhibited in 
Birmingham in 1930, he wrote a foreword to 
the pamphlet isstied by the City Museum and 
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Art Gallery of that city. He concludéd it 
by saying : di 


“My pictures are my versification in lines, 
lf by chance they are entitled to claim re- 
cognition, “it must be primarily for some 
rhythmic significance of form which is ultimate, 
and not for any interpretation of an idea, 
or representation of a fact.” 


We wrote in our-last issue with reference 
to them : 


“One thing which may perhaps stand in 
the way of the commonalty understanding 
and appreciating them is that they tell no 
story. They express in line and colour what 
even the rich vocabulary and consummate 
literary art and craftmanship of Rabindranath 
could not or did not say.” 


Mr. Joseph Southall writes in Zhe Golden 
Book of Tagore : 


“Tagore’s drawings constrain us to pause 
and ask ourselves anew, what is the purpose 
of drawing, of painting, of art generally. 
Is it to be a pretty toy to amuse and flatter 
us, or is it to convey the deepest feelings 
from soul to soul ? 

“The popular artist, like the popular 
preacher, is careful never to offend our pre- 
judices, or to callus.to make any great mental 
or spiritual effort, while the true poet or 
painter asks us’ to see what we have not 
yet seen. 

“The drawings of Rabindranath Tagore prove 
that the poet, though a master of the use of 
words, feels that certain things can be better 
expressed, or perhaps only expressed in the 
language of line, tone and colour. 

“These things are not outward facts such as 
those of anatomy and perspective, and the 
rules that can be taught in 
which become too often a hindrance to the 
freedom and vitality of the imagination. 
Tagore’s drawings are, as I see them, the 
work of a powerful imagination seeing things 
in line and colour as the best Oriental sees 
them, with®+that sense of rhythm and pattern 
that we find in Persian or Indian textiles and 
craft work. The colour sense is indeed superb. 

“But there is much more than this; there is 
a deep feeling and apprehension of the spirit- 
ual lifeand being, of men and animals, ex- 
pressed in their features, their movements, 
their outward forms, lines and colours. ~ 

“Can one explain all this in words? Can 
one say this drawing means this, or that one 
means such and such? Assuredly no, for if 
any one could say it, the poet himself could 
do so, and if he could say it then why draw 
or colour? We look and look silently, and 
immerse ourselves in these pictures, and thus 
here and there if we are humble enough, deep 
answers unto deep.” 


Academies; 
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What the Poet has written in Bengali 
in a recent letter to the Editor, is given 
below in free translation : 

“To give names to the pictures is 
absolutely impossible. J tell you the reason. 
I do not draw after thinking of a subject. 
Accidentally the form of something 
of unknown family and character rises at 
the point of my moving pen—like the birth 
of Sita at the point of King Janak’s plough- 
share. But it was easy to name that 
accidentally born single baby—particularly 
as the name was not that of any subject. 
But my picture-daughters are many,—they. 
have come uninvited. How can I count 
and identify them according toa register ? 
I know, unless ‘names are attached to forms, 
no comfort is felt in regard to acquaintance 
with them. So my suggestion is this: let 
those who will sée or take the picturés, 
themselves give names to the nameless ones— 
let them give the shelter of names to those 
who lack that refuge.” 


Mt. Nanda Lal Bose Honoured 


Santiniketan held a special festival on the 
occasion of Mr, Nanda Lal Bose’s completing 





After a painting by Abanindranath Tagore 
Nandalal Bose 


his fiftieth year. Rabindranath Tagore greeted 
him with a poem specially written for the 
occasion, in which the Poet called himself 
an old youth (“prabin yuba”). — 


Me. St. Nihal Singh's Article 

It was promised in our last issúe that Mr. 
St. Nihal Singh’s concluding article on 
Mysore Labour would be published in the 
present number. He regrets that owing to 
serious domestic reasons he has not been 
able to prepare it, but hopes that it will 
be ready for the next issue. , 


Mahatma Gandhi's Arrival ` 
and Reception 


We are happy to be able to record in this 
issue the welcome news of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
safe arrival. 


Mr. Gandhi arrived this morning (28th Dec.) 
at 8 aboard the “Pilsna.” The first person 
aboard, when the steamer tied up in Ballard 
Pier, was Mr. Gandhi’s wife, whom Mahatma 
embraced affectionately but in silence, this 
being his day of silence. Mr. Gandhi gave 
a resounding. whack on the back of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and other members of the 
Working Committee. ‘Women admirers garland- 
ed Mr. Gandhi with flowers, while others 
bowed reverently before him. Al remarked 
on his excellent appearance and happy spirits. 
Without loss of time the whole party, Mr. 
Gandhi carrying his inseparable spinning 
wheel, left the ship for enthusiatic reception 
on the quayside, where Mr. Gandhi was 
greeted by Various associations and Congress 
organizations, | 

From early morning the Desh-sevikas dressed 

in Kesaria saris with tri-colour flags in hand 
arrayed themselyes on both sides of the road 
leading to the Mole from the Ballard Road, 
volunteers standing on both sides all along 
the route from the Mole to Mani Bhawan, a 
distance of nearly three miles which was gaily 
decorated with festoons, torans, flags and 
greeting placards, ete., The volunteers had kept 
a whole-night vigil, 
_ Precisely at 8 am. SS. “Pilsna” conveying 
Mahatmaji_ touched the wharf. Immediately 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel with other members 
of the Congress Working Committee received 
Gandhiji on board the ship. 

The Sevikas presented him a guard of 
honour from the landing place to the Recep- 
tion Hall. At 830 a.m. Gandhiji took his 
seat on the raised dais at the Reception Hall 
which was richly decorated.- Standing with 
hands folded, followed by Sj. Vithalbhai 
Patel, Sj. Subhas Bose, Sir Probhashankar 
Pattani and the members of the Working 
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Committee, Gandhiji was first garlanded by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. About 100 Associa- 
tions, including the untouchables, Youth 
Leaguers, Women’s Associations and Com- 
mercial organizations, took part in the reception 


‘and. garlanded Gandhiji. 


Gandhiji left the Mole at 9 a. m., Desh-sevikas 
waving flags and presenting a guard of 
honour. Gandhiji’s car which bore very 
simple decorations was preceded by a pilot 
car containing the office-bearers of the B. P. 
C. ©. Mahatmaji was standing at the back 
seat with clasped hands requesting the crowd - 
to remain peaceful. Gandhiji’s car was follow- 
ed by a decorated car containing Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s photo in the centre and Mrs, 
Kasturbai on the one side and Miss Jawahar 
on the other. As Gandhiji’s car moved along 
the gaily-decorated streets huge crowds on 
footpaths, trees, housetops and balconies 
showered flowers raising vociferous cheering 
at -short intervals. The procession ended 
through the important streets of the city, 
taking a circuitous route to Manibhawan. 

Among those who escorted Gandhiji from 
the steamer were Mrs. Gandhi, Mrs. Gohaben 
Captain, and Miss Maniben, Miss Miraben 
also accompanied Gandhiji. Gandhiji reached 
Manibhawan at about 10 and showed himself 
on the baleony to satisfy the surging crowd 
that had gathered ‘to have a glimpse of the 
nation’s leader. The whole locality from 
Gamdevi to Manibhawan looked like a sea 
of heads with Gandhi caps on. i 

Gandhiji, when he was: informed of the 
Peshawar shooting incident reported yesterday, 
looked perturbed, He is breaking his silence 
at 12 this noon. 


Below is given an account of the mecting 


held at the Azad Maidan, Bombay, to welcome 
Gandhiji and hear his message. 


Never before in the history ‘of Bombay 
was sucha huge mammoth meeting held. 
From early afternoon all roads literally led 
to Azad Maidan, and in spite of the scorching 
sun lakhs of men and women poured in, 
and before Gandhiji who came precisely at 
five ascended the dais specially raised for 
him, the whole maidan presented a vast 
concourse of humanity. Several sets of Loud 
Speakers were specially installed to enable 
the audience to hear from thė farthest end, 


‘Sardar Vallabhai, Mr. Vithalbhai Patel, Dy. 


Ansari and Syed Mahomed were seated on 
the dais with Gandhyi. Sardar welcomed 
Gandhiji back to the country. Gandhiji then 
rose and as he began to address the meeting 
there was an absolute silence. Gandhiji 
addressed for half an hour. 


The following is aa abridged report of 


Mahatmaji’s speech at the Azad Maidan : 


Sardar Saheb, ‘sisters and brethren, this 
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morning you flocked to welcome me in token 
of love you bear towards me. Now also you 
have gathered here for this expression of 
love. I thank you all from the bottom of my 
heart. In truth all this expression of love 
signifies the confidence you repose in the 
Congress through which you are determined 
to achieve the cherished desire of your hearts. 
At night I had thought of telling you things 
quite different from what I propose to say 
now. It is only too true that man proposes 
but God disposes. Many things I have learnt 
today of which I was quite unaware and for 
which I was quite unprepared. I was ignorant 
of the firing at Peshawar and the deaths of 
brave men and also unaware of the arrests of 
Pandit Jawaharlal and Mr. Sherwani. I learnt 
all this after landing. I take these as gifts 
from ‘Lord Willingdon, our Christian Viceroy, 
for is it not a custom during X’mas_ to 
exchange greetings and gifts? Something had 
to be given me, and this is what I got. 


Speaking on the Bengal Ordinance 
Gandhiji said: . 


Don’t think I want to say anything 
in defence of the terrorists in Bengal, or 
anything against Government for trying to 
suppress terrorism. But why should the whole 
province be penalized for the sake of one man 
who commits crime ? Then there are ordin- 


ances in -U. P. and N. W. F. The — 


situation created by these is unbearable. 


Continuing Gandhiji said : 

I had hopes that the path would still be 
open to us for negotiation, but the signs I see 
at present are not very encouraging, though 
I have not entirely lost hopes. But I am not 
quite sanguine, as I was. In the Frontier 
Province Abdul, Gaffar Khan and his brother 
have been arrested. We cannot get even news 
of the happenings over there. If they have 
committed any fault and if they were punished, 
we cannot complain. But so far as I know, 
Gaffar Khan fully imbibed the spirit of Satya- 
graha. And who can question or doubt the 
creed of Pandit Jawaharlal or Mr. Sherwani ? 
You know as much about them as I do. You 
may ask what our duty is at this juncture. 
Should we re-start Satyagraha in retaliation to 
Government’s new measures, or should we seek 
some other method? I am unable to say at 
present which method we should adopt. But 
one thing is certain that if it falls to our lot 
to renew the fight,.I would advise Sardar 
Patel and the Working Committee accordingly. 
You may rest assured this time I will not 
retract. I will use all means in my power to 
avoid fight. Some there might be who are 
impatient, and who want to plunge into battle 
now. But let me tell you, true warriors 
must have patience. Fxperience has taught 
me that people haye learnt to wait. But one 
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thing troubles me most. It is the incident of 
two young ladies who shot a District Magis- . 
trate. I heard about this on board 
the steamer, - It is my earnest wish 
that no life should be’ taken, fora Sdtyagrahi 
must be prepared to suffer and suffex without 
retaliation. He should not wrong or injure 
anybody. Our fight with Government is a 
war of love. We should fight to win them 
with love. The action of these two girls 
aoe me and :pain I suffer beyond words. 

ut this does not mean I approve of the 
Government’s policy of wholesale repression. 
The murderer can be tried and executed. 
shall not interfere with that at all. But -for 
the sins of one man, why should the whole 
nation be penalized. It is not becoming of 
such a mighty power. 


Proceeding Mahatmaji said that in case 
we had to fight again, all will have to. 
participate in that fight. Even children 
had a share and he hoped all would join 
unhesitatingly. While during the last struggle 
they had to bear lathi blows, they. may now 
have to face bullets. 


“We have to show” Mahatmaji continued, 
“not only the Frontier. people, but Bombay 
also can courageously face bullets. I have 
already said: in England that ten lakhs of 
people are prepared to sacrifice their utmost 
to win independence for India. Even if they 
were all to die in that attempt, I am not 
going to grieve over the death. I want death 
should have no terror for us. We must be 
prepared to embrace death as a bosom friend. 
But even in embracing: death, we should not 
harbonr any ill-will towards our opponents. 
We have to suffer and even in our sufferings, 
extend protection to our enemies, This convic- 
tion is growing more and more upon - me. If 
we are pure in suffering and our determina- 
tion, we can hope to change the hearts of 
stone. I have no dowbt of that. My sojourn 
in Europe has not taught me anything new, 
nor have I wnlearnt anything. Some pro- 
phesied that my European trip would open 
my eyes to realities. But I am glad to tell 
you that I have come back greater in my 
convictions and stronger in my beliefs o 
the efficacy of truth and non-violence.” > > 


Speaking about the Round Table Con- 
ference and his experiences Gandhiji said : 


The British Cabinet is honestly of opinion 
that we are not fit for Swaraj and the Congress 
cannot remain true to its creed of non- 
violence. To them it all seems to be a meré 
theory. They had come to this conclusion on 
reports supplied by officials in India that -the 
Congress is not what it represents itself to be. 
This impression has been growing more and 


y 
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~ more, What is our duty? We must remove 
our faults and become stronger in our deter- 
mination. 


We want that not only all Congressmen 
but all Indians should be non-violent. But 
it has always seemed to us strange that 
the British rulers of India who sare not 
themselyes wedded to non-violence, should 
make total abstention from the use of force 
an indispensable qualification for obtaining 
freedom. | 

Gandhiji further continued : 


We should abide by the creed of non- 
violence. We should be true to the spirit of 
Satyagraha. We should not swerve an inch 
from our ideal of Ahimsa. People -who did 
not believe in this creed of the Congress, 
should either leave the Congress, or get the 
creed changed. Swaraj for India means peace 
for the whole world. Our methods may take 
years to, bring Swaraj, but it does not matter. 

Mahatmaji continued : 


Some ask us to forswear Satyagraha and then 
Government will co-operate with us. I want 
to say with all humility that it is impossible ; 
for Satyagraha and the Congress are inseparable. 
Satyagraha must win and is bound to win 
in the end. India is determined to win . free- 
dom through the Congress and that through 
_ Satyagraha, Government may resist now, but 
in the end Government will co-operate with 
us. 
The Congress is for all; it is not a party 
organization. It is national in scope and 
character., To it belongs the Hindus, Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians, Parsis, and the Buddhists. 
To the Congress belongs the privilege to serve 
all those communities. J made this clear in 
England.” 


Proceeding, Mahatmaji said : 


The communal question could not be 
‘settled in England. You may remember. 
that I have often repeated that it was not to 
be settled in England, but in India only. 

. Though I had wanted the question to be 

~ settled before. I left for England, you know I 
was forced to go with the questions unsettled. 
The Congress will try every method in its. 
power for an honourable solution of that 
problem. | 


Mahatma Gandhi assured all that to no 
community would be denied its rights. 
Speaking of the “untouchables” he said 

Iam an untouchable myself. I have spent 

my whole life in their service. I can never 

bear nor see injustice done to them. If half 


a dozen Hindus give up their lives in this 
cause, do you mean to say, it is a recompense + 
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enough for an agelong injustice done to the 
“Untouchables?” No sacrifice will be too great 
on the part of the Hindus to blot out this 
shame. 


Concluding Gandhiji said : 


“I have much to say as regards my sojourn 
in England. But if I am not arrested, 1 shall 
write about it. If it falls to our lot to fight 
again, I ask you to be prepared for it. But 
I will try my utmost to avoid it. Even if 
there is a single ray of hope, I will persevere 
and will not abandon negotiations, But if 
I don’t succeed, I will invite you to join me 
in the struggle, which will be a fight to a 
finish, May God grant you strength and 
courage. š - oo ae 


Murder of Comilla Magistcate 
The murder of Mr. Stevens, late magistrate 


of Comilla, by, it is alleged, two young 
girls, must be a matter for serious 
concern to all who love India and 


humanity. The state of the country and the 
mentality produced by it which lead to 
political violence cannot but be deeply 
deplored. Particularly must this be the case 
when even girls are affected. 

Before a remedy is applied, a. correct 
diagnosis is required. It has to be as- 
certained whether all the murders and 
attempts at murder,- classed as. political, 
are really revolutionary in origin, as it is 
generally thought, or there are other causes 
and motives leading to them. The diagnosis 
would have been easierif ‘those among the 
accused in all such casesavho were really guilty 
had admitted what they had done,: had stated 
without reserve why they had acted as 
they did, and had faced the consequences.. 
But as that is not generally the case, the 
diagnosis in each individual case must leave 
room for doubt. 

The Comilla murder is an omen, as it 
shows that political discontent, the re- 
volutionary spirit, or whatever else may be at 
the root of the present state of things, has 
reached the homes of purdah-ridden Bengal 
in an acute form. 
Repression 

Repression may be assumed to have 
either of two objects: (1) To preserve for 
Britain as much of the power and pelf as 
domination over India has hitherto enabled 
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her to “enjoy; (2) to- establish peaceful 
conditions first in order that Britain may 
at fier leisure’ and convenience gradually 
dole out to India small doses of freedom. . 
Whatever the object, there is no harm in 
assuming that by using all her imperial 
strength’, and resources, it is possible for 


Britain. to make all symptoms of unrest in |. 


India disappear- from the surface of things— 
though that is not certain. It is also not 
beyond doubt that Britain is in a position to 
use all her resources ‘to crush India. 

But assuming that she is able to do so 
and succeeds in crushing India, she must in that 
case fail to realize her main object, namely, to 
reap the material advantages of domination 
over India. For a crushed India cannot be 
a willing, wealthy, and solvent customer. 

Our conviction is that Britain will not be 
able to crush India. But if her object is to 
dole out. drops of freedom gradually, that 
object also will not be gained. For Indians 
cannot and will not wait upon her pleasure. 
Freedom has always been their birth-right, 
it continues to be a birth-right, and it is an 
urgent necessity this very moment., So, 
indefinite waiting for it is out of thé question. 
It is out of the question for the old, because 
they have not long to live, and want to see 
the country -free before they die. It is out of 
the question for the young, because after 
winning freedom they want to use 
their energies for long years to make 
the country what it ought to be. If Britishers 
could use their imagination for realizing all 
this, they would give up their faith in re- 
pression as a panacea, and would be con- 
vinced that freedom is the panacea. 


Bengal Governor s Self-contradiction 
In the course of his speech at the last St. 


Andrew’s day dinner, Sir Stanley Jackson,. 


m 


the Governor of Bengal, said : 
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But I feel strongly that the most effective - 
and certiiin remedy against a moral, secial and 

- political evil like terrorism is the formation 
and open imaniféstation of'’a united public ` 
feeling against it. It is the lack of such 


manifestation that forces Government ta take - 


the only course open to them, consistent with 
their duty to their officers and the public, | 
namely, to` adopt and exercise such special 

powers as may from time to time be necessary. 


‘The reason. why Government has taken 
and exercises “special powers” has not been ` 
correctly stated above, and the Governor 
has practically admitted it in another 
sentence of his speech, viz., | 


As far as terrorism is concerned, I know. 
that the -vast bulk of the people of this ` 
province disapprove of and detest it. 


As the Governor is not a thought-reader,. “` 
the only reason for him to conclade that the 
vast bulk of the people of Bengal disapprove 
of and detest terrorism can be the open 
manifestation of public feeling against tt. 
Without such open manifestation his assertion 
would be unfounded. But as it is not 
without foundation, there must have been, ~ 
as there really has. been, open manifestation 
of public feeling against terrorism—though 
he says there was not. He may argue that 
there was no united fecling. Granted, for 
the sake of argument. But has there ever 
been completely united fedling in any 
country on any matter, without à single 
person feeling differently ? 


The fact is, the bureaucracy care little 
for public feeling and opinion in its, entirety. 
They want support for their policy. Such 
support alone they would call public opinion. . 
Real public opinion in the country wants ° 
three inter-related things: full freedom, 
cessation of official terrorism, and cessation 
of non-official terrorism. But the bureau- 


_eracy want only the third. 
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QUESTIONS 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Age after age, time and again, hast Thou, O Lord, © | 
sent Thy messengers. GO A a a agp n oo es 
to this pitiless world. | | 

They have left their word : “Forgive all, lové a 
cleanse your hearts from blood-red stains of. hatred.” — 
Adorable a are, ever to be remembered ; 
. yet from the aes door 
=F ~- did I turn them away today, this evil day, ` 
: ` with unmeaning salutation. 


Have I not seen secret malignance ne 
strike down the helpless 
under the cover of hypocritical night ?— | ee 
Have I not seen, at might’s defiant outrages g T 
the silenced voice of J ustice weeping in solitude ?— + ae | 
_ Did I not see in what agony reckless youth, . ME s 
running mad, . l : 
vainly shattered their lives against-insensitive rocks ? 


Choked is my vorce today, mute my songs, 
darkly. my world lies imprisoned in a dismal dream,— 
and I ask Thee, O Lord, in tears. : 
“Hast Thou thyself forgiven, hast even Thou loved 
those that are poisoning Thy air, and blotting out Thy light ?” 
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THE WORLD’ S SEVEN. GREAT HISTORIC RELIGIONS. 


À Cout Anhor AND AN APPRECIATION 


T is an interesting fact, and to the 
people of. Europe and America perhaps 


somewhat startling, that all the great: 


historic religions of mankind, as well as 
every one of the important sacred books of 
the world, have originated in Asia. 

From China comes Confucianism and 
Taoism, with their sdcred writings. From 
India comes that great religion known in 
the various stages of its development as 
Vedism, Brahmanism and Hinduism, with 
its Vedas, Upanishads and other sacred 
books many. Also from India comes the 
widespread and ethically noble religion of 
Buddha, with its sacred volumes, the Tripitaka 
or Three Baskets. From Persia comes 
Zoroastrianism, with its Zend-Avesta. From 
Arabia, Mohammedanism (Islam) and the 
Koran. From. Palestine, Judaism . and 
Christianity, with their sacred books, the 
Old and New Testaments. 

' Thus we see that the world’s highest and 
best religious life, not -only in Asia, but in 
every continent, has been moulded and 
shaped, and, so far as we can see, is likely for 
avery long time to come to be moulded and 
shaped, primarily by the great religious faiths 
and the sacred books- which have sprung from 
a single continent. The significance of all 
this will: appear more clearly if we study 
these great historic a separately and. 
a little in detail. 


We may hitingly turn fir st of all to - 


India, since it is that historic and venerable 
land that gave to the world what is probably 
its oldest sacred book, the Rig Veda, together 
with the attractive religion which it teaches. 

The Rig Veda is a book of religious 
hymns composed by the early Aryan immi- 
grants into India, probably from 1500 to 
1200 years B. C.,in the “Land of the Five 
Rivers,” that is; in the lands of the 
North-west, among the streams that form 


i elaborate, artificial, 


SUNDERLAND 


the system of the great Indus. These hymus 
are ascriptions of praise and worship to the 
bright nature-gods, or personifications of the 
powers of nature, believed in by the people. 
As poetical compositions, they are striking in 
their thought and. in their, imagery, and are 
full of the spirit of a vigorous, joyous and 
conquering people, as they are also full of- 
the charm of outdoor life, of open skies, of ~ 
mountains’ and flowing streams, of dawns and 
evenings, of lightnings and rain clouds, of 
flocks and herds. Thus they 
spirit of their religion (properly called 
Vedism) which was very picturesque, very ^`. 
free, very near to nature and very simple. _ _. 

But this earliest form’ of faith of the 
Indian Aryans passed through many and 
great changes in its long subsequent career. 
Like so many other religions in the history 
of the world, as time went on, it tended to 
lose its early simplicity, spontaneity, freshness 
and freedom, and to become’ artificial, ` 
elaborate, and ‘burdened with ceremonials and 
priestly tyrannies. If we come dowia~ 
thousand years from the time of the birth 
of the Vedic hymns, we’ find the religion 
which they taught transformed into the 
formal, stately, but 
oppressive faith known as Brahmanism ; and 
if we come down two thousand years more, 
to our modern age, we discover it transformed 
still further into that strangely diverse and 
contradictory ‘and yet strangely unified and 
harmonious agglomeration of religious faiths, 
worships, sects, superstitions, asceticisnis, 
philosophies and pieties known as Hinduism, 
the religion, to-day, (and it must be added, 
the intensely living religion) of more -thah 
200,000,000 out of the 350,000,000 people 
of India ~ 

In the long period of, its history it has 
produced a sacred literature the most 
extensive in the world,—supplementing the 
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first Veda of hymns with two later Vedas of 
prayers, incantations and liturgies, and then 
adding, as time went on, works of spiritual 
meditation, of deep devotion, of profound 
philosophical thought, codes of laws, ethical 
treatises, great epic poems, dramas, lyrics, 
tales; sermons, writings of nearly every 
known literary form, and also of almost 
every conceivable literary, ethical and 
religious quality. 

Thus the religion of India, under its 
different names, may be thought of, not 
inappropriately, under the symbolism of a 
great and majestic river, whose headwaters 
appear in the far-away Vedic mountain 
highlands, and which flows on and on, full 
of strange shallows and mysterious deeps, 
through more than thirty centuries, receiving 
into itself during its long course many 
tributaries to change its character and to 
swell its on-sweeping waters, and in its 
tortuous ways flowing sometimes through 


broad fertile valleys and sometimes through - 


dark and malarious jungles, but ever 
Increasing in volume and power until it 
becomes what we see it today, perhaps the 
most comprehensive and inclusive, the most 
mysterious and subtle, and yet the most 
tenacious and persistent religion 
world, embracing within itself almost every 
form of faith .and worship from the crudest 
polytheism to the most vague and abstruse 
pantheism and the loftiest theism, and almost 
every grade of morals from the lowest and 
most sensual to the very highest and purest. 
5 K x $ 


But Hinduism, although the great central 


stream of Indian religion, is not the only’ 


important historic faith that this remarkable 
land has given to mankind. Buddhism also 
was born on Indian soil 

- In a sense Buddha was 
of India. ‘The religious movement which 
he inaugurated was India’s Protestant 
Reformation. Six centuries before Christ 
the old religion of the land, that which 
Ihave called Vedism' in’ its beginning and 
Brahmanism and Hinduism in its later 
developments, had become burdensome, 
tyrannical and corrupt, much as had Roman 
Catholicism in Europe when Luther came on 


in the 


the Luther - 
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the scene. Then arose India’s Luther, to 
break the chains, to free tke people, and to 
give to them a religion without cruel castes, 
without burdensome ceremonials or sacrifices, 
and ethically of a higher type than they had 
previously known. . 

Buddha was one of the really great 
religious teachers of the world. He seems to 
have been the son of a prince, or the ruler of 
a small kingdom ; but he gave up his heirship 
to a throne, put on the garb of a mendicant, 
and devoted his whole life in the most self- 
sacrificing manner to the religious welfare of 
the people. The religion he taught was a 
way of salvation—salvation primarily from 
the sufferings, sorrows and evils incident to 
human life, and the attainment of Mrvana 
or perfect peace.* This salvation was to be 
attained by means of eight steps, namely, 
Right Views, Right Feelings, Right Words, 
Right Behaviour, Right Mode of Living, Right 


Efforts, Right Recollections and Right 
Meditation. He also laid down five moral 


precepts or commands, which his followers 
were expected to obey and to teach their 
children. These were: (1) not to take Ue ; 
(2) not to steal ; (3) careful sexual control ; 
(4) not to lie, deceive or slander; (5) not to 
drink intoxicating liquors. He taught the 
doctrine of non-resistance, that evil cannot 


be overcome by evil, but only by 
good. He taught the doctrine of human 
brotherhood in a most emphatic and 


impressive way, both by precept and example. 
His religion bacame a great influence for 
peace, gentleness, toleration and goodwill. 
Little by little Buddhism - “extended its 
sway until it became the dominant faith of 
India ; and it remained so for many hundreds 
of years. Then a strange’ thing happened. 
The old Hindu faith which still continued 
in the land, the rival of Buddhism, but less 
influential, commenced by degrees to regain 
its influence. Besides adopting many of the 
popular features of the Buddhist religion, it 
took the bold step of making Buddha an 
incarnation of one of its gods (Vishnu), 


* There are different interpretations of the word 
Nirvana. Many interpret it as annihilation or 
extinction of existence. But many Buddhist scholars 
object to this’ interpretation, and define it as perfect 
peace, rest, bliss. - 
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thus seeking to conquer its rival faith by 
seeming to yield toit. The result was that 
Hinduism began to grow stronger and 
stronger, by degrees regained its old power, 
and at last partly absorbed Buddhism and 
and partly drove it out of India. About the 
tenth century of our era, after a great career 
of 1,500 years in India, Buddhism practically 
ceased to be an Indian religion. From that 
time to the present its main home has been 
in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, ‘Tibet, China, 
Mongolia, Manchuria and Japan,—countries 
into which it had spread as a missionary faith 
and where it numbers some hundreds of 
millions of adherents. As already stated, its 
sacred book is called the Tripitaka, or the 
Three Baskets, in’ which are found the 
teachings of its great founder. 


So much for the two great religions, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, given to the world 
by the Indian branch of the Aryan or Indo- 
European family. 

From the Persian branch of the same 
family comes a religion very different from 
either Hinduism or Buddhism. It is known as 
Zoroastrianism, from Zoroaster (or Zara- 
thustra), a great religious teacher who lived 
in Persia or Bactria many centuries before 
Christ, we do not. know ‘how many, but 
probably somewhat later than the origin 
of the Vedas. Zoroaster’s religious teachings 
come to us in a sacred book called the 
Avesta or Zend-Avesta. Its ethios is singu- 
larly pure and its worship is of a high 
order of spirituality. Its philosophy is not 
polytheistic, and yet it is not quite mono- 
theistic. It teaches that there are two 
powers or Beings above man, a God of 
Light and Good, and a God of Darkness 
and Evil. These are in perpetual warfare ; 
but in the end the God of Light and 
Good will conquer his foe, and become 
triumphant in the universe. 

Zoroastrianism has a special interest to 
Jews and Christians from the fact that 
our Biblical doctrines of . the devil, and 
angels, and perhaps to a greater or less 
extent of heaven and hell, seem to have 
come from the Zoroastrian or ancient Persian 
faith. | 
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On the rise of Mohammedanism and 
the conquest of Persia by the successors 
of the Arabian Prophet, Zoroastrianism was 
almost wholly crushed out. A little rem- 
nant of believers fled, however, to the 
East and made their home in India, where 
their descendants are still found, and are 
known as Parsees. | 

In the great commercial city of Bombay 
these Parsees are very prominent as leading 
merchants, manufacturers, bankers and educa- 
tors. They are the solitary candle that 
keeps alive in the world today the flame 
of the old Zoroastrian faith of Persia which 
for many centuries held wide sway in 
western Asia, which, it is interesting to 
recall, was the religion of King 
the Great, who conquered Babylon, and . 
set the captive Jews free to -return to 
their own land; and it was also the 
religion of Xerxes, the Persian king, who 
half a century later invaded Greece. 

In this connection it is curious to 
speculate what might have been the fate 
of the Zoroastrian religion and what the” 
religious fate of Europe if the’ Persians 
instead of the Greeks had been victors 
at Salamis and Plataea. If they had conquered 
the Greeks, would Zoroastrianism have 
become the religion of Greece ? And further, 
entering Europe by the Greek door, might 
it have spread and in time become the 
faith of Europe, thus radically changing 
the history of the whole western world? 
Of course, these are idle questions; and 
yet they have more than once been asked 
by very thoughtful students of history. 
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Pass now from the Aryan family of- 
the “White Race” to the so-called “Yellow 
Race” in China (called yellow though quite 
as white as southern Europeans). Here 
we finda great religious teacher, Confucius, 
and a very influential religion called after 
his name* It is not easy to classify 
Confucianism. Some insist that it is only 
a system of ethics. But if so, it is an 


* Two other important religious teachers of China 
might be mentioned in this connection, Mencius and 
Lao-Tse, but their influence has been much less 
extensive and powerful than that of Confucius. 
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ethical system lifted up almost or quite 
to the dignity of a religion—a religion 
which in one aspect seems hardly less 
than theistic. Considered as a system of 
ethics it may be described as a great 
body of practical precepts, or as a moral, 
social and political code, designed for the 
government of the individual, the home, the 
community, and the State. 

At first the teachings of Confucius were 
accepted by the Chinese people only un- 
willingly and slowly. But little by little 
they gained favour, until at last they became 
the moral law of the nation from the 
Emperor to the peasant. For more than 
two thousand years they have been the 
supreme authority and standard, venerated 
by everybody. On them we may say that 
the Chinese State, Chinese life, Chinese 
morals, Chinese civilization are all based. 


And this is to say very much for China, | 


for the’ teachings of Confucius are among 
the noblest that come down to us from 
the past. Centuries before Christ, Confucius 
taught what was essentially the Golden 
Rule. Among his precepts are many on 
the high level of the following : 

“Love to speak of the good in others.” 

“Only he who has most complete sincerity, 
can transform and inspire others.” 

“If one cannot improve himself, or 
serve men, how can he improve others, or 
` gerve, God?” ° 

“No virtue is higher than love to all 
men, and there is no loftier aim in govern- 
ment than to do good to all men.” 

* sE * 


Let us now leave the Chinese Confucius, 
the greatest religious representative of the 
` so-called Yellow Race in Asia, and return 
to the White Race. Not, however, to the 
Aryan portion of it, in India and Persia, 
but to the Semitic portion, found in the 
extreme west of the Asiatic continent. 

The Semitic family of the White Race 
has several branches. From two of these, 
the Hebrew and Arabic, in Palestine and 
„Arabia, have come great historie religions 
and sacred books. Indeed, from the earliest 
of these in point of time, the Hebrew, 
have come two great religions, namely, 
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Judaism and Christianity ; and two sacred 
books, namely, the Old Testament and the 
New. 
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Let us look first at Judaism. This faith 
sprang from roots which extend very far 
back. It seems to have grown out of an 
earlier polytheistic belief similar to that 
which is found in connection with the reli- 
gion of all of the early Semitic peoples. 
Perhaps the point at which the religion of 
the Hebrews began to separate itself from 
that earlier polytheism, and to assume a life 
of its own on a somewhat higher plane, was 
what is known as the Exodus, when a great 
leader, named Moses, some twelve or thirteen 
hundred years before Christ, is supposed to 
have- led the rude and as yet polytheistic 
Hebrew tribes out of Egypt or from the 
Sinaitic peninsula in the neighbourhood of 
Egypt, across the desert to the “Promised 
Land” of Canaan which was to be their 
future home. Moses by a long period of 
disciplinary training, appears to have cement- 
ed these tribes together and planted in them 
the feeling of common relationship or nation- 
ality. He also seems greatly to have elevated 
their morality, purified their religious con- 
ceptions, and set their feet on the road 
leading to the worship of one God as a 
God of Righteousness. However, the full 
attainment of these high ends was a slow 
process, which took many centuries of time 
for its consummation. The main agents in 
carrying it forward were men known as 
Prophets, leaders who appeared among the 
people from age to age, with foresight, with 
moral courage, with clearer vision than their 
fellows, with religious fervour and zeal, to 
urge the nation forward to higher and purer 
religious faith. 

For a long time there was no sacred book. 
The first beginning of what many centuries 


later was to become a sacred book, was pro- 


bably Moses’ Ten Commandments, in some 
brief form known as the “Ten Words.” Then, 
three or four- centuries after Moses had 
passed away, someone, we do not know who, 
seems to have gathered together such preci- 
ous fragments of the people’s history and 
tradition and folklore as were available, such 


all 
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old laws and tribal enactments as he could 
find, and such bits of ancestral wisdom as 
were within his reach, and. these became 
further beginnings of what would after a 
while become a sacred volume. But many 
more centuries must pass and many minds 
and hearts of prophet, preacher, priest, 


historian, seer, framer of laws and singer of. 


songs and sacred hymns, must contribute 
before the time could arrive when the Hebrew 
people would possess a literature so large, 
excellent and dear to their hearts, that they 
would instinctively lift it up in their reverence, 
associate it with their religion, and make it 
a real sacred book or Bible. 

The Hebrew people had a long history, 
in some respects glorious, in some respects 
tragic in the extreme, in Palestine, before 
they were finally driven out. Again and 
again during their Palestinian career, they 
were subjugated by foreign nations. Once 
a large part of their number were carried 
away captive to a distant land, and never 
returned. Later others were carried away, 
but were permitted to come hack. Again 
and again their capital city was destroyed, 
and afterwards rebuilt. At one time, their 
greatest pride; the splendid Temple erected 
by Solomon, was destroyed. At last they 
. were expelled wholly from the country which 
they had come to love so well, and were 
scattered over the earth. 
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This, however, did not scai until after a 
great prophet and reformer had arisen, the 
greatest in all their history, preaching a form 
of religion purer and higher than any before 
"him had done. That reformer and prophet 
was Jesus ; and the religion he taught wás 
the old Judaism òf Isaiah and Micah and the 
Psalms, only purified and deepened. It 
should not be forgotten that Jesus was a Jew, 
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and that his aim was not to break with the 
religion of his fathers, but to purge that 


religion and carry it on tọ a still higher 


ethical and spiritual development. _ But his 
lot was that which is so likely to come to the 
man who is in advance of his fellows. Many 
misunderstood and opposed him, and finally 
he was seized and put to death. After his 
death, the religion he taught, which to him 
was the religion of his fathers, was taken up 
by ardent disciples and given to the world.as 
a new faith ; and thus Christianity was born. 

At first Christianity had no -sacred book 
except the Old’ Testament, which it shared with 
Judaism. But after a while, out of accounts 
of the Master written by one and another, 
when those who knew him personally had 
begun to pass away, and out of letters of 
counsel and encouragement written by leading 
disciples to churches which they had founded, 
and other religious material, two or three’ 
generations subsequent to the Master’s death, 
there came into existence by a slow but 
natural and inevitable process, first parts, and 
then the whole, of another sacréd’ book—one 
belonging to the Christians alone. - Thus 
Christianity got its New Testament. 

I need not stop to sketch the history of 
Christianity. It will be enough if I notice the 
rather singular fact, that though it was born in 
Asia, it spread quickly into Europe ; -and 
nearly all its most important triumphs have 
been won not among Asiatic but..among 
European peoples, either on the European 
Continent or in America. In this respect its 
history is somewhat analogous to that of 
Buddhism, which, as we have seen, though 
coming into existence in India, later dis- 
appeared almost wholly from the land of” its 
birth, and became pre-eminently the religion. 
of non-Indian peoples. 


To be concluded. 
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REVOLUTIONARY STUDENT MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


(From our Shanghai Correspondent) 


HE Chinese student movement, suppressed 
for the past five years by the Kuomin- 
tang and the Nanking Government, 

has now arisen and is demanding leader- 
ship in the serious national crisis with 
which China is faced today. From the 
day Japanese troops occupied Mukden 
on September 18, the suppressed student 
movement began to lift its head until 
now, the entire student world of 
Shanghai, numbering 45,000, has entered 
on a general strike as a protest at the 
policy of the Nanking Government. In 
violation of official orders, it called an 
urgent all-China Student Conference in 
Shanghai on December 15. This Conference 
met to formulate openly and frankly a revolu- 
tionary programme demanding among other 
things the withdrawal of China from the 
League of Nations as China refused to 
accept the decision of the League 
regarding Manchuria, and the dismissal of 
the newly-appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Wellington Koo, who was accused 
of direct secret negotiations with Japan for the 
-sale of Manchuria. Nanking is besieged with 
thotisands of students, no longer petitioning, 
as up to now, but demanding. On December 5, 
one hundred and eighty-five students 
from the Peking National University were 
beaten and arrested in Nanking, having 
been jerked from a huge student demons- 
‘tration. With their imprisonment by the 
gendarmerie, students from the Central 
University stormed the offices of the president 
of their University but, not finding him, 
beat his secretary to unconsciousness ; they 
fought the police in the streets and captured 


the chief of police and one other police officer . 


and held thei prisoners in some unknown 
place. The students of Shanghai arose, and 
despite the martial law proclaimed by the 
“Chinese authorities in order to prevent them 
from demonstrating and sending new thousands 
of their ranks to Nanking they have continued. 
Students in Tsinan fought the soldiers of the 


city to get trains to Nanking, thousands 
of students from Peking and other points 
north demanded trains to proceed to 
the capital and, refused, took turns in 
lying on the railway tracks before all 


trains, completely blocking the traffic. — 
Hankow students were held back by the 
military commander of the city who 


forbade them to demonstrate. In Shanghai, 
the centre of all student activities, foreign 
and Chinese authorities have united and 
forbidden all student 
activities, while the personal secretary of 
Chiang Kai-shek came to Shanghai on 
December 6 and warned the students that 
General Chiang will permit no more demonstra- 
tions against him or against the Government. 
In defiance, tens of thousands of students 
prepared for big demonstrations and for the 
all-China Students’ Conference. The ‘move- 
ment is now very clearly revolutionary and 
anti-Nanking. One delegation of four hundred 
student volunteers, calling themselves the 
“Dare to Die Corps,” entrained for Manchuria 
on Dec. 6 to join the army of General 
Ma Chan-shan who fought the Japanese 
at Tsitsihar ; the “Dare to Die Corps” 
declared that they were going to Manchuria 
to fight and die “to redeem the shame of 
our government in its failure to preserve 
our country from foreign aggression.” The 
reply of the Nanking Government and 
its local militarists is—killing. In the city of 
Changsha, seven students were shot and killed 
in a demonstration in early December and 
unconfirmed reports from Nanking declare 
that a number have been killed there also. 
This movement is not to be scoffed at. 
The number of students in China number, it 
is true, but 250,000 all together. But histori- 
cally the Chinese intellectual and student 
world has always wielded tremendous power, 
far in excess of its numerical strength; the 
unfortunate illiteracy of the Chinese people, 
which is as high as 92 to 95 per cent, gives 
the student world additional power ; and, lastly, 


demonstrations or ` 
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the Chinese student world is on the whole 
revolutionary and progressive and since 1919 
has stood in the very forefront as leaders in 
the national revolution. It was the students 
who began the organization of labour and who 
filed the ranks of the revolutionary army 
during the 1925-27 period, who spread to all 
parts of the country and organized peasant 
unions on a Communist basis, and who, since 
then, have gone in large numbers into the 
Red. Army, supporting the social revolution 
and assisting in every way the Soviet move- 
ment among the peasants of the country. 

Jt was because of the revolutionary, or 
Communist influence, so widespread among 
Chinese students, that the Nanking Govern- 
ment rigidly suppressed the student move- 
ment, after having executed thousands of 
revolutionary students in every city in the 
country. For the past five years the terror 
that has raged in China has carried off 
thousands of students and educated men as 
well as tens of thousands of workers and 
peasants. A fraction of the Chinese student 
world, coming as they do from the well-to-do 
classes, have supported the Kuomintang and 
have been able to go abroad to study, return- 
ing to China to join the ranks of the ruling 
class. But the vast majority of this world 
- comes from the petty bourgeoisie, including 
the poor intelligentsia, small traders, or even 
the better-placed peasantry ; as such, their 
standard of life and their psychology approxi- 
mates that of the masses. For them, as for 
‘the overwhelming mass of the Chinese masses, 
predatory capitalism means nothing and _. the 
whole economic and political situation of the 
country demands a most radical revolutionary 


solution. ‘Their ranks are permeated through 
and through with Communist thought 
and Communist activity. The Chinese 


Communist is a man apart from others, and 
it is universally accepted that he is more 
energetic, more stimulating and more active 
‘than his colleagues. This also gives the 
Communist students an influence far superior 
to their numerical strength and enables 
them at times to dominate their school 
comrades. They are also a dominating 
influence because they are alive to every 
national and international. issue, and those 
who are actual organized members of the 
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‘ Communist Party are under the most rigid 


discipline and become active amongst their 
comrades. - General Chiang Kai-shek has 
accused the entire student world today of - 


- being under Communist influence and, because 


of this, of “embarrassing the Government” 
in its attempt to solve the Manchurian 
crisis. 

In recent months, even belote the Sino- 


Japanese conflict; the suppressed student 
movement broke through in numberless 
instances. For instance, when M. Henri 


Vandervelde, the Belgian Social Democrat, 
visited China in 1930 as a guest of 
the Nanking Government, he had to be 
guarded by’ detectives against the students 
of the Shanghai universities where he lectured 
against the Soviet Union. and Communism in. 
general. Despite the detectives,. he faced a 
most hostile demonstration in the University 
of Communications, the student assembly of ` 
2,000 calling him a “running dog of the ` 


imperialists” and filling the university hall 
with their leaflets. In last November 
the American Y. M. ©. A. missionary 


. Sherwood Eddy, lecturing to the student body 


of Peking National University, faced exactly 
the same situation and for the same reason. 
In Shanghai, in 1930, five diferent colleges 
were closed down completely, having been 
accused of being “hot-beds of Communism,” 
and in 1981 a number of others followed in, 
their wake. ‘One of. these was the so-called 
Labour University of Shanghai: where 
students are supposed to be trained as 
“safe and sane” labour leaders. But it 
was learned that the University was 
another “hot-bed of Communism,” and the: 
president took an action which was drastic, 
but in this case less drastic than most 
Chinese authorities take. One morning at 
4 o’clock this president called out the military. 
police and a section of armed, soldiers, 
surrounded the dormitories in which four 
hundred students lay sleeping, dragged them 
from their beds even wiiMout sufficient 
clothing, herded them into Anotor lorries and 
then dispersed them helter-skelter all over 
Shanghai. In China, students live in dormi 
tories and pay for a year or half year in 
advanee and, poor students, coming as they do 
from the most distant provinces, they are 
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entirely dependent on their school. Often they 


have but a few cents to spend from moath 
to month. The President of the Labour 
University, a reactionary, drove the students 
out into the streets of a city that permits 
thousands of destitutes to die of starvation 
on the streets yearly.. Then the University was 
filled with ‘hand-picked students, exhaustively 
examined for “dangerous thoughts” before 
being admitted. 

This method was less drastic than most, 


for the daily Press in China is one ceaseless 


record of executions of students in various 
cities and provinces ; and the latest annual 


_ magazine of the Chinese Y. W. C. A. the 


Green Year Supplement, publishes an 
article on the student movement in which it 
states that “one hears of mere children, yet in 
their teens, dragged to the execution ground, 
shouting ‘down with the militarists’ and ‘down 
with imperialism’ in the most unperturbed 
manner.” 
men in their sacrifice, and very often the 
foreign Press of Shanghai gleefully reports 
that another “bobbed-haired girl Communist” 
or a “bobbed-haired and fresh young woman 
teacher” has been caught, but that “her 
career will soon be ended for ever.” There 
are frequent reports in the Chinese Press of 
university dormitories or student rooms being 
raided by the police or the military and the 
occupants being taken out and beheaded before 
the dormitory*or the school. In their search for 
Communist literature among the students, 
the soldiers and police,as arule, seize every 
book with a red cover on the theory that 
Communist books are bound in red. And 
the owners of red-bound books pay with their 
lives for having such volumes, even if 


. they contain nothing more than the life of 
Napoleon or Henry Ford. The Communist 


Party, however, adopts’ other methods to 
spread their principles amongst students than 
that of using red covers, or evea red titles. 
Here, for instance, lies a book” entitled 
Saint Parl, the Friend of Youth, supposedly 
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Nor do the girls lag behind the - 


published by the Christian Literature Socicty 
of Shanghai, 1930. But if you turn the first 
two pages of this pious volume, you learn 
that it is nothing less than the Communist 
International Monthly. Ory, again, here is a 
small volume on how to learn the Pet Hwa 
of simplified Chinese language, supposedly 
published by the largest bourgeois publishing 
house in China. But turn its pages and you 
learn—it is Bukharin’s A. B. C. of Communism. 
Or take another volume, a love novel; and 
here you find Communist propaganda in the 
form of popular folksongs. 

These methods are in themselves filled _ 
with a romance that appeals to Chinese | 
students and draws them to 
revolution by still another bond than 
that of economic necessity. Not only this, 
but the distant Red Armies of Kiangsi and 
Hupeh which half a million Government 
troops and dozens of foreign gunboats could 
not crush, stir in Chinese youth an admiration 
that the bargaining of the Nanking Govern- 
ment with the League of Nations could never 
do. The newly established Chinese Soviet 
Government in southern Kiangsi has issued 
proclamations calling upon the Chinese people 
for support, and these have moved the revolu- 
tionary students to renewed and intense- 
activity until even the most rigid suppression 
of the Government, with its terror, cannot 
suppress the movement. The general striké of 
the students has thrown 45,000 students on to 
the streets, and they are urging the factory 
workers to declare a general strike against 
the Nanking Government. The suppression 
of the movement will mean the use of 
military force, such as was used by the old 
Peking Government, but even such methods 
have not been effective in the past, and there 
is no reason to think they will achieve any- 
thing today. The foreigners have joined 
their voices to that of the Government in 
the condemnation of the students, and there 
is no means of telling which is foreign and 
which is Chinese denunciation, so alike are they. 
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l The Disarmament Conference, convened 
“by the League of Nations which is to meet at Geneva on February 2, 
will be the most important political gathering the world has seen 


since the Paris 


Peace Conference of 1919. Whether its results will 


be as or even more disappointing depends on the wisdom of the 
Governments which are going to participate in it and perhaps still 
more on the strength of world opinion marshalled in favour of peace 
expressed through the world’s Press. We are particularly fortunate 
in having been able to secure for The Modern Review a special 
contribution on this subject (the second of the two articles published 
below) from. Dr. Kurt Trampler of Munich, who is one of the most 
distinguished experts on the subject and voices the official opinion 


of Germany, 


L—THE BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE awe 


R 


By $í X 3 


R. Arthur Henderson, elected President 


representative gathering of international 


of the Disarmament Conference when y societies working for the success of the 


he was the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain, 
individual without even a seat in the 
parliament. This fact might almost be taken 
as symbolical of the disastrous changes that 
-have come over the disarmament situation 
since the Conference was decided upon. The 
' latter half of the year 1931 has seen a series 
of events which have seriously damaged the 
prestige of the League and blighted men’s 
hopes for an effective reduction of the arma- 
miégéeburden. / First and the most important 
of these is Japan’s military adventure, in 
Manchuria with- its serious ` international 
implications involving Russia and the 
United States, and perhaps other Great 
Powers as well. Then came the British 
general election which has certainly not 
strengthened the hands of pacifists in 
Great Britain. This was followed by the 
‘Hoover-Laval conversations in Washington 
which committed the United States to at least 
a passive pro-Irench policy in Europe and 
relaxed Mr. Hoover’s pressure upon Europe 
to reduce its armaments. Next happened an 
incident, trivial in itself, but valuable 
as showing the direction the 
blowing. In the first week -of December 


is now only a private 


-though optimistic people 


wind is if 


forthcoming Disarmament Conference, was 
broken up by French wmilitarists with the 
apparent support of public opinion, and ‘the 
French Government maintained an attitude: of 
studied indifference to the episode which 
many observers have read as tacit approval. 
Last of' all comes the refusal of Germany to 
pay political reparations and the’ determina- 
tion of France to exact them, by international. 


action ‘if -international action is- forth- 
coming, by her own efforts if it is- not. 
This is a sad and depressing catalogue, ` 


would perhaps 
be inclined to regard them as passing | 
clouds in the sunny progress of disarmament. 
Some of the circumstances are certainly 
nothing but momentary obstacles. But 
coming as they do in the wake of the already 
existing difficulties and disagreements, they 
make the task of the Conference an almost 
forlorn adventure. o er o EE a 

Had the Conference met to djseuss and 
set its formal approval to ga plan of 
disarmament already agreed upon as a result 
of preliminary discussions, the work of. the ` 
Conference would have been much easier. 
But it does not do so. The only agreed’ 


> 
4 


i working basis it has is the Draft Convention 


the Paris Pacifist Conference, a large and j of Disarmament prepared by. the Preparatory 
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has 


Commission. This Draft Convention of making disarmament contingent on 
been rendered so colourless with the security—the French thesis—was thus accept- 
object of bringing about an agreement ed by the Preparatory Commission. After 


among the Great Powers, that it has been ,this follow the provisions of the’ Convention 


completely disavowed by some of them. 
Germany and Turkey, for example, dissociat- 
ed themselves from the decisions of the 
majority and reserved to themselves the 
right to submit to the Conference any pro- 
posals regarding reduction and limitation of 
armaments which they might consider appro- 
priate. The Soviet Government made no 
formal reservation, but disapproved of the 
results of Conference which it considered. to 
be entirely negative. 
formed the majority on the Preparatory 
Commission, adopted the articles of tthe Con- 
vention subject to numerous reservations. 

In spite of these reservations, which, 
together with the absence of figures for the 
standard of armaments, take away. much of 
its value, the Draft Convention represents the 
nearest approach to an agreement which the 
Powers concerned, through the Preparatory 

z Commission, was. able to reach, and as such 


it will be accepted as the basis of the discus- ` 


sions at the Conference. This document, 
therefore; deserves to be analysed at -some 
length. 

Tt consists of sixty_ articles and opens 
with a general article by which the 
contracting parties “undertake to limit and, 
so far as-possible, to reduce their respective 
armaments as provided in the present Con- 
vention: Even this conditional acceptance 
of the principle of disarmament was not 
agreeable to many of the Powers. Their 
representatives accepted the principle of 
limitation and reduction in the spirit of 
Article 8 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, but made the formal reservation that 
the reduction of all or some of the armaments 
was not possible for them, their present arma- 
ments being far from sufficient to guarantee 

national safety. The Soviet delegation, on the 
contrary, urged unconditional reduction and 
proposed that the article should simply . read 
“to -limit and to reduce.’ This did not 
receive the support of the majority of the 
‘Commission who considered that it was too 
rigid and did not take any account of the 
situation of. certain countries, The principle 


Even those Powers who 
being employed for 


Pa The period.of service 


with -regard to the personnel, material, 
budgetary expenditure, exchange of informa- 


` tion, the chemical arm and other matters. 


They may be summarized as follows : 
Parr I.— PERSONNEL 


There is to be a limitation of T 
effectives in land, sea and air forces and forma- 
tions organized on a military basis. By formations 
organized on a military basis is to be understood. 
police forees of all kinds, gendarmeries, customs 
officials, forest guards, ete., which, in time of peace, 
are so organized and equipped as to be capable of 
military purposes without 
measures of mobilisation. 
in forces recruited by . 
conscription is limited for each country, and there 


is also to be a general international limitation. 


The principal reservation to these proposals - 
was made by Germany. Germany objected that the 
stipulations did not provide—either directly, or by a 
reduction in the number of theaninual contingents, 
or by a strict determination of the period of active 
service—for a reduction or limitation of trained 
reserves, who constitute the main body of the 


personnel in countries possessing conscript armies. 


France declared that she could not accept the 
specific limitation of professional. soldiers in land : 
or air forces unless similar provision was made 
for limitation in sea forces. l 

Germany, Italy and Turkey made reser “vations 
with regard to the proposals concerning heme and 
overseas forces. 

The central point at issue on afbeet was 
whether trained reserves should be included 
in the limitations. Trained reserves are men who 
have gone through training in conscript armies 
ear are liable to be called up in time of need, 

The point of view of several States,.and parti- 
Ea ly of Germany, is that effective reduction of 
armed forces is impossible without the limitation 
of trained reserves. Their exclusion (Germany 
declared) might be conceivable only if all the 
signatory States had a free choice ;- but, under the 
existing treaties, there were States which did not 
possess this freedom and which were obliged to 
give up the formation of trained reserves. A 
convention which neglected so important a 
consideration could not be regarded as equitable. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
considered the reduction of reserves as an integral’ 
and essential part of disarmament. 


. Part IL—MATERIAL 
A. Land Armaments 


By a majority of sixteen votes to three, with 
six abstentions, it was decided to apply. the | 
principle of indireet or budgetary limitation to 
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war material for land armaments—that is to 
say,- limitation of the annual expenditure of 
each contracting party on the upkeep, purchase 
and manufacture. of war. material for land 
armaments. 

The problem of the relative effectiveness and 
equity of direct and indirect limitation was 
one of the outstanding controversies in the 
Commission. 

By direct limitation, of which’ Germany was 
the most: emphatic. protagonist, © is meant 
the limitation directly, by number of the various 
categories of material. 

The partisans of: direct limitation regard it 
as a perfectly feasible method, because it has 
already been applied to some countries in the 
provisions of the Peace Treaties. It would 
enable countries to . know precisely what were 
the armaments of their neighbours, and would 
prevent States compensating for ‘the limitation 
of man-power by unlimited -stocks of material. 
Its opponents hold with equal emphasis that 
direct limitation would be illusory; owing to the 
difficiiliy of defining different categories or kinds 
of weapons ; that’. it would be. practically 
impossible in regard to. small arms and spare 
arts ; 
states obliged to buy war material abroad ; and 
that it implied international control of a kind 
which most countries were. not ready to. accept. 
“The indirect method, they claim, avoids. these 
difficulties.- A further ‘ar gument “advanced by 
opponents of diréct limitation, is that of potential 
Industrial war strength. The advocates of direct 
- limitation reply that the indirect system does 
not cover material, in existence- at the date of 
the coming. into force of the Convention, that 
it fails.to furnish -information on the market 


value of armaments, and does not furnish suitable 


means of comparison . for- the purposes of 
reduction. 

A yote was taken on the application of the 
principle of direct limitation; nme- States voted 
in favour of if; nine States ‘against, and- seven 
abstained. . A” proposal to combine the two 
methods’ was: also put to the -. vote, nine’ States 
voting for, eleven against, and five abstaining. 

As’ already. stated, the Commission finally 
adopted the principle of indirect - or budgetary 


limitation by. sixteen votes to three, 


V B. Naval Armaments 


-Each fleet is to be limited to a total (global) 
tonnage figure, and each State is to show how 
its total ‘tonnage. is distributed amongst . the five 
different categories of war vessels. These 
categories comprise -> 

i Capital ships (divided into two sub- es 

Aircraft-carriers ; 

' Cruisers (divided into two sub-classes) ; 

Destroyers ; 


Submarines. i 
- ‘There is to be a limit to the tonnage and gun 


‘at the - request- of the Commission, 


that it would operate’ unfairly against 
‘ embodiment of 


‘the 
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calibre of the capital ship, the aireraft-carvier and 


the submarine. 

No vessel coming under the limitation imposed 
by the Convention is to be replaced ‘wntil ‘it 
becomes ovér-age. 

Detailed rules for the 
war by scrapping 
forth. 

vNo preparation is to be made in 
ships in time of peace for the purpose of 
converting them into vessels of war, other than 
the necessary stiffening of decks for "the mounting 
of guns not exceeding 6. 1 inches. 


disposal of vessels of 
and by other means are set 


“merchant 


©. Aw Armaments 


The standard of limitation for aeroplanes 
capable of use in war in’ commission and-in 
immediate reserve, is the number aN total 
horse-power. sre 

For dirigibles capable of use -in war and 
in commission, it is the number, total ‘horse- 
power and total volume. The question of 
rules for the measurement of horse-powér was, 
referred to 
a Committee of appointed by the 
Council. 

States are 


Experts 


to refrain- from prescribing the 
military features in the- con- 
struction of civil. aviation. materiall“ No pre- 
parations are to be made in civil aircraft. in. 
time of peace for the purpose of converting 
such aircraft into military aircraft. States únder- 
take not to require civil aviation enterprises 
to employ personnel specially trained for military 
purposes, and undertake to- authorize only as 


a’ provisional and temporary measure the 
seconding of: personnel (or material) to civil 
aviation, Any military personnel ‘or material 


which may thus be employed in civil aviation 
must be included in the limitation figures. , 
States also undertake not ‘to subsidize directly 
or indirectly air lines principally established 
for military purposes, instead of for economic, 
administrative or social purposes; and they 
aeree to encourage, asfar, as. possible, the 
conclusion of economic agreements between 
civil aviation undertakings in the _ different 
countries, ` 
- The decision. of the, Conio to limit 
complete ‘aeroplanes in immediate resérve as 
well as- machines in. service ‘was taken by a 
majority of nine- votes to eight, with: some 
abstentions: 


The ` problem aË the an Denoi civil > 


and military aviation was a difficult one. 
The Commission’s view was that the’ Convention 
should avoid any provision capable of obstructing 
‘development of civil aviation. All efforts 
should be directed towards differentiating more 
definitely between civil and military aviation, 
so that Governments should be prevented from 
interfering in civil aviation undertakings and 
diverting them from purely civil objects. 
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Caer TI.—BUDGETARY EXPENDITURE 


The total annual ‘expenditure on land, sea 
and air. forces and formations organized on a 
military basis is to be limited. 

j The United States. of America.‘repeated the 
general reservation declining budgetary limitation 
in any form for- herself, ‘and Germany repeated 
her reservation pending consideration of the 
report. of the Committee of Budgetary Experts. 


Parr IV.—Excuaner oF INFORMATION 

This chapter contains provisions for exchange 
‘of information, and publicity, in regard to the 
categories for which limitation has been accepted, 
and also some other details. 

Discussion on exchange of information 
resembled the discussion on the chapters dealing 
with limitation. 

One of the main additional controversies 
connected with the publicity for civil 
Some members of the - Commission 
importance which the development of civil aviation 
might assume from the armaments point of .view, 
and the Commission considered that the publication 
‘of information on civil aviation would be extremely 
useful. While accepting this principle, certain 
delegations doubted whether such provisions would 
not be more suitably included in a” separate 
international ‘convention, and a desire was 
expressed that attention should be drawn to this 
point. 


Was 
aviation. 


“Hien V.—-CHEMICAL ARM 


This part consists of one article. by which 
States undertake, subject to: reciprocity, to abstain 
from the use of asphyxiating, poisonous or similar 
gases and of | ay analogous liquids, substances 
or processes. 


They also undertake unreservedly to abstain 


. from the use of .all bacteriological methods of 
warfare. 
Germany is of opinion that the effect of 


prohibiting the use of chemical weapons would be 
incomplete unless it reférred also to preparations 
for the use of those weapons (instruction of troops, 
etc.) A scheme for the reduction and limitation 
of armaments. should, in the first place, prohibit 
Weapons of ‘an essentially offensive character 
whose destructive powers menaced not only armies 
but also civilian populations, weapons such as 
bombs from the air, large calibre guns and tanks 
of every kinds, : 


PART VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
This part contains miscellaneous pfovisions 
and provides, among other things, for the setting 
up of ‘a Permament:Disarmament Commission to 

-follow the execution of the Convention. ` 
This summary of the Draft Convention 
will give some idea of the questions which, 
wilk arise before the Conference. They are 
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mostly highly technical ones. But besides. 
technical difficulties, there are also serious 
political -difficulties in the way of disarma- 
ment. {Ihe most important. of these are 
the dispute over naval parity between 
France and Italy, which prevented a 
five-power 
of the revision of the 
considered sacrosanct, by France, which 
has assumed a new aspect by the 
support which Italy has given to, Germany 
and the defeated Powers; the problem 
presented by the drift towards extreme 
nationalism in Germany; the problem of 
Soviet Russia; and, eee the. ‘perpetual 
problem of security. 


Peace 


/ Taking all these facts ‘fo consideration, 


it may be anticipated that the Disarmament 
Conference, like the Preparatory Commission, 
will split into two sections, one, of the former 
victorious Allied Powers, headed by France, 


and the other, of tlie defeated States with Ger- ` 
_ many and Soviet Russia as the principal prota- 
The position that France“ will take. 


gonists. 


up is*perfectly clear and consistent. She will 


treaty in London ; the question. + Pr 
Treaties . 


` 


s 
\ 


make disarmament conditional on security. 


Great Britain will perhaps not agree to this, 
as it is'to` her interest not to have any one 
Power too powerful on the continent. Besides, 
the most vital issue for Great Britain—the 
right of maintaining the integrity of her Empire 
by force of arms, will not be touched by the 
Disarmament Conference as it has not also 
been touched by the Kellog Pact. The 
United States of America is partially com- 
mitted to the French point of view by the 
Hoover-Laval conversations. The most seri- 
ous problem before the Conference - will 
perhaps be ‘the position of Germany. The 
Peace Treaties forced upon- her a unilateral 
disarmament and deprived her of the means. 
of selfsdefence in a world armed to the teeth. 
This conference will thus be. to Germany a 
test of the sincerty of the other Powers. ‘If 
substantial reduction of armaments is not 
fortheoming, Germany will feel justified | in, 
repudiating the Peace Treaties and increasing 
her armaments to the level of that of her 
neighbours. This most important aspect of, the 
Conference is fully dealt with i in the article 
of Dr. ey 


-<f 
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I.—THE PROBLEM OF GENERAL DISARMAMENT _ 


By Dr. Kurt TRAMPLER 


N ea to the right of self-determination 
iÑ- of peoples, President . Wilson 
considered the general disarmament 
of all States as the most important condi- 
tion precedent of a lasting world peace. He 
rightly saw.a dangerous incentive to war in 
the increase of and the race for armaments 
amongst the States. The fourth point of the 
famous Fourteen Points of President Wilson 
therefore laid down that there should be 
adequate. guarantees given and taken that 
tational armaments will be reduced to the 


| lowest point consistent with domestic safety.” 


/ 


This demand signifies that the strength of 
the armed forces of every State is to be cut 
down to such a level that their application for 
invading: other States would become a matter 


-of impossibility; and they would only serve the 


-purpose of a police force for maintaining peace 
and order within that State. After a lengthy 
correspondence between the German Govern- 
ment and the State Department of the U.S. A., 
an understanding was.finally arrived at amongst 
all. the belligerent Powers on November'5, 
1918, -to conclude peace on -the basis of 
President Wilson’s peace declaration, and the 
fourth point of the Fourteen Points also found 
.a, place in the valid armistice treaty.- True to 
the conditions of this treaty, Germany surren- 
dered allthe weapons of warfare. But the 
Allied and the Associated Powers did not carry 


out any of these conditions, Be that as it may, - 
the Peace Treaty’ of Versailles and its first_7The cause of disarmament has, 
‘gained 


part, è. e., the clauses for the creation of the 
League of Nations, reiterated the necessity for a 
general disarmament. A significant alteration of 
the terms of the armistice treaty was, however, 
made in the Covenant by ‘restricting the 
reduction of the armaménts to a level “consonant 
with national safety.” This extended 


the function of the army by: implying its.. 
aggression. - 


employment against external 
But, in any case, it was precisely 
laid down that armies must only have a 
‘defensive character. Although this limitation is 
elastic, there are definite limits which make the 
differentiation-between offensive and defensive 
means of warfare. possible. Moreover, the 


time within which general disarmamént was-to 
be completed -was also indirectly . laid down. 
Tt was stipulated in the ‘Versailles Treaty that 
the disarmament of Germany must be taken 
up first. After its completion, disarmament of 
the other Powers should follow. It has -been 


admitted for many years, on the ‘authority 


of the report of the Inter-Allied. Control 
Commission, that the disarmament of Germany 
has.been carried out. . And, therefore, when 
the other signatory Powers have not yet begun 
the -work of disarmament, this failure must 


‘be considered from Germany’s standpoint 


at least as. a delay in fulfilling the clauses | 


of the Peace Treaty. The Disarmament 
Conference. will show whether’ the 
Powers. -mean to follow Germany’s examplé 
and disarm themselves or dreak the 
Treaty which is their own creation. -In view, 
however, of the experience hitherto gathered 
in the sessions of the Preparatory. Commission, 
the hopes of a completé fulfilment of this 
very important duty of disarmament for all 


. the States are not encouraging. 


Almost all the States have. declared that _ 


‘their’ present level of armaments is necessary 


for “national safety.” Inasmuch., as. - the 
armaments of any one Powe are’ conditioned 
by those of another, it would be possible today 
for any Great Power to frustrate.the efforts 
towards disarmament, of all .the others, 


if it only -sticks to- its point of view. 
however, ` 


a somewhat noticeable’. stimulus 
through the crisis ‘of - world. economics. 
The formidable cost of ‘a þig army. and 
navy, forming’ a` high ` percentage “of the 
total budget, has become intolerable for 
many countries. Even if this Conference cannot 


` bring about a general disarmament, they hope 


from it atleast some limitation of armaments; 
s0 that they might be relieved from the-burden 
of a deficit budget. It is indeed,a forecast that 
a 25 per cent retrenchnient. of-the military 
budget might be expected from the coming 
Conference. How far these hopes will be 
realized depends entirely upon what attitude 
France takes up. France justifies her level, of 


A 
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armaments, uniquely high in the history of the 


world, by an.alleged risk to her safety. The 


defence of France alone does not justify 


the maintenance of such an unusually high, 


means of offensive. (But she considers it 
necessary not only for her own safety, but also 
for the maintenance of the political states quo 
of the extraordinarily dangerous zone between 
Germany ànd. Soviet Russia, a zone occupied 
by the newly created, highly militarized and 
opposing small. and ‘middle- sized “States, who 
ate toacertain extent allies of France. In 
other words, France’s army is not only to 
serve: the object of asstiring her political 
position, which was’ created as the immediate 


result of the Versailles Treaty, but also to main- . 


tain her domination in Europe, which came to 
her asa result of the decline of ‘the three 
empires of Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. That such a military policy is- not in 
the spirit of the Peace Treaty requires 
no stressing. Another ‘significant fact “in 
connection with'the attitude of France towards 
disarmanient, is that she has een the least 
affected by economic crises and, therefore, 


hardly needs any: relief from the 
burden of her military budget. ‘Thus, . 
in the event. of her refusal to lower 
her military organization, it, will’ be 


extremely difficult to pursuade her to do. so. 
France dominates a.continent today -by her 
military organization and gold, and does it the 


more surely, ‘because other Powers are obliged. 


by the ecortomic -crisis to abandon military 
preparations on a par with France. 


_“Disatmament, for most of the States, | 
means. neither de-militarizatiow nor complete 


disarmament, but only relatively small _ alter- 
ations in, the present level of their armaments 
or a limitation of the level of the future arwy. 
But, for Germany, it plays- quite a’ special 
and fundamentally _ different. role. 
Versailles Treaty has imposed on Germany 
a limitation of armaments which conform 
fully to the fourth point of the Wilson 
declaration. Not, only _ has Germany ‘been 
compelled to disarm below a level 
necessary for `. defence against invasion 
from outside, but all the-,means which 
may enable her to-stand-against even a small’ 
or a medium Power in‘an armed conflict, have 
also been taken away. from ‘her. Iy must 


‘maintenance of law and order 
‘country in the face of revolutionary tendencies. 


“unarmed . organizations. 


The ’ 
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ae a ' openly be proclaimed that the 
German army today hardly suffices for the 
within the — 


It can never be considered as a means of 
defence against outside invasion. Germany 
lacks all heavy artillery, specially long- 
range . guns, tanks, and military aeroplanes. 
Germany -is not permitted evento have the 
means of defence against aerial attacks. 
All the remaining light weapons are so. 
limited in their number, spare-parts ete., 
that a war with any neighbouring Power 
means for the German people pure and 
simplé suicide. Germany is not - allowed 
to build any useful fortification and the 
whole western frontier is not to be entered. 
by any soldier of the German army. ` When, 
therefore, a scare is raised here. and there in 
foreign countries about the “secret army” which 


` Germany possesses in her national associations, 


stich scares cannot be too strongly and 
decisively denied. It is an illusion to believe 
in the strength of these untrained -and 
Germany _ isa com- 
pletely unarmed State in -Europe. Her 


military position in relation to her neighbours 


-is similar to that of the native population of a 


colony, armed - with bows and arrows against - 
the machine-guns and the artillery of its alien 
rulers. It follows, therefore, that a “success” 
of the Disarmament Conference, which would ” 
result only in a 25. per cent reduction of the 
armaments, and which perhaps would satisfy 


_ most of the States, would mean for Germany no 


success at all. On the other hand, such a result 
must be considered by ‘Germany as a complete’ ' 
denial óf the Treaty rights. Germany demands. 
that. her adversaries must disarm to ) the 


samer Tevel as she. has done. In the event of 


their not fuli ing this demand, Germany can 





_no longer remain within the limits imposed 


by the treaties. Germany must then 
demand an equal right to organize an army 
sufficient to guarantee her national safety. 
Germany will sincerely regret such a develop- 
ment. For, the peace-loving German people 
wish nothing with greater eagerness than the 
maintenance of world peace without violence. 
But if the other States. would not put the 
same faith in the creed: of world peace as- 
Germany has. done, she .will indeed be 


= 


oF 


is indeed 


went to war, 
exists, however, a completely unarmed country 


iof Germany, 


i ‘disturbance 


“others in, military 


in, comparision with the coming : war. 
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compelled, for her part, to take steps for the 
defence of her people. 

The special position of Germany in 
respect of disarmament, is of great 
significance’ not only for Germany-; it 
the problem of world peace. 
There are quite a number of obligations 


in the Versailles and other treaties, which 


have caused dissatisfaction and hatred 
among the peoples of Europe. If Europe 
were occupied by States with almost equally 


‘strong armies, it would in itself have been ` a 


matter of grave danger. But even then an 
armed, conflict could have been prevented, 
for it would have meant for every State, which 
a great. risk. Today there 


‘in Europe, into which every State can march 
without any risk. Germany i is. thus a pre 
destined field of_battle in .every_ Waropean 
conflict. Hence, the one-sided‘ disarmament. 
which has - 
‘balance of. power in Europe, leads more’ to 
‘than’ to the maintenance of, 
peace. Thus, it is in _ the interest. 
not only of Germany but of the entire 
ae that a new svar should be prevented by 


means “of a just regulation of the military , 


auction in Europe. Germany’s sincere wish is’ 
that this equilibrium should be restored “by. 
generalizing the German level of disarmament 
and not by y compelling her .to compete with 
‘organization. The latter 
alternative. would in any case: be~impossible 
for Germany for-a long time, because of 
her economic position. > l 

A gigantic conference of such world: 
significance has seldom been looked forward to 
with’ greater. oF ‘nore justifiable scepticism 
than this Disarmament~ Conference. Here 
perhaps the world will’ be -placed for the 
last time before -:the. choice whether it 
would destroy the machines of destruction or 
itself be destroyed by them. Nowhere: 
ore the terrible conséquences. of the failure 
to disarm more convincingly depicted than 
in, the work of the ~ Inter-parliamentary 
Union on “What Well the Future War 


Look’ Like?” /According ‘to the opinion 


the world war 
a harmless, 


of leading military experts, 
of 1914-18 would be 
The 


destroyed the . 


-80 long as there’ is no neace-order, 


affair 
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destructive- power of modern military 
acroplanes is many hundred times greater 
than those employed i in the last war. The newly 
invented inextinguishable incendiary bombs 


can be thrown in thousands by a solitary 


aeroplane. Itis quite easy today to transform 
the whole of the civilized world into a mass 
of blazing ruins. Destructive ‘.gas-warfare 
will kill the helpless civilian population, 
and distant firing enables -to kill at 
a range of 100 km. How can there be a’ 
question of of victors or the vanquished in such 
a war? “A sweeping destruction will be the 
result of a failure to achieve disarmament. 
Only depopulated deserts, thinly populated 


‘ forests and hills will be spared in a new war. 


It would-destroy the centres of life of the world 
and with them the creative peoples as well 
as thousand year old cultures. . > 


A settled fact should yet be discussed 
here,‘ and it is perhaps a decisive question. 
One cannot separate the weapons from the 
object of their application : but the Disarma- 
` ment Conference will only discuss ‘the - 
weapons. (Will any State reduce its army, ‘s0 
long as there is the possibility of a war at all, 
obligatory 
on all peoples, which offers a peaceful golu- 
‘tion of- opposing political interests ? ` One 
cannot answer that such’ an ‘order, already 
exists in the League of Nations. The League of 
Nations in its present form\can perhaps. by 
good will maintain the existing order.-But.that 
P not enough) A neace-order which. is to 
make weapons’ superfluous, mist be? able. 
to replace the existing order when it is 
unjust, and create new rights. A peace-order 
which will take the growth and development 
of peoples ints consideration and -.ivhich will 

transform . freedom and jus tice into- reality, 
will carry in it the pr climinarie sofa complete 
and lasting disarmament: - l 


The German. people, who_ have “been. 
purified by the sufferings. of the Jast decade 
wish -nọ senseless warfare in the world and 
will serve to the best of their ability the non- 
violent victory of liberty and justice. They ` 
feel from ‘the depth -of their hearts. that. 
they are the comrades. of all* peoples who + 
suffer in -a_ strug gele for the same > liberty 
and justice. 
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“THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER 
By M. KRISHNAN NAMBYAR 


HE latest mails from India give one the 
impression that neither the Press nor 

. the public there have appreciated 
the importance of the Statute of Westminster 
which received Royal assent last evening ; 
yet the Indian public might have -wondered 
why to the very innocuous policy of His 
-Majesty’s Government on India, outlined in 
the white paper issued on December 1, 
1931, the chief merit of which lies in granting 
nothing and refusing nothing, the Rt. Hon. 
My. Winston Churchill should have been so 


anxious to table an amendment to the effect” 


that “nothing in the said policy shall commit 
this House to the establishment in India of 
a Dominion constitution as defined by the 
Statute of Westminster.” > 

Why does Mr. Churchill shudder at even 
the remote possibility of the application of 
the statute to India, when after a heroic but 
unsuccessful fight against the passing of the 
statute it was introduced in the House 
of Commons last November? And Why 
did he again pbject to the bill at the 
Committee N oe attempting with equal 
results the exclusion of the Irish Free State 
Treaty from. the opération of the statute ? 
“Let any one who reads these clauses,” 


applauded when he 


iniquity in introducing the measure. 


to the Cabinet afew hours before, presided. 
Professor J. H. Morgan, K. C., the eminent 
constitutional lawyer delivered his address 
on the prosposed statute and was vehemently 
ridiculed the famous 
Balfour formula on which the statute was 
founded as English but not law, and ‘proceeded 
to show the alarming implications behind the 
bill. Lord Atkin, a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council and a Law 
Lord, followed up saying that “the proposals 
were so far-reaching and might be so 
dangerous that they should have the fullest 
consideration before being passed. Lord 
Stonehaven, an  ex-Governor-General of 
Australia, deplored with others the grave 
One 
eminent gentleman tried to comfort the 
audience that after all the Parliament was the 
supreme authority and what it did today it 


could undo to-morrow. . Professor Morgan too” ` 


tried to console the audiencé in the end 
with the soothing reflection that though the 
statute gave such wide powers to the 
Dominions, it did not follow that they would 
use them. There was one speech, however, 
which struck a warning note, and that was 
by Mr. Bruce, the ex-Prime Minister of 


exclaimed Mr. Churchill on 21st November, Australia. He admitted that as a member 


in the House of Commons, opposing the 
motion for the second reading of this bill, 
prematurely called a statute, “contemplate 
the frightful disaster which would be brought 
on India if full Dominion status as set 
out there became the law governing India !” 

Apart from India, which the statute never 
sought. to include within its scope, it was not 
without a struggle that the Conservatives 
allowed it to be passed into law. 

On the 10th of November last many 
distinguished persons of their party gathered 
under the banner of the Royal Empire Society 
in King Edward VIIs rooms in the Hotel 
Metropole in. Northumberland Avenue. 
Viscount Hailsham who had been appointed 
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of the Imperial Conference of 1926 he was 
one of those criminals- responsible for the 
statute ; he deplored with every one present 
that the inter-imperial relations should be 
pressed into the straight jacket of a statute, 
but hinted darkly that but for the enunciation 
of the Balfour formula and the proposal to 
translate the formula into Jaw, the inter- 
imperial- relationship might have been quite 
different from what it is now. Viscount 
Hailsham did not advert to the legal 
difficulties in the way, but pointed out in 
conclusion the very grave risk that would be 
run if anyone engineered any opposition to 
the statute after agreeing with the Dominions’ 
representatives in the Imperial Conference 
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of 1930, that it would be enacted by the 
Parliament before the Ist of December 1931. 
But the Conservatives were deaf to the warn- 
ing. More than once Professor Morgan was 
invited to address the Conservative members of 
the House of Commons on the legal or illegal 
aspect. of the statute; Mr. Churchill led a 
valiant fight at all the stages of the “bill and 
revealed tothe Dominions and Ireland what 
he and. his friends 
statute withstood all the attacks and emerged 
more successfully through them than the 
Indian Round Table Conference. 


TH E extreme significance of the -provisions 

of this statute could be better understood 
by a reference to the constitutional status òf the 
self-governing Dominions’ prior to the present- 
Act. /It may be-recalled that Dominion 
legislature is, or to be more accurate was, 
in Jaw and in theory, only a_subordinate and 


not a sovereign legislature founded by Acts”. 


a der ta patoa wa 


ofthe” British Parliament; being a body 
empowered to legislate within its territory, 
its right to énact.laws- having extra-territorial 
operation was always doubted and very often 
negatived by courts. It could pass laws 
contrary to the common law of England under 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865, but 
not laws repugnant to any Act of the British 
Parliament extending to such Dominion, in 
which case such laws to that extent would. 
be absolutely void, and of no effect.) Further, 
the Imperial Government could éxercise its 
supremacy. by directly 
Dominion through the British “Parliament ; 
again, it could, through the Governor-General, 
veto and disallow any measure passed by a 
Dominion legislature, or direct such bill to. 
be reserved for the King’s pleasure. Again, 


even after the bill had become law by. 


receiving the assent -of the Governor- 
General, it could be disallowed, - through 
the King, within a certain specified period, 
in the case of some Dominions one and 
others two years, as provided by the 
constitution of each Dominion. Not being 
independent States in international law, the 


foreign relations between the Dominions and A 


_ other States were exercised by His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. 


assembly’ 


gradual assertion by the «Dominions 
its right to conclude 


legislating for a- 
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The great war which threw several ideals 
into the melting pot, revealed the dependence 
of the mother country on. the Dominions, and 
the legal dependence of the Dominions on 
the mother country. Control from Whitehall 
was chafed- at and resented. English states- 
men who took note of the signs of the times 
remembered -that discretion was the better 
part of valour and honoured the Dominions 


thought of them ; but thev” by grant of representation in the Imperial 
War Cabinet and participation ‘in signing — 


the Treaty of Versailles. Subsequently 
Southern Ireland framed .a constitution 
for itself in the “exercise of ‘undoubted 
right” -by its own “House of Parliament, 
constituted pursuant to the Irish Free State 
Agreement Act 1922, sitting as a constituent. 
for the settlement of the 
constitution of the Irish Free State.’ and 
proclaimed. in its preamble that “all ‘lawful 
authority comes from God to the people.” ‘This 
and the wording of Article 2 that “all powers 


.of Government and all authority- legislative, 
executive and judicial, in Ireland are derived 


from the people- of Ireland” negatived by 


“implication the supremacy -of the Imperial 


Parliament, and all thé fundamental prin- 


ciples of English: constitutional law. The . 


separate representation of the Dominions 
in; the - League of Nations, and the 
of 
its “ows treaties 
with foreign States—as‘ Canada’s treaty 
with the United States of America 
in 1923—without the intervention of the 
British Government and the ‘appointment 


‘of diplomatic representativés in foreign States ~ 
‘—all tended to weaken the established 
doctrine of the absolute supremacy of the. 


British Parliament: over the Dominions. 
__Jt was therefore: in a spirit of distrust 
and suspicion that the Imperial Conference 


` of 1926 met. The younger members of the 


Commonwealth—South Africa and Treland, 
were discontented, rebellious. Rumblings about 
secession plainly felt themselves heard. It 
was then that, with consnmmate ‘tact and 


admirable diplomacy, Lord Balfour framed his 
famous formula which the Conference adopted | 


without dissension: “The “Dominions are 


| autonomous communities within the` British 
| Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate 


i 
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pne to another in any aspect of heir 
domestic or internal affairs though united by 
1a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Com- 
‘monwealth of Nations.” India was a member 
no doubt, and continued to be a member of 
every Imperial Conference held subsequently, 
but she was left out of the seope of the 
formula because of some vague reason defined 
as the “peculiar nature of its. position.” 

The Conference proceeded to enumerate 
the future relationship of the Dominions 
with the mother country: that ‘every self- 
governing member of the Empire is now the 
master of its destiny... Jn fact if not always 
an form itis subject to no compulsion what-į 
evor. And though every Dominion is now,! 
‘and must always remain the sole judge off 
the nature and extent of its co-operation no 


was produced. in 1929, and the Imperial 
Conference of -1930 fixed its imprimatur 
thereto, resolving incidentally that the 


‘right of recommending appointment of 


he Governor-General for each Dominion 
lay in the particular. Dominion concerned 
alone and not with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, a right which was enforced - shortly 
thereafter in the appointment of Sir Isaac 
Isaacs, an Australian, as the Governor-General 
of Australia, on advice tendered directly 
by the Australian Prime Minister without 


the intervention of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 


| PHE provisions of the bill, now an act, 


called the Statute of Westminster, are 


few and brief. A Dominion in the bill means 


only the “Dominion of Canada, the Com- 


common cause «will in our opinion be thereby -smonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
imperilled.” It was resolved that the’ New Zealand, the Union:.of South Africa, 


Governor-General was not to be the agent of 
His Majesty’s Government, but: only His 


Majesty's representative exercising the samef,’ 


constitutional powers. as the King in 
Great Britain; that each Dominion had the 
right of tendering’ advice directly . to His’ 
Majesty which of course His Majesty could 
never reject, and that it was unconstitutional 
for His Majesty’s Government to advise on - 
Dominion matters. Each Dominion was tol. 
have full -powft to sign treaties; and, lastly, 
a committée was appointed to report on thd 
operation of Dominions legislation and sug- 
gest the necessary changes. 

One should have thought that the afore- 
mentioned constitutional conventions agreed 
to at the Conference were ample to secure 
the independence of the Dominions; but 
every student of constitutional law knows 
that a convention can never be enforced in 


a court of law; it depends for its strength ~ 


only on the degree with which it is observed, 


and the Dominions which know their mole i 


country better than India does, did not wish 
to leave these conventions to the shifting 
sands of time or of party Government in 
Great Britain, and proceeded in the com- 


mittee to report on the operation of Dominion”. 


legislation, to translate the conventions- 
into the provisions of a bill to be enacted 
by the British “Parliament. The report 


the Irish Free State and Newfoundland. 


‘The Colonial Laws Validity Act of 1865 willy 


not apply further to any law passed by ai 
Dominion. No law passed by a Dominion is; 
to be void on the ground of repugnancyé 
to the law of England or any existing or 
future act of the British Parliament. 
The powers of a Dominion Parliament are} 
to include the power to repeal or amend: 
any such act of the British Parliament } 
; extending to a Dominion. But no act of 
‘the British Parliament is to be passed: 
thereafter extending to a Dominion unless: 
it is. expressly declared in that act that 
-the Dominion had requested and consented: 
to the enactment thereof. The legislature, 
‘of a Dominion is to have full powers to! 
make laws having extra-territorial operation. | 
Further, powers are also given with reference ¢ 
to merchant. shipping, and in relation to! 
Courts of Admiralty. 

The fundamental doctrine of British: 
constitutional law regarding the sovereignty } 
of the British Parliament is rudely and | 


. violently assailed. ` If the British Parliament ` 


passed tomorrow an act extending to the 
Irish Free State, save as provided by the 
Statute of “Westminster, would it be valid 
or invalid? Would it be enforced by the 
King’s courts ir Ireland? The courts 
in Ireland could say with perfect ease that 
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the act is repugnant to ‘the Statute of 
‘Westminster, and therefore ultra vires. But - 
the British Parliament is a sovereign body ; it 


can repeal its enactments either expressly or. 


‘by implication. Ifa later act conflicts with 
an earler act, the later act would prevail; 


. besides, one of. the necessary incidents of 


ya sovereign body is that its acts ĉan never 
' be pronounced wiltra vires by any outside 
‘authority or court. ” 

Again, the grant of legal powers to a 
‘subordinate legislature to enact laws repugnant 
-to the laws of the sovereign body, and 
‘further to repeal or .amend both existing 
‘and future enactments of the sover eign 
` body is to divest the sovereign body of its 


‘sovereignty and endow the subordinate body. 
‘with sovereignty. Not only that. It goes a step - 
further. The vesting of the right of repeal or 


‚amendment of the existing or future acts of 
‘the British’ Parliament’ in a’ Dominion 
: Parliament ‘stamps - -the former with all the 
‘ legal incidénts of 


the Imperial -Parliament tomorrow revoked 
the constitution of Ireland by passing an 
act to that effect, the 


the same, or ignore it as void, as repugnant 


a subordinate body—a . 
: position as strange as'it is incongruous! If- 


i Oireachtas Ireland. 
/could pass the next day an act répealing 
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course includes the Irish Free State Act 
1922. 

But more startling than these provisions, 
are the words used_in_ the —prsamhle. It 
sets out “that inasmuch as the Crown is 
the symbol of the free association of the 
members of.-the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and they are united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, it would be in 
accord with the established constitutional 
position of all the members of the Common- 
wealth in relation ‘to one another that any 
alteration in the law touching the succession 
to the Throne of the Royal Style and 
Titles shall hereafter require the assent as 
well of the Parliaments of all the Dominions 
as of the Parliament’ of the United Kingdom.” 
The Crown in its person is no doubt the last 
and the remaining vestige of union between 
the Dominions and the United Kingdom ; 
but apart from the fact that constitutional 
authority of fhe throne is shadowy and of 
little substance in practice, it is difficult 
to estimate the significance and effect of 
this pr eamble coupled with the provisions 
of sections 2 and 4. Succession to the 
throne is governed by the Act of Settle- 


ment of 1700; under section 2, clause 2, of- 


the Statute of Westminster thie act like 


to section 4 of the Statute of Westininster./” -any other existing act, as Professor Morgan 


It was this . provision ‘that exercised . Mr: 
Churchill’s mind: and induced his party .to 
table an` amendment, safe-guarding the Irish 
Treaty. Sir T. Inskip, the Solicitor-General, 
assured Mr. Churchill that under “Article 50 
of the Irish Free State Constitution Act 
1922, the Oireachtas had no power to 
repeal it. Mr. Churchill then asked the 


Government what objection there could be - 


to incorporating his amendment in the act, but 
the Government avoided the inclusion. But 
with the greatest respect to the’ eminent 
Solicitor-General, it is difficult to understand 
his contention. It may be that under Article 
50 of the Irish Free State Act, the Irish 
Parliament had no authority to repeal the 
Irish Treaty. But the Irish Treaty is 
embodied in the Irish Free State Act of 
the British Parliament; and “Section 2, 
clause 2 of the Statute of Westminster 
empowers a Dominion to repeal any existing 
Act of the British Parliament, which of 


” frankly conceded, can be amended or repealed 


by any Dominion Parliam&at, since the 
act. applies to every Dominion. Again, if 
_the Act of Settlement is to be amended 


or a fresh Act of Suecession to the Throne 
is deemed necessary, the act cannot be 
passed by the British Parliament without 
the assent of the Dominions, and perhaps 
under section 4 only at their request 
and with their consent. If such an act is 


passed without the consent of a Dominion, or. 


even with its assent, the Dominion could, if 
it was determined, exercise its right of repeal 
under section 2. Indeed the most alarming 
and dangerous results would follow if any 
Dominion took it into its head to exercise 
all the rights given under the Statute with 
all its implications. If the doctrine of 
absolute: sovereignty of the British Parlia- 
ment should be upheld in spite of the 
passing of the Statute of Westminster, and 


be unrestricted by its provisions, the Statute ` 


t p~- 
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of Westminster is innocuous, and can be 


repealed legally at any time the Parliament. 


chose. In that case the ‘statute is only a 
blind and an eye-wash. But otherwise,— 


ir it is difficult to see why the Dominion 


lawyers and governments should have spent 
large sums of money and so much time, and 


li insisted on the enactment of such a statute 


( 


if it was going to be a worthless scrap 
of paper,—it may truly be said that - the 
independence the United States of America 
achieved by force of arms, the Domi- 
nions could proclaim by the enactment of 
a statute. 





iven_the Dominions the 1 Tight... to to _ secede 
By the enactment of a law by its- own. 
legislature, though whether it will exercise ` 


such a right or not in its own interests 
is a different question altogether. 
` The term “Dominion Status” with re- 


ference to India has been scrupulously 
avoided in the pronouncements of His . 
Majesty’s Government in its. policy with ` 


regard to India. Both the -Government 


of India Act of 1919 and the Subsequent 


pronowmicements use the words ‘ 
government.” It was only once that, in Lord 
Irwin’s announcement, it 
responsible government included implication 
of Dominion status. That ` statement, 
everyone knows, evoked a storm of protest 
in the Housd « of Lords, and the righteous 
indignation of Mr. Churchill. 
letter to the Times on 25th of November 
last and his speech in the Commons on 
the announcement of the Indian policy, 
Mr. Churchill bitterly complained of the 
use of the term Dominion Status in rela- 


T esponsible 


The Statute of Westminster _ has- 


_ India 


was stated that « 


-AS ` 


Both in his to have the right perspective. 


‘ean tell whether that 
' gladiator, Lord Balfour, Phas justified British 
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tion to India, which “the Imperial Confereùce 
had used in such a way as to abolish 
all conception of Imperial supremacy.” 
the Commons Mr. Churchill drew a subtle ` 
distinction between Dominion Status and 
Dominion Rights, and contended that the 
former did not always include the latter. — 
Apparently, the ceaseless manufacture of — 
phrases by which the goal of India has 
been successively defined by different schools 


of . thought as “responsible government 
with safe-guards,” ‘responsible government,” 

“Dominion Status,” “Substance of 
Independence,” and “Independence” is not 


yet complete, and Mr Churchill may have to 
be thanked for the discovery of a new phrase 
as a new goal anda new mirage for India, 


namely, “Dominion Rights.” 


‘Whatever India’s goal be, and whether 
is ofis not tobe included in the 
ambit of the Statute ` of. Westminster; it is 
difficult to think of a more momentous 


- parliamentary .enactment, than this act. 


Th 
people of. Great Britain natur ally try ‘d 
believe that: it means- the cementing of ani 
indissoluble union on the perfect bonds ofi 
free will and affection. Mere’. disinter eer 
observers might perhaps suggest that 

means | the, pasning. away, of. the. paee 
empire th the world } has seen. with absolute ease. 
To strike the balance between the two: points 
of view is not easy. We live too near the times 
Time alone 
great parliamentary 


statesmanship or won one of the last of his 
wordy victories. 


In o 


THE STAR ANGEL 
By MANMOHAN GHOSH 


As up at God's great silence 
I looked ith streaming eyes 


A star through my tears came trembling 


Glittering down from the skies. 


Trembling with pity eterna! 
Shining with stcadfast peace 
That angel of the silence 
Hushed me and bade me cease. 


Cease, for thy falling tear-drops 
Have dimmed the eternal eyes 

And thy heart-rending sorrow 
Disturbs heaven’s harmonies. 


Thou can’st not pierce with grieving 
The austere, awful hush 
Around whose central stillness 
The stars in myriads rush. 


Thou can’st not win with weeping 
From the Bosom of vast repose 
Her resting soul, nor trouble 
His Calm whom we cueros 


Round whom our E 
Wheel and with solemn awe 

Make with our heavenly motions 
The music that is law. i 

Trembling with pity eternal 
Peaceful I. hear him ‘speak 

And with fresh tears fast welling 
I wet his glistening cheek. 


Return, nor tremble with pity 
Return, and shine in peace, 
Thou glorious star that streamest 


Through my tears without cease. 


Resume thy austere function 
Law and the swerveless chime 
Whose marshalled order and motion 


Preserves the world’s fresh prime. 


What ails thee through a tear-drop 


A mortal tear to stream 


To break thy glory and tarnish 


With our salt sorrow’s gleam. 


I ask not back with weeping 


From infinite distance and rest 


God’s starry silence, the frailty 
That bathed in His Calm were best. 


I crave not thy bright comfort 


Cold star, my tears should steep 


And hush my wild heart’s throbbing 


I only ask to weep. 


To think and to remember, 


With tears how she was sweet 


And life how briefly blissful 


With her awhile to beat. 


Wildly through tears I answered 


His angel cheek I strained 


Yet streaming the pity eternal 


Through my tears heyremained. 


Why stay’st thou? Can thy brilliance 


Have caught the tremble, the pain, 


And the glide of all stars lingered 


With my grief to remain ? 


Through a tear’s terrestrial tremble 


To wait and weep with me 


Hast thou from steadfast rapture 


Stooped from tranquillity ? 


Forsook, perhaps to grieving 


The severe awful hush 


Around whose central silence 


The constellations rush 


Of all the glories of distance 


That never an eyelid drooped, 


Nor paused for a tear terrestrial, 


Thou only, hast thou stooped. 


rs 
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I cannot move with weeping 
The Bosom of starry bliss 
In whose eternal keeping 
Her restful spirit is. 


I cannot with the tremble 
Of a frail terrestrial tear 
Persuade her trancéd stillness 
In grief to re-insphere. 


Persuade from infinite distance 
A moment, it may be, 

Through my tear’s useless streaming 
To look and think of me. 


To think and to remember 
In the Bosom of vast repose 
Where like a star she glitters 
My grief for her, my throes 


Caught in a tear’s wet tremble 
To dim and to fill with me 

And streaming the old sweet pity 
Stoop from infinity. - 


Then in my eyes soft gazing 
Through tears that well and fill 
To touch me and to whisper 
“Grieve not, I love thee still.” 
¢ 


So wept I; through my weeping 
Larger I saw him shine 
Kindly his streaming fingers 
That bright star laid in mine. 


“Nay hush thee ; for thy tear-drops 
Have a million starry eyes 


` Drenched through, and the calm eternal 


Is troubled with thy sighs. 


“The boundless bosom to hear thee 
Js moved, and to soothe thy strife 
Let stream the péace and the distance 


Through the broken tremble of life 


- “Out from the infinite wheelings 
From everlasting awe 

The swerveless dance, whose motions 
Make harmony and law. 


“One calm eye of the millions 
Spectator’s of earth’s pain 
That have looked and swept for ages 

On through the glittering plain. 


“Guards of the world’s great order 
- The sheen and the array 


Patrols of space ethereal 


From tarnish and decay 


“I, angel of his pity 
Lo, I am sent thy woes 

To share, thy grievous weepings 
To comfort and compose. 


“Lay thy head on my bosom 
Still thee upon my breast 
Taste of the starry silence 
Sink to our heavenly rest.” 


With gentle human accents 
Softly he spoke ; it bred. 
Strange wonder warming through me 
Yet I, uncomforted, 


Answered : “Thou alien splendour 
Return, thou can’st not share, 

Kind, tranquil star, my weepings, 
Who knowest not grief or care 


“Hadst thou some sister glory 
Lost from the peace of the skies 
Then might’st thou comfort whisper 
Then might’st thou wipe my eyes 


“Let me divine compassion, 
God’s patience, let me move. 

To burst death’s awful barrier 
And send me her T love. 


_ “Through a tear’s terrestrial tremble 


Lo wait and weep with me 
To part my hair and to whisper 
A moment it may be. 


“Dear, from the infinite distance 
I love thee, I am not cold, 
From space toward thee I tremble, 
I love thee as of old. 


~ 
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“On the bosom of bliss eternal 
I yearn to think of thee 

I dim in trancéd brightness 
Thy far-off pain to see. 


“She sees not, will not hear me. 
Then glorious star return 

Nor the glide of all heaven linger 
But let my salt tears burn.” _ 


Then with a strange emotion 
Pulsing my words to hear, 
_They were not the pulsations — 
Of aught so cold or clear, 


That glorious star he clasped me 
He strained me tenderly 

To his distant breast that I wondered 
And wept to think it she. 


In the clasp of pity eternal 
Severe, sweet, heavenly, 

For bliss and awe I trembled 
Whispering “Is it she ?” 


J fell on his angel bosom, z 
I wept for joy ; his gaze 
Softening with. tender glory 
My whole soul did amaze. 


I yearned up to those features 
Severe, sweet, heavenly 

& Tis thou,” I sobbed in whispers 
“Emily, Emily ” 


“Hush.” “Iwas her own sweet accents, 
And yet angelical, 

I heard with human tremble, 
Her faltering accents fall. 


‘Hush ! On the bosom eternal 
I suffered of thee to think, 

I dimmed in traneéd brightness 
On rapture’s awful brink. 


“From God’s conceiveless glory 
Turning from bliss away, 
From peace, toward thee I trembled 

And thy tormented clay. 


“— 


“Through thy tears’ sorrowing tremble 
As thou did’st gaze on high 

I, on a glittering star beam, 
Stooped from infinity. 


“Not till thou looked’st upward 
To crush thy suffering clay 
Against God’s star-thronged distance 
Could I to thee find way, 


- “To soothe thee and to comfort, 


God is no silence cold ; 
The smallest star in the vastness 
Burns with a love untold. 


“Tt trembles'with pity eternal 
It moves with blissful awe, 

In the love-linked dance whose motions 
Are harmony-and law: - 


“Not one but earthward gazing 
To meet a tear-drop still 
With God’s own bright compassion 
Must dim, suffuse and fill, 


“Must make a glittering stairway 
For that large sympathy . 
Whence came the world, to brighten 
Down to a sorrowing eye 
. » 


“To shun eternal comfort 
In nature be not fond 
To the pity in the grandeur 
_ Through brightened tears respond 


“With all things, in the vastness 
He suffers, he weeps as we, 
In the mist, the falling dew drop, 
The rain on flower and tree. 


“The cloud is but his sadness 
The sunset but his grief 

In the homeless wind he wanders 
And moans without relief. 


“In the weeping life of water 

He channels and frets and groans 
He petrifies and freezes . 

In the tearless heart of stones. 
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“With every poor worm trampled 
He dies, the death pang tastes, 

No mateless she-bird mourneth 
But to her side he hastes. 


“The glories of the distance 
‘That seem so cold and high 
‘They are the eyes of mercy 
To see creation by. 


“Al day, unseen, they glitter, 
Clear all night long they shine 
‘That infinite Compassion 
May gaze and Love divine. 


“Then mourn since God’s self sorrows 
Suffer, for suffering is 

The law by which love strengthens 
Increases, burns toward bliss. 


“Yet be not lonely in sorrow, 
Not: selfish be.” Let share 
The starry All thy weeping 
To vastness lift thy care 


“The illimitable bosom 
That all contains to all 
“Yearns out of space and distance 
Feels though a sparrow fall. 


“How infinitely lonely 

Think, in his vastness, he 
‘To mix himself and limit 

In man and bird and tree. 


“He aches to be unbounded 
Ever alone he seeks 

‘Some shore to burst his glory 
On human hearts he breaks 


“Sparkling with life eternal 

_ By bay, creek, rocky shelf 
_ Foaming eternal freshness 
He seeks to spend himself 


“On all life. Tree, man, creature 
We are the lonely shores 
-His lonelier vast sets tidal 
Towards and heaves and roars. 
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“Ever toward all éxistence 
Those mighty waters move 

On limit to break their grandeur 
And wet with streaming love 


“Me like a shell his glory 
Washed from thy side away 
An oyster to pearl in his freshness, 
Depths fathomless today. 


“Thou as a clinging sea-weed 
Upon thy rock must weep 

Yet be with his grandeur lifted, 
Suffer to sway and to steep 


“Thy drenched heart his pity 
Drink infinitely sweet 

God’s love, divine, compassion 
Nor gainst his vastness beat.” 


I felt her starry beauty 
Softly imparadise 
From me that angel clasping 
I looked with streaming eyes 


With fond tears I kesought her 
I sought to stay her back 

“God’s bosom shall not miss thee 
A little while to lack.” 


“Nay, hush thee. Through the tremble 
Of a frail terrestrial tear 

Have I not wept and waited ? 
Have I not soothed thee, dear ?” 


Upon my brow she kissed me 
On my cheek a tear let fall 

She left me wildly weeping 
Left me without recall. 


I dashed away those waters 

I gazed but nought might see 
Only a star in the distance 

Was shining quietly. 
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DID INSULINDIA GET MAHAYANA CULT 
FROM BENGAL ? E 
By BIJANRAJ CHATTERJEE, M.A., D.LITT. 


J WID Java and Srivijaya get the Mahayana 
i cult from Pala Bengal ? 
(A)—Comments on the inscriptions of 
Canggal, Kedu, Kalasan and Nalanda by 
Dr. Stutterheim in the Tijdserift, 1927, and 
ee Javanese Period in Sumatran History, 
929. © 
_ A Kavi inscription found at Kedu (in 
Central Java) gives us a list of the kings 
of Mataram (Central Java) beginning with 
Sanjaya—the hero of the Canggal inscription. 
The immediate successor of Sanjaya, accor- 
ding to this list, is Maharaja Panangkaran, 
whom Dr. Stutterheim identifies with the 
Maharaja Panankaran of the inscription of 
Kalasan. 

But Panankaran of the Kalasan inscrip- 
tion. is a Sailendra, 2. ¢, a prince supposed 
to belong to the royal family of Srivijaya 
(in Sumatra). We know nothing, however, 
as to how the Sailendras got a footing in 
Java. There’ is nothing to suggest conquest 
by force of arms. i 

Stutterheim’s theory is that Sanjaya of 
Mataram (in Central Java), whose panegyric 
we read in the Canggal inscription, was 
himself a Sailendra. This dynasty then, 
according to Stutterheim, originated not in 
Srivijaya but in Java. Stutterheim quotes 
a Kavi work, Carita Parahyangan, in which 
Sanjaya is described as having won victories 
in Khmer, Malaya, Keling and in the country 
last named Sang, Srivijaya is defeated by 
him. Probably these conquests took place 
after the dedication of the limga mentioned 
in the Canggal inscription (732 a. D) Dr. 
Stutterheim then proceeds to interpret the 
Nalanda -inscription (e. 850 4. D.) in a daring 
manner in the new light thrown on it by the 
Kedu list of kings. Maharaja Balaputra 
of Sumatra, the donor of the monastery at 
Nalanda, refers to his grandfather, a king of 
Java, not by name but by the meaning of 
his name—which is atwafgaga (he who has 








. Kelurak (782 A.D.) we 


crushed the valiant enemy). Then Balaputra’s 
father is described as SAUT (foremost in war} 
and his (Balaputra’s) mother is mentioned 
by the name of Tara. Tara is said to be the 
daughter of a king Dharmasetu. Now, 
Stutterheim proposes to identify Sanjaya, a 
famous conqueror, with the grandfather of. 
Balaputra. In this case, Sanjaya’s successor 
Panangkaran would be the father of Balaputra: 
and Tara would be the queen of Panangkaran. 
This seems to receive some confirmation 
from the Kalasan inscription (778 A. D.) in 
which we find Panangkaran -dedicating a: 
temple to Tara. The queen on her death: 
might have been identified with the goddess. 
Tara and the Kalasan temple might have- 
been’ built to commemorate her memory.. 
Again in the inscriptions of Kalasan . and — 
come across the. 
word Dharmasetu and in the Nalanda inserip-- 
tion Dharmasetu is mentioned as a king 
whose daughter is Tara—the mother of 
Balaputra. Dr. Stutterheim is bold enough: 
to identify Dharmasetu with Dharmapala—. 
the famous Pala ruler of Bengal. So his: 
theory is that it; was after the marriage of 
Dharmapala’s daughter Tara, a Bengali 
princess, with king Panangkaran: of Java. 
that Mahayana elements began to be mixed 
up with the Saiva doctrines already existing: ` 
in Java. Dharmapala, according to Stutter- 
heim, was the guru as well as the father-in-- 
law of Panangkaran. ee a 
Finally, Dr. Stutterheim points ‘out that 
there was no embassy from Srivijaya to- 
China during the period 750-904 a.D. It: 
was after 904 A.D. that ambassadors from 
Srivijaya began to visit the Chinese court 
again. Therefore Dr. Stutterheim believes 
that Javanese rule over Sumatra ended in: 
904 a.p. ‘Thus by supposing that the- 
Sailendra monarchs belonged to Mataram 
(Central Java) and not to Srivijaya, Dr.. 
Stutterheim rejects- the- hitherto: acceptedi 
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designation of the period (750-904 a. D.) 
as a Sumatran period of Javanese history and 
would replace it by a new designation—a 
Javanese period of Sumatran history. 


The inscription of Kelurak and the visit 


to Java of the Mahayanist Raja-guru from 
Bengal (from the article by Dr. Bosch in 
the “Dijdscrift voor Indische Taal-Laand en 
Volkenkunde, uxviut, 1928). 


The inscription of Kelurak (near Pram- 
banan in Central Java) is in the Nagari 
script like some other Mahayana records, as 
for example, that of Kalasan, which bears 
the names of the Sailendra, monarchs. 
dated 704 Saka era, 7. e, 782 A.D. Portions 
of it are badly damaged. Just as in the 
Kalasan inscription (778 A. D.) we are told 
that it was due to the persuasion of the 


guru that the temple and image of 
‘Tara were constructed by the Sailendra 
monarch—similarly in the Kelurak 


inscription itis the Rajaguru, coming from 
Gaudidvipa (Bengal) to ‘purify with the holy 
dust of his feet? the Sailendra 
Central Java who consecrates the image of 
. Manjusri. Dr. Stutterheim believes that the 
guru mentioned in the Kalasan inscription 
was no other than Dharmapala, the cele- 
brated Pala ruler of Bengal. In the Kelurak 
inscription the name of the Rajaguru seems 
to be Kumaraghosa. He is then not the king 
of Bengal but a very holy personage who had 
come all the way from Bengal to teach 
Mahayana doctrines in Java. There must 
have been many such visitors from overseas. 
Dr. Bosch quotes the Nagarakritagama (83,4) : 
“Continuously people of all kinds came by 
seato Java, numerous merchants, monks and 
distinguis shed Brahmans.” 


Another passage in the Kelurak inscrip- 
tion raises some interesting points. In the 
Nalanda inscription the Sailendra monarch 
Balaputra (the donor of the monastery at 
Nalanda mentioned in the inscription) refers 
to his grandfather a king of Java (not 
Sumatra), : not by name but by the meaning of 


his name which is daftsaaa. Now, the king of 


the Kelurak inscription is extolled as @fiavat- 
fng and therefore it would not be un- 
reasonable to identify him with the grand- 


Itis - 


ruler of - 
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father of Balaputra. Balaputra, a contempo- 
rary of Devapala of Bengal, may be assigned 


a date c. 850 A.D. and the date of the 
Kelurak inscription is 782 A. D. 
Dr. Bosch agrees with Dr. Stutterheim 


in accepting Panangkaran, ‘the second prince 
of the list of Kedu, as the same person as 
the Maharaja Panankaran of the Kalasan 
inscription. But further than this they do 
not agree at all. Dr. Bosch believes that 
Panangkaran did not belong to an indigenous 


_ dynasty of Java, but was one of the younger 


Sailendra princes of Sumatra, who, by his 
marriage with .a Javanese princess, became 
the legitimate successor of Sanjaya. The 
restoration of the Javanese dynasty might also 
have taken place by another marriage c. 904 
A.D. So Dr. Bosch sticks to the older theory 
of the Sumatran period of Javanese history, 
though in a recent lecture delivered by him 
at the Société Asiatique, Paris, he seems to 
appreciate the importance of thg points raised 
by Dr. Stutterheim. 


To sum up, Dr. Stutterheim’s identéfieation 
of Dharmapala (of Bengal) with Dharmasetu, 
whom he supposes to be the father-in-law 
of king Panangkaran, is far-fetched. Professor 
Coedés shows us from an old Malay inscrip- 
tion of. Srivijaya dated 606 Saka era’ (2. e., 
684 A.D.) that the Vajrayana was already 
known in Samatra at -that early date. The 
far-reaching influence ‘of Nalanda is also 
well known. In the Keltrak inscription we 
actually find a Mahayanist guru from Bengal 
visiting Java. Thus, without dragging in 
Dharmapala, we can point to Bengal as the 
source of the Mahayana and Tantrayana cults 
in Java and Sumatra. In my Indian Cul- 
tural Influence in Cambodia (wide the con- 


-~ clusion) written in 1926, I had tried to show 


that Pala Bengal might well be given the 
credit for having spread Mahayana and Tan- 
trayana teachings into Indo-China and Insu- 

lindia. Now this point is well established. ` 


Text of the Kelurak 
Inscription (dated 704 Saka era) 

This inscription is in Nagari script and 
was found near Prambanan in Central Java. 
It is badly damaged but luckily the important 
portions are decipherable. 
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aay aata 
SANRA AIATMS IATA | 
SAANET] AT ARGAT L) 


mika eit ar geia gf Aaa eneen 
 aifaeardisd ggat ardag: waa: | 


aqaa a iiia aafamensstearetar i (a) 


vce (ETET 


SOEN S 
l fata | 
wanaandaa faed azar — Aa n (8) 
Aari Anka ANA EARNERS: IRATITEA | 
-Grp TAMATTesTa Var wat eaa RAR- 
awatu (x) 
niee aa: amgaang- 
agaraàg | 
aa: aie e fagtfaat u (9) 


Seek eeo avr ER etree eer katte eFecHeePerP esse treets Aatteet ittee 


aii D ieiiieliai Huag 
mimadernrfga: U (2) 


Coe eer nt eee ae SeReeHPart ast Gtt onrt ette HE REPEL MEHR ERA eRe vtedian 


Stee avienfaadsaca ana: agaang: fara: | 
gama ofaat aat — ma ga afra 
ar oema i u (29) 
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menaa aad: egaga | 
aS: HATTA: arfaa Ava gaz N (32) 


EHH E TO ea EHEC HAASE RTH T HERP e eee ete ee Resear see t Baers wad Saeuuewe 


THT O O esiacarat negalia gia: n (33) 


ai a aaa aTa sen ASUEN: | 
eating card asgariafadad n ty) 


* 


Summary—After the invocation to Lokesvara 
there begins the eulogy of the king—one of 


whose qualifications is that of Radan. 


Then comes the important passage (Tth - 
stanza, 1st line)—“his (the king’s, head purified 

with the dust of the lotus-like feet of. the — 
guru from Gaudidvipa, Bengal)” ‘The ‘rest’ 
of the stanza is unhappily badly damaged. 
In the Sth stanza we read that the image 
of Manjusri has been consecrated by: the 
Rajaguru. In the llth stanza we get the 
date of the inscription—704 Saka era and | 
we are told that in that year Kuimaraghosa 
(probably the name of the Rajaguru): has 
consecrated the image of Manjusri. Jn the . 
15th stanza we find. Manjusri identified with 

Br ahma, Visnu and Mahesvara. 
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THE LOVE-LETTER 
After an Old Painting of the Kangra School 


Prabasi Press, Calcatta 


THE LIFE 


OF SAYAJI RAO H 


A Review 


By Cp” l 


T two ` beautifully " produced volumes 
supply interesting reading. Though dealing 
with only one typical -personality, they will 


be much appreciated as an accurate exposition of. 


the, internal and external life of an -average 
Indian Prince of the present day. One, however, 
fails to understand. why the Gaekwar has been 
so impatient to have his biography published 
during his. lifetime by different writers. The 
author of the above volumes refers to another 
biography written by-one Mr. Sergeant, a couple 
of years ago. It is also well known that the 
Maharaja of Baroda. had for years engaged a 
journalist, Mr. St. Nihal Singh, to write his full 
biography and had himself communicated to him 
his personal reminiscences. There are besides 
letters and speeches’ of the Maharaja, already 
separately printed, from which Mr. Rice quotes 
freely. Mr. Rice was employed in the State 
service some three years dgo as a member of the 
Executive Council, presumably, as it now appears, 
with the object of writing the Maharaja’s biography. 
This circumstance naturally lowers the value of 
the production. : 
_ The two volumes under review are divided into 
twenty chapters, which fall into five main phases 
of the Maharaja’s activities :—(i) two chapters are 
devoted to purely historical matters, detailing the 
rise and fortunes of the Baroda State up to the 
point where the present Maharaja came by 
chance to be adopted, when a little boy, to under- 
take its rulership ; (2) four chapters are -devoted 
to -the Maharaja’s domestic life; (8) five to his 
‘world wide tours, (4) three to imperial and foreign 
concerns, and (5) six more describe the admini- 
strative and social reforms which are meant to 
sustain the Maharaja’s claim to be the most 
advanced prince in India. l 

A careful perusal of the two volumes gives 
one the idea that they are a studied defence of and 
a concentrated apology for the Maharaja’s abnor- 
mal absences from his ligitimate seat, that is to 
say, for his incessant quest of ‘health,’ for which 
long and frequent tours to Europe and America 
were undertaken, which have earned him the 
nickname of a touring prince and for which he 
has suffered occasional snubs from the British 
Government. Throughout the work the author 


* MAHARAJA OF BARODA, Volumes I & II, pp. 234 
and 292; Oxford University Press, London, 1931, by 
Stanley Rice, Author of Challenge of Asia. Price 31s. 
6d. for the 2 Vols. . 


. ‘* “ 


of 


maintains that all these tours were undertaker 


- and all the expenditùre on them incurred by the 


Maharaja in order to serve his State and benefit 


his people; that his love for his people has- 
always: been. intense and inordinate; and that he 
has spent himself entirely for them (Vol. I, p. 50). 
The futility of this plea is, however, too transpa- 
rent for any trouble to be taken to disprove it. 
Mr. Rice himself admits it when he says: 


“Tt is permissible to doubt whether the restless: 
pursuit of relaxation and rest, which always elude 
capture, is not more harmful in the long run, than 
the eccentricities of the English climate (Vol. IT, p.191). 
In 1910 the time approached for the Maharaja to 
leave Baroda to begin a series of travels that have: ` 
gone on almost uninterruptedly, save for the war 
years, ever since. The'war once over, he set his 
face again towards Europe and once more sought 
elusive health in Europe, where the women are as.- 
free as the men and where he was able to gratify 
his taste for female society to the full ; like all. 
virile men His Highness delights in ladies’ society.” 
(Vol. II, pp. 127, 180, 188). i 


One wonders, after reading such accounts, 


< whether the plea of intense love for Baroda can. 


stand unimpaired. The writer himself is conscious. ` 
of the hollowness of his pleading and adds that- 
“on enthusiastic biographer may be accused - 
of partiality.” (i, 60). He concludes his defence 
by maintaining that the Maharaja’s restlessness 
has so increased that he can -never be content. 
to stay for a long time anywhere (il, 177). 

The author claims that this is the first adequate- 
life of an Indian prince published in England. 
and declares its purpose. to be “to convey to an 
English public the trials and the difficulties, 
the hopes and the aspirations, the sorrows and, ` 
the pleasures of an Indian Ruler.” He says that. 
“the Maharaja is a great man with a career 
behind bim of which any one may be proud.” 
Such a panegyric may perhaps be tolerated: 
by those who know little of India; but it.. 
cannot appeal to those who have to suffer the- 
drawbacks of an absentee ruler. But the Maharaja 
evideñtly wishes through this book to justify his. 
character before the English public, little caring 
for the feelings and opinions of his own country-. 
men ;—perhaps this is why the work has been 
offered at an exhorbitant price of 31s.-6d., which 
for about 500 pages is quite beyond the means of 
an average Indian reader. a 

The writer asserts that “Baroda has a govern- 
ment framed on constitutional lines with just and 
reasonable laws, and instinct with all the progress. 
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‘of modern science and modern wisdom.” It is 
some relief to know that the author is conscious 
of the weakness of his judgment when he 
specially adds that “an Englishman cannot look 
at things with the eye of an Indian; intuition in 
the fullest sense of thé term he never will have; 
the disadvantage does exist.” Here the anthor 
almost gives up his own case. The Maharaja’s 
life cannot be adequately interpreted by a foreigner, 
who sees only the outside of things, much less by 
an Englishman imbued with imperialistic views, If 
a correct and useful estimate of a lifes work is to 


be made, which can serve asa guide and ai, 


example to all, it must come from those who 
have lived and worked in intimaté contact with 
the subject of the memoir. Sir, Manubhai Mehta, 
to name only one among many others, would 
have been the right.-person for the task, as he 
rose in His Highness’ service to the highest post 


and had special opportunities to study his person- ` 


‘ality through weal and woe, The experiences of 
such a person, if fully and frankly narrated, 
would prove immensely illuminatnmg. He could 
then explain why he had to quit the Maharaja 
‘after a service of over thirty years and get no 
mention, To this  parsimoniousness in the 
‘character of the Maharaja many of his sorrows, 
difficulties and failures could be directly traced. 

Sayaji Rao III is a full and genuine product 

‘of Western influences. His social and political 
reforms, his so-called intense love of Baroda, of 
which the author has sung praises with tiresome 
repetition, are all set phrases and commonplace 
eatch-words, which at this date have ceased to 
attract the serious attention of Indians and States 
subjects alike. 

“Baroda,” says the writer, “has earned the 
reputation of being one of the best governed 
states, taking high position in the van of progress. 
All that the Maharaja has achieved in the course 
ofa long reign is simply the expression of an 
early ideal which he set before himself and of 
which he never has lost sight. The State has 
progressed upon well ordered systematic lines,” 
and so on and so forth. i : 
Let us consider what his people have to say 

to this. Have the Maharaja’s subjects appreciated 
all his paternal care and reciprocated his love ? 
We are in these days familiar with the grievances 
of the States subjects, and apparently the people 
of Baroda have. shown no disposition to repudiate 
on their behalf the common complaint which is 
loudly heard in the neighbourmg districts of 
Bardoli and Kaira. Leaving aside the people, do 
his own kith and kin love the Maharaja? Do his 
Sardars, his officers, his Diwans accept the 
Maharaja’s claim of intense love and fostering 
care ?- Let some of his trusted officials—Atyangar, 
Samarth, Manubhai, or Khaserao Jadhav answer, 
The explanation is plain to any’ one. The 
Maharaja has doubtless a fine head, but unfor- 
tunately has. not developed his heart. He has 
indeed succeeded in . those matters in which the 
head alone is the driving agent and failed 


representatives, 
‘ineident so vividly described by Mr. Rice 
‘extinguished him. 


has been time and again 
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completely in all those in which one must fail with- 
out the heart. In this imperfect world a man of 
heart, possessing imagination and vision, often 
succeeds better without the cold calculating 
intellect. Heart wins heart. The Maharaja 
cannot tolerate strong outspoken officials. He 
does not feel he belongs to them or that heis one 
of them. His words and actions belie his real 
personality. He has not been able to conquer 
his circumstances ; on the contrary, it is his 
circumstances that have got the better of him. 
A ruler can be called great only when he can 
master his situation so as to secure the lasting 
good -of his people. The author approvingly 


. quotes these words from the Maharaja’s speeches,— 


“I believe the best form of government is a 
government through the people themselves. The 
people should be trained ‘to look after their own 
concerns. They have to be taught to know'what | 
is good for them and how to secure it.” - 

e also adds that the Maharaja “has looked 
forward to the fulfilment of a larger ideal, the 
ideal of an Indian nation, which shall. be ‘strong 
and self-respecting and which shall be - equipped 
with all that makes nations great.” (ii, 68,133). 
Has the Maharaja put these ideas into practice _ 
in his own State? Has he even attempted what 
many a.smaller State has already accomplished ? 
We have not known or heard of any such re- 
alization in Baroda. We do not see that his: 
subjects are in any way better off than those of the 
neighbouring territories. The Maharaja’s long 
experience of -life, travel, history and polities and. 
his visits to the Presidents of France and America 
have not so far enabled him to part with the 
least bit of his autocratic power. 

He could succeed in obtaining cheap popularity 
up to a certain limit; but. when the time came 
for a crucial test for making a real advance in 
surrendering his own power to the popular 
he shrank back. The Delhi 
nearly 
Thereafter he ceased to care 
for getting into touch with outstanding personali- 
ties like Aravyindo Ghose or Dutt, and has since 
studiously entertained in his service such persons 
as would humbly submit to his will. Thus he 
has now declined.into a nonentity. We ‘shall 
enquire into this change more closely. 

Our ideas of reform and progress have recently 
undergone a great transformation. The British 
government have put before us certain standards 
which most of our Princes have for long blindly 
copied for the amelioration of their subjects. The 
hollowness of political, social and other reforms 
exposed by men like 
Tilak, Gokhale and Gandhi. Peace and security 
have destroyed the nerve of the people. They 
have lost hope and spirit. No field is left open 
to them to show their worth and initiative. The © 
country’s wealth and vitality are drained away. 
To retrieve this position many Indian leaders are 
striking a new path. It was open to the 
Maharaja to lead -his people in such an under- 
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aking. Indeed a faint gesture was once observed 
n his earlier life. But thereafter he preferred 
yarsonal ‘health’ to public duty. He lost the 
ingular opportunity offered -by the post-war 


ircumstances, The British Government created 
he Chamber of Princes, in which the Gaikwar 


was expected to take the lead, and bring to bear 
m the urgent situation all his ripe experience. 
But he lost the splendid opportunity. He has 
geen described “as an enlightened prince, intensely 
patriotic and ever anxious for the advancement 
xf his people.” His biographer excuses his in- 
bility to advance the people’s material interests 
oy asserting that Baroda being an agricultural 
state is not suited to the fostering of industries 
on account of competition from Ahmedabad and 
Bombay. But agriculture itself could have been 
improved to a phenomenal extent by personal 
care and scientific methods. Baroda yields some 
of natnre’s best products,—wheat, cotton, tobacco. 
The patidar of Gujrat is known to be the best 
agricultural labourer in India; the Maharaja was 
expected to set an example in agriculture to 
the rest of India. Besides this, there are a 
thousand’ and one subjects crying for 
lead, co-operation and help. But the Maharaja’s 
libraries, picture galleries, hospitals, Zander in- 
stitutes or his system of compulsory education 
have so far benefited the people very little. If he 
had instead organized his own order of the 
Princes through their chamber, for which he 
certainly possessed the capacity, he could have 
shewn tangible results and made impossible the 
present bitter agitation about States subjects’ 
grievances. In that case, he would have been 
hailed as a national hero by all India and would 
have perpetuated his name better than any 
number of written biographies could do. The 
fact of the matter appears to us to be that the 
Maharaja has no spirit of sacrifice and venture. 
He will argue on many useful topics; but like 
many of our glib patriots, when the time of 
action comes, he fails and covers his failure by 
absences from Baroda. We know that the people 
must help themselves: but they must also receive 
from their ruler the necessary-lead and encourage- 
ment. Putting all the blame on the people will 
not help much. 


The Maharaja is credited with being the 
author of the Princes’ decision last year to 
accept the ideal of Federation at the Round 
Table Conference in London. He does wield that 
infiuence. Such concerted action on the part 
of Indian India in other spheres, such as giving 
constitutional righis to the States subjects or 
pooling the combined resources of the States for 
industrial purposes, for the removal of drink 
and other evils, would surely have been of 
immense use for solving the poverty problem of 
India or for quieting the political agitation in a 
practical way. Even a failure on the part of the 
Maharaja in an attempt of this nature would 
have been of great benefit to the nation and an 


~ 
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example to the British government. But with all! 
his erudition the Maharaja has never shown the 
needed courage to tackle national problems. 

A casual look at the interior of his palaces 
which are heavily stuffed with all manner of 
foreign furniture imported from Europe at an 
expense of crores, will reveal to any observer how 
suicidal nationally is his excessive taste for 
foreign articles, when the poor of Gujrat are 
trying to earn a poor pice or anna a day by 
plying the charkha. What millions: of poor 
people earn in years, these Maharajas drain 
away on their unprofitable hobbies in a day or 
a. month. How then is the Maharaja different 
from the vest of “his order ? 

The life of-the Maharaja of Baroda is well 
known in India and has not been spent in 
secrecy. The newspapers have always reported 
his movements, speeches and actions. The impor- 
tant events of his domestic and public life, such 
of his sons, the incident of the 
Delhi Darbar, his grief over his monetary losses, 
are topics long discussed throughout India. One 
would, therefore, think that there can be nothing 
new or fresh in the presentation of Mr. Rice, 
who in our opinion deserves congratulations for 


haying done the best out of an awkward subject; 


and while we deprecate the Maharaja’s employ- 
ment of an Englishman to write his biography, 
we can equally congratulate him upon having 
secured for his purpose an able writer of the 
ruling race, however reprehensible may be his 
desire to appear before the European society in 
colours not entirely real, at the sacrifice of the 
love and respect of his own people, over whom ` 
he was called torule and with whom his life 
should for ever be bound, 

As a compendium describing the inner working 
of Indian States and thelr relations with the 
supreme British power, or the various administra- 
tive problems confronting the Indian Princes, the 
work will be a valuable addition’ to the scanty 
literature on an important subjéct. One can well 
conceive and admire the patience, the industry and 
the energy of the author in wading through 
a mass of hitherto unnoticed material piled in 
the State archives.- . 

“Mr. Rice possesses a great gift of expression 
and style, which lends charm to the whole 
execution and makes its reading anything but 
dull As a study of living history we 
recommend the book to students, containing 
as it does a clear exposition of many outstanding 
questions of a political nature. If we have ha 
to criticize the Maharaja adversely, it is not the 
fault of the writer. We strongly- feel that the 
Maharaja’s hfe once gave a brilhant promise but 
has somehow proved a failure in the long run, 
particularly in the domestic and political spheres. As 
only one side of the shield was presented by the 
author, we had reluctantly to undertake the 
unpleasant task of presenting the other side of it, 
as well. Let people judge. And let the Maharaja 
also turn over a new leaf. There is time yet. 


INDIA AND THE FASCIST IDEAL* 
By SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, M.A, D.LITT, 


Mr. P. N. Roys Mussolini and the Cult of 
alian Youth is a book which I have read 
with very great pleasure and profit, and I am 
very grateful to the author for kindly associating 
my name with his work as a mark of his friend- 
ship for me. We should all know something 
about the great thought currents and movements 
which are now altering society to its very 
foundations. A great many of us think that 
they have bidden good-bye to the older concep- 
tions of life and society, and are either themselves 
actively engaged in remodelling the destinies of 
man as an entirely new conception of human 
relations, or are (like most of us) in tacit 
sympathy with those new experiments. The 


present age is unquestionably one of chaos, in- 


the outward as well as in the inward life of man; 
and we are apt to get a little puzzled through 
rival theorists, and those who are putting their 
theories into practice, shouting out the success 
of their wares as the panacea for the ills of 
humanity. Human society is the result of a 
jong period of evolution in which (mankind 


as a whole consciously or unconsciously 
has taken ‘a part, and it is not the 
expression of -either the transcendental 


wisdom or the diabolical machinations of this or 
that community or fraternity which happens to 
be associated with the outward governing of a 
society in this or that land. Those who think 
of starting agam with a clean slate would seem 
to be ready to wipe out the past, which, try as 
we may, will not leave us as itis a part of our 
very .being. Where is the well-ordered organi- 
zation which makes for the most natural line 
of progress? There are extremes and there are 
reasoned lines of progress which are recommended 
either as short-cuts to Paradise or as safe 
vie medie. . 

History never repeats itself, notwithstanding 
‘the popular proverb ; and the conditions of one 
country are not identical with those of another. 
In our own country, what with the self-com- 
placency and selfishness and lack of imagination 
of the orthodox upper class Hindus ; the servility, 
with an under-current of. sullen resentment, of 
the suppressed lower class Hindus; the insane 
-communalism of a vociferous section of Indians 
who follow the Mohammedan faith, with attendant 
unreason and religious fanaticism making itself 
painfully -mainfest at not infrequent intervals; 


% MUSSOLINI AND THE CULT OF ITALIAN YOUTH. 
An Exposition of Fascism based on the speeches of 
Benito Mussolini By P. N. Roy. R. - Chatterjee, 
Calcutta, Price Rs. 3-8. 


- desire to be the bully 


‘for 


exploitation of this attitude by the champions 
of vested British interests in India, making 
the efforts of liberal Europeans and nationalist 
Indians useless in setting to order the 
general chaos; inter-provincial jealousy, . prejudice 
and opposition; exploitation of labour by capital, 
complicating upper class and lower class, as well 
as Hindu and Mohammedan relations ; confusion 
of economic and religious questions; the Native 
States with their potentates (the less said about 
whom the better); the decaying middle class in 
certain provinces, and the rise of new social 
groups everywhere;—all these and many other 
things have brought about such a tangle in India, 
as perhaps nowhere else in the world and at no 
period of history we can conceive of. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s attempts at the Round Table Conference 
to create union and order out of this disunion 
and chaos are being baffled at every step by 
petty jealousies and mutual recriminations and a 
in a future ariangement 
for the administration of India. -In such ‘a 
situation, cool-headed and eyen thoughtful: people 
get bewildered, not to speak of the average man. 
Mahatmaji is trying his method-of sweetness and 
light, and we heartily wish that this method will 
succeed ultimately. But we cannot help feeling 
a bit wistful for a xabar-dast or _ strong-handed. 
leader of men like a Mussolini or a Kemal Pasha 
or even a Reza Shah Pahlavi, who will hold 
the reins with no uncertain hand and lash us 
into sanity in the face of the ruin that is 
presenting itself before everything, and by 
main force make us forget ‘or at least forgo 
our prejudices,- our superstitions, our desire 
to bully and the thousand and one meaner 
vices that are turning us into refined savages. 
Mussolini and his followers claim to have 
done as much for the people of Italy. I do ‘not 
know the exact situation now, but in 1922 when 
I was in Italy, as a passing sojourner, I could see 
that Fascism at that time was making for an- 
orderly and all-embracing scheme of national 
progress, despite the ‘opposition of some groups 
within the body-politic which shouted for Bolshevism | 
and chalked on the walls Viva Lenin, an inscrip- 
tion which the Fascists would always score 
through and restore to Vive il Re. Some Italian 
friends whom I knew long ‘and intimately in 
England, members of the middle class, who were 
in the army during the war, spoke to me about 
the measures that the Fascist Party were taking 
bettering the conditions of the masses, - 
What the Fascist organization stands for, we in- 
India did not have much opportunity of knowing, 
and yet we could not afford to remain ignorant. 
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Mr.’ Roys book is consequently exceedingly 
‘opportune. By making a judicious selection from 
‘his speeches and writings, Mir | 
Mussolini speak for-himself and_his ideals which 
have been accepted by Italy. He has taken 
various aspects of Fascist history and Fascist 
theory and ‘practice in running the State, and he 
has himself added exceedingly clear though 
concise recapitulation of the- historical and other 
-background for these. The result has been that 
in a short compass we have an eminently readable 
and imformative account of Fascism from first- 
hand sources. First-hand sources, because Mr. Roy 
as lecturer in Italian in the University of 
‘Calcutta and as a translator of ‘one of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s books into Italian, has access to 
the original Italian. 

The Fascist definition of the State makes it 
something essentially dynamic and educative, 
embracing all sections of the people and recogniz- 
ing each section in its proper place It is 
something which is refreshingly definite before 
the agnosticism which is apparently the guiding 
principle of the State such as we find im the 
most «advanced countries where. parliamentary 
institutions ‘ancl laissez-faire are the guiding 
principles, The individual must. be subordinated 
to the interests of the State or nation. 
principle which jis stated with an admirable 
trankness—rudeness, if you will—which has 
become necessary; and in ow present-day 
States, dominated by individual or group interests 


which we would heartily wish to see terminated, 


such a principle becomes one to be rigorously 
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Roy has made. section of the people ; 


‘In their demands for ‘weightage’ 


This is a` 
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‘enforced. In. the Fascist State it is not the 


domination of the entire community by one 
whether ‘capitalists, ‘or 
workers, or an exclusive ruling class, or this 
combination, or that “other. 
ideas which we should ‘ponder over. In faet, 
there is a great deal in the Fascist case as put 
by Mr. Roy, that gives us food for thought. I 
would wish we could roll in this, great - principle 
enunciated by Mussolini with ` all the vigour that 
his personality stands for, into our clamorous 
communalists who are ready to wreck the most 
vital interests of the Indian nation 
and communal 
electorates and special privileges and extraordinary 
political rights, ww, there is no right without 
a duty previously done. cn g 

I need not go into’ the details further, but | 
think Mr. Roy’s book will be of signal service in 
making the Fascist view-point understood, and 


perhaps appreciated, and possibly worked up to 


(at least in some of the points), among those 
who, sooner or later, will have to take in hand 
the work of national: reconstruction and to build 
up -a new and united India ‘in place of a 
Mohammedan. India and a Hindu India, an 
India of the upper castes and one of the un- 
touchables, an India torn to her vitals by a 
thousand and one factions, some of which.seem 
now to be determined not to forgo their insane. 
prejudices and professions of fear and their 
wretched little rights and privileges and demanids, 
without any dutiés and obligations implied. 
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. GAJA-~SIMHA 
` By DEVAPRASAD GHOSH, m. å. 


TOHE Gaja-Simha motif is nothing but 
.- ff a plastic translation of the proverbial 


_ rivalry between two of the most power- 

. ful denizens of the forest. It is: a typical 
'- Indian decorative device and the most fre- 
quently represented animal motif in Orissan 
architecture. This complex ornament, displayed 


. with considerable effect in varying attitudes - 


and manifold combinations in every nook 
and .corner of the stately temples, consists 
essentially ‘of a lion standing upon a crouch- 
ing elephant. This device was certainly not 
created by. the fertile imagination of the 
' Orissan . architect; but it was leit to the 
peculiar artistic individuality of Orissa, 
readily to grasp. the’ profound significance 
- of the theme and its perfect suitability as 
a decorative motif. ` : 

Tn -another ‘age and country, the ‘artist 
adopted - a , similar formula for the adequate 
visualization of the conception of triumphant 
power. The fierce conflict between. the lion 
and the bull was a subject which the 


ancient Persian artist. loved to portray with 
craftsman --.. 


as much relish as the Orissan 
found. in depicting the duel between the hon 
and the elephant. The lion and the bull per- 
petually recur at Persepolis, and the stair- 
case spandrils of ‘the hypostyle hall of 
Xerxes bear remarkable representations of the 
fatal combat.* But the Indian | craftsman 
scored over -his distinguished predecessor 


` when he managed to combine the two 


fighting animals into a beautiful and vital 


composition, easy to be handled and- ready 
for use in all places and in varying | atti- 


tudes. The efforts of the Persian masters 
were confined only to-reliets. 

Scholars differ as to the symbolic inter- 
. pretation: of this motif. According to 
some,t “this-is representative of the ascen- 


dency of Bramhanism over Buddhism, the ' 


*Perrot and Chipiez—History of Artin Persia. - 


London, 1892, Fig. 211. 
t Bishan Swarup—Konarka, p. 64. 


~ 


1903-04, Pl. LXII, 3. 


votaries of which held the elephant in great 
sanctity.” But this emblem is as common in 
Buddhist art as in any. other. In fact, the 
earliest specimen of this motif is to be found. 
inside a Buddhist Chaitya cave at Ajanta. It 
also figures in other Buddhist sculptures of 
the Pala period (cf. ‘the Kurkihar image*) 
from Bengal and Bihar. The Gaja-Simha 


‘device is also to. be noticed on the facade of 
.the courtyard of the Jaina Indrasabha caye 


at Ellora.t So, it is palpably clear that it 


. cannot have anything to do with the, rivalry 


between-the two opposing sects. Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ganguly, on the other hand, assumed 
that “this is probably indicative of the 
ascendancy of one dynasty, the Kesaris, over 
another. The  Kesaris came to power before 
the Gangas; but it is difficult to ascertain’ 
the. dynasty supplanted by the Kesaris,. 
whence the name of the dynasty is referred 
to. This ascendancy has been signalized by 
efforts of art. Instead of any graphic 
account, or eyen mention of the fact in any 
historic document or legend we have a 
symbolic representation of it in the recesses. 
of the temples.”§ | ; 

In addition to the facts adduced above,’ 
which prove the contrary, recent historical 
research has raised considerable doubt: about 
the so-called supremacy, or the very existénce 
of the legendary dynasty of Orissa. More- 
over, this motif is as plentiful as ever in the 
temples, constructed under the auspices of the 


Eastern Ganga dynasty. It is. quite unlikely 


that the ruling house should have adopted the 
coat-of-arms of another, defeated and driven 
away by it. The conventional image, again, was. 
employed with equal zeal by the Suryavamsi 


dynasty which supplanted the Eastern Ganga 


| — g 
4 Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of Todia, 

t Codrington—Ancient India, London, 1926, PL 
52, A. 


E Ganguly, M.—Orissa and her Remains. Calcutta, 
1910, pp. 202-08. g i 
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ine in Orissa.* It should also be mentioned 
hat this peculiar device was associated with 
nother royal family in the far South. The 
itercotyped “Hoysala group of sculpture,” 

rom Kadamesvara temple, Rattihalli (e. 11th 
sxentury A.D.) which is an insignia of the 
oyal family, always represents the founder of 
he Hoysala line attacking a lion which rests 
ts forelegs upon a reclining elephant; In 
‘act, the Gaja-Simha motif, far from being 
he exclusive property of any sect, locality or 
lynasty, was universally used as a typical and 
stock device in all phases of medieval Indian 
wt. “The pattern,’ remarks Mr.. O. C. 
Jangoly, “is almost an echo of the well-known 
monymous verse descriptive of the lion which 
scribes to the animal the daily habit of 
splitting the head of the king of elephants.” $ 
[t was a decorative form, pure and: cas 
vithout any extraneous complexion. The 
rowerful king of beasts, treading triumphant- 
yon the mighty elephant, is mighter still. 


As asymbal-it epitomizes indomitable force. | 


ind victorious power.** 

The origin of the motif is still shrouded 
n my stery. “In the fifth century,” Mr. 
Jangoly adds, “we meet with an earlier phase of 


v pattern of the ‘lion’ ‘which crystallized in 


| set formula in conjunction ‘with the elephant 
orm sometime between the 5th and 6th 


* The valiant 15th century Gajapati ruler 
sapilendradeva, the founder of the powerful Surya- 
amsi dynasty, which ruled the eastern coast .of 
ndia for a little over a century. is referred to as the 
lion of the Karnata clephant,” in the Gopinathpur 
iseription. (R. D. Banerji—“The Empire of Orissa,” 
udian <Antiyuary, December, 1928. p. 235 Æ) - 

+ Cousens, HE. The Chalukyan Architzeture. Calcutta, 
926, OXI. 

$ Gangoly, O. C.,—“The Story of the Lion and the 
ilephant,” ihe Modern Review, September, 1919, p. 282. 

** Tn this connection, the observations made by 
je late Dr. Spooner, regarding this device on ithe 
‘isnu images from Rungpur, will prove interesting. 
I should like to add,’ he wrote, “that the design 
swe have it, here, is said to be peculiarly the 
mblem of the Pala dynasti y. In point of chronology 
his. would agree very well with the conclusions 
lready drawn as to the age of the brosizes. 
evertheless, I cannot believe that ‘the device here has 
ny such significance. A lion rampant upon an 
lephant is, as Dr. Bloch says, ‘to be seen projecting 
rom the front of the spire in every temple in ‘Orissa 
nd sinee the Palas were of course Buddhists, who 
il not include Orissa in their territory, it is as clear 
hat this device .is not necessarily associated with 
hem, as it is improbable that it has any reference 
o them in the present instance” A. S I—A. R., 
911-12, pp. 156-57. 
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century.”* The earliest representation, so far 
discovered, besides the bronze  capital,§ 
excavated a Nalanda by Dr. Spooner, just 
referred to, is provided by the “lion throne” 
carrying a seated Buddha carved on the 
stupa in the interior of Cave No. 26 at Ajanta 
(Fig. 1). Here we find on each side of- 
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* Gangoly, O. O. ibid., p. 281. 


+ In the Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
1920-21, Sir John Marshall . writes ‘that 
among the minor’ antiquities recovered from Bhir 
Mound, Taxila, the punch marked coins bear symbols 
of ° bull, rhinoceros or “kon and elephant.’ Un- 
fortunately, no photographs of the said coins accom- 
pany the report. If Sir John jis correct in his 
surmise, then the origin of the emblem must be. 


_ sought in the first century of the Christian era. 


§ Modern Review, September, 1919, p. 280, fig. 2, 
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_ the dangling feet of Buddha, which edie 


on a footstool, a queerly combined - ‘clevice, 
consisting of ‘a cat-like lion standing with 
one of its forelegs raised, in profile, upon 
the ‘forepart of an elephant also standing, 
supporting the seat of ‘the Divine Preacher. 


‘Both design and technique are coarse and ' 


', crude.. Now,. we must remind the ‘reader 
that the purpose of this paper is to describe 
‘the Gaja-Simha motif, represented realistically. 
Its popular’ counterpart, the Gaja-Sardula, 
‘comprising originally’ a rampant . mythical. 
horned lion, towering over a couchant elephant, 


- which eventually culminated in the fantastic 


“Virala” of Orissa: and. the monstrous “Yali” 
of South Tndia, is beyond the Scope of our. 
present enquiry. - But the last variety is also 
happily present in the -above’ sculpture, on’ 
either side of the upright back of Buddha’s 
throne. The, genealogy of its essential element, 
vix.;-the, rampant. Sardula, can-be traced, as 
far back as_ thie Mohei-jo-daro, through an 
uninterrupted succession of motifs, in Andhra, 
Sunga. and’ Maurya.’ art. . The traditional 
` enmity betiveen ` the two animals is ptaphi- 
cally reproduced. on the 7 th century early 
Pallava Temple No. ‘4, ‘at: Mogalarajapuram, 
. adorned witha “frieze ‘decorated with small 
figures of lions and elephants. The former 
are porttayéd- with -lashing tails and in the 
act of attacking the-elephants ‘which have the 
trunks raised and extended as though trumpet- 
ing defiance at the lions.”* Further represen- 
tation of this composite. pattern, in its typical 
‘form, is afforded by the “figure: of a rampant 
dion resting . its forepaws: upon a couchant 
elephant, embellishing the- shaft of a pilaster 
.in -the, north porch of Kailasa nape at 
Ellora.t 

`” The artists, who were responsible for the 
primitive sculptures of the temple of Satrughne- 
swara, the earliest temple at Bhuvaneswara, 
. belonging probably to the last decade of ‘the 
-Tth century or early part of the. Sth, were 


- , evidently ` . unfamiliar with the Gaja-Simha 
_ pattern. But the rapid growth of this device, 


as a favourite decorative ornament and its 
simultaneous occurrence théoughout ‘India, is 


% Lorene Pallava Architecture, Part I; A. s. ix 


Mem. No. 17 ; 1924, PI. vii. 
to Fergusson and Burgess, Cave 


Temples of India. 
London, 1880, PL iunty,’ 2, T . - 


manner, 


conforming to a 
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attested by i ornde attempts - at aone 
the same on the surface of the Vimana of 
Parasurameswara temple, Bhuvaneswara (Sth. 
century A. D.) Rampant Sardulas pouncing: 
npon the heads of the fallen elephants appear: 


at the corners of the deeply. recessed frieze | 


between the Bada and Rathaka portions. But. 
the same device is repréesentéd in a different- 


way, under the outstretched wings of the large - 
- Chaitya-window 


carved on the.-Raha, just 
above the “Bada. Here we find a rampant 
gardant lion, heavily pressing upon the body.. 
of a reclining but smaller figure of an elephant, 
with its face turned inward: . Again, horizontal 
strings of rectangular slabs, forming the-frieze | 


below - the, eastern. niche ‘of the Bada, are 


emb ellishéd 


with lions scrambling | upon 
reclining . 


elephants, in a rather - ungainly- 
All these picitires are - fashioned in 
the . most’ clumsy and awkward way; the ` 
modelling: is extremely flat, soft,- and flabby, 
and is accompanied by confused and inélegant 
drawings. They ate. ‘paralleled by figures 
of Gaja-Simhas in similar attitudes, supporting: 
the. throne of the goddess Chandi, in an-image. 
discovered‘ by Mr. R. D. Banerji, ` at Sonarang,. 
in the Dacca district, ‘of equally poor ' contem- 
porary Pala, workmanship and closely resem-- 
bling the Nalanda capital.’ But contrary to- 
convention, the Bengali sculptor made a. 
notable departure in portraying the vanquished. 
elephants bigger than their victors.” è 
The series of Gaja-Simha capitals, which: 
are superimposed on the pilasters of the Bada. 
of the Vaital Deul, Bhuvaneswara, (late Sth | 
century),‘are remarkable architectural, orna-- 
ments, unique of their kind (Fig. 2). . They 


`. are composed of pairs of seated addorsed lions,. 
‘stretched upon recumbent elephant twins facing: 


outwards, with an intervening. tree. It is: 7 
difficult -to deny that they are based, prima - 
facie, upon Gupta lion capitals. - The heads of” 


' the lions and of the elephants too, are- often 


shown in three-quarter profiles. Strictly: 
rectangular outline as. 
emphasized by the lions with their erect heads,. 


and the elephants calmly submitting to- their 


inevitable fate, the compact and e. 
~ composition breathes an_air “of dignity and | 


RepObe, pass harmonizes with its architectonic: ` 


* A. © L—A. R, 1924-25; BL xl, e. 


purpose and contrasts vividly with the restless 
‘agitation and savage scrambling of the 
Parasurameswara animals. The elephants are 
superficially, though faithfully, rendered—the 
modelling being almost linear. The flatness 
of the lower animals is relieved by the soft 
and round modelling of the lions above, which 


are treated in comparative higher relief. But 





the 
pattern is betrayed i in the impossible attitude 
of the crowning lions, who are simply super- 


the technical deficiency of composite 


imposed on the elephant pair, without any 
organic contact. The result is that they seem 
to float in the air. 

However, the above glaring defect in 
composition was skilfully remedied, later, in 
Dopicheha Gaja-Simha figures, in high relief, 
adorning the base angles of the famous Makara 
Torana standing in front of the Mukteswara 
temple, Bhuvaneswara (c. 950 <A. D.). The 
modelling has perceptively gained in relief, 
strength and firmness being imparted to the 
flabby limbs of the squatting lions who are 
not at all happy in the uncomfortable position. 
Although the workmanship of the elephants is 
rather unsatisfactory, their sinking attitudes 
are expressed with a rare amount of truth 
and fidelity. Elsewhere, within the recesses 
of the shrine itself the Gaja-Simha appears in 
a new and picturesque role, as bearer of 
numerous richly carved Naga-Nagini columns 
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(Fig. 3). 


in full face and in pairs, and modelled almost. 


fully in the round. The riding animals, it 


should be noted, are always Jhappa Simhas, 
with one of the forelegs invariably uplifted. 
The playful agitation of the lions, runnin 
through their grinning heads, slightly tilted 
and surrounded by pieturesque manes falling 
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in dishevelled masses ; the agile and: nimble 
limbs, ready to strike the fallen enemy, are 
finely contr asted with the placid resignation of 
the beasts below, characterized by heavy and 
massive immobility. The restless animation 
of the upper lines are also admirably counter- 
balanced by the broad sweep of drooping lines 
underneath. 
sharply opposed by patches of bright surfaces, 
in the upper portion, softly and imperceptibly — 
melt away on the smooth and -round curves 


In such cases they are represented 
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> tof the lower one, amply demonstrates the pro- 
- found realization of plastic values by the artist 
of the classical epoch of Orissan art. The 
te . > e 

swelling muscles of the vigorous-lions and the 
-undulating smoothness of the fleshy elephants 
also testify to the discriminating observation 
and scrupulous care of the master who 


-chiselled them. 
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Further development of the motif occurs 
-in the Raja-Rani temple, Bhuvaneswara (e. 12th 
_ century A.D.), where the Naga columns flanking 
_ the doorway and window are borne by three 
_ lions mounted on elephant triplets. Except 
_ for the refined elegance of the elongated forms, 
- there is, however, no technical advance. The 
_ examples, which adorn the column Bases, on 
the Pabhaga of the ruined Jagamohana of 
Surya Deul, Konarak (13th century .p.), 
embodies several notable departures. The 
heavy and bulky lions, with a conical protu- 
_ berance on the heads, have grown at the 
- expense of the elephants, whose foreparts, 
shown in three-quarter profile, unable to 
-carry the enormous pressure above, sink down 
to the ground. The strict symmetrical reserve 
of Mukteswara is disturbed, here, by the 
- emotional rythm which permeates the whole 
_ composition. It is manifest in the amorous 


- advances of the male, above, to his mate who 


_ responds with a sensitive touch of her uplifted 
_ paw ;in the affectionate twist of the faces, 
_ eloquently expressing the silent language of 
- love ; and also in the significant movement of 
- the elephant heads below. 

So long we have been considering Gaja- 
Simha types embellishing the temples ‘as 
surface ornaments. Let us now examine those 
-colossal forms projecting from the spire, for 
- which Orissan architecture is so remarkably 
conspicuous. The onleoker, however, will 
_ sorely miss these distinctive features from early 
temples, Even the Mukteswara, which is con- 
sidered to be the pioneer achievement of the 
architects of Orissan classical era, is without 
this interesting detail. In later temples, 
_ it is usually placed on projecting slabs, on three 
faces of the Raha of the Vimana, above the 
large Bho or ornamental Chaitya-window. 
Again “higher up on the side facing the 
_ Jagamohana, is seena huge lion projecting 
from Rekha and floating as it were, in the 


mid-air ; it is situated at half the height of the -~ 
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Rekha from Bada to the Kalasa or finial.” It 
may be pointed out, that these projecting 
forms are exclusive features of the sanctum. 
On the Sikhara of the .Bramheswara temple, 
Bhuvaneswara, the lion, strangely enough, 
supports itself on an enormous Kirttimukha 
head, instead of the familiar elephant, while 
the Raja-rani is inexplicably devoid of this 
composite pattern altogether. It is quite 
possible that in the latter case, the protrud- 
ing block could not be recovered, when the 
Public Works Department thoroughly repaired 
the temple, which suffered most, among the 
Bhuvaneswara temples, from wilful vandalism. 

Of the three statues which adorn the spire 
of Lingaraja, above the Bhos, the one situated 
on the north is the noblest of all (Fig. 4). It 
is a magnificent piece of sculpture, worthy to 
be ranked among the masterpieces of animal 
portraits of the world. The vain effort of the 
Orya artist to set up the serambling lion 
firmly upon the smooth and sloping sides of his 
opponent for the last three centuries is at 
last crowned with success. A Jhappa Simha 
is standing erect, in all his majesty, in the first 
flush of victory, over his vanquished foe 
crouching humbly under his feet. The trium- 
phant tread of one of his forefeect, the clastic 
spring of the other, the balancing curve of the 
lively bust, the dignified tension of the mighty 
head, the gliding curves of the slender taper- 
ing body and the subtle sympathetic modelling 
marks it as the very embodiment of force in 
repose. The refreshing realism which 
characterizes this animal lead us to infer that 
the master who created it, was certainly one 


- of the few, who had the rare opportunity of 


scrutinizing the living beast more than once. 
Nor is the proud but humiliated elephant 
neglected. The artist by turning the head of 
the monster a little aside has deftly avoided 
the inevitable vertical stiffness and greatly 
enhanced the linear value of the charming 
composition. The bold massing of parts into 
broad and distinct planes, emphasized by the 
great outstretched ears, and the faithful and 
exact rendering of the supple but bulky body, 
combine to make it serve as an admirable 
pedestal. l 


The monumental figure, which is flung into 
space, from the spire of Lingaraja, facing the 
Jagamohana, is technically called the Uda- 
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- Gaja-Simha, consisting of a mighty Uda- se RO ca 
- Simha or flying lion riding a huge reclining a couchant elephant holding a prostrate = 
tusker (Fig. 4). The realistic energy and human figure with its trunk and placed ona | 
poignancy of this Simha and others of its low pedestal, it being part of the same block — 





kind, and the triumphant rythm which pulsates 
through them, is only equalled by the fierce 
_ and fantastic Chinese lions of Liang dynasty. 


out of which. the figures have been cut.” 
The colossal diménsions of the pieces can 


be judged from the fact that the figures are 


“The majestic appearance of 
these animals depends largely 
on their enormous necks and 
bulging chests ... the curving 
front line is continuous and 
is further accentuated by the 
lcng tongues, which hang out 
of the widely open jaws, 
balanced on its formidable 
haunches and carrying broad 
sweep of the swaying body 
terminating in a ferocious head, 
the enormous beast seems to 
be waiting for the moment to 
sweep down from the soaring 
height, upon the approaching 
enemy, with“ a thundering 
roar.” Dr, Stella Kramrisch, 
with her unerring aesthetic 
insight, rightly conjectures 
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that the architectonic signi- 4 
ficance of this mighty complex, Es A 
lay in bridging the chasm 3 
between the spires of the A 


Vimana and Jagamohana so 
as to unite them into one 
harmonious pyramid. 
Unfortunately, the once 
imposing tower of Surya Deul, 
Konarak, is now a complete 
ruin. Buta huge boulder of 
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stone, representing the 
mutilated fragment of the 


Gaja-Simha figure, still lying 
on the ground beside the 
Jagamohana, is an evident 
indication of the fact that 
the Sikhara was completed, at 
up to its height, before it tumbled 
mass of confused debris, owing to some un- 
known reasons. The gigantic monoliths, 
which now erroneously flank the eastern stair- 
case of the Natamandira, formerly adorned 
the Simha-Dwara of the vast enclosure 
(Figs. 5,6). Each of them represents a 





Fig. 4 


least 


more than nine feet in height, the weight of 
down in a 


each block being 27°48 tons or 750 maunds.* 
The awful goggle eyes of the fantastic Simha 
are shooting out from their sockets in the 
deep hollows between the round torehead 
crowned by a thorny tiara of schematic fore- 





== Ganguly, M., Ibid., p. 468, 
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locks and the massive sloping upper jaw, 
fringed with bristling whiskers and a terrible 
array of fangs. The conventional manes, 
covering the shoulder are sharp and precisely 
cut, entirely lacking the expansive treatment 
of the 11th century beasts. The crisp locks 
of hair fringing the loins and forelegs 
terminating in pernicious claws, accentuate 
the sense of precision and angularity. The 
decadent taste of the period is further evidenc- 
ed in the rich ornaments decorating the body. 
However, a look at the noble animal beneath 
will convince us that in vivid portrayal 
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and happy delineation of the elephant, with 
all its charming grace and suavity, the 13th 
century Indian artist still. retained his 
supreme command, specially distinguished 
him from the very dawn of Indian artistic 
endeavour. But, although, the dominant 
beasts have lost the wonderful elasticity and 
verve of the Lingaraja lions, yet they are _ 
by no means—in the inimitable words of 
Osvald Siren, picturing the Chinese lions— 
“without a certain nobility and beauty of 
its own. In spite of their colossal dim- 
ensions, in spite of the supernatural vigour 
of their limbs and exaggerated energy and 
salience of their muscles, there is a kind | 
of robust grace in the leading lines and 
proportions of these figures to which we 
cannot be indifferent....The long sweeping 
lines are alive with a tremendous energy 


which is rolled up, so to speak, in the 
spring-like ornaments at the lions.” 
As protecting divinities of the sacred 


shrines and guardians of the gate, the Gaja- 
Simhas of Orissa compare favourably with 
the gigantic Egyptian Sphinxes, the colossal 
Ninevite bulls and the formidable Chinese 
lions. 


: CONTROL © OVER THE 


MANUFACTURE AND: 


IMPORT OF DRUGS 
. By` B. GC, CHATTERJEE, x M. SC., Pu: D. 


‘HE iner easing dle of siiteses and 
spurious drugs and medicinal prepara- 
tions in India forms-a real danger to 


the public. health of the. country, and the 


Government has, at long last, realized the 
seriousness of the situation and appointed a 
committee, to go fully into the matter with 
a view to.make legislations for safe-guarding 
' the public. Drugs’ on the. Indian. market 
fall under two categories: (1) those imported 
from foreign countries: and (2) those manu- 
factured in India. 


The total-.value - of drugs imported into 


India from various countries amounted, 
according to the report of the Trade Com- 
. missioner for India, to Rs. 2,01,84,000 in 

1929. 
` trade are'as follows : 


“4Same of Drugs Value in Rupees 


Name of countries from which 
(in round nee es) 


they aro  Prinapally imported. 
De Other 


E Eo’ : - x countries 
Camphor 27,52,000 =: . .2,000 27,50,000 
Morphin and e ais 

- other prepa- Ei 
rations of 
morphia and a 7 , 
~ opium . . 1,836,000 1,09,000 . 27,000 
.God-liver oil 1,830,000 - , 81,000 49,000 
Proprietary e d 
` and patent 
medicines  42,84,000 23,138,000 19 71,000. 
' Quinine salts - 24, 47, ,000 14, 95, 000 "52,000 j 
Other drugs .. j 
~& medicines 1,04,35,000  48,99,000 55,36,000' . 
Total 2,01,84,000  88,99,000 1,12,85,000 
It will be seen, therefore, that the greater 
portion of the imports, amounting to 


Rs. 88,99,000 come from the United Kingdom. ` 


This is unfortunate ihn a way, for. although 


a Food and Drugs Act does exist in the ` 


United Kingdom, it is not applicable to 
drugs meant for export from that country 
to India and other places, so that there is 
nö guarantee that such drugs 
absolutely to the 
quality laid down by the British Pharma- 
copoeia. 


21—6 


ing them ‘at competitive prices there. 
‘is needless to add that-these firms do not — 
always export.. 


The principal items included in the 


of the public, ` 


‘fore be safely relied upon. 


conform _ 
standard of purity and 


Similar want of restrictions over the export 
of drugs and pharmaceutical --preparations 
prevails iñ ‘other European.. countries with 
the result that a number of-firms have 


been ¢arrying on a. lucrative business -by _ 
exporting drags especially.. manufactured for . 


India and other Eastern‘ countries ‘and sell- 
It 


articles ’ Of standard’ quality 
and purity. . It. should .be méntioned; ‘how- 
ever, that “the - United ‘States of Amen ica 
have -a better. t ype of legislation: in this 
respect and. exercise: a rigid: control: over 
all. drugs manufactur ed within. the country. 
‘By the Pure Food and: Drugs Act 'of-1906 - 
and subsequent amendieénts,; ali ‘drugs. manu- 
'factured ‘in -the “United States, Wwhethër they 
are for, use locally or export -abroad,. have. 
to ‘be. of the strength and. quality. prescribed 
‘under the Act. It. is: imperative, therefore, 
that steps should be taken, -in the interest 
to prevent ‘the unrestricted 
import of all adulterated and undérstrength 
drugs and chemicals into this country, so 
that India may not be the cheap dumping © 
ground of unwholesome and undesirable 
products of other countries. 

- It is not possible here to give a detailéd 
list of adulterated or understrength drugs — 
imported from abroad, but:the following may 
be cited as the commonest instances of | 
adulteration: santonin (with- boric’ acid 
crystals), quinine (with flour or chalk)’ and 
generally all costly powders such as pulv. 
ipecac, etc. Compounds like syrup ferri- 
iodide, fall in some cases below the pres- 
cribed standard in strength and cannot there- 
! Mention should 
“be made’. in this connection of a’ large 
number of proprietary medicines imported 
in India, which neither bear their composi 
tion on the labels nor are checked by any 
responsible authority in either-of the import- 
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ing or expor orting a These drugs 


form a” perpetual source of menace. to the- 
public health of the country, . and, cause a 


heavy drain on the--slender "resources - of 
‘those using them. - — 
- The ‘chemical and E T, M 


manufactured i in this country have not been, - 


on the whole, unsatisfactory, though there 
háve -been instances where they were found 
to` fall -below pharmacopoeial standards. 
Strict supervision. should be maintained over 
all local preparations during the éarly stages 
of" the infant: drug industry, thus putting 
an effective chéék on all ’ adulteration’ or 
 understrengthening of the products. This 


is especially desirable | at ‘the present period f 


‘when, owing to the economic crisis, there is` a 
tendency on the part of the manufacturers 
to ‘sell their- articles at the cheapest prices, 
and thus compete ‘against adulterated articles 


of cheap” quality and packing ‘dumped into 


this country. ` ' 
' -The problem of: vital importance -to the 


medical ‘profession as well: as ‘to. the. 


general’ public is, however, the correct 
standardization of the biological - pre- 
parations, either, imported from abroad 
or manufactured locally. ‘The growing popu- 
larity of injections: has led to an` enormous 


Sale of ‘yaccines. and sera in ‘this country . 


and. firms have found their manifacture a 


very profitable line of business. The total - 


output of vaccines and. sera by a leading 
firm during- the year 1929-30 -has ‘been 


190,000 cc. and 150,000 c. c. respective- 


ly and the production’ has- been much 
higher in the following ‘year. The ‘same 
firm has also been ` responsible for the 
manufacture - of 9,000 ‘Ibs. of organothera- 
peutic products in. that year. All these 
preparations cannot be standardized by chemi- 


cal “methods and the’ determination of their 
strengths ‘can ‘only~ be effected’ by physio- 


logical assay. Unfortunately, very few firms ` 
possess laboratories for the biological’ 
of their preparations and: consequently” i 

is ‘open to grave: suspicion - whether ` they 


are of.-the same ‘strength and titre as: 
mentioned on the- labels. Moreover; owing » 


to the absence of cold storage in ‘most 
of, the dispensaries, ‘the ‘biological products 


stored there deteriorate on account of the: 


™ 


tropical heat, and it is nécessar Y; therefore, 
that they should. be. tested. periodically’ 


to.see whether such ‘deterioration has taken a: 


place before they are offered: for sale. 

Tt: is clear -from the-above that ‘the 
necessity for an effective drug control is. ` 
not only very urgent but imperative “in order 
to.safe-guard the health of-the people and to 
protect and develop the infant drug. industry, } 


‘of the country. ` While legislation. giving | 


éffect to the reconimendations of the 
Drug Enquiry Committee. will take time,. 
immediate. steps ‘can be taken in’ -this 
direction by the Caleutta Corporation by’ 
strictly enforcing the provisions of- the 
Calcutta Municipal ` Act of 1923. This Act 
fully empowers the . Corporation not only to’ 


control the sale centres of drugs and. pharma" a 


eéutical. preparations by the issue of-necessary 
licences, but also to exercise a .powerful 
administrative policy for eliminating from 
the, market all understrength, adulterated 
and spurious drugs unfit for human consump-" 
tion. “ This will. be made perfectly clear from ` 
the following ‘sections of the Act: 


Section 3 (2) 
a) (i) aa (ii) “adulteration” defined, 
, Section -3 (49) “misbranding” i 
. „Section 406—Prohibition’ of sale of adulterated or 
í misbranded- drugs. 
Section E a, „of sale of unwholesome 
rugs 
Section. 413—Licensing of shops and places for: 
retail sale of drugs. 
Section 415—Prohibition in respect of compounding : 
i of. drugs. 
, Section 418—Provision for inspection of factories. . 
ae for the manufacture of drugs. * : 
Section 419—Power to seize drugs unfit for medicine. 
» Section . 420—Destruction of the drugs seized undér 
= Section 419 
Section 42i—Taking before the Magistrate drugs 
seized under Section. 419. 
` Section 423—Power of purchaser to have ‘suspected 
drugs analysed. 
` Section 424—Compulsory sale of drugs for analysis.” 
_ Section 426—Drugs directed- to be destroyed to be, 
the property of the seizing authority, 


It is, therefore, incumbent upon the ~ 
Corporation to make fuller: use of these 
powers without delay and - thus be pioneers’ 
in: stamping out the adulterated drug evil- 
which had flourished unchecked, so long in 


this city. x 
OTE | 


‘The: author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness: 
to Dr. K. S. Ray, late Chairman, Public Health- 
Committee, Calcutta Corporation, for. the material help he 
Ni received from him in the compilation of this paper: 


: CATASTROPHIC FLOODS IN BENGAL AND HOW 
e ~ THEY CAN BE COMBATED 


By MEGHNAD SAHA, F. R.&. 


FEW years back Bengal -was in the 
grip of a catastrophic flood, and a 
similar calamity recurred last year. 

From newspaper reports, it appears that 

tbe whole.of the Brahmaputra basin covering 
an area of 2,500 sq. miles was visited last 
year by the most terrible flood within living 
memory.. As the population'in this part is 
nearly 300 per square mile, the total number 
of persons affected is not less than two 
millions, % e, about: four hundred thousand 
_ homesteads. From the writer’s experience 
of such floods (he comes from the flood- 
stricken districts) and from newspaper reports 
of- the’ havoc caused by the flood, it is 
estimated that the total loss in money to 
Bengal will not be less .than eight to ten 
crores of rupees if we suppose that the 
average -value of a Bengal homestead is from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 250. But there is every 
chance that this might be an under-estimate. 


The public.in Bengal must be still in part. 


-busy with measures of relief which were organiz- 
- ed soon after the visitation but the question 
. which I shall discuss in this article is whether 
any remedy of a permanent nature can be found 
for prevention of such floods, or at least of 
mitigating the. severity of the havoc and 
distress caused by them: 
~ -db was just nine years ago, as stated 
above that North Bengal was visited by 
another catastr ophic flood and magnificent relief 
measures were organized by. Sir P. C. Ray. 
After the floods were over, the Government 
appointed an official committee to enquire 
into the causes of the floods and to suggest 
measures for combating them. This com- 
. mittee co-opted Professor P. C. Mahalanobis of 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, and then in 
charge of the meteorological observatory 
at Alipote, as a member. I had -no opportu- 
nity of knowing what were the findings and 
recommendations of this committee, but 
_ _ through the courtesy of Professor Mahalanobis, 


'on rainfall and floods in 


(1870-1922) which was. published -in 1926. 


‘and fifty years ago, 


I became acquainted with his valuable report 
North Bengal 


Professor Mahalanobis approached the question 
in a truly scientifc. spirit and based his- 
conclusions: on.a large amount of data about . 
rainfall, and on extensive «studies of the 
topographical features of “the country. On 
the basis of these studies he put forward- a 
number of suggestions for combating -the 
floods. I shall now examine these suggestions 
and put forward certain suggestions of my 
own which are the results of my study of 


‘the problem as publicity’ officer of Acharyya 
Ray’s committee of 1922. 


According to competent authorities, the 
total volume of water usually carried by the 
Ganges-Brahmaputra system is nearly. the | 
second highest in the world, the first being 
that carried by the Amazon in Brazil, the . 
second by the. Mississipi-Missouri system in 
the U.S. A. It far exceeds that of the Nile, 
which is about three times as long as the 
Ganges. Both the Amazon ‘and the Mississipi 
basins are subject to devastating floods and 
widespread erosions. The Amazon is left 
much to itself owing to the backwardness 
of the country, which it traverses, but the 
U. S. A. .Government maintains a_ large 


‘section of the river-engincering department 


to look after the “Father of Waters.” The 
problem in Bengalis much more difficult, as . 
owing to the comparative shortness of the 
rivers and the flatness of :the country, the 
normal flood has to be discharged by a large 
number of channels (branches). This gives. 
rise on the part.of the rivers to delta-’ 
building ‘activities on an _unprecedented scale, 
causing widespread: topographical changes 
within comparatively short intervals of time 
and giving rise to serious - problems im 
agriculture, and sanitation and: distribution, 
in population. ` For example, just one hundred 
when Major Rennell 
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published: 3 mhap. OF ‘Bengal A by- 

Dr Gopal. ‘Ch. Chatterjee in The . Modern: 
the river-system in: 
Bengal - “was . entirely different from what it 
is now: The main channels . of. the - Ganges 


Review for July , 1931), 


‘and - the’ Brahmaputra ` 
‘éxcept-very ‘near the sea. 
‘as it debouched. from the Assam. plains, made 


were ‘unconnected 


‘Meghna near Chandpur. -The Ganges flowed 


‘as the Padma through the Arialkhan channel | 
Between these two systems of. 
rivers’ was the North Bengal system consisting . 


“into the sea. 


of -the Teesta-Karatoya-Atreyi. which dis- 
charged its waters into the Ganges. The 
great. landmark i the present maps known 
‘as’ the. Jumna which divides the Rajshahi 


division from’ the Daéca division was non-’ | 


existent; The branches which the Ganges 
‘throw :to` thé. -south -into the Presidency © 
_ division, the Bhagirathi, the J alangi, 
"the Góraj.. ete.. were all: active. It™ 
“appears: ‘that about “400 years (ago, the 
-Bhagirathi jvas thé main channel; then its - 
-source near -Murshidabad (Sooty) became 


‘silted and- the waters. were’ diverted to the 
Padma. Then’ in turn. the - branches -to the 


south became the main channels, but, ultimately. 
thèse- were. also deserted, and the Padma as. 


“it Hows through . Goalundo and the Yee 
-area became the main stream. 

But owing, to -a great, catastrophic flood 
Sa occurred in 1787 so much mud and 
‘silt. was- deposited. that the lower. . course 
of the Teesta was blocked, and the river 
was gradually diverted to. the east and 
„fell. into the- Brahmaputra. This caused 
` the. whole of Bengal.. The ' 
deserted ‘its. old 
Mymensingh ` and forced. a passage 


Brahmaputra 


south 


‘ through -a small: stream (called. the J enai) 


With 


` and joined the Ganges above Goalundo.’ 


this, fresh: accession of- strength, the Padma 


' became the „mighty river that ` 
‘and began. to erode -on an tinprecedented 
‘scale. It washed away Rajanagar, | 
cand other important towns in Vikrampur, 


‘it. is ‘now, 


and flowed east to join the Meghna above - 


„Chandpur ` in a new. channel’. 


(known -as 
. the. Kirane t. 8., 


kaona of Glories: e. 


The Brahmaputra, 
the changes in the’ river’. 
‘a detour :round the: ‘Garo hills, and flowed: >. 
past. Mymensingh and: east of Dacca into the - 


‘the last three - 


south-easterly course past 


-Over 


‘Sripur*. . 
-that. the remedy. for 
‘manent. (like malari iq, 
logging), and tempor ary’ (catastr ophic floods) _ 
hes | in ny, ee river- Eo “as much ` 
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All ‘these e een hear very’ jusidly = 7 
explained by, Dr. GC. . Chatterjee, the ~ 


eminent - bacteriologist, of . Calcutta, in his... 


article, “On -the ‘Romance of the Rivers nt: 
of the Gaigetic. Delta” in the J uly’ numbér ` 
of - Fhe, Modern Review.: The valuable’. -map*° 
which he has given on page 72 clearly; indicates, 
systems 
have taken -place ve the 
years. 
The effect of - these 
thus summarized ` a 
(a) Before 1787, the river systema Orr: 
Bengal was such. that -flood-water _ could =` 


“last: 150 *~ 


f , may be: iia 


be equally distributed over the whole-provineé..- ` 
The country was probably free from malaria; `. 


and: erosion: - by . ‘the. fivers was’ not .on:--. 
such. a scale“ as ‘we have now” =e 
(b) . Since’ 1787, the river PE havë 
been ‘undergoing great changes. 
streams are concentrated . at -a point.. near, 
Goalundo flowing through the Padma into- 
the sea. The western part of. the -North 
Bengal system (the Atreyi-Karatoya system) ` ` 
has. become moribund, making the_..whole.. 
district malarious. Similarly, the : rivers: in| : 
the Presidency division have become moři- -’ 


bund, which ‘caused a terrible outbreak of. -, 
g malaria in. this part during .the middle- of... 
the nineteenth century. On the other ‘hand, -~ 


the Padma, by its unprecedented- eroding 


-activities, has’ washed away whole. districts, k 
towns and villages, and’ has-. been `' causing ` 
in Eastern Bengal for- ` 


widespread, distress 
generations.. Thus 
and - erosion, and consequent dislocation~ of” ` 
economic. life have been» the consequences | 


‘of these changes in’ the river system. 
` widespread: changés in . the topography of | 


(c) ‘Professor. Mahalanobis has showin. by 
his analysis .that ‘the catastrophic floods are. || 
caused by the combination of a number of- 
circumstances, . e. g., (1) very “heavy. ‘rainfall ` 
the. areas. of Northern Bengal, (2) 
simultaneous high levels of the Ganges: and. 


the : Brahmaputra which hold: back the rain `. 


water, and ae their quick discharge" 
into the sea.- - 
It “will “be “lear from the shows seeount . 


erosion and w wter, 


which. . | 


-Fhe main ~ 


drake 


malaria. + 


these evils, both: per- ~~ 


tak 
ba 


_ CATASTROPHIC FLOODS i INB 


AS possible, to thé state “which: i. had before ` 
1787 when the catastr ophic - changes. ‘began, . 


or to distribute the waters carried - by the 
two. mighty: rivers, andthe North Bengal 


system more equably throughout the. whole 


of Bengal, instead- of - allowing theni to 
converge to a single stream in the heart of 
Bengal at Goalundo. This máy . necessitate 


‘engineering operations on- a huge, nay, al- 


imost unparalleled scale. The present flood 
has cost Bengal eight to ten crores of 
‘rupees, and ‘nobody has yet estimated what 
is the recurring: loss due to- malaria, and 
‘erosion. ,Should not the. people of Bengal: 
‘make an ‘united effort to combat this evil ?’ 
‘Should not at least an’ attempt be made to 
‘understand ‘the problem, and discuss methods 
for its . solution ? 

Tt is clear that in -all these riabbees, 
‘and in matters of such_ vital. importance, 
the State should take the lead. . The Govern- 
' ment of Bengal indeed maintains an irrigation 
-departinent, but irrigation is not the problem 


‘of Bengal, which does not suffer from shortage’ 


excess and 
' What 


of water, but from 


unequal 
distribution of water. 


we . want 


iin Bengal is not an irrigation department, 


‘but’ a ‘river-training - organization.. The 
‘Government. of Bengal has, it is understood, 
‘appointed a standing. Waterways Committee in 
1927, but.the public is not yet aware of 
‘ithe activities of this committee. 
tis due to the Government policy of pricing 
‘its reports so high that it is almost impossible 
‘for anybody to-buy these. Thus Professor 


P. C. Mahalanobis’s report on rainfalls 
‘and floods- in North Bengal, a pamphlet 
‘of 90 pages with somie maps, has been 


priced at Rs. 20. The annual revenue 


report of the- Bengal Irrigation Department. - 


is-priced at Rs. 21-4 per copy,- and one 
would think from the price that it pr obably 
runs to thousands of pages, but actually “it 
isa thin pamphlet containing a Government 
resolution of three anda half pages anda 
‘departmental administration report. of seven 
and ,a half pages, and some- statistical 
tables. What is. the motive in fixing such 
- extraordinary high prices’ for these reports 
and thus effectively withholding them from 
circulation ? The policy of the Irrigation 
‘Department las been subjected to vigorous 


| Mr. 
‘of the ‘department to’ 
. analysis ‘and “finds 
Rs, 428 lakhs spent up to 1927 ‘only 21 
PG “hag ‘been spent on 
(in excavating some canals in Western Bengal) - . 


“impossible price: 


All this 


` reserved sidé. 


_Nuddea. 


- dredgers. ` 
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criticism: ~ Mr. Nalini Rann: Sarkar in: 
a ‘pamphlet: entitled, “Bengal Irrigation.” . 
Sarkar . -has subj ected the activities - 


that out of a sum “of. 


and 78 p.c. have been spent in navigation, 
embankment, and drainage schemes. 


revenue to the Government, but are on the 
other .hand serious. burdens. on the public i 


i finances, 


It is not known to` the pablic whether 
the Irrigation Department. has ever examined 


the problem of equable ` distribution of water’ - 
throughout Bengal or submitted any scheme to. : 
the Government for the amelioration of the 


river system. If they have done so, the public i 
is not aware of it, owing tó the Qoveriment’s ` 


hush-hush policy of effectively withdrawing | 


all the publications’ of this department by an. 


five or six years'ago. This wasa project,to . ` 
dig a canal from Calcutta towards the Khulna -` 


side at a cost of about three crorés of rupeés. `. 
scheme. was to = 
provide, a shorter route for cargo-steamers ` 

to Eastern Bengal, and 
clearly intended to benefit the merchants of': _ 


The main object of this 


it was, therefore, — 


Caleutta. The publie could never be made. 
to appreciate how-it was to solve the problem 


of drainage .in the Presidency division, and-. a 


thus effectively deal’ with problems of agri- 
culture and sanitation. But the Irrigation 


- Department, though ‘a nation-building depart- `; 


ment, and as such should have been under: ` 


the Indian ministers, was by. some stratagem © « 
. placed. under the kindly protection .of the ~ 
Hence the department could, 


go on with the scheme for a long time behind.. 


the scenes and had almost brought the ‘scheme . ` 


to maturity when unfortunately the depart- ` 
ment was placed under an Indian Executive . 
Councillor, namely, the late Maharajah’ of 
This gentleman was. unable to- 
appreciate, the merits of the schenie. 


rupees was. spent in the purchase of three’ - 
Still the Bengal public should feel |. 


a. - very> ‘searchitig mA 
irrigation. propet- 


Most of > 
the schemes are unproductive, 4.¢., yield no o- 


But the. public heard much `}. 
about the Grand Trunk Canal scheme about - 


Butin 
’ the meantime a sum of ‘more .than a- crore of. 


— 


we 


~ 


- 


~ 


© 


. > 
cxgo* - = 
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l which do not :exist for Bengal. 


“extensive researches on. the“ problems 


= 5 ue 4 


thankful we it stopped there. 
they might haye had to feel."the conseqrience 
-of a Bombay. Back: Bay scheme’ or Mundi 
POLO: -electri¢ scheme for another gereration.:° 
I have given a ‘short: account: of the 


‘setivities of the Bengal Irrigation Depart- 


mént, which has so far tackled problems 
‘But I have 
“shown that itis not the. fault of the public 
. that they are unaware of any other beneficial 
activities “which may stand to their credit. 

' Butit seems that apart from ‘purely scientific 
` and academic studies which were made about 

_ the problem by several geologists, engineers 
.- and some.administrative officers, no-systematic - 


> investigation of the problem has -been under- - 


-,taken. The study by Professor. Mahalanobis 
“was the. first of its kind. And such studies, if 
_ they were continued and supplemented by other 
` studies, might. give us valtiable data “from 
“which an idea.of:the extent of the. engineer- 
ing -problems might, be inferred. It is clear 
~ that,. before: any . costly project is decided 
. upon, the ground: should: be made sure by 
o 
` yiyer ‘training (control of riyer- waters}. in 
Bengal, supplemented. by collection of data 
about distribution of- rainfall, and hydro- 
“graighi survey. `of the country. In this’ 
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Oftiarwise : 


ta 


connection, it hoi be e ‘that the 
opinions of -the eminent hydraulic engineer, 


Sir William Willcocks, who’ constructed the 
Assian dam in Egypt, is sharply, at variance 
. with those of the Bengal Irrigation Depart~ 
‘ment. 
l ship lectures to the. 


Sir William Willcocks, in hig reader- 
Calcutta University; 
expressed the opinion. that the problem of: 
distribution of waters in Bengal would-be 
solved if the dead “and dying rivers in the 
Rajshahi and the Presidency divisions -were 
resuscitated by dredging and excavation. The 


scheme is very attractive, and is identical 
‘with the one ‘advocated. here. 
that, the Bengal. public-would--not. be ‘justified 


But I think 


in. committing themselves -to ‘any expensivé 
engineering scheme until preliminary studies. 
have been carried out for a number of years: 


_The studies have. to be organized ‘in. me 
l following Way : 


Creation - oË a hyðanlie. P 


(a) 


‘ laboratory : 1 a ‘esearches. in river ee 
‘In Bengal. TE 


-{b). Creatio’ of a- ees Ta for 


„continuing Professor ‘Mahalanobis’ s studies. 


(c). An “up-to-date —— aes óf 


: the & river or systems, of Bengal” 


“I 
7” 
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-E JITH the modern materialistic concep- 
W tion of ‘cities, namely, that they 
_ should be- centres of trade and 
industry and. of sport and pleasure, many 
are familiar. Those who have a .somewhat 
finer conception would ask that cities should 
have educational institutions, like colleges, 
universities, libraries, etc.. But to many 
art seems. a mere luxury for the opulent 
to. toy with, rather than ʻa thing which 
can and ought to enrich the spirit of all 


alike, irrespective of their rank or material, 


possessions. , o 


© As in India democracy is all the rage 


at present, it Is necessary to know ‘that. 


even deéniocraciés cannot do without art. 


In Russia, where there. is dictatorship of . 


the proletariat, great things are being done 
for art. In Great Britain, where in- spite 
of the dictatorship of capital, there is a 
striving for democracy, art-lovers are voicing 
the claims of art. For example, the painter 
Sir William Rothenstein, Principal of the 
‘Royal College of: Art, London, broadcasting 
recently his National lecture entitled “Whither 
Painting,’ said’ it was singular that a 
democracy was not concerned to 
*Jeals graven in graphic form. 
“Through music and songs, paintings and carv- 
ings, and buildings, the nobler side of every age 
spoke to us---Where in England can we read 
through painting and sculpture of our civilizing 
aims ? What town is so proud of its history that 
like Venice and Florence of-old, it has wished to 
set down something of its aims and achievements ?” 
“We are no longer a wealthy country and the 
artist is likely to be neglected. Yet his instinct: 


urges him to put as much wealth imto the world 
as he may while life is in him, and he . will be 


content to take little out of it, provided he be 
left free to create. A country should not waste _ 


any of its assets ; indeed, unless it absorb them, 
as with undigested food, what should be -nourish- 
ment becomes poison. There is much talk of 
‘idle rich and industrious poor. But there are the 
rich and the poor jn spirit. Let the country 


remember what it owes to the first—to~ the - poets,” 


‘inventors, artists, and men of science. We are to 
give up superfluous wealth. We should the more 
value real wealth, that of the spirit.” 


_. A MUSEUM OF INDIAN ART - 
oo AND “ARCHAEOLOGY ~ 


have its _ 


a. 2 ; 


2 
~ 


be. said of India? Its poverty is phenomenal. 


Nevertheless, . the artists’ .of ` India can do 


much for us, as they are content with 
much less than European artists. -For fulness 
of the inner life of the people and. for 
training and giving full play. to the gifts 


of artists, our cities should have museums 


and. art galleries. a | 
Democracy does not imply merely the 


‘vote for all adults of both- sexes. It im- 


plies all the amenities and conveniences. ` 
of life, all the means of. enlightenment, . 


ennoblement and joy for every one. Hence - 
objects of art should not be the monopoly of the’ ~ 
rich but-rather a common possession .of the ` 
people. This: explains ‘why there should be . 


museums of art-and archeology in towns and 
cities and moving museums for the rural 
population. ‘There should also be noble 
architecture and. sculpture. | 
, In India not many towns ‘and cities can 
claim to have expressed their. native. spirit 


and genius through all these objects of art. ‘ 
Benarés, the oldest Indian city existing from ` 


time immemorial, can put forward such a 
claim to some extent, though not in’ its 
entirety. Its ghats and .some of the temples 
are fine specimens of Indian architecture. 
And, though it has not so far developed any 
characteristic school or style-of painting or’ 
sculpture, it possesses a museum of art and 


archeology for which it is’ ‘indebted, above — 


all, to the public spirit and 


, discriminating 
taste of Rai Krishnadasa, 


an unassuming 


citizen of that eternal city. 


Bharat Kala Bhavan, as the museum is 


called, “contains -a fine collection of painting - 


and sculpture, chosen with discriminating 
taste by Rai Krishnadasa, who has given 


‘to the public what took him twelve years to 


collect. This collection requires a suitable 
edifice for effective display, and we under- 
stand a plot of land has been secured 


for it and the plan of the building 


If Britain is no longer rich, what shall. 


SW eye eee pee ae as 
x owe i we 
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of Calcutta in Indian style. - 
. , time it. is housed: in the 


~ phases 
‘acquired for the “museum hereafter. 


2 the Gupta school. 


drawn up hea Mr. Srish ‘Chandix, Chatterje: ea 
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i T ida was sade is De. Abaiiindianath 


In ‘the mean- - 
Nagari Pracharini 


‘Tagore. Rai Krishnadasa | may . be- already 


| thinking of acquiring some. of Rabindranath 


Sabha (Society for the Dissemination of | 


Hindi Literature) building. 


In the archaeological collection ‘the early `: 


not at present represented. These may ‘be 


Bit 


of ‘Maurya and Sunga periods are 


there are specimens of the Mathura school and ` 


‘many examples of mediaeval Brahminical and 


“and the Kangra school. 


+ 


_ turists of. the Mughal period and 


. artistic genius in modern times. 


- . Jaina sculpture, chiefly fragments.. 


mn 


The sculptures: are -far outnumbered 
the _ paintings—all. water-colours, `of 
which’ there are many hundreds, some already 


‘displayed, but more waiting to. be perma- 


nently exhibited as ‘space and panels become 
availible. The paintings are divided into 
many sections and sub-sections, the outstand- 
ing .specimens being of the Mughal period 
‘There are many 
single portraits of the - Persian and 
Indo-Persian schools, as well as historical 
and -anecdotal subjects drawn by the minia- 
school. 
T here are also examples of fine calligraphy.’ 

‘Kangra miniatures: form the 
attractive feature of the painting 
They consist of Shaivite and pNnROn EN 
themes, as well as genre subjects. 

Rai Krishnadasa’s interest ‘in’ art is not 
of the mere antiquarian sort He is wide. 
awake as to the fructification of the Indian. 
His collec- 


tion, therefore, coftains many works of the 


most .- 
‘section. ! 


The collection contains.. 
P displayed. there. 


` Dr. 
The Banished  Yaksha 


“artists. whose forerunner | and (as regards - 


Tagores drawings, several of“ which have 
been: purchased by His Highness Maharaja 
Bhim Shamsher Jung. Rana Bahadur, Prime 
Minister and ‘Commander-in-Chief - of Nepal, 


` during his recent visit to Calcutta. 


By the. courtesy of Bharat Kala Bhavan 
we are able’ to present to our’ readers . repro- 
ductions in colours of five of the paintings 
One of them. i iş an idealized 
and imaginary representation of Guru - Nanak 
and Guru Govind Singh, and is highly prized 
by Rai Krishnadasa. In view.of the recent 


| ea o of Guru Govind’ Singh’s- anniver- 


sary, this- should be interesting. ` Another -‘is 


-an illustration. of Kalidasa’s ‘Banished Yaksha 


. The. 


~ love-letter. 


by Mr. Sailendra Nath De,’ one of 
Abanindranath Tagore’s former pupils. 
is here represented 
pining. away- in. separation . from 
beloved wife under a divine curse 
‘other three subjects are>` from 
ordinary life. Two. belong to the Kangra 
school. One is a picture of a*lady writing a 
Perhaps some- thought. of het 
absent beloved has made her pause. The 
other is that of a lady caught in a rainstorm 
and flying for shelter...The last picture is 
that of an elephant being given a ` frée.run. ti 
allay his periodic ‘excitement. . The . mahout 
firmly seated on his. neck, is engaged ir 
bringing him under control. Men on: horse- 
back and on foot are running ahead to wart 
people and check the huge animal. 


as 


his 
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GURU GOVIND AND NANAK 


An Imaginary Representation 
After an Old Painting 
Prabasi Press, Calcutta 





Tus section is intended for the 
correction of inaccuracies, errors of fact, clearly erroneous views, 
misrepresentations, ete, in the original contributions and editorials 
published in this paper and other papers criticizing it, and should not 
be used for the expression of mere differences of opinion. The con- 


tributors to this 


section are also requested to be brief and to the 


point. Itis desirable that communications meant for these columns 


should not exceed the 
Moprern REVIEW, 


Mr. Aleaunder’s ‘original article and Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee’s 


limit of five hundred words.—Editor, Tae 


reply thereto appeared in Toe Moprern Review for November, 1981. 


India and Lancashire 
: wonder if the editor will do me the courtesy 
E of publishing some further comment on this 
subject. I only ask this fayour because his 
comments on my previous notes show so much 
misunderstanding of my position that I can only 
suppose. I expressed myself very badly. If he 


has so misunderstood me, no doubt others would 


do the sane. | 
First, I have no wish to suggest that India 
should give preference to Lancashire goods, -as 
‘against Japanese. I see no reason at all why she 
should do so, even if such a partnership as 


Mahatma Gandhi has offered were accepted by 


Britain, 

Secondly, what I said about the finer counts 
was not intended to apply to the villages. I 
can quite agree that, if the villagers can only 
‘afford the coarser ‘counts made in India or 
imported from Japan, it would be most improper 
to try to induce them to buy Lancashive’s finer 
counts. But I understand there has always been 
a considerable demand—I suppose a middle and 
upper class demand—for these finer counts. All 
that I would suggest is that so long as that 


demand remains, there need not be any special . 


- discrimination in these counts against Lancashire. 
Thirdly, the editor seems not to have noticed 
that I only wrote of many Lancashire workers as 
strong supporters of India’s demand for freedom. 
He seems to imagine that I was writing of a 
“change of heart’ among British capitalists. No: I 
see that no more than he does. I can fully agree, 
from my own observations during these last 
weeks, as the Round Table Conference has 
dragged its course . to what seems likely to be a 
complete break-down that “British 
are conspiring with the separatist Moslems to sell 
“their goods in India with their help.” And I am 
glad to believe that, whatever’ immediate success 
ghey may bave, they are bound to fail in the end. 


oc 
2am 


capitalists - 


I confess I cannot follow the argument that 
‘St would be to the advantage of the masses to 
pay a higher price for Indian goods.” Surely if - 
the price were higher the demand would be less — 
so that there would be less, not more cotton >. 
production. The number who would get employ- ` 
ment in the mills would be as nothing to the 
number who would be impoverished by the higher 
price. And surely the hand-spinning movement 
does not depend on tariffs. However, I know 
that protectionists, in every country, see advantages 
in tariffs which free-traders cannot see. 

Tam sorry that my attempt to look for a 
moral basis for international dealings seems to 
have annoyed the editor. Very likely my attempt 
was a feeble one, but if so, I wish he had shown 
up my fallacies, instead of jeering at my attempt 
to “soar.” Under the circumstances, I can on y 
repeat that, to leaye men to suffer for the sins of 
their forefathers seems’ to me to be like leaving 
people to die of plague because they or their prede- 
cessors have not paid proper attention to the laws 
of hygiene. This may be “inevitable retribution.” 
but it is surely the glory of man that he tries to 
save his fellows from the ruthlessness of natural 
forces. I think ‘we should also try to’save one 
another from the disastrous effects of “economic 
laws.” 

Yet, J think the editor and I are really 
fundamentally agreed. We can agree, at least. that 
Lancashire’s depression is not mainly due to the 
Indian boycott, And we can agree that her 


salvation must come through’ her own efforts, not 


through pressure upon India. 
l i Horace G. ALEXANDER 
The Editors Final Note ` 
If the finer counts of Lancashire were to be 
sold only to townsmen, they-would not “find a 
sufficiently large. market; for 89.8 per cent of 
the population of India is rural. 
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`. When Mr. Alexander says, “I understand 

„tbere has always been a considerable demand 
for’ Lancashire’s finer counts (italics mine), I 
presume he means “always” since the ruin of 
the Indian indigenous’ spinning and weaving 
industry, in fhe interests of Lancashire. 
position is, that such a demand, for- foreign fine 

cloth ought not to- have been - created: by ruining 

the indigenous ‘manufacture ‘of fine cotton cloth 

from fine yarn spun-in- India; but since it has 

been created, we ought; by all legitimate and 

peaceful means to--persuade , those who :-want such 

cloth, to be content -with the less fine country- 

made cloth until India‘ herself can produce as 

fine cloth as Lancashire. In saying this, I have 

taken it for granted’. that there- is, as Mr. 

Alexander says, “a considerable:. demand for these 

finer counts”; but I am not personally aware of 

the extent of this demand. : ; 

I do not doubt that many Lancashire workers 

are “strong supporters of India’s demand for 

freedom.” -But considering the overwhelming 
- Tory majority in the present House of Commons, 
who cannot be taken to be “strong supporters of 

India’s demand for freedom,” the number and 

influence of the “Indian-freedom-loying” 

Lancashire workers must be woefully small. 
And whatever their number and influence, there 


My. 


policy. She has 
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is no sign that they would refuse to profit by 
the conspiracy of their capitalist “employers with 
the. separatist Moslems, if the conspirators. 
succéed in their object. 

A brief note like this is no place for am 


elaborate discussion of the question of free trade 
vs. protection: -Britain began to 


uphold free 
trade after disabling .her rivals by the opposite 
again become a convert to 
protection. I still believe~and in my previous. 
note I have briefly given reasons for my 
belief—that it would “be to the advantage of the 
people of India to pay a higher price for some 
time for Indian cloth. i 
Perhaps Mr. Alexander will give me credit. 
for being opposed to-.“leaving people to die of 
plague bécause they’ or their predecessors have 


_not paid proper attention to the laws of hygiene.” 


I would be for saying them from plague. But 
it would not be ‘possible to save them by 
perpetuating or prolonging the duration of the 


unhygienic and insanitary conditions which 
produced plague. Similarly, it. is not the 


wisest and most effective way to save Lancashire 
people from economic disaster by prolonging or 
perpetuating the unrighteous economic arrange- 
ments and methods which haye produced their 
misery. 


THE SWORD OF REPARATIONS 





sila, and 


Michael, How can I work and produce 
with this sword of reparations 
hanging over my head ! 


Kladderadaisch, Berlim 
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HE exchange. banks in India are all 
banks of foreign origin specializing in 
the finance of her foreign trade. It 
is a prevailing idea that these exchange banks 
were incorporated with the express purpose 
' of financing the external trade of India.* 
As amatter of fact, promoters of the first 
Anglo-Indian exchange banking schemes did 
not take such a narrow view of their 
business. “The prospectus of the Bank of 
India ‘of 1836, the first incorporated London 
bank which proposed to operate in India, 
shows..... that the bank was intended to do 
both issue and deposit business, grant cash 
credits and discount’ bills at branches all 
over India, and do London exchange busi- 
mess as well.”7 But the Exchange banks 
ultimately came to fulfil a much narrower 
and specialized function because of the 
Presidency banks, the private European 
concerns, such as the Bank of Agra and 
the Union Bank of Calcutta, and the domestic 
bankers. Before their time foreign exchange 
business used to be done by the East India 
‘Agency? houses. There is absolutely no 
legal bar to Indian banks taking up exchange 
business and though companies have occa- 
sionally been formed with the object, among 
others, of conducting foreign exchange busi- 
ness, the result achieved so far has not 
been encouraging and the foreign exchange 
banks have a practical monopoly of the 
business. In addition, they compete with 
the Indian joint-stock banks for the ordinary 
banking business. So, it is somewhat 
misleading to describe. them 
banks. 


* L. Minty, in his English Banking Methods (p. 45) 
says: “The exchange bank is a rather general term 
meant to include those banks that are specially 
concerned with financing the trade of India and China 
which countries, not having a gold standard, had 
exchanges peculiarly liable to fluctuation.” _ 

tBaster, The Bankers’ Magazine, March 1931, p. 364. 


as exchange. 
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EXCHANGE, BANKING IN INDIA 
By MOTILAL DAM, ma. i 


DisTRIBUTION OF EXCHANGE BANKS. 


According to the latest tables * the 
total- number of exchange banks is 18; of 
which the fivé: doing-a ‘considerable portion 
of théir business ‘in India (če, having 25 p.e. 
or more of their deposits in India) are all 
of English. - origin. ` -Holland and America 
are represented by two each, Japan by three, 
France, Hongkong, Persia and Portugal one 
each. The firms of Thomas Cook and Son 
and Grindlay and Co., Army and Navy 
agents and bankerst conduct exchange business 
subsidiary to others. It may have been 
noted that the. distribution of banks by 
eountries of origin follows generally the 
distribution of India’s foreign trade. The 
entry and expansion of the National City 
Bank of New York (1903) and particularly 
of the Lloyds Bank in recent times is 
totally different from the establishment of 
the exchange banks, in the fifties of the 
last century, All the- banks, whatever their 
country of origin, are firmly established 
alike in London and in the chief seats of 
their activities. Only the two Dutch banks 
have representatives and agents in London 
instead of London offices. The exchange 
banks have 86 branches in India, of which 
about 60 are located in the principal port 
towns and the rest in important inland 
trade centres like Cawnpore, Delhi, Amritsar, 
Lahore and a few other places. These 
cities do alot of direct import and export 
business. 

The exchange banks are principally 
concerned with the financing of the foreign 


trade of India, the inland trade being looked 


after by the indigenous bankers, viz., the 





* “Statistical tables relating to banks in India 
for 1925. : 

t Grindly and Co. has been absorbed by, the 
National Provincial Bank in 1925. Minty, Op. Oit., p. 
42. The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
is regulated by specicl ordinances of the Legislative 
Council of Hongkong. 
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*  Marwaris, Multanis and Chettys. Like the 
London joint-stock banks these indigenous 
- bankers finance the movement of raw 
materials and manufactured goods to and 
from the ports. 


THe FINANCING or INDIAN IMPORTS” 


The foreign exporter may obtain payment 
from the Indian debtor in one of several 
ways: 

(i) He may draw a bill on the Indian 
and send it direct, through a bank, for 
collection. Such bills may be drawn in any 
way the exporter likes as the banker is 
not Hable to pay—though he may give an 
advance—until the bill has -been honoured 
and paid. Such bills pay a. commission of 
44 per cent and postage in addition on all 
bills under £100. 

(ii) When he is a person of good standing 
and repute and there is a series of transac- 
tions to be financed, the exporter will draw 
bills under a documentary credit and sell’ 
it to an exchange bank in London. In 
this case the importer will. appoach a 
foreign bank in his home city ; that institu- 
tion being satisfied with his standing and 
bona fides, and also having assured itself 
that the goods are readily marketable, will 
possibly agree to advise its London office, 
that it may buy the exporter’s bill drawn 
on the importer up to a certain amount, 
such bills to be accompanied by a full set 
of shipping documents. The importer has 
to sign various forms .and engage to accept 
and pay the bills at maturity before the 
London office will open such, a credit. 
The exporter duly receives a notice from 
the London bank. os 

It should be observed that in the above 
case the burden of carrying the finance is 
borne by the importer and the bill is drawn 
on him and not the bank. The bank’s 
charge on account of discount is greater 
than that of collection, but in the former 
case the exporter receives payment from 
the bank on presentation of bills along 
with complete shipping documents. This 
method of collection can be indulged in by 


*Largely based on Spalding, The Finance of Foreign 
Trade and Eastern Exchange Currency and Finance. 
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export firms having sufficient capital - to 
finance the transactions themselves. 

(iii) “A good deal of business is also done 
under banker’s confirmed credits, opened 
by the joint-stock banks in London and 
advised through the intermediary of the 
exchange banks.”* Such credit is irrevocable: 
and carries the issuing bank’s absolute: 
guarantee of payment. It cannot be cancelled 
except by the consent of the exporter. 
The issuing bank accepts the bill and takes 
a small commission usally lti per cent. 
These bills being drawn on first class. London 
banks can be readily disposed of at the 
best rates. 

(iv) In the case of first class firms of 
high standing the exchange banks themselves: 
may give their acceptance in London to 
bills drawn by the exporter. 

_ Whenever bankers buy or advance against 
Indian import bills, “it is customary- for 
the drawers to include in them an interest 
clause, which has the .effect of making the - 
bill bear interest at the agreed rate from 
its date until the approximate date the 
proceeds reach London.” F Interest bills are 
in sterling, but they are payable in India 
in rupees. Generally a rate of exchange 
for this conversion is settled beforehand. 
In these cases the banks make themselves 
responsible for the transference of the value 
of the. goods from India to London. 

Acceptances are cheaper when the accept- 
and discount is together 
less than the interest. Which form of bill 
should be drawn is a matter resting on the 
banker. Import bills are more usually drawn 
D/P and the exchange bank attends to the 
interests of the shipper in the matter of 
receiving delivery, storage, ete. 


Tre Export TRADE 


Indian exporters constantly work ‘under | 
credits arranged by the foreign importer. 
“The credits’ are not always opened by the 
exchange banks themselves; frequently it 
is the London banks and finance houses - 
which open the credits and advise them 
out to India through the exchange banks. . .. 


* Spalding, The Finance of Foreign Trade, p. 320, 
T lbid., p. 121. i : P 
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Bills under the eredit are drawn upon and 
accepted by the banks which have opened 
them.”* Io tlie case of documentary credits 
opened by the exchange banks it is the 
foreign importer who accepts the bill. 

So far as the exchange banks are 
concerned the normal favourable trade balance 
of India is met in two different, ways, vix., 
sale of sterling to the Government and 
import of sovereigns. The Government 
of India invites tenders—when necessary— 
for sterling bills in India. The amount is 
not announced beforehand and allotment is 
made to the highest bidder. These purchases 
often exercise a very great influence on the 
exchange rates. S 

The exchange banks deal through brokers, 
though direct business is not rare. In 
Calcutta there are two Brokers’ Associations, 
one European and the other Indian’ In 
Bombay there is only one European Exchange 
Brokers’ Association and an approved list of 
Indian brokers. Both Indian and European 
brokers have to make a deposit of Rs. 10,000. 
The brokers do not share the risk of the 
business like the Compradors of China, still 
their mediation is of great advantage to the 
banks-as they know the parties well. The 
exchangs banks have to maintain highly 
organized eredit 
The opinions are kept so up-to-date that 
very often bankers know more about a man 
than he himself does. A- great handicap in 
this respect, for which Indian business men 
do not get accommodation justified by their 
intrinsic position, is, that the banks do not 


get duly audited balance-sheets from their 


clients, 


ExcHanes Banks AND Tar Bunion 
MARKETT 

The Exchange banks play a very impor- 
tant part in the bullion market. Four of 
these, the National Bank of India, the 
Chartered: Bank of India, Australia and China, 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpo- 
ration, and the Yokohama Specie Bank, are 
of outstanding importance. These 
banks finance the bulk of the bullion ship- 

* Spa'ding, Ibid., p. 123. 


_t The Bombay Bullion Market, 
J. Bliss, Asst. Trade Commissioner, 





information departments. . 


_.and the Shilotri Bank 


four - 


pp. 9-10; By Don. 
Bomba. W.S. A. 
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ments to India- by the sale of T. T., on the 
security of the bullion while en route. 
quantity of bullion T. T. purchased every 
day is so large that it forms an important 
element in the exchange position. 

In a measure these banks finance 
speculation in bullion through advances to 
bullion dealers on actual bullion. 


Sometimes, specially when exchange fluc~ 


tuations are wide, the exchange banks are 
interested in the direct import of bullion on 
their own account for speculative purposes. 
They also act as agents of producers and 
foreign operators when it suits them. 

The National Bank of India has a 
particular function in that it acts as agent 
for the sale of gold mined in the Kolar gold- 
fields of India—a function which it hag 
exercised for many years. This goldis re- 


‘fined at the Bombay Mint .and marked with 


the mint stamp and the “chop” of the 
National Bank of India. As this “chop” is 
well known throughout the country, it serves 
as a guarantee of the fineness of the gold. 
Several of the banks, and notably the 
National Bank of India, sell in the Bombay 
market specially made, trade-marked, highly 
polished small bars of gold, for which there 
is a fairly extensive demand. To some es- 
tent, perhaps, these bars are imported by the 


-banks on their own account, but in all pro- 


bability the majority of them are ordered by 
bullion dealers and brought in'on that basis. 
Consequently about the only function the 
banks perform in this instance is to have the 
bars made and to affix their own “chop” to 
them. The actual import is for dealer 
account on a bullion T. T. order. 

Since 1925, the Central Bank of India 
of Poona (now in 
liquidation) began to market small bars manu- 
factured by the Bombay Mint from bar gold 
of 10 tolas, each known as “chips.” The 
market is limited and confined to the vicinity 
of Poona. These bars are not acceptable at 
the settlements of the bullion exchange.” 


{I 


T HE methods adopted for financing foreign 
. trade given above have ‘certain drawbacks. 


Indian importers have to do 


* Bliss, zb¢d., pp. 21,81. 


The ` 


business 


ata 
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more tisually on D/P. terms which is less 
favourable than D/A. terms, for well-known 
reasons. Of course, D/P. bills may be pre- 
paid; but even here the Indian is at a 
disadvantage as the rate of rebate is an 
uncertain factor, (it being fixed by the ex- 
change banks themselves from time to time) 
while in London itis 1/⁄ p. c. above the interest 
allowed by the joint-stock banks for short 
deposits. The banks also do not seem to 
favour the partial delivery system. The 
argument that the term of trade is a matter 
between the importer and exporter abroad 
does not carry conviction as .a D/P. bill 
gives greater security to the discounting bank 
to which a bank can ill-afford to become 
indifferent. Moreover, the terms of trade are 
settled partly at least on bank references. 
So, there is hardly sufficient ground to suppose 
that the banks act purely as agents and have 
no responsibility for the hard terms imposed 
upon the importer. The way out of this 
mutual difficulty is to encourage the release 
of goods widely under trust receipts, 7. e., 
an arrangement by which the importer handles 
goods only as an agent of the bank until 
payment is completed. To prevent misuse, 
preach of trust in regard to these trust 
receipts should be made a criminal offence.* 
One cannot but regret the comparatively 
insignificant position of acceptances by London 


or Indian banks or bankers asa method of © 


import finance. The bulk .of this trade is 
done without credit aud the foreign exporter 
draws a draft direct on the Indian importer 
and not on the bank. Reasons justifying the 
practice may not be wanting. But should 
we perpetuate a system which has been con- 
demned by the whole world as being crude 
and expensive? Is it not wasteful to buy 
wooden machinery in the days of iron and 
steel ? 


Rupee BILLS 


The foreign trade of India is conducted 
mainly on bills drawn in sterling. The use 
of the rupee bill is exceptional and confined 
to some cases of the import trade. In 
consequence, an Indian bank cannot grant 


* This was the view of the representatives of the 


Exchange Banks’ Association in their evidence before — 


the” Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 


‘some Board meetings. 
of the Mercantile Bank in 1929, the president 
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a letter of credit to the importer authorizing 


the exporter to draw, but has to open a 
“third party” credit with some bank in 
London. This is not so cheap to the im- 
porter, who has to pay a_ double commission.* 
It not only fattens the profits of the foreign 
banks but also throws the risk of the exchange 
upon the Indian. It also places the Indian 
trader at a further disadvantage in com- 
parison with rivals who could entrust their 
business to banks of their own nationality. 
While making these comments, I am not 
blind to the many advantages in using 
sterling bills. The London money market is 
an international clearing-house in which-credit 
and debit differences can be off-set, and the 
London discount market is the most efficient 
and reliable in the world, and if not actually 
the cheapest, is distinctly cheaper and more 
elastic. It may be doubtful if the greater 
use of rupee bills would bring any net advan- 
tage at the present stage of our banking 
development, but that is no reason why the 
architect should not plan the lay-out of the 
foundation with an eye toa more glorious 
future. 


MONOPOLY or EXCHANGE BANKING 


The exchange banks have so systematized 
and developed the methods of their business 
that they make large profits without under- 
taking much risk. Itis said that before the 
stabilization of the rupee in 1893 they used 
to make greater profits; but recently the 
ery of “Help! Murder!” has been raised in. 
At the annual meeting 


said that, as aresult of suicidal competition, 
the margin of profits on exchange operations 
was disappearing. At the annual meeting of 
the Chartered Bank in the same year the presi- 
dent described the competition as “absurd 
and excessive,” and said it was. cutting the 
exchange banks’ margins of profit to the 
vanishing point. “It is true,” he added, “that 
the number of Exchange banks in India and 
China is much in excess of trade require- 
ments.” In this connection the financial 
correspondent .of The Times remarked that 
those concerned should be able to devise 
some form of co-operation. Whatever might 


* Walter Leaf, Banking, p. 197. 
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have happened in the meantime, we 
find the chairman of the Chartered Bank 
again complaining at the annual meeting in 
1930, of “the same extremely keen competition 
with less business.” “It seems impossible,” 
he added, “to obtain a working arrangement 
owing to the number of banks concerned and 
the diversity of interests.” I find it a little 
difficult to accept the picture drawn above - of 
the misery and losses of the exchange banks 
as a statement of facts for several reasons. 
The exchange banks had been giving a high 
and steady rate of dividend for a number of 
years after usual allocation to the reserve and 
other funds.* Writing in 1926, Spalding 
says, “The Indian exchange market is not 
such an extensive one as the London market 
—fewer banks make for less competition” T 
Minty speaks of the ‘monopoly of exchange 
facilities’ these banks command.§ In 1913 
Keynes wrote that ‘Indian exchange banking is 
no business for speculative or enterprising out- 
siders, and the large profits which it earns 
are protected by established and not easily 
assailable advantages.** The position is 
substantially the same in 1932. The Ex- 
change banks had been and still are immune 
from any competition from Indian banks. The 
Imperial Bank of India has a London office, 
but without any access to the open foreign 
bill market. Nine of the Indian joint-stock 
banks have agents and correspondents in 
London, but they do not transact any con- 
siderable value of business of the type under- 
taken by exchange banks. In 1913 there 
were 6 banks in Group A, and 5 in Group B ; 
as against 6 and 12 respectively in 1928.77 
So the “absurd and excessive” competition 
complained of by the bigger and older 
members of the fraternity come from new- 
comers doing a considerable part of their 
business outside India—mostly of non-British 


* In 1929 only one of the ‘big five’ of England 


gave 20 per cent, and tivo others 18 ‘per cent, -while 
of the three older exchange banks two gave 20 per 
cent or more and the third 16 per cent. The 
Hongkong and Shanghai declared 56 per cent last 
year as against 64 per cént fora number of years 
` earlier. 

t Spalding, The Finance of Foreign Trade, p. 126. 

$ Minty, Ibid., p. 45. 

** Keynes,, Indian Currency and Finance, p. 298. 

+7 According to the Statistical Tables there were 
12. exchange banks in 1913. 
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origin. So,asin 1913, we can conclude in 
the words of My. Keynes that “the business. 
of financing Indian trade, so far as it is 
carried out by banks with their seats in 
London, is in the hands of a very small 
number of banks.” Principal Davar is also 
of the same opinion. The Exchange banks,. 
he says, practically command a monopoly 
for the financing - of foreign trade, for- 
the simple reason that they have been doing: 
this business for a large number of years, and 
naturally command large resources, as well 
as important connections on the continent of. 
Europe.” 


I] 


HAT has just been said partly explains- 
why Indian banks have not taken to this 
type of business or have proved unsuccessful. 
The development of exchange banking by the 
existing banks has been so intense and 
thorough, that it had been and still is, an 
extremely difficult matter for any local or- 
ganization to get a footing, and the attempts 
in this direction have not met with success. 
The indispensable preliminary to success in 
foreign exchange business is a knowledge of 
foreign currencies and discount rates, the 
course of foreign trade and methods of finance,. 
up-to-date credit information about parties, a 
net-work of branches at the principal trade 
centres, large and liquid funds, foreign finan- 
cial relations and long and varied experience. 
The Indian Specie Bank failed (1914) because 
of heavy speculative commitments in silver.. 
Exchange banks at times speculate in bullion 
and so it was nothing sinful for the Indian 
Specie Bank, but fortune did not smile. The- 
Alliance Bank of Simla was ruined (1923) by 
Messrs. Boulton Bros. The Tata experiment 
was wrong in principle and ill-timed. 
Moreover, it is a fact that Indian banks 
do not get the same re-discount facilities from 
the Bank of England and the London joint- 
stock banks as the exchange banks do. The 
Bank of England buys or lends on the 
security of “approved bills,” ze. a bill bearing 
at least two English names, one of which 
must be the acceptor. However arbitrary, 


anomalous and irritating this might be, it 


* Commerce, March 14, 1931, p. 489; 


~~ 
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immediately and always rules out of court 
bills drawn on foreign banks even though 
accepted by their London offices. Normally 
the other ‘banks in their attitude towards the 
foreign agency are by no means so exacting 
as is the Bank of England, but they are 
found to follow its lead and charge a higher 
xate for agencies.* 

The Exchange banks are also assisted by 
the Government of the respective countries 
of which they are the nationals, but our 
‘Government has done nothing in this respect. 

So, it is no wonder that the forebodings 


of Mr. Keynes§ whose predictions have a. 


tendency to being fulfilled, have come true. 

If we wish better success in the future, 
any one or more of the following methods 
should be adopted. 

1. Some of our big joint-stock banks 
‘and private firms should form a subsidiary 
company in India with branches at least in 
London, New York, Berlin and Yokohama, 
to specialize in foreign exchange business. 
Exchange banking requires large funds which 
can best be secured by pooling resources and 
distributing the risk. Also- only large banks 
can employ the necessary imported technical 
staff, 

2. Failing the first method some of the 
joint-stock banks may join with some English 
financial houses or banks to promote an 
exchange bank. This was the method em- 
ployed in 1916 in forming the British Indian 
Corporation with a view to financing trade 
‘between Italy and England. . 

In any case, the Reserve Bank in India 
‘should have unfettered access to the open 
‘bill market. It should be a statutory obliga- 
„tion of the Reserve Bank to be ready at all 
‘times to buy bills in all amounts offered, 
‘becatise -only banks getting interest-free 
-deposits and government balances could give 
re-discount facilities at low rates. Provided 
‘this is done, I would not much favour the 
idea of giving a State guarantee of minimum 





* This section is lavgely based on The Discount 
Market in London, by H. Greengrass, 1930. zt 
| Davar, Commerce, March 14, 1931. 
§ “That it would be exceedingly difficult to start 
-a new Exchange Bank at the present time, except 
under saree of some of the important finance houses 
already established in a strong position in India.” 


_ Keynes, Ibid., p. 208. 
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dividend on capital. As Burgess says, the 
bill market in America “could not exist_ 
without the Federal Reserve Banks just as 
the bill market in London could not exist 
without the Bank of England.”* Such is the 
position in Japan and other countries. Can 
it be otherwise for a beginner like India ? 


Is tHe Tine RIPE ror EXCHANGE BANKING 
By [INDIANS ? 

Sir J. C. Coyajee writing in the New Era 
holds that the time is not yet ripe for Indian 
banks undertaking exchange business, as 
success depends upon a long preliminary pre- 
paration. “The assumption and development 
of foreign exchange business,” he says, “can 
only form the final stage of our banking 
progress.” f I am constrained to submit that 
while his diagnosis is correct the particular 
conclusion is, if not unwarranted, not 
certainly the only one that could be drawn 
from the premises. 

That India is not yet ready for this 
‘final stage’ of banking progress, Sir J. C. 


_Coyajee attempts to establish by reference to 


the history of the development of a bill market 
in America. “A field,’ he says, “in which the 
vast resources and enterprise of America are 
making fairly slow progress is one which we 
in India cannot enter successfully without 
much ‘antecedent development.” 

The Federal Reserve Banks opened on 
November 16,1914. In spite of the abnor- 
malities of war and disturbed world credit 
conditions, “the amount of financing now 
done through the bill market is larger than 
the amount carried on through the long 
established commercial paper market.’’§. 


At’ the end of 1926 there were about 577m 


of commercial paper outstanding, while 
bills amounted to 750m, though the 
commercial paper market was more than 50 ~ 
years in age and the bill market an infant of | 


* Burgess. Zhe Reserve Bank and the Money 
Market, p. 140. 

t The New Era, July 1929, p. 842. aa 

“We must have before us a carefully graduated 
scheme of banking development with an eye to the 
successive assumption of tasks in direct proportion 
to our growing banking strength. If I may say 
so the assumption and development of foreign 
exchange business can only form the final stage 
of our banking progress.” E 

§ Burgess, bid., p. 127. 
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12 only. A comparison between the size of 
the London and American bul markets affords 
more interesting results. In 1923 there 
were at most about 900m of sterling bills out- 
standing as against 1050m of dollar bills. 

That there are ‘serious difficulties’ to be 
-overcome is admitted. by Burgess, but still 
he is of opinion that “the rapid progress 
that the bill market has already made ina 
little over 12 years, justifies confidence in its 
future.” Another equally great authority, 
~Mr. Goldenweiser, says that if the “accomplish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve system has not 
come up to the most sanguine expectations 
of the framers of the Act, it is because 
credit conditions there- materially differ 
from Tngland.* 

Japan $ saw. the advent of modern banking 
only in 1872, when the National Bank Act 
was passed, In 1880, the first Japanese 
exchange bank, vix, the Yokohama Specie 
Bank was founded under a special charter 
from the Government, others followed soon, but 
still the Yokohama handles more than 
50 per cent of the total business. Before 
this time foreign exchange business was in 
the hands of Dutch, British and other foreign 
bankers. In 1882 the Bank of Japan 
was founded as the central bank, ‘one of 
its aims being to assist the foreign exchange 
banks, especially the Yokohama Specie 
Bank’; It is extremely important to keep 
in mind that while there is no general market 
for discounting foreign exchange bills, the 
Bank of Japan has assumed, single handed 
and sometimes almost heroically, the whole 


responsibility for financing exports and 
imports. The bank has especially 
helped ‘the Yokohama Specie Bank in 


ere et ie | Reimann 


*. Goldenweiser, Federal Reserve System in Opera- 
ton, p. 57, 

T Before the war loans on foreign bills formed 
about 40 to 50 per cent of total loans; during the 
war 60 to 80 per cent. 


t 
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financing the foreign trade. Of course, — 
exchange banking in Japan has many ` serious 
defects, but some constructive wonk has -been 
done, the foundation has been well and truly 
laid. If defects there are—even the English 
system is not quite free trom defects—they 
can be rectified.” 

Nor is the negative standpoint of SirJ.C. 
Coyajee supported by English banking history. © 
Modern deposit banking did not exist much 
before 1833. The state of the new joint-stock 
banks was ‘scandalous, still the English 
people did not wait to ‘graduate’ in ordinary 
banking before the ‘assumption and develop- 
ment of foreign exchange business. The 
prospectus of the Bank of India of 1836, the 
first English banking scheme for India, shows 
that it was intended to do London exchange 
business along with others. Another plan 
followed in -1840. The Oriental Bank, 
originally started in Bombay in 1842, moved 
its head office to London in 1845, and 
was granted a Royal Charter in 1851. The` 


_ Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 


applied for Royal Charter in 1852. The 
Chartered -Bank of Asia (afterwards the 
Mercantile -Bank of India Ltd.) was 
incorporated at about the same time. The 
National Bank of India was established 
in 1863. 

The above study of the development of 
exchange banking in foreign lands makes it 
abundantly clear that nations did not wait 
to acquire experience before embarking in 
exchange business, but that they gathered the 
necessary experience as they worked. ‘This 
was rightly so, as efficiency is not something 
which we can go outand buy. It does not 
come in packages with directions for use. 
It is more like a plant; thatis,itis some- 
thing that grows. 


* This section is based on Furuya, Japan’s Foreign. 


Exchange and her balance of International pe yment, 


pp. : a -44, and K. Ma aeda, A Study of Yen Exchange, 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE IN GERMANY 
By, GOPAL HALDAR, m. a. 


OREIGN visitors passing through the 
Ruhr district of Germany in the spring 
of 1923 would often come across this 

direction inscribed in large letters on the 
walls of shops and factories of that beehive 
of German industry: Ruhig bletben—“keep 
quiet.” This meant. not the quiet of ignoble 
submission, but the silence which falls upon 
everyone who is engaged ina struggle too 
tense for words or fussy demonstration. 
Ever since January 11, when, following 
a technical default in the payment of 
reparations, French and. Belgian troops, 
accompanied by guns and armoured ‘cars 
and tanks, had éntered the Ruhr to extract 
payment from defaulting Germany, a grim 


war of wills had been going on in that. 


region between the unarmed population and 
French and Belgian invaders. The 
German Government, unable to resist the 
invasion by force of arms, issued a declaration 
that it “raises a solemn protest before the 
whole world against the violence which is 
thus being committed on a defenceless 
people.” It further declared that “it cannot 
defend itself against this violence ; but it 
has no intention of accommodating itself to 
this breach of peace, or of- actually co- 
operating, as is suggested to it, in Franco- 
Belgian designs. 
and so long as the unlawful situation created 


by ‘this violent incursion into the centre of. 
-Germany’s economic life 


long as its actual consequences are not 
removed, Germany is not in a position to 
make deliveries to the Powers which have 
brought the situation about.” In order to 


give effect to this decision to offer passive’. 
‘resistance to the 


invaders,, the German 
Government issued orders prohibiting all 
German citizens from rendering any assistance 
to the invaders on pain of severe penalties 
and undertook the financial support of all 
officials, miners, workers and others who 
would lose their jobs or be expelled from 


It rejects the proposal... ~ 


continues. and so, 


the area by the French and the 
for obeying the mandate of the 
Government. i 


Belgians 


German 


THE GERMAN RESISTANCE 
UT the people of the Ruhr required 
no 


mandate or sanctions from the 
German Government to be induced to 
offer passive resistance to thè invaders. 
Outraged in their deepest feelings by the 


sudden and unjust invasion by the French | 
disciplined . people 
of the Ruhr had by themselves found a - 


Belgians, the 


and 


channel for their resentment in a spontaneous 
movement of total and unqualified non- 
co-operation. | 

This movement, as described by the 
French themselves, took the form of passive 
resistance and consisted 


in rejecting collaboration in any shape or form 
with the French and Belgians, in refusing all 
their demands, in not complying with any of their 
orders, in leaving them to their own resources 
while, if necessary, yielding them possession of the 
field at the points where they presented themselves. 
The mining and metallurgical industrialists refused 
to appear at the summons of the Commission of 
Engineers to answer their questions, to supply 
them with information, to satisfy their requisitions, 
and even to open to them the doors of their 
establishments. The “postal, telegraphic and 


telephonic employees refused to make any commu- | 


nication to the French or the Belgians, to transmit 
their letters, to sell them stamps and so on. The 
railway employees refused to run the trains 
necessary for the troops or to make room in the 
stations for the occupying authorities. The German 
officials .of all ranks affected to be unaware of the 
presence of the French and Belgians; they 
furnished them ‘with no assistance and no explana- 
tions; they declined all requisitions -and orders. 
The newspapers refused to publish any documents 
whether notices, arretes, instructions or ordinances 
which emanated from the Allied authorities. 

(Un An d’ Occupation, pp. 14-15) 


What the carrying out of this programme ` 


meant in actual fact can only be realized from 
the accounts of eye-witnesses of that grim 
struggle. One of them, the distinguished 
English journalist Mr. Hugh F. Spender, 


sent an absorbing description of the struggle- 


ill, 
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to The Nation and the Athenaewm, then edited 
by Mr. Massingham and a determined 
opponent of French militarism. This account, 
which deserves”: to be read in full by 
everyone desirous of understanding the mood 
and the spirit of the German people, can only 
be quoted in extracts here. 


“I stood this morning,” he wrote in March 1923 from 
Essen, “at the top of the tall tower of Krupp’s_ great 
factory, which gives a wide view over serried rows 
of broad-backed workshops to the heart of the old 
town of Essen with its mediaeval church towers 
and narrow winding streets...Through glasses I can 
trace narrow ribbons of steel that im link after link 
bind the multifarious activities of this great industrial 
region together. There is not a train to be seen. 

Blue-coated figures in steel helmets with rifle and 
bayonet, accompained by machine-gun and tank 
march and counter-march through the streets of 
the Ruhr towns, mounting sentries over public 


buildings, now grasping at this, now at that, 
arresting, imprisoning, expelling mayors and 
policemen, officials and humble workmen. Yet life 


on the Ruhr is apparently going on as it did before 
the invader came....Only ‘those links of steel that 
run in manifold curves through the land no longer 
echo to the rumble of wheels, save when some 
train with food supplies comes im, or, rarer still, 
when a train with coal goes out. Otherwise hardly 
any material is going out, and hardly anything in 
the way of material comes in, 


BOYCOTT OF THE INVADERS 


“For all their fine martial appearance there is 
something ghost-like about the soldiers, for not 
an eye is lifted, not a head is turned towards them 
as they pass through the crowd, It is as if the 
townspeople had made up their mind that the 
blue-coated figures were not there. If the French 
speak to anyone, he will not answer. If they enter 
a shop, the man behind ‘the counter pays no heed. 
The soldiers must take what they want, for no one 
will sell to them. They cannot buy a cup of coffee ; 
they must commandeer hotel and restaurant before 
they can be fed, and no German, except a few 
blacklegs, will serve them. ‘Why should the people 
share their food arid goods:with the invader ?... 

“I was told this morning of a strange scene in a 
shop which two officers entered to buy some chocolate. 
The tradesman made no reply to their polite request 
to be served, but continued to attend to his German 


customers, and when they hurriedly went out, he still. 


made no sign that he was aware of the invaders’ 
presence. They expostulated, grew angry,- and finally 
taking what they wanted, left some thousand-mark 
notes on the counter, and departed. The shopman 
took the paper-money, tore- it in shreds and threw it 
into the street. Had he served the officers, there is 
no doubt that his shop would have been wrecked by 
Germans. 

“The boycott which this story illustrates was invent- 
ed by the hard-headed, determined, but, above all, 
quiet-minded workers of the Ruhr (who are so differ- 
ent from the easy-going Rhinelanders) as their most 
effective weapon of resistance. ‘Ruhig bleiben’ is 
their motto, and ne aie te which adorns so many 
walls, they have faithfully kept....... 

The Ruhr Worker is proud to think that he is 
making history, that his peaceful resistance will be 
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remembered asa triumph of right over might. He 
hopes that it may set a lesson to the world-of the 
undying strength of the human will in a struggle with 
militarism. 
of a great principle I detect a sharper note. Through 
my conversations with the workers I hear the voice 
of the miners’ leader who, in grave tones and with set . 
face, said to me, as he pointed torthe ‘array of tanks 
in the square of Bochum, on the day of the funeral 
of the young man who was shot by the French there: 
“Lieber tot wie sklav.” (Better dead than slaves). 


Mr. Spender proceeds:: . 


“Before the seit aia a train with coal for France, 
Belgium and Italy left the Ruhr every twenty miuutes 
in the course of a day. The French in seven weeks 
have not got more than a day’s supply by force. 
They cannot work the railways. They dare not go 
into the mines. If they load the coal from the pit- 
heads by foree there are no wagons to take it out. 
They had better not try.... f | 
“By night these towns on the Ruhr, robbed of 
their natural defenders, stir ureasily. ‘Their streets 
are dark, for the French take what coal the 
can move. I have seen coal carts solemnly conducte 
under an escort with fixed bayonets through: the 
streets of Essen. At night no one feels safe. There 
are lawless soldiers about, and bad characters. In the 
streets death may come from the stray bullets of some 
scared patrol, At home, a knock at the door ma 
prove the summons for arrest by a corporal’s guard. 
The law of the hr ie is in force, and the modern 
tumbril, the motor-lorry, hurries its victims into prison 
or exile. or heavily 


suppressed 
censored.... 


‘Newspapers are 


EXTORTION OF MONEY BY THE INVADERS 


“In Gelsenkirchen the Oberbtirgermeister showed 
me today a number of depositions from the in- 
habitants of the town and others claiming restitution 
for the money which had been stolen from them in 
streets, when the French soldiers held up passers-by 
to search their pockets, for the fine which was levied 
on the town. Gelsenkirchen was the scene of an 
affray between some German policemen and some 
French officers who, driving into the town at night, 
refused to pay any heed to an order to light their 
lamps. The Germans say that one of the officers 
drew his revolver and fired at the Schutzmann ; the 
french say that the police ‘opened: fire first. There 
were casualties on both sides, and the town was: 
‘placed under martial law and heavily fined. It 
refused to pay, and after raiding the Town Hall the 
soldiers tried to extract what they could from the 
pockets -of — papi in the streets. The French - 
authorities had the grace to say. that this robbery 
under arms was due tothe mistaken zeal of an officer, 
and some of the money was returned... 


THE INVASION oF BOCHUM 


they have invaded Bochum, a large mining 
-nd manufacturing town. They seized the railway 
station and various public buildings, with the usual 
result that all the railwaymen walked off, and all 
the post-office officials ceased work. Once again they 
were faced with the maddening problem of discover- 
-ing how the signals and points worked, for the 
Germans before they left had altered the numbers of 
' the levers and disarranged -the delicate mechanism of 
control....Prockeding to the Rathaus they politely asked 
the mayor to provide them with furniture, motor- 


et beneath the yearning for the triumph ` 
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ears, and other necessaries. The mayor refused, and 
so did all the town councillors, who assembled in the 
Town Hall like Roman senators of old. They were 
all arrested and taken to the Court House in Wilhelms- 
platz, a great . crowd following. Here a tragic 
incident took place which I fear will occur with 
greater frequency as the French soldiers grow more 
impatient and nervous. A sentry, pressed by the 
crowd, and thinking that one of his friends was being 
molested, fired, killing a young workman and wound- 
ing two others. The same night a company of 
soldiers sacked the Chamber of Commerce, forced 
-~ open the safes which contained the salaries of the 

employees, and took out all the furniture. They drank 
all the wine they could find, looted the cigars, and 
threw about the archives of the Chamber in utter. 
confusion, wrecking the telephones and slashing the 
portraits of two Bürgermeisters. A bust of Bismarck 
had left a dent in the floor, as a reminder of the iron 
strength of its forehead as it was hurled from its 
pedestal, 


Tur Merops or THE Occupyise POWERS 


THE French and the Belgians were faced 

with a peculiarly difficult situation. They 
had at first decided only to send “a control 
commission of engineers with necessary 
powers to supervise the action of the Kohlen- 
syndikat to ensure the strict application of 
the programmes fixed by the Reparation Com- 
mission and to take all measures required to 
secure the payment of reparations.” Though 
this mission, called the “Mission Inter- 
alliée de Contrôle des Usines et des Mines” 
(M. I. C. U.-M.), was accompanied by 
two French infantry divisions and one cavalry 
division and a Belgian. detachment under 
General Degoutte, the French and Belgian 
Governments disavowed any intention of 
“proceeding at the moment to operations. 
of a military nature or to 


of a political character.” But passive 
resistance on the part of Germany 
rendered: any such restricted operation 


absolutely futile. The Mission was thereforé 
entrusted from the very first with wide 
powers for supervising the distribution of 
coal and for imposing severe sanctions on the 
personnel of the German administration and 
the representatives of the industrial groups and 
traders. Immediately upon entering the Ruhr 
area, General Degoutte proclaimed -a state 
of siege in the newly occupied territories, 
required the German civil authorities to ‘take 
_ their orders from -the French military. 
headquarters and demanded the surrender of 


an occupation * 


‘of whom 46,292 were 


“stiff 
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all arms and munitions in private hands. 
Infractions of these orders were to be 
punished severely. Iti has already been seen 
in what manner the -German people replied 
to these demands, and the Kohlensyndikat, 
against whom the Mission was to take the 
most stringent measures, at once removed to 


Hamburg, 

In the face of this novel kind of 
opposition, the French and Belgian 
Governments decided to act quickly and 


with. determination. They extended the 
area of occupation from [Essen to Bochum, 
cut the Karlsruhe-Basel line, and occupied 
the river-ports of Wesel and Emmerich 
to enable them to complete the customs 
cordon which they were setting. up against 
the unoccupied territories with the intention . 
of separating Germany from the heart 
of her coal area. In the Rhineland, where 
matters had so far been proceeding smoothly, 
the occupation had its natural repercussions. — 
The temper of the people under the Inter-- 
Allied Rhineland High Commission was- 
rising, and the Commission, now practically 
the instrument of the French and Belgians, 
began to increase the stringency of the control 
by forging new Ordinances (Nos. 181, 182, 7 
133, 184, 140, 144, 146, 147, 156). “The 
intention of this policy,” observes: Mr. Arnold 
. Toynbee, “was to assimilate the status of 
the Rhineland to that of the Ruhr and to- 
weld the tivo’ areas into a single province 
under Hranco-Belgian domination.” 


As the.strugele intensified, the sufferings of 
the German people in the Occupied Territory 
also became more and more cruel. We learn- 
on the authority of the French High 
Command that in Ruhr alone within twelve’. 
months “the Allies had killed 76 persons and 
wounded 92, either in reply to acts of 


_ aggression or in order to exact respect for 


their passwords; ...” To this. should be 
added the heavy toll of “Separatism” which 
came later, and that of the clashes in 
the Rhineland. Expulsion was the order of the 
day: from January to November, in Ruhr 
alone, 147,020 German citizens were expelled, 
State officials with 
families. Imprisonment and fine, 
sentences” by court martials and 
“exemplary punishments” became too common 


their 
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to be examples any more. Of this there 
is no more striking illustration | 
preposterous case of the Directors of the 


Krupp’s, which astounded the whole civilized 


world. On a charge of obstructing the 
Army of Occupation and disturbing the 
public peace they were condemned 
to sentences varying from finès of 100 
million marks to ten or fifteen years’ 
imprisonment. On a similar charge, the 


Burgomasters of Essen had been awarded 
2 years’ imprisonment with a fine of 5 million 
marks, and that of Oberhausen imprisonment 
for three years only. By the end of 
February every city and town in the Ruhr 
had lost its Chief Burgomaster, with four 
exceptions. | 

The war on the economie and industrial 
front was equally severe. Payments in coal 
had ceased and the industrialists refused to 
hand over the coal-tax to.the French. ` The 
French retort was the manning of the 
German customs offices by a Franco-Belgian 
personnel and the raising of a customs 
barrier, preventing the despatch of coal 
to the unoccupied territories. Stocks 
accumulated in the mines and factories of the 
occupied area, and an embargo was placed 
on them; as all that could be despatched 
to France had already been sent there 
as reparations, all funds belonging to 
coal-mines were seized on account of the 
unpaid coal-tax, and finally with its own 
personnel the M.LC.O.M. took over nine 
mines to maintain production. 


SEPARATISM, THE TRUMP Carp 
or THE FRENCH 


y E come now toa very important aspect 
of the foreign occupation of the 
Rhineland—the Separatist movement. Up till 
1923, Separatism, which had its leaders in 
Dr. Dorten and Herr Matthes, was “neither 
representative of the local German population 
nor an. important factor in international 
affairs.” In the British zone it was non- 
existent, in the Belgian and French zones it 
died a natural death as soon as foreign’ support 
was withdrawn. | | 
Its rise is accounted for by two factors : 
the disorganization of the German adminis- 


than the. 
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tration in the Occupied Territory as a result 
of the occupation and the encouragement and 
support given to the Separatists by the French 
authorities. As the note of November 10,1923 
of the German Ambassador in Paris explains : 


Owing to the mass expulsion of officials, especially 


the leading officials without exception, the 
administrative machinery is already shattered. 
Moreover, im almost all localities the population 
has been robbed of its leaders, since the policy 
of expulsion has not spared the heads of political 
parties and of the trade unions. Any enlighten- 
ment of the population has been impossible for 
months owing to the crippling of the entire non- 
Separatist Press by the most severe administration 
of censorship, the standing suppression of many 
newspapers, and the disallowance of all meetings 
not convened by the Separatists. 


French support in other forms was also 
given liberally to the Separatists. Though 
M. Poincaré repeatedly assured that the 
“Separatist movement was a quarrel among 
Germans in which France had no desire to 
take part,” everybody knew who stood to 
gain if this agitation succeeded, and every- 
body could ascertain the facts and draw his own 
conclusions from them. Thus, though fire-arms 
had been prohibited in the Occupied Territory 
to German nationals, the Separatists were 
permitted to carry them and even to form 
military organizations, Arms confiscated from 
the German citizens were given over to the 
Separatist bands, and the arms of the 
Separatists taken’ away from them by the 
German police were restored to them by the 
French, The Franco-Belgian railway orga- 
nization readily supplied the Separatists with 
transport, and railway stations were placed at 


their service ‘as bases of operations. ‘The 
p 


“marches of the Separatists into towns were 


frequently preceded. by the disarming of the 
German police by the Trench authorities who 
forbade their use against the Separatists, and - 
French troops screened the latter in actions. 


‘Interventions on behalf of the Separatists 
in order to enable them to gain their 
objective, or to frustrate any attempt at 
expelling them were very frequent. The 


authorities also put pressure upon the German 
administration to work under the Separatist 
regime, issued free railway passes and rations 
to the Separatists, countenanced the expulsions 


„and deportations carried out by them, and 
„forced the people to accept the Separatist 


paper money. 
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The French, seeking to create dissensions 
within the ranks of the German nation and 
to enlist support for themselves had of 
necessity to depend upon the lowest and the 
most debased elements of the population. 


The Separatists were the dregs of the Rhine-. 
land population, and their record in the year’ 


1923 was a reflection of their composition. 


They chose Düsseldorf, the headquarters of : 
the Army ~ 


the French general commandin 
of Occupation, as their first point of attack. 
On September 30, the Régie poured forth on 
the town some three to four thousand 
Separatists, who were hailed by” the 
citizens with the suspension of all ordinary 
everyday work, and who replied by 
opening fire on the ‘German police. The 
invaders, however, had the worst of it in the 
action. It was a severe check and could be 
overcome only with better’ organization and 
encouragement from external sources. This 
ensured, they attempted a putsch on 
Coblenz, Bonn, Wiesbaden and Trier, all of 
which were occupied in the course of a week 
(21st-26th Oct. 1923). But the Separatists 
had only a short hour of glory-——Dr. Dorten 
and Herr Matthes quarrelled for power, and 
the leaders had ` neither administrative 
capacity nor the good sense to appreciate 
its necessity. So, in spite of foreign support, 
the inflated bubble burst, and by February, 
1924, Separatism outside the Palatinate 
was dead and buried. In the Palatinate it 
secured a new lease of life from the support 
of General de Metz, chief delegate on the 
Rhineland Commission. At ‘Kreistag on 
October 24, he declared the . Palatinate to 
be an autonomous state. Discredited else- 
where, the Separatists were carried by the 
Régie into the Palatinate. Towns and 
villages were occupied, and the bands were 
not peaceful company. Reports show that 
the villages fared the worst under these 


disreputable bands, for they feared nothing 
—not even the publicity in the press 
of non-friendly allies. The Separatist 
reign of terror brought reaction in its 
train. The French found the game played 
out. As a result of personal 


enguir jes 3 


Mr. Clive, the British Consul-General for 


Bavaria and the Palatinate, sent on the 21st- 


January, 1924, a severe report pricking the 
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bubble, and by January 10 the Rhineland 
Commission appointed a Committee to 
liquidate the Separatist regime and reinstate 
the old Bavarian administration. Now burst 
the popular ' fury against the Separatists— 
wherever they remained they were expelled. 
At Pirmassens on ‘February 12 the 
Committee had to lay siege to the town 
and. hold its prominent citizens in hostage 
for a considerable. time. But the Separatist 
agitation had failed, and the. Committee 
put the finishing touches to. it. Until the 
retirement of General de Metz, however, 


Separatism had an indefatigable ally, but the 


London Conference of August, 1924, gave 
Germany the power to bring to book all 
persons guilty of high treason. 


THE BALANCE-SHEET OF THE MOVEMENT 


OR six months the German Government 

‘and the German people stood their 
ground. But the disastrous downward trend 
of the mark and the internal situation in 
Germany compelled them to yield at last. On 
September 27, passive resistance was officially 
abandoned by the withdrawal of all decrees 
and regulations relating thereto. On 
November 23, the Ruhr industrialists were 
compelled under duress to sign an agreement: 
with the M. I. C. U. M., and on December 1, the 
Régie made its peace with the German State 
Railways. The negotiations between the two 
Governments, however, remained abortive till 
the signing of the Dawes Report, which found 
a way out of the impasse. 

Jt is interesting at this point to cast up the 
balance of the movement which ended with 
an apparent, defeat but ultimate victory for 
the Germans. The heroic record of these six 
months showed them what unarmed resistance 
could do-even in the face of the most ruthless 
employment of military force. The economic 
consequences of this movement were, however, 
disastrous. It meant the complete exhaustion 
of Germany and almost the complete ruin of the 
Ruhr area and untold suffering for its: 
population. They could never retrieve what 
they had lost. On the other hand, the 
French were also not the gainers. While they: 


. complimented themselves on their ability to 


work the mines and the railways, the very 
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purpose for which this fateful move had been 
made,—the “productive pledges” of M. 
Poincaré, remained unfulfilled. The French 
authorities estimate the Ruhr and Rhineland 


gross receipts for the year at 1,329,195,000 


francs and the gross expense (for occupation) 


at 850,000,000 francs, leaving a balance of. 
479,195,000 francs. These figures have been . 
challenged as exaggerated. . Anyway, it is. 
admitted even by the French that the reparation. 


delivery of coal received by ` France and 
Belgium during 1923 under the new régime 
amounted to no ‘more’ than 25 to 30 per cent 
of the receipts during the preceding year. 
Thus, as an economic proposition, both 
the ocupation and the passive resistance 
proved to be failures. But the Ruhr episode 
ended with an abiding moral victory 
for an unarmed people, though during the 
struggle world opinion, to which Germany 
appealed, like God, 
the. side of the heaviest battalion. In this 
“unarmed war” there was ranged on one side 
the military power, the bayonets, the guns, the 
tanks, the armoured cars and machine-guns of 
France, and on the other, a people with 


stood substantially for | 
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their quiet determination not to submit to the 
invasion of their rights. Mr. Spender has 
remarked that the idea of passive resistance 
in the Ruhr had its roots in the character 
of the workers and needed little dictation 
from Berlin; that it was founded on respect 
for the. moral law—for the people of the 
Ruhr were pacifists and anti-militarists to a 


man. The Ruhr worker has the right to be 
proud and to think that he had made 
histery, that his peaceful resistance will 


be remembered as a triumph of right over 


might. He has truly set a lesson to the 
world of the undying strength of the human 
will in a struggle with militarism. 

As regards the.-Separatist ‘movement, it 
is but a familiar device. France. has not 
played this game for the first time in 
history, nor, for all we know, for the last 
time. Yet the fate of Separatism in the 
Rhineland: would stand asa warning to all 
future German sectionalists. It ought to 
give them pause to think and ponder well 
whether after all it would be worth while to 
play the fool, or, to use a better epithet 
perhaps, the traitor. l | 
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Eo ae Booxs im the principal European and 
all Indian Janguages are réviewed in THe Mopern Review. But 
` reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. “Newspapers, periodi- 
cals, school and ‘college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazine l 
articles, addresses, ete., are not noticed. -The receipt of books received _ + —: 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating ; 


thereto answered, 


ENGLISH — 

MODERN INDIA . . 

A co-opérative survey. -~ Edited by Sir John 
Cumming. There are seventeen contributors’ 
qneluding the editoro “There are among 

them three ex-governors of Indian Provin- 

ces, one ex-general, one ea-resident, several 
ex-members of the l. C. S, and so on. Pp. 
S04L+viti, and some maps. Cloth. Oxford 
University Press. Price 3s. 6d. net. Reason- ý 
ably priced. - 


NATIONHOOD FOR INDIA 

By Lord Meston, K. O. 8. L Pp. 112+ viii. 

Cloth, Oxford `: University Press. Price 5s. 

net. Prise too high for a small book printed. 

an big type. , ‘ i 
We do not feel called upon to review in detail 

these two books of imperialistic propaganda. Not 

that it would be very difficult to expose their tenden- 


~ 


ciousness and inaccuracies, their suppressio vert and ` 


suggestio falsi, and their conscious or unconscious 
glorification of British rule and Britishers and the 
conscious or unconscious. depreciation of India and 
Indians. The ressons’ are different. The writers of 
these books.are free men-free to write whatever they 
believe to be true or want others- to believe to be 
true. On the other band, we are not free men 
politically, not free to write what we believe to be 
true and of ~vhosé truth we can give convincing proofs. 
The ordinary’ laws and the present extraordinary 
ordinances of British-ruled India are such that truth- 
telling is very risky. It would have been 
taking such risk if any useful purpose could have 
been served thereby. But it is not necessary for 
enlightening educated Indians to review -such books— 
for they know the truth; and the number of our 
British readers is so small and Britishers are so 
little open to conviction as regards the seamy side of 
their rule and exploitation of India that it would be 
practically lost labour’ to write much for their 
information. 


~ 


worth - 


an xl, No criticism of book-reviews and notices ~ are 
published —Editor,. THE MODERN REVIEW., co n 
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- We do not want to concern otřselves much. 
with matters of opinion. Let us_take some figures 
given by Sir Harcourt Butler in the first’ chapter -ot 
Modern India. Therein he writes: “The Hindus 
who observe caste number about- one ‘hundred and - 
seventy millions, the Muslims cighty millions, Hindus . 
not in caste. seventy-five inillions, Buddhists,’ Chris-.” 
tians, Sikhs, Jains, and Parsis twenty-four millions.” - 
As the total comes up to 349 millions, Sir - Horcourt’s 
figures obviously relate to ‘'the:census. of 1931, accor- 
ding to which the population of the whole of India 
(including Burma) is 352,986,876. By “Hindus 
not in caste” Sir Harcourt evidently means the 
‘depressed’ castes including the ‘untouchables’. But 
is he such an ignoramus as not to know that the 
‘depressed’ castes also “observe caste.” Let that 
pass, however. The preface to Modern India is dated 
15th September, 1931. The revised totals of the 
population in India at the recent census were publish- 
ed in the Guaxeite. of India on the, 19ik° September, 
1931. But Sir Harcourt being a big British man may 
have got his figures earlier from the census office. 
The officially published figures, however, do not ` 
contain any caste statistics. If they were ready 

before the 19th September last, why were they not 
published on that date along with the. other census’ 
statistics ? If they were: not ready, wherefrom did | 
Sir Harcourt get his figures? It is ‘stated in 
Vol. I of. the Census .of India 1921 that the-term 
“depressed ‘classes’ “has-no final definition, nor is it 
certain exactly whom it covers.” ‘Conjectural figures 
are useless. It is extremely difficult to say which: 
castes are ‘depressed? The division of Hindus into 
those who “observe caste? and those who are 
‘depressed’ is mostly conjectural, and is due at the. 
present time to a sinister motive underlying the 
conspiracy between the separatist Moslems and other 
‘minority groups’ and British imperialists to under- 
state the number: of Hindus and minimise their 
importance. But let us take the latest official figures, 
ones they are an overestimate. They are to be 
foind on page 40, Vol. I of the Simon Commission 
Report, which warns the reader that the figures “are 
an estimate’ and that in most provinces “there is a 


wide margin of possible error.” - There- they are stated’ ` 


to form 19 per cent. of the toial popilation of British 
India (excluding. Burma), accdrdiig to- the census of 
1921. .Atthe recent .census . this percentage’ cannot 


‘have increased ;—most’ probably, owing to ‘the efforts. 
of social reformers and «other catises,-it has- decreased’. - 


` And this’ percentage’ ïs- substantially: the same, in 
- British and -Indian . India. The, -total - population of 
the whole of India’ (minus~ Burma) is: 338,321,258. 
"29 per cait, of this figure is 64,281,039. -Sir “Harcourt 
says’ the figure ‘is- 75 . millions. There: is much 
' difference. between 75 ` and 64 milions.: Again, 
according to the recent census the. total Hindu 
population in India oe Burma) number.237,756,215. 
- Tf from this 170 million caste -Hindus . (Sir Harcourt’s 
` figure) be deducted, we get 67,756,215 as the number 
‘of those “not.in caste.” There is much difference 
again betweeñ 75 - millions and this figure. So Sir 
Harcourt is unreliable as regards his figures. 


‘Regarding army | expenditure General Sir George - 
“It is-often objected that the expense ` 


--Barrow writes : 
_ of the Army, represefits an=- excessive proportion of 
the expéndituré of government.in India. The figure 
usually quoted, 43 per cent, is, however, misleading, 
‘as it is based only on the central budget, which 
nowadays is".separate from- the provincial -budgets. 
- The correct proportion is approximately a . quarter 


of the central and provincial . budgets combined.” - 


-Granted. India has no navy. worth the name, and no 
air force comparable to even much smaller organized 
nations. Yet, according to General Barrow, India spends 
25 per cent of her central and provincial budgets on 
: defence. France spends 21.9 per cent -on defence 
(war, navy, air and colonies), Germany 5.1 on army and 
navy, Great Britain 13.8 on army, navy and air forces, 
' United States 16.5. on army and navy, and Italy 


23.6 on army, navy and“air-forces. . So, even assuming | 


‘Generals. Barrow’s’ dictum to -be correct, India is 
ccompelléd to spend an exorbitant amount-on defence. 
In Natsonhood for. niia- Lord Meston attacks 
Hinduism both directly and indirectly, though he has 
dittle - accurate knowledge of it. According to him 
Hinduism is “the least eelectic ` of - cultures,” and it 
‘cares little. about philanthropy’! The cloven foot. 
appears when in writing of child marriage Lord 
- Meston omits to mention that it is the British 
Government which opposed all legislation against it 
until somehow a Mindu reformer succeeded in getting 
-a modetate law against it enacted. The author also 
fails to record how great has been the relaxation of 
‘tthe pardah. On p. 36, the author writes thus about 
communal- riots: “Unless the tumult is encouraged 
-or allowed to spread, the law. can pretty quickly be 
enforced” Who encourage the tumult or allow it to 
spread ? ss 


THE PROBLEM OF FEDERALISM 

. A Study tn, the History. of Political Theory. 
- In Two Volumes. „By Sober Mogi. With a 
preface by Professor Harold Laski. Royal 
Svo. Two volumes, pp. 144. Cloth, gilt 
letters, 36s, net per -` set: of two volumes, 
George Allen and Unwin Limited, London, 


As a federal constitution for India is at present 
-one of the important. topics of discussion in India 
and Great Britain, if is necessary for both British 
and Indian statesmen and publicists to understand 
what federalism means in theory and has meant in 
theory and practice during many a century in many 
countries. This elaborate and scholarly work will 
-help greatly in such acquaintance with the subject, 
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-and. will, therefore, be considered a timely publication, 
though -it has- not been published with that object. 


It is a‘ comprehénsive and critical survey of the 
historical -ideas of federalism as a form of state 
organization, and. their application in practice. 
Professor: Laski rightly observes in his preface that 
in this work “Mr. Mogi has traversed ground which | 
it is unlikely any scholar will-travel again, at least’ in 


quite. the sameway.” The book is divided into three - . 


parts, dealing with the history of American fedéral ideas, 


the histořy ‘of. ` British federal” ideas, and the ¿history ` 


of German federal ideas. In’: the “first part, ~ before 
treating of modern- federalism ‘in the United States of . 


_ America, ‘the author has given an=: account of the 


origin of the federal idea, Grecian federalism, the rise 
of the Roman Empire and of various .subsequent 
developments in Europe. He has also dealt with the 


influence of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


on modern federalism. —_ coe re 
So far as the different types of ancient and modern 
occidental federalism are concerned, the author’s treat- 


. ment of the . subject is elaborate and adequate.. But 


he has not told us . whether there were any types of 
federal. ‘organization in oriental countries. So far at 
least as India is concerned, .we find that in Hindu 
Polity (Butterworth & Co., Calcutta) Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal has briefly dwelt upon federal councils, 
fede:al States, and *tederal imperialism as existing in 
ancient times in this. country. It would ne good if 
Mr. Jayaswal were to give a more adequate account 
of federalism in ancient India in 4 separate -essay or 
pamphlet. Sa ae te 
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THE INDIAN PEASANT UPROOTED. © 
A, study of the human machine. By Margaret 
Read, M. A. (Cambridge). Wath a foreword 
by the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, D. O. L., 
LL. D, Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Labour àn- India. Crown Svo., pp. 
256 +atv and four alustrations. Cloth. 6s. 
net. Longmans, Green & Co. Lid., London. ` 


Mr. Whitley says in his foreword “that Miss Read 
has taken the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India; with its formidable eighteen volumes 
of evidence and retranslated ‘them into terms‘ of 
individual lives. This has made ‘her narrative inter- 
esting, whereas “a bluc-book is necessarily dull and 
dry.” The characters in her Dook are with one or 
two exceptions men and women ‘interviewed by the 
Commission during their visits to factories, mines and - 
plantations.” The circumstances in which they are 
depicted are taken either from the ‘evidence or from 
the authors own experience during .a period of 
residence in this country. ‘Miss Read’s is a useful 
book, full, too, of human interest. -. 


" 


SOME RESULTS OF THE CENSUS IN 
BARODA 


By Satya Vrata Mukerjea, Census Commis- 
sioner; Baroda State, Crown folio. Pp. 
94 and many maps and diagrams, 


Mr. Mukerjea is to be congratulated on the prompt 
publication of this volume. In it he discusses the 
results of the recent census in Baroda in a scholarly 
way. All the usual items of a census are dealt with. 
It is encouraging to learn that the number of literates 
in the State has increased over 59 per cent, male 
literates by 53 and female literates by 93 per cent, 
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ras A there is a:vast amount of illiteracy still to 


` liquidate. For of persons of the ages of 5 and upwards 
only 209 per thousand are literate. | - 
THE MADRAS STATES DIRECTORY E 
1931. The Pearl Press, Cochin. Rs. 5. O 


4 


It is a pictorial .reference book of statistical, 


historical and commercial information regarding the . 
five Madras States of Travancore, Cochin, Pudukkotai,.-; 


Banganapalle and Sandur. The book. is well got-up 
and contains a mass of useful information, properly 
arranged.: . - oa ee e 


ANNUAL REPORT- OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OE THE INDIAN CHAMBER 


” OF COMMERCE; - “CALCUTTA, 1930 
M. P- Gandhi, 135, Cannang- Street, Caleutta. 


: p 
* 
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. and commercial avocations:* For this 


‘marine: topics, railways, and public - affairs in 
~. Numerous are the subjects on which it has addressed 


- forthe Prevention of Cruelty to, Animals, 
_ Bengal Conciliation: -Panel, -on.. the --Behgal Pilotage 
‘Dues-Committee, and on the: Board of Apprenticeship 


extent. è 


-Price Rs. 2-6. 


-- This--volume, with: its: index alone covering 12 
pages, shows that- the- Chamber takes a; keen and 
active interest in all “matters relating to: customs, 
finance, industry and labour, law* and een, 
eneral, 


Government, commercial bodies, ete. Great credit is 


-~ dué'to it for its-activity. 


- The roll of members of this Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, in Calcutta shows that most of them hail 
from dutside Bengal, Bengalis rain a very small 
os pee From the year of its formation -up to 

931, no Bengali has been its president. It has 
representatives on the body of Calcutta Port Com- 
missioners, on the Bengal’ Nagpur Railway Advisory 
Committee, on the East Indian::. Railway Advisory 
Committee, on the Conimercial Pahel of the Railway. 
Rates-Advisory Committee,.-on - the: Calentta aan 
, on the 


Training--ħumbering -fourteen in all, bùt not:one of- 
them is a Bengali- These. facts show Bengali business . 
capacity. in an: unfavourable.. light.“ There . is- no. 
uestion that thé Bengali has. been beaten in the race 
or making money. and -serving the public by industrial 
‘ 3 zhe is ` certainly 
to blame.. „He need not try ta throw the blame on. 
others, even. if any- other... party be to blame to` some 


$ 


“ 
` 


“he bid - 
- be a 
>° sa 
ppa 
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THE NATIONS VOICE... 
Being a collection: of Gandhiji’ g. speeches in- 
Engiand and- St, Mahadev ` Desat’s : account. 

of the sojourn (September to December, 1931). 

Fdiled by C. Rajagopalachar and J. O... 
Kumarappa. Printed and. -published: by 
Mohanlal. Maganlal Bhatia at Navajivan `+- 
Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 340+viti, witha  -.- ~ 
very attractive portrait of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Half Khaddar and thick boards. Price not 
mentioned. - pate 


MAHATMA GANDHI AND, “INDIA’S 
STRUGGLE FOR SWARAJ 

Edited by B. Sen-Gupta, MA, and R. 
Chowdhury with Foreword by Ramananda 
Chatterjee. Modern Book Agency, Caleutta. 


Ro 


These are very timely publications. The first gives 


in a handy` form all the speeches delivered by 


- Mahatma Gandhi in England and` Sjt: Mahadev 


wt 
. 
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Desai’s account of Gandhiji’s activities while there. 
This account contains, of course, all that. Gandhijé 
said on public and ogee ame occasions during the 
outward voyage from India and in ‘various places in: 
England. It is altogether a very interesting and! 


-informing volume. 


The second book, which is illustrated, is. edited by 
Mr. B. Sén-Gupta, the Calcutta Editor of the Free 
Press of India and Mr. R. Chowdhury of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, and contains all the important docu- 
ments and speeches from the Lahore Congress up to 
the conclusion of the second ‘Round Table Conference 
relating to the political situation. $ 


à i R. ©. 
INDIAN PROHIBITION MANUAL 
By .C.. Rajagopalachar. Gandhi Ashram, 
Tiruchengodu (South India). Price 4 as. 
60 pp. - x 9 l 
This is an excellent handbook on the subject of 
total prohibition adapted to Indian conditions. It 
explains the nature of alcohol, its relation to health: 
and morals; pricks the bubble of such theories as that 
of ‘moderate doses’ and ‘gradual reduction’ (which, as‘in 
politics proper, by merely-putting off the real solution, 
makes it all the more difficult of-achievement); shows ` 
by means of figures the amazing national waste on : 
intoxicants -and puts forward appropriate points for 
platform speaking in a concise and handy form. -It ` 
graphically presents to the reader that the funds 
om -land revenue and income tax and -the money. 
spent on education, ,added together, fall far short of” 
what the people waste on drink and drugs. Such 


_ treatment of the subject is bound to strike the 


reader’s imagination and is therefore of sterling value 
from the point. of view of propaganda. We- recommend, 
this manual to the notice of all well-wishers of India 
who are-interested in the question and we feel sure that 
its very moderate price -will make it possible for alf 
tempérance workers, “however humble, to buy-.a copy 
and profit by its perusal. are Oe as 
: PRIYARANJAN SEN . 


THE FUTURE CONSTITUTION OF 
INDIA 


A critical study of the Round Table 
Scheme, by an Indian Nationalist. Published 
by The All India Book Depot, University 
Road, Allahabad. Price 6 as. 


This pamphlet of 58 pages is the result of a very 


careful study of all the available literature on the `’ 


work of the first Round Table Conference in the 
light of a wide knowledge of modern’ constitutions 
and constitutional questions and an intimate acquain- 
tance with Indian conditions. It contains a thought- 
ful contribution to the discussion of the Indian cons- 
tittitional-.problem at this juncture and ought to be 
read by every one interested in its right solution. 

_ The views expressed, by the author are, as a whole, 
constitutionally sound,. «permeated with the nationali- 
stic spirit and above all:dominated by common sense 
and practical considerations., The author has made valu- 


able suggestions in each case—imcluding the commu- 


nai problem—which deserve careful consideration. In. 
a short compass the author has discussed almost all 
the fundamental problems of the Indian constitution 
and has set forth the various constitutional issues 
clearly. The. pamphlet deserves wide publicity. 
GURMUKH N. SINGH 
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HISTORY OF SULTAN ALAUDDIN., | 
KHILJI l 7 ` 

By Sultan Hameed Warsi, M.A, L. L. B., 
tawah; pp. 95, published by Rat Rahib 
Bam Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad; 1930. 


We welcome this short biographical sketch:-of 
Sultan Alauddin Knilji from the pen of Mr. Warsi 
who is evidently a lawyer. 
academy -should also come forward with original 
contributions to the history of, medieval India in 
order to balance the inevitable bias of non-Muslim 
writers in inter Page the lives and actions of India’s 
Muslim rulers. Mr. Warsi’s .book is ‘certainly not a 
finished product of mature scholarship. His PEERI 
equipment and industry --are “not commensurate wit 
'his ambitìon. His study seems to be confined to the 
works of Ziauddin Barai, Amir Khùsru and Ferishta. 
He is altogether in the dark about the importance of 
numismatics and archaeology as sources of history. 
Among modern works he has not consulted indispens- 
able books like Professor Krishnaswamy Aiyangar’s 
Advent of Islam into Southern India. His indifference 
to geography is deplorable and as such it is hopeless 
to study movements of the Sultan and the campaigns 
of his generals. Siwana (a Jodhpur fortress on the 
Gujrat border), is spoken of as a fort “situated on an. 
eminence 100 miles from Delhi” (p. 28) without 
mentioning the direction. Either Mr. Warsi has not 
visited Delhi or he must be sadly unimaginative ; 
‘because it is otherwise difficult to. account for his 
silence on the lofty Alai Darwaza and the unfinished 
‘Minar of Alanddin which do not escape.the notice of 
even indifferént sight-seers. = 

Mr. Warsi’ has a peculiar fancy for making 
unwarranted. changes in the names of well-known 
‘historical personages; e.g, Queen Raziya’s lover 
Yaqui’ made Yaqub (p. a ;; Ahmad Chap as it 
apparently reads, is meaningless, it is.given a meaning 
‘by amang Chap into Habib ọn the alleged authority 
of Ferishta in preference to that of Ziauddin Barani 
{p. 5, foot-note); Sanga Deo and Sankan Deo on p.-33 


‘are useless variants for the name of the Deogarh- 


prince Shankar Dev. . The author has quoted in 
Persian a price-list of articles without giving a full 
English translation. The.price quoted therein seems 
absurd, œ. g. sugar selling 14 tanka (Rs, 2-4 annas 
according to Mr. Warsi, foot-note, p. 59) whereas 
wheat sold 7} jitals (about 34 annas), per maund. We 
do not know whether “Banat” (p. 62) 2 e. brocade 
was ever sold by weight at the rate of 24 tankas in 
the reign of Sultan Alauddin Khilji. We’ suspect that 
either the author’s inadvertence or the printer’s devil 
is responsible for turning “Nabat” i. e, sugarcandy 
into brocade. | 

We should now discuss a few original remarks of 
the author, e. g., “Later on the Emperor was raised 
do the prestige of Divinity, and came to be 
Zal Ubah” The author has cited no authority for 
such a startling statement, and we doubt if there is 
any at all. Arabia and Islam knew no Zil Ullah till 
‘the Iranian theory of ‘divine: right. of kings was 
‘imported by Persian converts: ` Zil Ullah means 
“Shadow of God” in the same sense as Adam was 


‘spoken as the Image of God. In almost every page. 
of the Mughal Court historians, the Emperor is called ` 


‘Zill-i-Sobhani. Even Alauddin himself entertained no 
idea of raising himself to the prot of: Divinity ; 
his highest ambition of early years having been to 
make himself the prophet of a new cult of sword 


~ 


~“ 


- Zia Barani says. The author. concludes his book 


-_ 


It is high time that 
briliant Muslim graduates outside the walks of the“ 


known - country. 
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with the help of his four Ansar-like companions, 


as 
-by. 
comparing Alauddin with Napoleon Bonaparte and ; 
the effects of the Khilji revolution on dian è - 
society with those of the French Revolution in Europe. | 
Mr; Warsi says ‘that like Napoleon, Sultan Alauddin 
deserves to be called “the peasants’ emperor.” Is it. 
because Sultan Alauddin expressly ordered his tax- _ 
atherers to -take away everything from the peasants ~ 
eaving only enough corn and dake (curd) to -suffice 
them from year to year ? “Like the French Revolu- 
tion, the Khbilji. revolution had transformed the. 
society of Hindustan, ‘The idea of social distinctions 
was practically lost.” (P. 93). The Khilji revolution 
was not such a = hee event ¿as Mr. Warsi thinks. , . 
There is nothing like social revolution .in the rise — 
of the low-born slaves and eunuchs to. bog dukes in | 
the State. If the French Revolution ‘is-to be compared. 
with anything, it must be orly*with ‘Islam itself as * 
urke declared in his Reflections on, the French. a 
Revolution. Mr. Warsi’s attempt to Fa pione -the ke- 
Padmini myth is certainly creditable, and he could» 22 
learn more about it ‘trom’ Gaurishankar  Ojah‘s A 
monumental work Rajputana ka Ihthas:(pp. 493, Ey. = A 
We have’ indulged in a lengthy review of ‘a4 
small book because its hero Alauddin Khilji.is-a =`; 
unique character in history worthy of. careful study. *_ / 
Mr. Warsi’s book in its next edition will .certainly -x` 
fill a pressing need if only he cares to rewrite it a 


-~ « 


in the light of the most up-to-date researches.’ - 
K. R. QANUNGO +- 


LANCASHIRE AND THE FAR EAST 


-By “Freda Utley, M.A., (London). Messrs. 
George Alien and -Unwin . Ltd., Museum 


oe London. Pages -595.;-Price 158... «> ` 


This study. on. the cotton industry tis the result: . 
of the investigations carried- out; under.. the. auspices- + 
of the Ratan Tata Research*Studeritship theld- Py the. s 
author at the London . School ‘of-Economies. The. -€ 
statistical and other information: was collected duringa `~ 
fairly Jong sojourn in-Japan ‘which “afforded. unisual. 
opportunities: tothe ` writer-.for. studying at close 
range factory manageniént and ¢onditions:of labour. . 

- The importance of the cotton ‘industry -cannot be 
exaggerated and its development is of ‘equal interest. 
At: the “close. of the 19th century Great Britain was 
heading the, list “of< textile nianufacturing nations, ` 
possessing more cotton’ spindles. than.: all, thé rest 
of the world put together. ‘A~-set-back ‘of-considerable 
importance is registered a--quarfer df a,century later. 
In 1927 Great Britain had only’ 57,548 out of a total 
of 164,616 spindles, <e. more than one-third of the 
world’s cotton spindles. Yet Great Britain retains 
still the leadership in -textile production ; she spins 
a larger proportion of» fine yarns than any other 

The development and kasd seat of the industry in | 
J aan presents a most wonderful achievement. Japan 
had 2,414,000 spindles in 1913, in 1980 she had 
6,836,516 spindles. But what price has been paid 
for this marvellous development ? The chapter . on 
labour-conditions -in the. Japanese. mills gives: the 
answer to this question. In spite of the improvements 
which seem to have been made in the conditions of 
‘the workers, factory girls are, in- a most pitiable 
condition. The writer quotes a song which is sung. 
by girls at work and which reveals the true state. 
of things : a 
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. +» “Qur-home is dark with poverty - 
=- ‘Thotigh-I am only twelve years. old 
>. |. They sold me to a joint-stock company ; 
-` - J slave in the factory for a few pennies.” 


“The, majority. of the girls in the mils are very 
| come straight from the elementary 
A factory at the age of twelve or fourteen. 
„They know little of their rights. They know they 

>~ have been- contracted’to the factory, and frequently 
., believe. they must stay out their two or three years. 
. Moreover, their parents are in _ bitter need of their 
earnings ; there is the threat of ‘starvation at home 
to keep'them at work, however bad ‘the conditions 
imposed upon them. Only when they have been a 
certain time in the factory do they dimly begin to 

_Tealize the need to combine with the other girls and 

.* the. men to improve their conditions. When. they are 

yý conscious of this and ready to act, it is fre- 
worn out in 
| work is up; 
and a new lot of little serfs takes 


- young, having 
- school to the 


quently the case that they are alread 
health sand their contracted period of 
they go home, 
~ “their places” (p. 165.) 
~ The textile industry in 


ee the Indian people” 


that “for the present the 


(meaning principally the Japanese mills in China 
will come in the next two or three years to hol 


a far greater share of the Indian trade even than. 
As to the second factor, 
$ produce more 
_ than double the quantity of goods produced before 
`. the war, and the amount of trade lost by Dancashire 
> nto the. Indian mills is greater than the total amount of 
'.* Japanese goods now imported into India. Put in 
- another way India accounts for about 76 per cent of 
-Britain’s loss on the pre-war figure, and Japan for 
. `> 20, per cent. At the same time the: production of 


at present” (p. 261) 


2 + 


it is stated that “the Indian mills now 


ke- 


--,,lndia’s handlooms, far from decreasing, has actuall 


. inereaséd in comparison with pre-war. figures” (p. 277). 
<, The extent to which the poverty of the Indian 
| subject of 
chapter XII. The facts quoted make a -most painful 
' reading. The total ‘consumption of cloth is said to 


masses *,-affects the industry is the 


..- he now ‘much the same as in 1913-14 in spite of 


“millions that have been added to India’s population. 
` Clothing is one of the primary needs of mankind, 
-the other two being shelter and food. The fact. 
. therefore that India’s millions are able tó spend. less 
spent in pre-war days points 


‘In clothing than they 
to increased poverty. 


“In England most people imagine that British | 
rule in India has oroni increasing prosperity to 
of the case 

prove exactly the opposite, as can be incontrovertibly 
disclosures of the various Royal 
Commissions which have investigated different aspects 
of Indian life and by the independent research work 

_ done in various parts of the country, no less than 
‘by the unmistakable evidence of her declining per 
capita, consumption of clothing. It is this fact of 
-increasing poverty among the vast peasant population 
affects Lancashire far more than 
<. increased production by the Indian mills or increasing 


the mass of the people, but the facts 


shown by the 


=» of India which 
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. © the | its relation to India is 
studied: in -all its aspects. Chapter X opens with the 
statement that “the decline in British exports is to 
be: explained under three main headings ; increased 
production by the mative mill industry, Japanese 
competition, decreased per capita “consumption by 

eop] (p. 250). The author arrives 

-` ab the conclusion in regard to Japan’s competition 

wm~ In -.Indian trade- after a careful study of statistics- 
> t rincipal rival of Britain 

is Japan, and I consider that Japan and China 
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‘Japanese competition. I “have. “accordingly: devéted - 
two chapters: to the examination of the economic 
position of the Indian -people and the»: causes of their 
poverty.” Ta io a oe 
‘Lhe writer commenting ‘on the part played by the 
Government in the development of the industry says : 
"The history of every country hasshown that modern .- 
industries can be developed only with the active-assistance 
of the Government in the shape of subsidies, protec- 
tion and orders, and in India none of this assistance. | 
‘has been forthcoming. The most striking contrast to` 
India is offered by the development of Japan during the 
last sixty -years—a development rendered possibleonly by > 
the whole power of the State being used to, assist the 
development of capitalist large-scale industry. In Indis- 
orders for Government stores: were always, up to the- 
time of the war, placed in a pena -In India’ there 
was no possibility of the Indians carrying out ‘an 
independent customs. policy.. Moreover, the - Indian 
Government looked with disfavour on attempts toe 
encourage industrial development” (p. 337)... *" 
-The writer has scathing comments on the policy of 
the Government, which she blames for a large portion. 
of India’s poverty. A great array of facts are brought 
to prove her contention. The book cannot be put 
aside as “hot-wind” or “gas-bag.’”’ The facts will have 
to be challenged and as most of them are from Govern- 
ment reports and Royal Commissions, the task. will not 
be an easy one. oo 
It is greatly to be desired that the book will -find 
wide circulation in England and specially in Lanca- 
a so that the true state of things will be appreciat- 
ed. 


LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKES- 
PEARE AND OTHER DRAMATISTS’ 
By 8S. T. Coleridge. Oxford University 
Press: London. 1931. Pages 298. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN KEATS 
By Lord Houghton. 1981. Pages 282. 


Of the first of these reprints, it would be presump- 
tuous on our part to comment or to criticize. Admirers 
of Coleridge, as well as those of Shakespeare and 
other dramatists, will be glad that the lectures are 
being placed within the reach of the less gifted in -the 
possessions of the world. About the second}:we can 
only register our feelings of sadness which the ‘letters 
of John Keats leave in our hearts. What a tragic 
life! What a loss to the world! | 

. - P. G. BRIDGE 


SRI MADHWA a ; 
His. life and doctrine? By ©. R. Krishna 


Rao, B.A., B.L., Prabhakara Press. Udipi. 
1929. Pp. 2 +159. 


. À really handy and excellent . volume has been 
published from Mangalore.. Twenty-two years back 
we had of course Padmanabhachar’s elaborate book 
on Thé Life and Teachings of Sri Madhwacharya: 
Krishna ` Swami Iyer was a pioneer in this field. 
The work of the author is absolutely different from 
both its predecessors in respect of its scope and 
mode of treatment. We are glad to note that in a 
‘popular work like this no abstruse question has 
ZA touched, only the most important questions 
-have been selected and. treated in the most popular 
method. The work is divided ‘into two parts, the 
first of which deals with Madhwa’s life and the second 
with his doctrine. The second part gives a bird’s-eye 
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THE RAINSTORM 


After an Old Painting of the Kangra School 


Prabasi Press, Calcutta 
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view of the :dutlines: of the’ entire doétrine. The:* miscellaneous. topics ‘finally give us some of hiss € 
philosophical ‘discourses’ being far from heavy and maturest’ findings and . reftections and we cannot . 


dull ` are interesting throughout. Each of the 


conclusions of Sri:.Madhwa has been stated lucidly 


and with reasons why and how they were arrived 
at. The appendix gives. a list of Sri Madhwa’s 
thirty-seven : ‘works.. The transliterations of proper 
names arè out of date. í om 


- . AMULYA CHARAN VIDYABHUSHAN 
MANU AND YAJNAVALKYA 


A comparison and a contrast : atreastise on 
the basic Hindu Law by K. P. Jayaswal, , 
M. A. (Oxor), Barrister-at-law. Butterworth 
& Co. (India) Ltd. 1980. Calcutta. Pp. 
XXIV +331. 


This treatise consists of the Tagore Law- Lectures . 


delivered by the author in 1919.. . 

A jurist of international fame like Joseph Kohler of 
the University of Berlin and editor of Archiv ‘fur 
Rechts und Wirtschafis Philosophie, applauded Mr. 
Jayaswal’s writings as marking ‘a new stage in the 
history of the study of Indian law.’ We hope that 
someday Kashi Prasad Jayaswal will be honoured as 
the Joseph’ Kohler of modern India. 
doubt now that he has- opened an altogether new 
line of research which will continue to encourage 
ever fresh batches of workers in the same field and 
to develop ever new schools of Hindu polity and 
historic jurisprudence of which he is a veritable 
pioneer. 

_ The historic background 
is supplied by the author 
three chapters of the book : 
code of Manu, the date and origin of the code of 
Manu and the date and character of the code 
of Yajnavalkya, ‘Those who are accustomed to accept 
the conclusions of Biihler and Jolly will find plenty 
of things in these chapters to unsettle their set 
theories. The. age of the Dharmasutras and of the 
Dharmasastras have been fixed after a most pains- 
taking scrutiny of all the available materials, old and 
new. In his comparison between Manu and 
Arthasastra, in establishing a doctrinal affinity between 
Manu’s code and the Gita and in discovering 
Sumatt Bhargava as the author of the current Manw’s 
code, Mr. Jayaswal appears at his best as an 


in and through the first 
Hindu law before the 


‘antiquarian and historian of Hindu Law. Then as a- 


constitutional lawyer he scores in his analysis of the 
‘theory of sources and administration of law as well 
as.in establishing the constitutional norms of Manu 
and Yajnavalkya.in* the fourth and fifth chapters. 
Then” follows six- organically composed chapters on 
applied jurisprudence—Law as it is understood by 
the general public: The law-court and pleading 
VI), Law of Evidence (ch. VII), Criminal Law 
ch. VIII-IX) and Contract (X-XI) form nearly 
one-third of the. volume that will be appreciated 
and quoted by professional lawyers for generations 
to .come. None but a practising lawyer of Mr. 
vaiyaswal’s experience could have disentangled and 
deduced so many brilliant principles of our 
‘Juridical life, from the chaotic mass of our ancient 
texts offen so desperately conflicting and tantalisingly 
fragmentary. - His historic intuition is unfaltering 
and when we watch Mr. Jayaswal ‘struggling with 
Supreme composure and self-confidence with those 
jarring atoms of ‘fancies and facts’ and invariably 
coming out triumphant by establishing the. truth, 
we feel that a jurist is indeed born, not made! 
The last two chapters on Family. ‘Law - and 


There is no - 


: Edited and Published by Dr. L. M. 
of Hindu jurisprudence ~ 


in Indian manufactures. 


‘or Begg Sutherland & Co., N. 


help quoting, while congratulating 
author, his pregnant . words at the end of his- 
epoch-making “Hinde Polity: . 
“The constitutional progress made by the Hindu: 
-has probably not been equalled, much less- 


. surpassed by any polity of antiquity. The great. 


privilege of the Hindu at the same time is that. 
-heis not yet a fossil: he is still living with a. 
determination which a great historian (Dt 

has characterized as a tenacity which bends but. 
does not’ break. The golden age of his polity 


the learned. 


i ae . 


‘Ties not in the past but in the future. His. ` 
modern history begins with the 17th .century =: 


when Vaishnavism preached the equality’ of all: 


s 


men, when the Sudra, the helot of the ancient f ` 
- Hindu, preached shoulder to shoulder with thë- 


Brahmin (who welcomed and encouraged it), when 
the God of the Hindu. was for the first time- 
worshipped with hymns composed by a. 
Muhammadan, when Ramadasa declared that man 


is free and he cannot be subjected by force, and. ™ 
when the Brahmin’ accepted the leadership of the `- 


Sudra in attempting to found-a State.” 
DIABETES MELLITUS ITS ` n 
DIETETIC: TREATMENT 
By Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S. (Retired), 

Basu, 
Allahabad, 1930, -15th Edition, price. 
Rs. 2, pp. 160, | A 


AND 


This little book is the work of the versatile writer,. w. 


the late lamented Major B. D. Basu. That the book © ~. 
has run through fifteen editions is asufficient index óf- 


its popularity. Within the compass óf this little- 
volume the author has been .able to put together a. 
surprisingly large amount of material collected from 


many workers on this subject. The illuminating and- 


thought-provoking comments of the writer on the- 
different aspects of the problem -of glycosuria make: 
the book intensely ` interesting reading. 
pity that the writer had not had _the opportunity of 
proving some of his conclusions by hospital and 
laboratory: experiments. As a result of this the- 
evidence sometimes seems to be unconvincing. The 
relationship between blood pressure and glycosuria. 
has not been definitely established. The author’s view 
that glycosuria is a symptom of intestinal - toxaemia. 
certainly deserves consideration. The chapter on 
treatment is full of interesting suggestions. The 
author has always kept in view the peculiarities of 
the Indian dietary on the one hand and the require- 
ments of the Indian patients on the other. The book 
is certainly an important contribution to 
problem of diabetes in India. 

l i . G. BosE 


SWADESHI DIRECTORY 


Published by the Allahabad Swadeshi 
League. Price 3 as. 


A useful guide-book for everyone who is interested 
A number of errors seems. 
to have crept in, which, we believe, will be rectified in 
the next edition. For instance, Britannia Biscuit Co. 

W. Soap Co.. ete., 
which are British, have been included in ihe directory.. 
Similarly, the Bengal Immunity Co., Ltd., who manu- 


It is a- 


x 


facture vaccines and sera, have been included under’ 


a. 
5 . 
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manufacturers of musical instruments ! But these are 
only minor defects. SS 
. n l NIRMAL KUMAR BASU 
SPIRITUAL LIFE : A 
By A. H. Jaisinghani. Ganesh ..& Oo., 


‘Madras. With d.foreword byi. L. ` Vaswani 
and an miroduekon by the author. -> 


_ The book deals with the following subjects which 
speak for themselves : What is Spirituality ; Religion 
and Spirituality ; The New Revelation'; Science and 
Progress ; The Concomitants of Spiritual Life; Beauty 


- and . Spirituality; Forms. and the Spirit ; and Methods 


and Realization. 
We are very glad-to find that the author, like the 
so-called religious men and their name is legion, has 


- not been in search of religion by advising to shun the 


re 


. .. BENGALI-PORTUGUESE 


sre 


world as maya, or the door of the hell, but he has 


_ sought God in the world instead and I hope he has. 


been successful. He has said these pregnant words in 
the introduction: “The realization of the One is the 
purpose of our being. But as the One is reflected in 
the Many, it is to be sought through them. The 
Many should be regarded as the gateways of the One.” 

e are quite at one with his standpoint. We are 


glad the author has written the book and we whole-: 


heartedly recommend the book to the respectful atten- 
tion of those who are really interested in a healthy 
religion. oe ; a T 
eee DHIRENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGIS 


“MANOEL DA ASSUMPOAM’S BENGALI 
‘GRAMMAR 


Facsimile reprint of the original Portuguese 
with Bengali translation, ‘and selections from 
his Bengali-Portuguese vocabulary. Edited 
and translated, with ‘introduction, by 
Professors Suniti- Kumar Chatter, “MM. A 
ve) D.Tnit. (London) and Priyaranjan 
pen 


University Press. Pp. wit +137, Crown 
4to. Cloth. Price not mentioned. - . 


This is an important and scholarly work, The 


- Bengali. grammar in Portuguese reprinted in it was 


_ vocabulary. :The work 


£ from the pen of Professor. Suniti 


written in 1734 and published in Roman characters 
in Lisbon in ,1743. It, therefore, shows how Bengali 
was spoken and written two centuries ago—particular- 
ly in the eastern parts of Bengal. It also contains 
selections from the authors Bengali-Portuguese 
of translation from the 
‘Portuguese has been done by Professor Priyaranjan 
‘Sen. The valuable introduction containing, among 
.other things, a brief history of printing in India, is 
umar Chatterji. 


sae . “R. C. 
TS © MARATHI- > 
RAJDHANI RAYGAD 
By Vishnu Vasudev Joshi (Rajguru and Co., 
Poona) Pp: 158+vi, two. maps and three 
pictures. Re. 1 ee B s 
THis little book consists öf two „parts, a . history 


-of the fort and a guide for visitors to it. The life of 
‘Shivaji naturally gives our author occasion for much 
gush ‘and uncritical and irrelevant writing., For 


THE MODERN REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 1932 


` eyer revised by the 


A, Calcutta University. Caleutta “a 
first introduced several reforms, 


. Granth `- Mala, -a » 
- The .book. is hastily prepared. Instead of Lalaji’s 


+ 


instance on p. 55 foot-note, he swallows Keluskar’s - 
fanciful theòry that in. November, 1679 (the time of the 
sack of Jalna), Aurarigzib had entered the Deccan with 
treasures, while in point of fact the Emperor arrived 


‘at Aurangabad on 22nd March 1682, or more than 


two years. afterwards. The book has been padded 
out-with some trivial information and useless poetry. 
The material portion of it could well have been 
condensed-into half the present size and then served - 
as a useful gpuide-book. If the historical -portion is 
author’ he should carefully 
utilize the English Factory records, which are 
available in print, and other authentic sources of | 
information. j - 

J. SARKAR 


searar afzara Life-imprisonment by Mr. 
V. F. Joshi, Price Rs. 2. 


The book may be'classed as novel with a purpose 
and as such it should be read’ not only as a work 
of art but as an essay on the necessity of dissolution 
of marriage in_.the Hindu society -illustrated with 
a large number of examples, where the fetters of 


‘martiage become unbeara le to the weaker sex, who 


alone in Hindu society are bound by. them. M 
Joshi has taken every concievable case of the in- 
compatibility of wedded life and has _ effectively 


handled it. His style is somewhat quaint as he 


very frequently indulges in archaic expressions and 
words only found in old Bakhars and often lapses 
into Gujeratized Marathi. The interest in the mani- 
fold plot however helps the reader to glide over 
the stumbling-block of the style and the novel, makes 
a delightful as well as interesting reading. a. 


by Mr. Joshi, M. A, and Dr, 
Sathe, Price Re. 1. | 


The book deals with the life and. work of 
Mr. Kirloskar, the dramatist. Prior to Kirloskar the 
condition of the Marathi stage was far from, being 
attractive to the cultured mind. It was.he who 
which raised the -> 
Marathi stage toits present condition. - 

The authors are congratulated on their admirable 
attempt to write a history of the Marathi stage. 


sfasta Religious 
Mr. G. R. Sane. Price Rs, 2. 

"This ‘part of the book ‘givés an outline of the 
development of ree ous thought in: India since the 
times of the Vedas. Different doctrines of the . 
different sects are treated cursorily with due respect 
to their founders. 

The style of the author is beautiful and ‘full of 
force. His peculiar way of. addressing the: reader is 
very common in current Gujerati literature. - 


History of `- ndia by 


asqa 4z Autobiography and Life of Lale Låjpat 

Rat: -Price Rs. 2. Pages 800. ee l ; 
This is the:97th publication of the Bharat Gaurav 

well-known. series of Bombay. 


brother’s name his own name is mentioned’on page 172. 
Numerous dates and months are given without indi- 
eating the year. Words like Bilayat ( motherland) are 
wrongly used. The book ‘tells the readers that 


Lalaji was the issue of an intermarriage, as his 


- 
~% = ~ 
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father was a Jain while his. mother :had come 
from a Sikh family. It is impossible to- find out 
from this book when Lalaji went to and returned 


from Europe. Some sentences seem to be incorrect” 


gramatically, but the information supplied in them 
is new to Marathi readers. Piece x 
“V. S. WAKASKAR 


GUJARATI 


DAMPATI SHASTRA. . | 


By Thakkur Narayan Visanji. of Bombay. 
ard Board, Illustrated. “Pp. 224. Price 
Rs, 2-0-0 (1931) > 


The author has considered the reasons of a 


h 


happy -and an. vanop married life from 
different points of view and has read about 11 Sans- 
krit, 43 English and American, 3 Bengali, 5 Hindi 


and 5 Marathi books on the subjecte of Sexuolo 

before venturing to write this work. ` He has graspe 

the essentials of this important topie - very well and 
expounded them in a practical way. As. is usual 
with him, he never makes" a statement without 
quoting his authority in original He has, with his 
admirablé equipment for this task, been able to produce 


+ 


a.good book, indeed. 


AKHARI FESLO, PARTS I & II 

By Natwarlal Maneklal Dave. Pp. 158 and 
395, Printed at the Suryaprakash —Printin 
Press, Ahmedabad: Thick card board, 
Illustrated. Price, Annas Hight and -Annas 
Twelve respectively (1931). 


“The Last Shot: This is how Mahatma - Gandhi 


-regards his present effort to obtain Swaraj for 


191 


India. Both the parts of this book give a continuous, © 
history of -the..movement, since the time when at.. 


‘Gauhati at its 41st session the Congress changed: 


its demands from self-government to independence, 
till’ the time when Gandhiji went to: the Yerayeda, 
prison. It is a compilation of the speéches, writings. 


and articles of Gandhiji himself ‘and of others who. 


always remain near to him, like Mahadev Desai,. 
Pyarelal, and others. The famous march to Dandi 
and the innumerable incidents in connection with it,. 
are given here in- detail, and altogether we find it a. 
very useful compilation, cheap for the price. 


AVDHOOTI ANAND 


Published by A. N. Modo, of Nadiad, printed at 
the Suryaprakash Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper cover. Pp. 181. Proce Re. 1 (1931). 


Brahmachari Sri Pandurang, who is known as. 
Rang <Avadhoot, who left service and lived as a. 
Sariyasi at Nareshwar on the banks of the Nerbada. 
has composed a large number of Bhajans (devotional 
songs and religious verses) which have been --collected 
and published with the title of -Avdhoott Anand by 
the present — publisher. He was a follower of 
Dattatreya and hence the songs bear the colour- 
of that creed. They are written in Gujarati and 
Hindi, and show good signs, of inspiration ‘and 
learning. Ushah Prarthana ‘or Mmatutinal songs, - 
(Prabhateya), and Atma chintan, both by this samé., 
Swami, fully keep up the spirit of the larger work. 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION 


IGANDHI-WILLINGDON CORRESPONDENCE 


The Gazette of India for January 16, 1932 - 
- publishes the text.of the telegraphic correspondence 
between Mahatma Gandhi and the Government : 


.- © Porttican l 
= The 14th Janiwry, 1932. 


No. 8.—118,—The following correspondence is pub- ` 


‘lished for general information. : 


1: Telegram from -Mr. Gandha to’ Fas Excellency. 


~. the Viceroy, dated the 29th December, 1931. — 
I was “unprepared ‘on, landing yesterday to find 


Frontier and U. P. Ordinances, shootings in Frontier 


-and arrests of -valued- comrades in both, on top of 
‘Bengal “Ordinance awaiting “me. I do not. know 
whather I am to: regard these as indication that friend- 


‘iy -rolations -‘between ug are -closed or whether ‘you | 
expect me still, to see. you and receive ‘guidance from ` 
-you-.as td course I am to pursue in advising Congress.” 
~ I wotld esteem wire in reply. l 


“2; Telegram from the Private Secretary to the 


` Viceroy, © Mr.<Gandhi,, dated the 31st December, 1931. 


No. 306-C.—THis. Excellency desires me to thank 
you for your telegram _of the 29th instant in which 
-you refer to Bengal and -United Provinces and N. W. 
F. P. Ordinances, In regard to Bengal- it has been 
-and is necessary for .Government to take all possible 


measures to prevent. dastardly assassination of their 


“Officers and of private citizens. ` 


2.. His Excellency, “wishes me to say that he and ` 


‘his, Government desire to have friendly relations with 
-all political parties and with all sections of the public 
and in particular to securing co-operation of all in 
*oreat work of., constitutional reforms which they are 


-determined to push forward with minimum delay: Co-.- 
„operation, however, must be mutual and His Excellency -~ 
-and ‘his. Government cannot reconcile activities of. 
“Congress in the- United Provinces and N. W. E. P.- 


with -spirit of friendly co-operation which good. of 
“India, demands. 


3. As regards United Provinces you are doubtless, 


-aware that while the Local Government were engaged 
in devising- means tò , give all” possible relief in the 


existing situation; the Provincial .Congress Committee . 


authorized’ a no-rent campaign ‘which is now being 
- vigorously pursued by Corigress organizations in ‘that 


‘ province. This action on the part of - Congress bodies 
has compelled: Government: to take measures to prevent 
a general state-of disorder and spreading of class: and 
communal -hatred ; which campaign, if cOntinued ‘un- 
‚checked, would inevitably-izivolve. a; 

4, In North-West Frontier Province, Abdul Qaffar 
Khan and bodies he controlled have continuously 
engaged in, activities against Government and in 
fomenting ‘racial ‘hatred. He. and his - friends -have 
persistently réfused all overtures by the Chief Commi- 
sioner to secure their co-opération aŭd -rejecting the 


a 


a 
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_ declaration - of the, Prinie Minister, have declared in 


favour of complete independence. . Abdul Gaffar Khan 
has ` delivered. “numerous speeches open cto no other 


.. construction. than as ineitements to revolution and his 
-adherents havé attémpted to stir trouble in tribal area. 
` The Chief ‘Commissioner - with ‘the. approval of His 
_-Jexcelleney’s Goverriment hag shown utmost forbearance 


and to the: last moment continued -his efforts ‘to, secure 
assistancé of “Abdul Gaffar in carrying’ into effect with 
the least possible delay, the-intentions. of His Majesty’s 


‘Government regarding constitutional: reforms in the 


province. The Government ‘refrained from taking 
special measures ‘until activities of Abdul ‘Gaffar Khan 
and hiè associates and in particular ‘open and intensive 
preparation foran early -confliet.. with, “Government 
created a situation of such grave.-menace to-peace of 


‘province and of tribal areas as to make it impossible 


further to delay action, His Execilency understands 
that Abdul Gafar Khan was in: August. last?’ made 
responsible for leading Congress. movement’ in. province 
and that volunteer organizations he ‘controlled. were 
specifically recognized by All-India Congress Committee 
as Congress organizations., His’ Excellency désires me 
to make it clear that his responsibilities for peace and 
order make it impossible for‘him to’ have any. dealing 
with persons or organizations upon whom-. rests the 
responsibility for activities abové outlined. You have 
vourself been: absent from India onthe businéss of 
Round Table Conference ‘and-in: light of the’ ‘attitude 
which you have. observed theré, His “Exéellency is 
unwilling to believe that-yoù have -petsonally rany 
share in responsibility. for-or that you ‘approve of 
recent activities of-Congress‘ in the United Provinces 


‘and North-West Frontier Prevince. -If this isso, he 


is willing to scé you and- to givè. you his views ` as to 
the way in which you . can best exert’-your influence 
to maintain a spirit ` of co-operation. which animated 
proceedings of Round Table Conference, -but His Ex- 
cellency feels bound to emphasize that ‘he will not be 
prepared to discuss with’ you measures- which Govern- 


. ment of India -with the full approval of His Majesty’s 


Governnient “have “found it necessary to adopt ‘in 
Bengal, ‘United Provinces and ‘North West Frontie: 


` Province. These-measures must iu any case be kept 


in force until théy have. served purpose, . for which 


‘they were imposed, namely’ preservation ` of.law and 
order essential to 


good Govérnment. On receipt of 
your reply, , His Excellency ` proposes: to-publish this 
correspondence. a ae. 


8: Telegram from Mr: Gandhi to the! Private: Beere- 
‘tary to His’ Excellency the’Viceroy, dated 
'. ‘the Ist January, 1932.° 
I thank His Excellency for wire in reply” to miné 
of 29th instant. It grieves me For His. Excellency 
has rejected in à -manner_ hardly., befitting: his. high. 


| position, an advance made in’-friendliest spirit. I had 
. approached-as seeker wanting light on questions while 


` 


` 
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I desired to understand: Govertiment : version of very 
serious and extraordinaty: measures to which I made 
reference. Instead of appreciating my advance, His 
Excellency has rejected it by’, asking me to repudiate 
my valued colleagues in advance and telling me- that 


even if I become guilty of such dishonourable conduct: 


and sought an interview, I could. not even discuss 
these matters of vital importance to the nation. 


In my opinion, constitutional issue dwindles into. 


insignificance in ‘face of° ordinanees and acts” which 
must, if not met with stubborn resistance, end in utter 
`” demoralization of nation.” I hope no. self-respecting 
Indian will run risk -of killing national.spirit for a 
doubtful contingency of sécuring: a constitution to 
work which no nation with a staniima may .be left. Let- 
me also point out’ that as to the’ Frontier Province, 
your telegram contains a narration of facts which, on 
face of them, furnish no warrant for. arrests of popular 
leadears, passing of extra-legal ordinance, making life 
and property. utterly insecure. and shooting . unarmed 
peaceful crowds for daring to.demonstrations against 
arrests: of their trusted leaders. If-Khan Saheb Abdul 


- Gaffar asserted the. right. of complete independence. it’ 


was a natural claim and the claim made with impunity 
by the Congress at Lahore in 1929 and by me, with 
energy. put before the British Government in London. 
Moreover let me remind the Viceroy that despite 
knowledge on Government’s part that Congress an 
contained ‘such .claim, I was invited to attend London 
Conference as Congress delegate. Nor am I able to 
detect in a meré.refusal to attend Durbar an offence 
warranting “summary imprisonment. If Khan Saheb 
was fomenting racial hatred, if was 
regrettable. I have his own -declarations to the con- 


trary, made: to’me, but assuming that he did foment- 


racial hatred; he was entitled - to open trial, where he 
could have’ defended himself against accusation. 
Regarding United Provinces, His Excellency is surely 
. misinformed, because there was no “no-rent” campaign 
authorized by Congress, but whilst negotiations were 
proceeding between Government and Congress represen- 
tatives, the time for collection of-rents actually arrived 
and rents‘ began to be demanded. Congress meh were 
therefore “obliged to advise tenants to suspend pay- 
ment’ pending the result’ of negotiations and Mr. 
Sherwani: -had . offered - on’ behalf of the 
Congress to withdraw. this advice if the authorities 
suspended. collections .pending negotiations. I ven- 
ture to suggest that this is not a matter which can 
be so.: sūummarily dismissed as your wire has done. 
Controversy «in: the United “Provinces is of a long 
standing -and involves. well-being of millions of 


peasantry known to be, economically’ ground down.. 


Any Government jealous of the welfare of the masses 
in its charge would. wélcome voluntary co-operation 
of a body ‘like the Congress which admittedly exer- 
cises great influence over the.masses and whose one 
ambition -is to serve them faithfully and let me add 
that I reeard the withholding of payment of ‘taxes 
as an inalieniablé ancient. and natural right: of a people 
who -have exhausted “all. other means cof seeking 
freedom -from’an unbéarable economie burden. I must 


repudiate Suggestion that. the Congress has slightest. 


desire to promote disorder in any shape or form. 


As to Bengal, the Congress . is. at one with the 


e Government in condemning. assassination and should 
heartily co-operate with the Government in measures 
that “may be’ found necessary -to' stamp out such 
. crimes. .But whilst: the Congress would . condemn in 
‘unmeasured terms the methods of terrorism, it can 
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- 


undoubtedly. 


‘Committee including myse 


‘to co-operate with Government, 


‘recent activities of the Goyernment of 


“sending herewith “text. of | 
-Excellency thinks it worth while to see me,- operation 


rejoinder ‘and.- the 
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in no way associate itself with Government terrorism 
as is betrayed by ‘the Bengal Ordinance and acts 
done thereunder, but, must resist within the limits 
of its prescribed ‘creed of non-violence, such measures 


_ of legalized Government terrorism. I heartily assent 


to the proposition laid down in your telegram -that 
co-operation must. be mutual but your telegram leads 
me irresistibly to. the conclusion that His Excellency 


` demands co-operation from: the. Congress without 
- returning any on behalf.of Government. I can read 


in no other way his. peremptory- refusal to discuss 
these’ matters which, as I.have endeavoured to show, 
have ‘at least. two sides. Popular ‘side I have put 
as. I understand it, but before committing myself 


‘to definite judgment, I was anxious to» understand 


the. other side, --2.¢., the Government side, and then 
tender my advice to: the Congress. With reference 
to the last paragraph. of- your telegram, I may not 
repudiate moral liability for the-.actions of my 
colleagues, whether in the Frontiér Province or in 
the’ United Provinces, -but I: confess that I was 
ignorant of the detailed actions and activities of 
my colleagues whilst I was absent from India, and 
it was because it was netessary for me to advise and 
guide thè Working Committee ofthe Congress and 
in order to ‘complete my knowledge, I sought with 
an open mind and. with the best of intentions an 
interview with His Excellency and deliberately asked 
for his guidance.-‘ L cannot; conceal.. from- His 
Excellency my opitiion that the reply he has condes- 
cended to send was hardly a return for my friendly- 


‘and well-meant approach, and- if--it is not yet too 


late, I would ask -His Excellency to reconsider his 


‘decision and see me as a friend without imposing 


any conditions whatsoever as to the scope or: subject 
of discussion and I, on my part, can promise that 
I would study with an open mind all the. facts that 


he might put before me. I wouid.. unhesitatingly and 


willingly go to the respective provinces and with the 


-aid of the authorities study both sides‘ of the question 


and- if I came to the conclusion after “such a study, 
the people were in the wrong and that ,the Working 
f were misled as to the 
correct position, and that the Government: was ‘right, 
I should have no hésitation whatsoever in ‘making 
that -open confession and guiding the Congress 
accordingly, . Along with my desire and willingness 
must place my 
limitations before His Excellency. Non-violence is 
my absolute creed.’ I believe that civil disobediehce 


. is‘ not only the natural right of people especially 


when they have no effective voice in their own 
Government, but that it also is an efféctivé substitute 
for violence or armed rebellion. I’ can’ -névyer;: there- 
fore, deny my creed. In pursuance thereof- and on 
the strength of uncontradicted reports: supported by 

India to the 
effect that there may be no other opportunity for me 
to guide the- public, the Workmg Committee has 
accepted my advice and passed -resolutions tentative- ` 
ly sketching a plan of. Civil -Disobedience. I am | 
of. resolution. If His 


of the resolution will be suspended pending our 
discussion . in hope it may ‘result in the resolution 
being finally given up.. I admit that correspondence 
between His Excellency and myself is of such grave 
Importance. as not to brook delay in publication, [ 
am, therefore, séndiig my telegram, your reply, this 
l Working’. Committees resolution 
for publication. < © °°: 


>: 
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| Text of Resolution of Working Committee 
a referred to above.] 

The Working Committee has heard Mahatma 
Gandhi’s account of: his visit to the West and con- 
sidered the situation created by the extraordinary 
‘Ordinances promulgated in Bengal, United Provinces 
and the Frontier Province and by the actions of 
the authorities including the numerous arrests made 
among those. of Khan Abdul -Gaffar Khan, Mr. 
‘Sherwani and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and by the 
shootings in the Frontier Province of- innocent men 
. resulting «in many deaths and many more being 
- “injured. The Working Committee has also seen the 


oe télegram from His Excellency the Viceroy in reply 


to the telegram sent by “Mahatma Gandhi to him, 
’ The Working Committee is of opinion that these 
several acts and others of. lesser gravity that haye 
-taken place in some other provinces and the telegram 
from His Excellency seem to make further co- 


.- operation - with the Government -on the part of the 
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Committee regards the shootings in that Province 
of - innocent and unarmed. men to be wanton and. | 
inhuman and. congratulates the brave men of the 


-Frontier Province upon their courage and endurance ` 


and the .Working Committee has no doubt that if 
the brave people of the Frontier Province retain their 
non-violent spirit in spite of the gravest provocations 
their blood and their sufferings would advance- the 
cause of India’s independence. The | Working 
Committee calls upon’ the Government of India to 
institute a public and impartial enquiry into the 
events that have led up to the passing of these ` 


Ordinances the necessity of superseding the ordinary 


courts of Law and Legislative machinery and the . 
necessity of several acts committed thereunder. And ` 


‘thereafter if a proper, enquiry is set up and all 


facilities are given to the Working Committee -` 
for the production '`.of evidence it will be 
prepared to assist the enquiry by leading evidence `: 
before it. The Working Committee . has considered 
the declaration of the Prime Minister made before 


tterly impossible unless th | 
ea ae aday SeA Thess a d eee the Round Table Conference and the debates in the 


telecram betray no intention on the part’ of bureau- Houses of Parliament and regards the declaration as 
cracy to hand power to the people and are ` calculated ` wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms of the 
to demoralize the nation. .They also betray want Congress demand and places on record its opinion 
of faith in the Congrees from which co-operation that nothing short of complete independence Ra 
is expected by the Government. The Working full control over the defence and external affairs an 
Committee yields to no one in its abhorrence of finance with such safe-guards as may be demonstrably 
terrorism on any account whatsoever resorted to necessary in the interests of the nation can be re- 
by individuals such ds was recently witnessed in . arded by the Congress as satisfactory. The Working 
Bengal but it condemns with equal force terrorism. Committee notes that the - British Government was 
practised by its recent acts and Ordinances. The . not prepared at the Round ‘Table Conference ` to- 
Working Committee marks the dèep national humilia- regard the Congress as representing and ‘entitled to 
tion over the assassination committed by two girls -speak and act on behalf of the nation as a whole | 
in Comilla and is firmly convinced that “such crime | Without distinction of'- caste, creed or colour. At 


does great harm to the nation especially when "the same time the Committee.recognizes with sorrow - 
through’ its greatest political mouthpiece—the that communal harmony could not -be attained at 


the said conference. : The Working Committee invites 


+ Qongress—it is pledged to non-yiolence for achieving 


‘Swaraj. But the Working Committee can see no- 


justification whatsoever for the Bengal Ordinance 
- -which seeks to punish a whole people for the crime 
‘ of a few. The real remedy lies in dealing with the 
known cause that prompts such crime. If Bengal 
Ordinance has no justification for its existence the 
Ordinances in the United Provinces and the Frontier 
Province have still less. The Working Committee is 
of opinion that the measures taken by the- Congress 
in the United Provinces for obtaining agrarian 
-relief are and can be shown to be justified. The 
Working Committee holds that it is the unquestion- 
able right of all people suffering from grave economic 
distress as the tenantry of the United Provinces is 
admittedly suffering to. withhold payment of taxes 
if they fail as in the United Provinces they have 
failed to obtain redress by other constitutional 


composing. the nation. 


the nation therefore to make ceaseless effort to demon- 
strate the capacity of the Congress to represent the 
nation as a whole and promote an atmosphere that 
would make a constitution framed on a purely 
national basis acceptable to the’ various communities 
Meanwhile - the Working 
Committee is prepared to tender co-operation to the 
Government provided. His ‘Excellency the Viceroy 
reconsiders his telegram and adequate relief is granted 
in respect of the. Ordinances and its recent acts, free 
scope is left to the Congress in any futute- further 
negotiations and consultations to prosecute the Congress 


-claim for complete independence and the administra- 


tion of the country is carried on in consultation with 
popular representatives, pending the attainment of 


- such independence.. The absence of any satisfactory 


response from: the Government. in terms of the 


‘foregoing paragraph the Working Committee will - 
regard as an indication on the part of the Government 
that it has reduced to nullity the Delhi pact. In . 
the event ofa satisfactory response not. forthcoming. 
‘the Working Committee calls upon the nation to 
resumé civil disobedience including non-payment of 


methods: In. the arrest and ‘imprisonment of Mr. 
Sherwani, the President of the United Provinces 
-Gongress Committee, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
the Working General Secretary of the ‘Congréss, who 
were proceeding to Bombay to confer with Mahatma 


| i and to take part in the meeting of the £ ; : ; ; 
Ting Committee: -Ee Government have gone taxes‘‘under the following conditions -and illustrative 
‘even beyond the limits contemplated by their heads :—(1) No province or district or, tahsil or 


village is bound to take up civil disobedience unless 
_the people thereof understand the non-violent. nature 
of the struggle with all its implications and are 
ready to undergo sufferings involving loss of life - 


Ordinance in that there was no question whatsoever 
‘of these gentlemen taking part in Bombay in a no- 
-tax campaign. In’ the United Provinces—so far as 
the- Frontier Province is concerned on the Govern- 


‘ment’s own showing there appears to be no warrant 
. fot either the promulgation of the Ordinance or the 
arrest and imprisonment without trial of Khan Abdul 
Gaffar. Khan and his- co-workers. - The Working 


= ns 


and property—(2) Non-violence must be observed: 
in thought, word and deed in the face of the 
gravest provocation, it: being understood . that 
the campaign ‘Is not one of seeking revenge or 


inflicting injuries on the oppressor. but ‘if is one 
of converting him through ‘~self-suffering and 
self-purification—(8) Social boycott with the inten- 
tion of inflicting: injury on Government _ Officers, 
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police or anti-nationalists should not be :undertaken ` 


and is wholly inconsistent with the spirit of non- 
violence—(4) It should be borne in mind that non- 
violent campaigns are independent of pecuniary 
assistance therefore there should be no hired volunteers 
but their bare maintenance and maintenance of the 


dependents of poor men and women who might have’ 


been imprisoned or killed is permissible wherever , it 
is possible. The Working Committee, however, expects 
workers in the cause to continue the struggle even 
though they might have to suffer privations—(5) 
Boycott of all foreign cloth whether. British or of 
other countries is obligatory under all circumstances— 
(6) All Congress men and women are expected to 
tse handspun and handwoven khaddar to the ex¢lu- 
sion of even cloth manufactured in the indigenous 
mills—(7) Pickettin E of liquor. shops and forei 

cloth shops should be vigorously conducted chiefly 
by women but always so as to ensure perfect non- 
vidlence—(8) Unlicensed manufacture and collection 
of salt should be resumed—(9) If processions and. 
demonstrations are E only those should join 
them who will stand lathi charges or bullets without 


moving from their respective places—(10) Even in’ 


non-violent war boycott of goods manufactured by 
the oppressor is perfectly lawful imasmuch as it is 
never the duty of the victim to promote or retain 
commercial relations with the oppressor. Therefore 
boycott of , British goods and concerns should be 
resumed and vigorously prosecuted—(11)_ Civil breach 
of non-moral laws and of laws and order injurious 
to the people wherever it is considered. possible and 
advisable may be practised—(12) All unjust orders 
issued under the Ordinances may be civilly disobeyed. - 


å. Telegram from the Private Secretary to Ms 
Excellency the Viceroy, to Mr. Gandhi, dated 
the 2nd January, 1932. 


No. 3-S.—His Excellency desires me to acknow- 
ledge receipt of your telegram of Ist January which 
has been considered by-him and his Government. 

They much regret to observe that under -your 
advice the Congress Working Committee has passed 
a resolution which’ involves general revival of Civil 
Disobedience nnless certain conditions are satisfied 


which are stated in your telegram and the resolution. ~ 


They regard this attitude as the more deplorable 
in view of the declared intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government and Government of India to expedite 
the policy of constitutional reform contained in the 
Premier’s statement. mae 
_ No Government, consistent with the:/discharge of 
their responsibility, can be subject to condition sought 
to be imposed under the menace of unlawful” action 
by any political organization, nor can the Government 
. of India accept the position implied in your telégram 
' that their policy ‘should be dependent on the judgment 
of yourself as to’ necessity of measures which Govern- 
ment have taken after the most careful and thorough 
consideration of the facts and after all other possible 
remedies-had been exhausted. 

His Excellency and his- Government can hardly 
believe that you or the Working Committee contemplate 
that His Excellency can invite you, with the hope 
of any advantage, to an interview held under the 
threat of resumption of Civil Disobedience. 

They must hold you and the Congress responsible 


+ 
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for all the consequences that ‘may ensue from the 
action which the Congress have announced their 
intention of taking’ and to meet. which Government 
will take all necessary measures. i 


5, Telegram from Mr. M. K. Gandha, to the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, dated the 8rd January, 1932. 


Thanks your wire even date. 
expressing deep regret for decision of His Excellency 
and his Government. Surely it is peni to deseribe 
honest expression opinion. as threat. May 


and 
not 
was 


carried on whilst civil disobedience was on 
that when pact was made civil disobedience was 
given up but only discontinued. This- position wa 
reasserted and accepted by His Excellency ‘and his 
Government in Simla in September last prior to my 
departure for London. Although I had made it 


clear that under certain circumstances Congress might. - 


have to resume civil disobedience Government did 
not break off negotiations. That it was made clear 
by Government that civil disobedience carried with 
it penalty for disobedience mercly proves what civil 
resisters bargain for but does not In° any way affect 
my argument. Had Government resented attitude 
it was open to them’ not to send me to London. 
On the contrary my departure had His LExcelleney’s 
blessings. Nor is it fair or correct to stiggest that 
I have ever advanced the claim that any policy of 


Government should be dependent on my judgment. 


But I do submit that any popular and ` constitutional 


Government would always welcome and sympathetically... - 


I “cannot help’ 


I remind ., 
Government that Delhi negotiations were opened and. 


consider suggestions made by public bodies and their ` 
representatives and assist them with all available” ` 
information about their acts or ordinances of which- -` 


public opinion may 
messages have no other 


whose position was justified. Meanwhile -I.. wish to 
assure Government that every endeavour will be 
made on 
without malice and in strictly non-violent manner. 
It was hardly necessary to remind me that ~ Congress 
and I its humble -representative are responsible for 
all the consequences of ‘our actions. 
H. W. EMERSON. 
Secretary to the Government of India. 


MR. VITHALBHAI PATEL’S STATEMENT ON 
THE RESULTS OF THE 2nd R. T. C. . 


Mr. Vithalbhai Patel,: ex-President of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, issued the following 
statement on the results of the second Round 
Table Conference to the Press on his -.arrival at 
Bombay from Europe on December 28, 1931, 
which was circulated by the Associated Press of 
India ; l 

I should like, in.the first place, to explain- the 
meaning and implications of the ite Paper, and 
next to state how far the national demands as 
embodied in the resolution of the Karachi Congress 
have been conceded. 

At the close of the 
the Prime Minister announced the 
Majesty’s Government in regard to 


disapprove. I claim that my : 
meaning than what ‘is: 


art of Congress to carry on struggle © 


first Round Table Conference ` 
olicy of his — 
ndia, and the — 


White Paper now issued at the close of the second- 


Round Table Conference merely 


reaffirms that. policy 
without any. modifications. a 


. 
- 


aA 


wen, 


suggested in last paragraph. Time alone. will’ show,. , 
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. + tt“ is> significant that the White Paper. ignores “may be demonstrably proved to be in the interest of. 
, altogether the-most important. documeńt, namely, the India.” ~~ mia o E 
‘ Gandhi-Irwiñ Pact, which secured the co-operation, of I have no doubt that-any impartial reader of ‘the 
> - the Congress to the Round Table Conferénee. - White Paper and the Congress resolution will come 
+ Those: who maintained that the Gandhi-Irwin Pact to no other conclusion than that the White Paper 

"Was an advance on the declaration of the 10th rejects every demand, made by the Congress. — 
. January-1931, must have been thoroughly disillusioned. Resérvation of national. defence and external affairs 
= The words in the pact ‘in the interest of India’ by ‘ih the hands of the Governor-General means the 
:. which -Congressmen swore till yesterday have not rejection of the Congress demand for complete 


even been mentioned in the White Paper. independence even in that limited interpretation of the 

6.9 eed CONDITIONS IN THE WHITE P APER phrase, namely, “voluntary patnership with Br itain.” 
=.” «According to the policy outlined in the White INSULT ADDED TO INJURY N 
:, . Papër; India is to have responsibility at the centre if, -> In his speech in the House of Commons the Prim 


_¢ and: only. if, the Centrál; .Góvernment and the Central Minister goes further and adds insult to injury when - 
>“ Legislature are constituted on an All-India Federal in answer to some interruptions, he more than once 
. basis. “Even so, the responsibility is to be subject to declares that there is no intention to give independence, 
1 the following conditions: —_. l and that India does not want it, in that it agrees to 
< GQ), Defènce and external affairs are_ to be reserved the reservations regarding defence and external affairs.’ 
7 to’ the Governor-General. In the opinion of the Prime Minister, therefore, the 
7 (2), Control over finance is to be subject to such Congress demand for ‘the control of defence and 

"conditions, as would ensure ‘the fulfilment of the external affairs, is not a national demand, but the - 
obligations ‘incurred under the authority of the view expressed by some other British-Indian delegates 

‘Secretary’ of State, and the maintenance unimpaired of that in the present circumstances- the two subjects” 


the financial stability and credit of India. | should not be entrusted to a Minister responsible to. ~ 
~ . (F ‘The-relations of the princes to the British the Indian Legislature, represents India’s demand. 
~ Government are to’ remain with Crown. . The mentality underlying this statement explains why 
(4) ‘There must be no unfair economic or the Conference has failed to consider the demands 
* commercial discrimination against the British trader. of the Congress seriously. . . 


(5) The Governor-General must ` be. granted the Throughout the deliberations of the conference the. 
- Necessary;powers to enable him to fulfil his responsi- Congress was regarded as.one of the many parties 
bility for securing the observance of the constitutional representing India, and it was never recognized, or 
rights of the minorities. He must also have the perhaps conveniently forgotten, that the Congress - 

< -power to enable him to fulfil his responsibility for represented an overwhelming majority of the people 


ultimately maintaining the tranquillity of the State. of India. l z f 
ai It neon oe a > 3 m have Hoke CONTROL Or FINANCES ILLUSORY . 
‘` been expressed in the, e Paper ; but the speech o 3 | ae . | al 
` Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for india. the With defence as a reserved subject, the control 


of finances,- apart Be a itions eet to 
Mr. Baldwin, leader of the Conservative party, in his be imposed by the White Paper, becomes ilusory, 
” ~ speech, also made it clear that there was no ‘difference mr i a Piit an of the central revenue is 
-of any kind between what Sir Samuel Hoare said a ‘pend military, Š 
p okan Kind Detwoon wiat Sir Sania Mome sald and PPC Eig dhe huge amount vepresenfing 
Secretary of States speech was the White Paper the salaries and pensions of persons appointed by 
and the White Paper was his speech. the Secretary of State, together with interest on, 
. ` Mr. Baldwin farther explained that Mr. MacDonald debt, and similar charges, very little indeed would 
_: spoke for 20 minutes and Sir Samuel Hoare for 40 Pe left for the legislature to, via ae Even a, Z 
> minutes, and therefore the former could not have, the White Paper, by take S Daeg i Ti a 
** covered all the ground, the latter had done. tions, namely, that _ suitable provision should be 
Reading the two declarations together with the ™ade in the constitution as would effectively insure 
` „debate -in the House and the report of the ‘Federal he fulfilment of the obligations incurred under the 


-Structtire Committee, there can be no doubt: whatever authority of- the Secretary of State, and the main- 
that the principle of control at the Centre foreshadowed ‘lance unimpaired of the Tenen, erue and 
in the White Paper is subject to all the conditions I eredit of India, renders even that limited contro 


House of Commons makes specific mention of them. 


ve it j of finance still more farcical. 
PANG: 10h: DAENJ CRNE Ne What self-respecting Indian would be prepared 
_* CONGRESS RESOLUTION to hold the portfolio of Finance under the new 
. WHITE Paper REJECTS Every DEMAND ‘Government with these humiliating limitations? It 
I now state the National demands, as embodied in is, therefore, quite clear the Congress demand for 
- the Karachi Congress resolution. They are: the control of finances has been rejected. 
1, -Complete independence, and, in particular; EXAMINATION OF DEBT POSITION 
2. Complete control of defence a ae 
~ 8. Complete control of external affairs, The next demand of the Congress for the exami- _ 
`, 4. Complete control of finances, nation of the debt position of ndia, was not even - 
"5. India’s right to secede at will, discussed at the Conference. But there can be no 


j inati ft iti F ‘a hy doubt that the White Paper, by imposing a.condi- 

. añ eri oe pee n eae ae by tion that the obligations incurred under the authority 

justly chargeable to the new Government of India, of the Secretary of State are to, be. . effectively 
‘and how much must . be shouldered by the British guaranteed, rejects this claim. a 

Government.. Inpia’s RIGHT TO SECEDE : 

The Congress mandate also gave power to its | The last and the most important claim of the 

delegate at the R. T. C. to accept such adjustments as Congress is India’s right to secede. This; was nòt 
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and could. :not be raised,..as India’s 
‘admitted :into partnership with Britain was.refusetl. 
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. As if these conditions, which’ reject,every demand.. 
‘made by the Congress, were insufficiént, the White. `., 


Paper imposes other conditions -before His Majesty’s, 

‘Government, would be prepared to recognize” the 

_ principle of responsibility “at; the centre.- { 00> sn 

DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN NATIONALS 
AND NON-NATIONALS 

I-should like to refer to one of them at this 


stage. The first R., T. ©. decided .upon the following 
formula at the suggestion, of the British delegates in 


E 


‘regard to India’s right to discriminate between 
nationals. ‘and non-nationals ee 
“At the instance. of the- British commercial 


‘community, the principle was generally agreed to 
. ‘that there should «be‘no discrimination between the 
‘ tights of the British commercial community, firms 
and companies, trading in India, and the rights of 
._ Indian ború subjects, and that an gg opa convention 
based upon reciprocity should be entered into for 
‘the purpose of guaranteeing these rights.” | 

Public opinion in India strongly protested against 
‘this serious curtailment of the right of India’s future 
Parliament, and Mahatma Gandhi made it clear on 
‘behalf:of the . Congress that any constitution which 
in any way impaired the power of the future legisla- 
‘ture of India to discriminate against non-nationals, 
‘when it considered it necessary to do“so in the 
national interest, was not worth having, and’ would 
not be acceptable to the Congress. 

Some Indian members of the R. T. C., in defen- 
| ding their attitude, relied upon the word, “generally” 
‘in the formula and contended that this word left it 
‘open to the legislature to discriminate in exceptional 
“Cases. ` 
The second R. T. C. extended the scope and 
‘purpose of this recommendation in a variety of 
ways. The improved recommendation dropped the 
word “generally”, gave protection not only to the 
British traders, but to all subjects of the Crown ; 
mot only against legislative discrimination, but also 
‘against. administrative discriminination, not only in 
regard to ‘trade, but also in regard to taxation, 
‘holdings of property and a host of other matters. 

In order ‘to avoid any misunderstanding, I shall 
quote the words of, that recommendation. 

“The Committee are of opinion that no subject 
of the Crown who may be ordinarily resident, or 
carrying on trade or business in British India, 
should he subject to any disability or discrimination, 
‘legislative or administrative by reason of his age, 
descent, religion or place of birth in respect to 
‘taxation, the holding of property, the- carrying on of 
any trade, profession or business, or in respect of 
residence or travel.” ` 

I hardly need add‘ that the new constitution is 
‘to make provision vesting in-the Governor-General 
the power to take such measures as he may consider 
mecessary to maintain the peace and tranquility of 
‘the country. E s 

oe TRANSITION PERIOD 

Is rr GOING TO BE Five YEARS OR 
Firry YEARS ? 

We have been told” that, after all the so-called 
‘reservations. and safe-guards are meant to apply only 
during the period of transition, and that a few 
‘years are nothing.in ‘the,Jlifetime of-a nation. - Neither 
in the White Paper nor .in the report: of the 
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“of trarisition . specified. Heaven ‘only knows whether 


` that ‘nobody -could 


, international world 


y: ‘ = 


raiot. 
n ad 3 oa “+ cn wy Lee cae E v a 
'Federal- Structure- ` Committeė {do wè * find the periód 
it ‘is going`to þe. five years or fifty years., o 
' Mr -Baldwiny:in - his ‘speech; “in the House, in 
reply. to æ query from Mr. Wardlaw . Milne, stated . 
ut say how -long the transitional” 
‘petiod would last. He further .added’ that it would 


oslast as .ldng as. it was‘ the will of Parliament it, 
' ` -should last, and‘if and when the constitution was . 
' set up, nothing in that constitution would. be „relaxed 


without the assent~.of Parliament. i os 

„It is thus clear that all talk that the new 
constitution would automatically lead India to 
its cherished goal, or that the period of transition” - 
would be brief,.is merely moonshine. i 


VICEROY’s “EXTRAORDINARY POWERS 


It has also been argued that the extraordinary 
owers ‘to be vested in the Governor-General would ` 
x convention fall into disuse, as has been found 
to be the case in self-governing Dominions. This is 
not the view of the British Government, and we know 
to our cost that.such extraordinary powers have 
been and are being exercised with vengeance by 
the Governor-General in India. a 

I have endeavoured to show that- the -second . 
R. T. C. has failed. A third conference has no doubt y 
been promised, and several committees will shortly 
be set up to work out some of the details of the 
scheme. But neither the third conference nor any. 
of the committees will be entitled to override the _ 
express terms of the declaration. They will be. bound: — 
to work within the four corners of those terms, and 
can have no power, for instance, to recommend the | ~ 
transfer of control of defence or foreign’ affairs or- 
the grant of any other demand of - the Congress, ` 
which have been categorically refused ‘by the declara- 
tion. 

SERIES OF INSULTS : 


I repeat that the Conference has failed, and that 
British diplomacy has, at any rate for the time being, 
triumphed all along the line since the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact, which, in my opinion, was the masterstroke 
of that diplomacy. From the day of that truce up 
to the present, it has been’ one long and painful- 
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‘chapter of a series of insults and humilations for 


Congress and Congress men, both in India and in 
England. 5 

Whilst the authorities in India have all along . 
treated the truce as a scrap of paper, as can ‘be 
demonstrated by instances too numerous to mention," , 
the Congress and its leaders have consistently -and’ 
earnestly endeavoured to secure the {strict observance 
of its terms by the people. et Ss 


| CLEVER MANOEUVRING 
Impression CREATED IN INTERNATIONAL WORLD 


At the R. T. C. the British Government played 
their cards so well that our delegates were drawn 
into a discussion of the communal problem ‘and 
other details before the Conference could. come to 
grips with fundamentals. As a result of this clever 
manoeuvring, to which, unfortunately our delegates 
were willing victims, ‘the impression created in the 

has heen that the British 
Government is all willing to give freedom to India’ 
but India’s people are so hopelessly divided amongst 


* 


‘themselves that they do not -know what -they want, - 


and therefore the continuance of British rule is’ all 
the more necessary in their-own interest. 


_ not agree on the question 
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7 Mahatma. Gandhi, no doubt with the best of 
Intentions and in the larger interests of the country, 
pocketed insults and humiliations hurled at . him 


from various quarters, and continued to serve on’ 


the Conference. He had gone to- London with a 
firm determination to make every endeavour to turn 
the Truce into a permanent settlement, and in order 
‘perhaps, to create an atmosphere for that purpose, 
je sometimes made. statements, both in and outside 
the conference, tantamount to substantial concessions 
to Princes, Britishers and others. In fact, I often felt 
that Mahatmaji’s attitude in this respect was hardly 
“consistent with the spirit of the Congress mandate. 
The British statesmen interpreted this attitude of 
Mahatmaji as weakness. on the part of the Congress, 
and the Conference failed, 


PREMATURE TRUCE 


„The fact is. that the truce was. premature.. It did 
not ee e Congress claim to spéak and nego- 
tiate on behalf of the whole of India. Its terms were 
vague and indefifiite. Even so, the words, “safe-guards 
and reservations in the interest of India” were definite 
enough if the British Government seriously intended 
to act upon them and turri the Truce into a perma- 
nent settlement. | 
_ The Truce was an A between the Congress 
on the one hand, and the British Government on the 
other, and though no express provision was made as 
to what was to happen in ease the two parties did 
whether a particular 
safe-guard was in the interests of India or not, neither 
party could claim that its own view shall prevail; and 
that the matter must. by common ¢onsent be referred 
to an impartial abaa E 

If this procedure had been adopted, there was a 
reasonable chance of a settlement. ` But the truth is 
that, having induced the Congress to give up its 
Seta of civil disobedience, the boycott of British 
goods, ete., the Government felt themselves safe and 
secure and thought they could ignore and even defy 
the Congress, which they have successfully done. 

-~ Perhaps this is all to the good of the country: On 
this occasion if-looked, to the great mortification of the 
youth of the country, as if India was too anxious to 

e admitted into equal -partnership with Britain ‘and 
Britan unceremoniously rejected that claim. Next 
time the position would be reversed. England would 
be too anxious to have India as a partner and 
India would be unwilling to accept that position. 

- On this occasion, India was represented by the 


nominees: of the British Government. Next time 


their places would be occupied by delegates chosen 
by the Indian people. On this occasion, the venue 
,of the Conference was London. The next time it 
“would be Delhi. S ' 


E IDEA OF FEDERATION 
REAL ISSUE COMPLICATED AND SIDE-TRACKED 


I should like to say a few words on some features 
‘of the proposed Federal Executive and the Federal 
Legislature: To my mind, the Federation of the 
Princes and the commoners is unthinkable. Even 
so, it would take years for such a federation to 
materialize. In the meantime, forces in favour of the 
intioduction of provincial autonomy are bound to 
make headway. The Prime Minister has already 
-hinted that the decision for a comprehensive scheme 
‘dealing with both the Central and Provincial 
responsibility is not irrevocable.. A Parliamentary bill 
for the introduction: of some sort of provincial 
autonomy. relegating- the comprehensivé scheme to 
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the ere is, therefore, not outside the range 
of possibility. 

[£ have always maintained, since the idea of 
Federation was first mooted, that we should have 


‘a constitution for British India alone to start with, 


leaving the door open for the Indian States to 
come in, if and when they*choose to do so. 


Those who initiated the ‘idea of Federation 


have successfully complicated and sidetracked the 
-issue 


confronting the country and have made 
their solution almost impossible. The British Indian 
delegates, in their anxiety to start some. sort of 
constitution going, have made compromises and 
concessions to the ‘Princes, with the result that the: 
constitution of the Feder if Legislature, as finally 
recommended by the Committee, is ten times worse 
than the constitution under which the . present 
Assembly has. been working. Even if complete 
control of defence, external affairs and finance is 
conceded, I am certain that the legislature so 
consiituted would not be in a position to carry into ` 
effect any of the progressive ideas the Congress has ` 
in view. z 

_ Does Mahatma Gandhi really think he can get 
that legislature to repeal the Salt Tax or reduce 
the military expenditure’ to any appreciable extent ? 
Is such a legislature likely to vote in favour of a. 
reduction of troops, either British o- Indian, or of 
the pay and pension of high officers of the Govern- 
ment ? a - 

If, ~ therefore, ` the expenditure of the Central 
Government could not be reduced, how are we, . 
with full provincial autonomy, going to carry mto 
effect our ideas of prohibition and of reducing the 
land revenue to half ? | E a 

Indications are not wanting to show that Indis ` 
is fast heading toward agrarian revolution, and the 
only way to save the situation is to invest the 
starving workers and peasants with responsibility 
for carryi on the administration of the country 
as best as they can. Instead, the Round-Tablers, by 
agreeing to a constitution which provides for 80 out 
of 200 to the nominees of the Princes in the Upper 
House, and 100 out of 300 in the - Popular Assembly, 
besides special representation of zemindars, trade, 
ecommerce, etc, would virtually hand .over the 
administration of the country to a combination of 
Princes, zemindars and their capitalist allies. 

“If I had a choice, I would any day prefer ‘the 
present Assembly being invested with further 
powers than ee to have a constitution such as 
is now proposed. No wonder, therefore, that in 
addressing the House of Commons. the other day 
Sir Samuel Hoare stated: “Indeed, I go so far as 
to say that I believe that a Government set up 


. under such conditions as I mentioned might very 


well be a stronger government than the Government. 
we have-got in India at the present time.” 
the Princes, however, “agree to have the 
fundamental rights of their people embodied ‘in the: 
constitution;- -and to the establishment of a Supreme 
Court for ‘the enforcement of those rights and to 
the representation of the people on the Federal 
Legislature, under the same franchise as the people 
of British India, one might be inclined to consider 
the idea of Federation. oo 
The fact, however, remains that the princes are 
not yet in a mood, for reasons into which it is. 
unnecessary to enter, to do anything of the kind. 
The sooner we give up the idea of federating with 
the Princes and go ahead with British India, the 
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better for all concerned. But the British Government 
would not have it. Apart from other conditions and 
limitations, His ~ Majesty’s Government are not 
prepared, the White -Paper .declares, to recognize 
the | principle of responsibility at the centre unless 
and until the Central Government and_ the Central 
Legislature are constituted on an all-India Federal 
basis. : 

BRITAIN’S ATTITUDE 

In this view and the position in which the 
Congress finds itself today, a renewal of the fight 
for freedom seems to be inevitable. : 

The participation by the Congress in the R. T. C. 
has once more demonstrated, if such demonstration 
were necessary, that argument, justice and reason 
have no place in Britatn’s dealings with India. 
We must, therefore; be prepared to create conditions 
in’ India which would’ make it impossible for 
Britain to resist our demands, except at the risk of 
very serious _ consequences to herself, We must 
demonstrate that wehave the capacity, the strength 
and the determination to do so. No other method 
would yield any tangible result. 

I am not in favour of exploring any further 
avenue for -negotiation with the Government. If 
personal entreaties by Mahatmaji in Downing Street 
and at St. James’s Palace did not avail, no further 
appeals by him, ‘however earnest, from a distance 
of 6000 miles, can do any good. 

‘ In- spite of what -Mahatmaji says, I venture to 
think that the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, was a blunder and 
has sufficiently harmed our cause. 

Gandhiji’s presence and activities in England have 
hardly enhanced the prestige of the Congress. On the 
contrary, the proceedings of the R.T.C. have left the 
world wondering whether there is any substance in 
the claim hitherto made by the -Indian National 
Congress that it represents an overwhelming majority 
of the people of India, and that at its -bidding millions 
of people are ready to suffer and sacrifice for the 
| freedom of the country. 

We must regain this lost ground’ in world opinion. 
Let us wait and see what lead the Congress gives to 


the country. l 

In view of what has happened at the last 
conference, the Congress might perhaps consider it 
advisable to devote its attention exelusively to the 
solution of the communal problem before Jaunching a 
fresh campaign. The morale of our people is splendid 
and they are awaiting the orders of the Congress. 


Some sentences in the last section of Mr. 
Vithalbhai Patel’s statement have been omitted, 
as the followers of the Congress have been led to 
to : what he said it would be necessary for them 
to do. : k 


THE NEW ORDINANCES | 


These Ordinances may be divided into two groups, 
the first consisting of thé Bengal Ordinance . for the 
suppression of terrorism, which is Ordinafice No. 11 
of 1931 and_was issued. on Nov. 30; the U. P. Ordi- 
nance for dealipg with the “No-Rent Campaign” in 
that province, which is Ordinance No. 12 of 1931 and 
was issued on Dec. 14; and the three Ordinances 
issued for the North-West Frontier Province, Nos. 13, 
14 and 15 of 1931, issued on Dec. 27. The second 
group consists of the Ordinances issued on Januaty 4, 
to deal with- the Civil “Disobedience movement 
throughout the country. 
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Ture Bencat, U. P. AnD FRONTIER ORDINANCES 
ÅRREST AND DETENTION 


On examining the first group of Ordinances, one 


notes at once a general resemblance amonst them. The 


Frontier Ordinances, however, while repeating many 
of the provisions of the Bengal and U. P. Ordinances, 
contain others which. make them more drastic in vari- 


‘a ous. ways. The Frontier Ordinance No. 13, like the 


Bengal Ordinance, gives power to any officer of the 


-Local Government, authorized in its behalf, to arrest 


without warrant any person. who is believed to be. 
acting, or likely to act, ‘in a manner prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace,” and “in so doing, he may 
use any means that may be necessary.” But while, 
under the Bengal Ordinance, the arrested person may 
be detained for a period not exceeding 24 hours—which 
is bad enough—the man in the Frontier Province may 
be detained for 15 days, or even, if the Local Govern- 
ment so directs, for two months. As there is no 
provision in the Ordinance against the re-arrest of the 
same person for detention for another period, it would 
apparently be open to the Local Government or its 


- officers to release him nominally and immediately put 


him back in prison, and thus keep him in custody for 
an indefinite period. 


INTERNMENT. AND EXTERNMENT 
The U..P. Ordinance gives power to the Local. 


‘Government to order, any person not to remain or 


reside in any specified area, or to remain -and 
reside in any area or to conduct himself in such 
a-manner, or abstain from such acts, as may be 
specified. Any such order will remain in force for not 
more than one month, unless the Local Government, by 
a special order, direct otherwise. 

The aforesaid Frontier Ordinance repeats these 
provisions, which are verv similar to the powers given 
to Local Governments during the war under the 
Defence of India Act, except for the fact that the 
period of internment provided in the Ordinance cannot 
be indefinite ; but as in the case of the provisions for 
arrest and detention, . the power to intern 4 person in- 
any area may be exercised repeatedly and any number 
of times. po 


COLLECTIVE FINES; OCCUPATION OF PLACE OR 
. BunDpwNe,; REGULATION or TRAFFIC 


The Bengal, U. P. and Frontier Ordinances, all of 
them provide for the Local Government requiring the 
owher or occupier of any land or building to place it 
at the disposal of the Government for its use; all'of 
them provide for the imposition of a collective fine on 
the inhabitants of any area, the local Government 
having power to exempt any person or any class òf. 
persons in that area from the fine, and also to appor- 
tion the fine among the inhabitants. The local Govern- 
ment, in all the three provinces, has also been given 
power to prohibit or limit access to any place or 
building, controlled by the Government; or railway 
administration, or a local authority, or any place in 
the vicinity of any such building or place. Both in the 
districts of Bengal where the Ordinance is in opera- - 
tion and the Frontier Province, the District Magistrate 
may prohibit or regulate in any-way he likes traffic 
over any road, pathway, water-way, or bridge. _ 


SEARCH, SEIZURE, ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 

Another.feature which is common to the Ordinan- 
ces for all the three provinces is the power by which 
any Magistrate may order searches of any place and 
seize anything found there, It is stated.-that he can - 
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do this, when he has reason to believe that in that 
place an offence or an act, prejudicial to the public 
safety or peace has’ been or is about to be committed, 
or that preparation for the commission of - such an 
offence or actis being-made. But, obviously, this 
reason ls given only for the guidance of the Magistrate 
and gives no protection whatever to the public. 
Another special provision of the Frontier Ordinance 


is that the District er ak may depute a police - 


officer to attend any public meeting, or meeting: open 
to any elass of the public, even if it be held in a 
private place ; in other words, any meeting whatsoever. 
CONTROLLING AND CUTTING OFF SUPPLIES 

_ The Frontier Ordinance No. 13 has certain provi- 
sions for controlling the.supply of commodities, which 
do not find a place in the other Ordinances. The Local 
Government may require any trader to make a return 
of his stocks, orders and contracts, and give informa- 
tion as to prices, customers and dealings. The local 
Government may prescribe the conditions under which 
such commodity may be sold, including the maximum 
price at which and the persons by whom‘ and to whom 
such commodity may be sold. Thus it may prohibit 
if if wishes to do so, thesale of any necessity of life 
to persons belonging to particular organizations. Con- 
gress men or “Red-shirts” may be deprived thus of food 


or any other commodity essential for their living. . 


CONTROL OF COMMUNICATIONS 


_ Another feature of the Frontier Ordinance which 
is unique is that the District Magistrate of any district 
will have power to control the operation of any post, 
telegraph, telephone or wireless stations, and inter- 
cept any message or article. He may require accom- 
modation to be provided on any railway or tram for 
for any passenger or goods, and also require -that any 
specified persons or classes of persons or goods—such 
as, for instance, persons wearing a particular badge— 
shall not be carried by any railway or vessel. He 
may. exclude or eject any passenger from.any train or 
vessel; stop or prohibit the stopping of trains’ or vessels 
at any station; in short, except for obedience to the 
orders of the Local Government, he will be the supreme 
autocrat within the district, exercising authority even 
over the services controlled by the Central Government. 


CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITY SERVICE 
A ÅND VEHICLES . ; 
There is another provision ‘of the Frontier 
Ordinance No. 13, which 
The Local. Government, in order to secure continuance 
of any public utility service, may require the owner 


- or person in charge of the seryjce to take or abstain 
from such service as may be specified in orders, 
‘given to him. If such owner or person disobeys 


any order, the Government may assume control of 
such service, thing or establishment. 

The U. P. Ordinance provided for control of 
vehicles in the -province. A similar power is given 


to District Magistrates in the. Frontier Province by | 


the Frontier Ordinance. Any ' person owning a 
vehicle is a age to take such orders therewith 
for-such periods as may be specified in orders given 
to him. M Taa Ë ate p 
. COMPULSORY HELP 
A common feature of all the -three Ordinances is 


that any landholder, -officer, village headman, servant . 


of a local authority, or teacher may be required to 


assist in the mainfenance of law and order and | 


calls for- special mention. - 
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protection: of property. . The Frontier Ordinance 
provides also for enrolment of private gentlemen as 
Special Constables. 


Instigation TO Non-PAYMENT 


The U.P, Ordinance was specially designed to 
check the “No-rent” campaign, - and therefore, it 
penalized the instigation by any person or .class 
of persons or a pee not to pay orto defer payment 
of any’ notified liability, the.phrase including land 
revenue, land-rent and other dues to the Government. 
Ordinance No. 14,-applying to the Frontier Province, 


repeats these provisions. 


af eo? 
UNLAWFUL ASSOCIATIONS : CONFISCATION 
' or THEIR FUNDS 


‘Ordinance No. 15, applying to the Frontier 
Province; is directed against associations declared 


to be unlawful; under the powers given by that 
Ordinance, the local Government may notify any 
place which, in its opinion, is used for -the purposes: 
of an unlawful assembly; and then take possession 
of the notified place. It may declare forteited any 
articles found in that place, which, in the opinion 
of the executive officer, may be used for the purposes. 
of the unlawful association, presumably even ‘such 
articles as paper, pen, water-bottles: and beds. Any 
person who enters a notified place without permission 
will be committing criminal trespass and the offence 
is proclaimed cognizable and non-bailable : not only 
this, but the local Government obtains power even 
to confiscate any monies, securities or credits used 
or, in the Local, Government’s opinion, intended to 
be used for the purposes of an unlawful association. 


"No proceeding under this Ordinance can be called’ 


in question- by any court. . °.. l 
Finıxe PARENTS FOR Boys’ MISDEMEANOUBS 
The U. P. Ordinance provided for the imposition 

of a fine on the guardian or a parent of a young 

person who acts. in a manner prejudicial to the 
public - safety or peace That power will be Pojoen 
by the Frontier Government also, and, in both the 
provinces, if the parent or guardian ‘fails to pay 
the fine, he or she will be liable to be committed to 

prison. . m 

SEDUCTION OF OFFICERS ; SPREADING 
` OF RUMOURS 


There are provisions in Frontier Ordinance No. li 
against inducement of any public servant to disregarc 
or fail in his duty, against dissuading any perso 
from entering the military or police service, agains 
dissemination of any rumour which the perso 


--goncerned has no reasonable ground to believe to b 


true, if the rumour is likely to cause fear or alarm o 
hatred or “contempt towards any public servant o 
class of people. n 
— Sprcran COURTS 
Like the Bengal Ordinance, the Frontier Ordinanc 


- No. 13 provides for Special Courts, but under thre 


categories instead of two: (1) =) ior Judges, ( 
Special Magistrates, &) Summary Courts. A Speci 
Judge, like the Special Tribunal in Bengal, need mak 
a memorandum only of the substance of the eviden 
of each witness. He will .not be bound to adjour 
any trial and may dispense with the attendance : 
any witness at any stage if the witness misbehaves i 
causes delay or obstruction. It is not necessary to £ 
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here in~ detail into the powers of these different 
courts. . 


CoMPENSATION 


The Bengal Ordinance had provided that, in case 
of property being taken possession of by the 
Government, such compensation should be given 
as it might consider proper. But the Frontier 
Ordinance provides in.-such cases for the constitution 
of an arbitration tribunal by the Local Government 
for the award of the- compensation. 
respect, the latter Ordinance may be said to be an 
improvemen’ upon the first among the group which 
has been considered above. 


ORDINANCES TO DEAL WITH THE CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE CAMPAIGN 


The Governor-General has issued four Ordinances 
to cope with the ‘civil disobedience campaign. They 
are all dated January 4. The first Ordinance is called 
the Emergency Powers Ordinance, which is extended 
to the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies only, for the 
present ; the second is the Unlawful stigation 
‘Ordinance, which is to be extended immediately to 
all provinces; the third-is the Unlawful Associations 
Ordinance, which is apparently to be brought into 
force everywhere;. and the fourth is called the 


Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, also to operate 


throughout the country. 


The first of these Ordinances,- the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, follows the general lines of the 
Frontier Ordinance No. 13, reviewed above. It 
provides for arrest and detention of suspected persons; 
for the control of their movements; for taking 
‘possession of buildings and places; for prohibiting 
or limiting ‘access to’. certain places; for regulating 
traffic ; for controlling the supplies of commodities of 
general use ; for regulation of means of ‘transport ; 
for control-of public utility services; for requiring the 
assistance of certain persons; for making searches ; 
for tampering with public servants; dissemination of 
false rumours; imposition of collective fines; and 
dissemination of extracts from proscribed documents ; 
and the creation of Special Courts divided into three 
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to the Frontier, by which the ‘local 
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categories. All these powers, it will be noted, are 
similar to the powers given to the local Government 
and:-its officers under the Frontier Ordinance. One 
section of the Ordinance makes an addition to the 
recent Press Act, under which a Press may be dealt 
with for bringing into hatred or contempt .the 
Government, or the administration of justice in’ British. 
India or an Indian Prince or Chief, or any class of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or for putting any person in fear 
or causing annoyance to him, or for encouraging or 
inciting any person to interfere with the administration 
of the law or maintenance of order, or to refuse’ or 
defer payment of any dues or to induce a public 
servant of a local authority to fail in his duty. ` 

, The Unlawful Instigation Ordinance is on the 
lines of the U. P. Ordinance and the Frontier Ordi- 
nance for the purpose. i 

,_ The Unlawful Associations Ordinance repeats 
the provisions of the similar Ordinance applying 


may forfeit any monies, securities: or crédits 

or intended to be used for the pipe oan 
Unlawful Association, declared as such by the local 
Government, without its action being called into 
question by any Court. If any Association. in the 
opia of the Governor-Geners, interferes with. the 
administration of law and order or constitutes a 
danger to the-public peace, he may, by notification 
declare “such an association to be unlawful. The 
place used by an unlawful association and movable 
property found therein may be taken over by the 


Government. 

“The Fourth Ordinance penalizes _ picketi 
a ne Par tin 
including even loitering at or — piokeung, 
dissuading an & or near a house, or 


person from approaching or dealing 


at any place of business “by words or vest 
even otherwise.” -Boycotting, which is da as 


refusal .to deal or do 
‘on terms on which such 
the ordinary course,” 
ae Aion ordinance 
or mock-ceremonies, resembling an | 

i ; y  ċceremon 
associated with or consequent upon death. ý 


`- The summary of the recent ordinan be 
De 4 : eee N ces, gwin , 
has been reproduced from New INDIA. apong 


business or supply goods 
a things would be done in 
Is also an offence. Another 


i 


Government, . 


penalizes the pefformance - 
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All-Malayan Indian Conference. 
With thé main object of securing an Indian 
representation in the Federal Council, a group 


of Indians from all parts of the Malay Peninsula 


met at the Kuala Lumpur town hall in the 


latter part of 1927. The meeting was convened 


under the auspices of the Selangor Indian Asso- 
ciation of which Mr. S. Veerasamy, the well- 
known Kuala Lumpur lawyer, was the president 
It was that meeting from which emerged the 
first All-Malayan Indian Conference which has 
today. become a powerful , organization of the 
, Indians in Malaya. It could be safely said 
that though Mr. Veerasamy is the ‘founder, the 
energy and ability of Mr. K. A. Narayan, its 
general secretary, has much to do with the success 
of the organization. For over two decades Mr. 
Narayan has done much for the Indian cause 
in Malaya, especially in the state of Selangor, 
in his capacity of ` vice-president. of the 
Selangor Indian Association. He has the power 
of writing as well as the ability to speak, and 
with his organizing abilities he has been a tower 
of strength to ‘the Malayan. Indian Conference 
ever since its inception. 

The second conference met at Ipoh in 1928. 


Here, too,.Mr. Veerasamy presided. The ral 
from - 


ing was largely attended by Indians 
all parts of Malaya. A number of resolutions 
were passed-to the effect that Indian children 
in Malay needed better schools and wider 
educational facilities, the labourers ought to be 
paid living wages, a workmen’s compensation act 
was needed and the steamship lines should 
provide cleaner and healthier accommodation for 
the Indian. deck passengers to Malaya and back. 


The third Conference met at Singapore and was - 
presided over by Mr. Abdul Cader who represents. 


the Straits Settlements Indians in the Singapore 
legislative council, This was a very important 
session because it had all the features of a big 
conference, Mr. R. Jummubhoy, a leading 
‘Indian business man of Singapore delivered an 
admirable address as the President of the Recep- 
tion Committee. 

Mr, Abdul  Cader’s presidential address 
contained, among other things, a strong plea for 
establishing settlements- for Indian labourers, on 
the lines followed in Burma. 

As usual, a number of resolutions 
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were 
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passed. But they were mere “resolutions”, evem 
the one asking for the publication of an Indian 
daily newspaper failing to matrialize. 

p these three -years, the. Indian. Conference ` 
in Malaya has been passing resolutions and 
asking for the mercy of the British administra- 
tors to feed ‘the “hungry needs” of the Indian 


.comminity. But the fourth year’s conference ~ 


which was held at Telok Anson in 1931 broke 
the tradition of “favour-seeking.” At this session,: 
Dr. N. K. Menon of Penang presided. E 

The presidential address of Dr. Menon is 
the -best speech an Indian has ever delivered 
in Malaya on the Indian question. The’ 
Indians in Malaya _ need no longer suffer 
from inferiority complex and it is time 
to speak out lnd speak boldly what they 


want, as they have the same right in Malaya as 


the other communities. India’s connection with 
Malaya is about 2,000 years old and’ we have 
strived not a little to shape the destinies of the. 
country. Dr. Menon wants his ‘countrymen ` 
to find their place in the sun in Malaya 
on terms of, equality with the Chinese, or 
Malays. Indians in Malay should give -Dr.- 
Menon ‘all encouragement to -‘carry on the good. 
work he is doing, both as a member of the. 
Indian Immigration Committee and as a: leader. 
The more the All-Malayan Indian Conference is 
strengthened, the greater will be the benefits 
to the Indian community in Malaya. 


Indians in Mauritius 

I shall briefly sketch the status of the 
Indians here settled, which is quite different from 
that of the Indians of S. Africa or other colonies. 
Here they enjoy the same civic and civil rights 
as any other citizen. without distinction of caste 
or creed. We are governed by a common law. 
There are no laws of exception affecting or 
giving advantages to any one community in 


particular. We live under a regime of liberty, 


equality and fraternity, the motto of 
French, the «first settlers in the Island. 

In justice and fairness we. must confess that 
we do not think that Indians in any part of the 
the world enjoy the same rights and : privileges 
as we do in all the spheres of life. . . 

The Indians have made a very rapid advance- 
ment in all the branches of agriculture, commerce 


the 
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and in other professions, liberal and clerical, but 
unfortunately we anticipate that this advancement 
will be checked, if it is not actually to suffer a 
set back, owing to economic problems; |. 
It is specially on this point of economic 
difficulties that I mustlay stress and appeal to you 
for active propaganda in India, to impress upon 
eur Indian ° business men to help, not as 
philanthrophists but as business men, the Indian 
agricultural community 
its present economic difficulties. 
Mauritius depends solely on the sugar 
industry, all efforts made towards encouraging 
some subsidiary industries having proved fruitless. 
-Sugar industry has been and will remain the 
staple industry of this colony, in spite .of all 
the adversities that it encounters now and again. 
Low prices of sugar are recorded on account 
of world over-production, -which is entirely 
‚independent of our control. All sugar producing 
countries are uniting their efforts to limit produc- 
tion by international agreements to the level of 
consumption in order to maintain a normal price 
‘for this commodity. The Chadbourne plan agreed 
upon last year by all the sugar exporting countries 
. does not up to now seem to have been able to 
‘cope with the situation. Other efforts are still 
being made. We hope that, in the near future, 
their result will manifest itself, but in the mean 
time the Indian planters of Mauritius will have 
vanished unless some sort of help is forthcoming 
from somewhere. 
. The Indians who form the vast majority of the 
‘population of this country—275,000 out of a total 
population of about 400,000 souls, have been the 
fortune builders of its inhabitants. Little by little 
they started acquiring freehold land by means -of 
small-instalment payments when big estates were 
being parcelled out, with the result that little by 
little, year after year, with their thrift, hard work 
and economy they became in 1921 owners of 
about 47p.c. of the total land under cane 


cultivation in this‘island. They also owned other - 


lands .which were ` planted with vegetables, 
and also orchards. They were the golden 
years when the colony knew a time of progsperity 
unparalleled before. 

But unfortunately bad years followed very 
closely on. the good ones and have continued up to 
now. The riches then acquired have all been 
lost, the land in many cases was abandoned, in 
others if was mortgaged heavily. The inevitable 
result is that the debtors have -been unable to 
pay back the mortgagees who have had the lands 
seized, sold and purchased for the mortage 
value. l 

Today we to note that the acreage belong- 
ing to Indians has greatly decreased. They 
own only 52,740 acres against 80,150. acres 


here, until it tides over- 


Indians ; 
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in 1922 and this acreage too will be further 
reduced by the next year, as the Indian planters 
have no funds to catry on their cultivation nor 
can they- obtain. funds from brokers or banking 
institutions to enable them to finance their crop. 

The modus operandi for financing crops can 
be briefly summed up as follows: l 

The majority of the Indian planters runs their 
estates with borrowed money. At a certain 
period of the year they draw up a budget showing 
their total expenditure for tlie coming crop which 
they submit to their “bailleurs de fonds.” 

The “bailleur de fonds” is usually -a financial 
agent who has a substantial amount ‘of cash and 
who at the same time enjoys a good credit at the 
local banks. The planter gives to his. bailleur de 
fonds, as security, the authority, for selling the 
sugar he produces. -After having sold th sugar 
realized by the planter, his bailleur de fonds 
debits him with all the money he took to work his 
estate at an agreed rate, besides charging _ his 


brokerage of Wo per cent. The commission 
varies between 1 to 21/9 {per cent of the 
gross proceeds of his produce, and interest 


is 1 per cent above the bank rate. The account 
is made up at the end of the year and 
the planter receives whatever balance is due to 


him, or if the balance is a debit. one he has to 


furnish a good security to his bailleur de fonds. 

n view of the foregoing which clearly 
exhibits the situation of the small planter with 
regard to his financing agent, I can only 
appeal to rich business . men in India 
who wish and who care for the betterment of 
Indians abroad, to delegate an agent or proxy 
who could study the local conditions personally and 


„Start. an institution which would advance against 


first-class securities wherein their interests will 
be fully safeguarded. It is no philantrophic 
act that is being sought from wealthy 
it is a purely business proposal that 


is put to them, 

Indian ‘business men will, while doing 
business; do their duty in helping a declining 
Indian population who by its preseverance has 
upheld the dignity of the Indian and raised him 
from the coolie status to that of a planter holding 
his own against all vicissitudes of life and the 
tyranny of the other communities, 

am sure that this appeal of mine will 
not fall on deaf ears in India. So long 
as Mauritius Indians could manage their own affairs, 
they never sought any help frem India, but today 
the situation is very precarious, dangerous I 
may say. Hence they appeal in their sad plight 
for help from their Indian brethren, and this 
also for a temporary period. 


R. GAJADHAR 











CURRENTS OF INDIAN LIFE AND THOUGHT 


The Cycle of Change 


_ Scientific inventions are being used by the 
powers that be to keep down the weak. all the 
world over at the present moment. But should 
the disinterested scientist give up his pursuits 
in despair on that account? The world is 
changing and changing rapidly, and those who 
break -their heads on a certain issue will 
disappear from the scene in no time. The work 
of the scientist will remain for ever and do 
good to mankind—because ‘the world is 
ultimately guided not by the self-seeking many, 
but by the rare few who by their dedicated 


lives have ‘given new impetus to human 
aspirations. India of yore taught people 


restraint along with science, and therefore saved 
the world from many ills it is now heir to. 
Sir J.C. Bose, Rs, in a dissertation in the 
Indian Review advances this view in the 
following extracts : 


In the pursuit of Truth, though science is neither 
of the East nor of the West, but international in 
its universality, yet India, by her habit of mind and 
inherited gifts, handed down from generation ~to 
poa is specially fitted to make valuable contri- 

utions in furtherance of knowledge. The burning 
Indian imagination, which can extort new order’ out 
of a mass of apparently contradictory facts, can also 
be held in check by the habit of concentration. It 
is this restraint which confers the power to hold - the 
mind in pursuit of knowledge in infinite patience. 
‘ The material advances secured by science have 


no doubt, brought great accessions. of power and: 


wealth. There has been a feverish rush 
that realm, for exploiting applications of knowledge, 
not so often for saving as for destruction. In the 
absence of some power of restraint, civilization is now 
trembling in an unstable poise on the brink of ruin. 
Some complementary ideal there must be to save 
man from that senseless rush which will end in 
disaster. He has followed the lure and excitement of 
some insatiable ambition, never pausing a moment 
to think of the ultimate object for which success is 
to serve as a temporary incentive. He forgot that 
far more potent than ruthless competition is mutual 
help and co-operation in the scheme of life In the 
disinterested pursuit of knowledge, the .motive power 
is to be found not in personal ambition, but in the 


eveh in 


effacement of all littleness, and in the uprooting of 


that ignorance, which regards anything as gain that 
is to be purchased at another’s loss. No vision of 
truth can comè except in the absence of all sources 
of destruction, and when the’ mind has reached the 
point of rest. 
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In the pursuit of investigations I came upon a 
mysterious Oyclic Law of Change, which is manifested 
m organized life and its diverse maniféstations. 
Inertness may thus pass into a climax of activity, 
which is perilously near its antithetic. decline. This 
basic change puzzles us by its seeming caprice in 
the cycle of hfe and death, not only of individuals. 
but also of nations. We fail to see things. in their 
totality, and erect barriers that keep kindreds apart. 
Even science, which attempts to rise above human - 
limitations, has not escaped the doom which limited 
vision imposes. We have caste in science as in - 


. religion and ‘in politics, which divides one into conflic- 


ting many. The Law of Cyclic Change follows us 
relentlessly even in the realm of thought. When we 
have raised ourselves to the highest pinnacle, through 
some oversight’ we fall over the precipice. Men have 
offered their lives for’ the establishment of truth-; a 
climax is reached after -which the custodians of 
knowledge themselves bar further advance. . Those who 
fought for liberty, ‘impose on themselyes and on 
others the bond of slavery. Through centuries men 
have striven to erect a mighty edifice in which 


` Humanity might be enshrined ; through want of 


vigilance the structure crumbles into dust. Many 
cycles may have to be gone through before man 
cin establish a destiny which is above change. 

We need not, however, be discouraged by tëm- 
porary ‘aberrations of man, but we should be ‘inspired 
y the nobility of his aspirations. It is not by 
passivity but by active effort that we can serve the 
world in better ways. The strong has thus taken 
the burden of the weak, a common sorrow having 
filled his life with- pity and compassion. And im 
his -ceaseless struggle for the cause of the weak and 
disinherited, he will win his own true freedom. s 


A Plea for Flood Insurance 


Sir P. C. Roy was, as far as we can remember, 
once called by Mahatma Gandhi a Doctor of 
Relief Works. So, what he says as regards the 
best mode of giving relief to flood-striken Bengal 
deserves mention. To ‘escape the hardship of the 
visitations of earthquakes Japan has organized. 
earthquake insuranee, and the’ jdoctor, through 
Insurance World, invites the experts to ponder 
whether a flood insurance scheme cannot be 
floated on similer lines in Bengal. He says: 

‘Earthquakes and floods are visitations that bid 
us to be on the alert. They afflict us to rouse us up 
and to cast our eyes deep into the future. It -is true, 


‘as the poet says, that when the call of the destitute 


and the homeless comes, the heart ‘of our countrymen, 
where dwelleth God as the eternal spring of courage 


` 
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and love, responds and money pours in thousands in 
the hands of the relief committees. But even then the 
sum does not seem adequate. It comes out of the 
little saving -of the middle class men mostly and as 
such it is a precious gift; and as such it has 
brought tears in my eyes many a time but it has 
made me ponder over the matter too. ; 

When the great earthquake and the -consequent 
tidal wave devastated part of the little island of Japan 
and destroyed two of its prosperous cities, it was the 
insurance companies that were the most helpful in 
reconstructing the cities and making good the damages. 
Again, the havoc created by the great earthquake in 
New Zealand was fought with the money received 
from amongst others the insurance companies which 
contributed the most. 

‘These countries have now taken up earthquake 
insurance: farmers and agriculturists in various 
parts of the world are insuring their crops and 
produce against damages caused by hails and storms, 
they are studying all these problems and are basing 
the solutions on actuarial science. They know that 
‘small contributions from many a thousand people 
paid regularly in happy times constitute a fund large 
enough to help a considerable area under distress. If 
‘we can start some such flood insurance scheme in 
Bengal, basing it on actuarial science, then when these 
periods of distress come the money put by the 
zemindars, agriculturists and other business men, com- 
bined with the voluntary subscriptions raised from 
people, will soon relieve-the extfeme distress and 
bring in happy, smiling prosperity again. 

` From behind the doors of my laboratory I send 
out this idea of mine to the, world outside for the 
public and specially the Indian insurace companies to 
consider and to find out whether it is a feasible 
theory to be successfully worked out in practice. 


t — 


| _ Self-government in Schools 


' Relation between the teacher and the taught 
is far from satisfactory, specially when the 
aspirations of the latter clash with the interests 
of the former. Student movements and youth 
leagues everywhere are viewed with awe by the 
interested parties. To keep up the relation in- 
tact between the teacher and the taught and 
to train the boys and girls as responsible citizens, 
the educationists of the West have introduced 
a mode of self-government in the school 
edueationists and teachers of our land who are 
still kept at arm’s length by their pupils, will, 
iwe hope, lose no time to take a'leaf out of 
iwhat is being done over there. We make the 
‘following extracts from an article under the 
‘above caption by Mr. T. S. Venkatarama Iyer; 
lappearing in The Scholar: 

' In England and elsewhere, ia consequence of the 
‘great urge for freedom in education, there are, however 
‘forward-looking institutions which secure for their 
children a good measure of self-government in reality. 
Some twenty per cent of the members in a class 
constitute a managing committee, the members `of 
which are elected by their fellow-pupils the members 
being obliged to vacate their seats in case they fail to 
carry out the mandate of the class in respect of the 
task entrusted them, This committee generally 


pertains to actual teaching. 


not from books on 
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transacts all the work that falls to a teacher in the- 
ordinary school, except of course, that part of it which. 
Besides, from time to 
time, it enacts rules and measures which, in its. 
opinion, are necessary for a proper administration of 
the internal affairs of a school in so far as they relate- 


.to the welfare of the pupils. 


What now are the advantages that are likely to- 
accrue from sucha system of school government ? 
In the first place, it gives an excellent training to all 
the children of the school in the improvement of the- 
social and moral side of their character. Gracually,. 
the child is made to realize that his interests are 
closely linked up with those of the community ; and. 
the pupil gets to know, that in a highly intricate and. 
complex system of modern society, the member ‘who. 
solely subserves his own narrow and selfish ends very 
often finds himself thwarted at almost every turn and 
comes to grief. The spirit of service is fostered, and 
the child receives that training in social co-operation. . 
which makes him responsive to the aims of society 
when he grows up. -> 

_ Secondly, it provides a proper outlet for the pupil’s 
energy and activity, which, when, offered no desirable: 
scope, often breaks out into the various forms of 
naughtiness with which we are all familiar at school.. 
“The naughtly boys are those,” says Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, “who have a special. gift of energy which the 
whole spirit of discipline in respectable society could. 
not wholly still into absolute passivity.” The 
introduction of self-government is, therefore, calculated 
to eliminate the naughty element and give a right. 
direction to the child’s energy. 

Another aim of self-government is to secure for 
the child practical experience in citizenship. Though, 
in America, such a training is sought to be given by 
the inclusion of social subjects, especially in the 
curriculum of secondary schools, the device by itself 
cannot.touch even the fringe of the problem, unless 
it is supplemented by practical training in administra- 
tion through self-government. The machinery of 
administration can best be learnt only by practice, 
civics or theoretical lesson on 
citizenship. i 

. Fourthly, self-government: is conducive to the 
development of a genuine sense of responsibility to a. 
degree which is scarcely ever reached in the ordinary 
forms of school administration; and the value of it 
cannot be over-estimated, if we remember that the- 
influence which it brings to bear on the perfection of 
the pupil’s character is enormously great. 

Again, problems of juvenile delinquency may 
easily be solved if the children themselves are 
entrusted with the administration of their own affairs. 
There are children who by constant repression are 
turned into refractory pupils; and these really find it. 
easy to pull on in a self-governing school, for they 
have no longer any conflict with authority : they may 
pursue their old ways but, when they find that it 
meets with no encouragement from their comrades, 
they fall into line along with the rest. They learn 
by experience that law is not an arbitary thing, but 
a means of securing the interests and aims of the 
society of which they are members and in which. 
they are themselves interested. . 

Above all, self-government offeis that free and 
unfettered scope which is essential to the development 
of the child’s character in its highest sense and fits. 
him to take his place in the community as an efficient 
and capable member and to make his contribution to 
the difficult task of governing the community in the 
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light of the valubable experience he has gained 
at school. . 


The Onward March 


The editor of The Prabuddha -Bharata dis- 
‘misses the, myth that our progress is due solely 
to contact with the West. He says: 

When we compare the present awakening in India 
with that in other nations of the world which - have 
been showing the pulsation of a new life, we find a 
‘great significance. Whereas in other nations—even in 


~ 


an Asiatic country like China, people in their 
awakened consciousness are showing a spirit of great 


revolt against religion, in India religious revival has 
been the harbinger of the new awakening, For, in 
the last century, when the nation passed through the 
_ greatest crisis, Indian religion, though it suffered a 
little shock, soon gained strength, and it was in the 
field of religion first that people were self-conscious. 
‘From religion, in a sense, came the self-confidence 
which is now pervading other fields of activity. 
Beginning with Rammohan Roy, in -Débendra Nath 
Tagore, ìn Keshab, Dayananda down to 
‘Swami Vivekananda—in all the religious reformers 
we find the same spirit of national consciousness 
working silently or explicitly—no matter that in some 
of them Western inftuence played such a great part 
that they could not make a common cause with the 
people in general. But on the whole in all the 
religious movements we find that the- spirit of India 
was in revolt against an undue foreign aggression. 
And that spirit is working in wider fields and diverse 
activities in the present century. - Consequently the 
soul of India will ultimately remain safe though there 
may be some outward manifestation of changes. 

As such it béhoves all Indians to join, help and 
encourage all movements which are likely to accelerate 
the speed of the country in her onward march. And 
we hear the mighty voice of one who was as if 
consuming with his love for India, still resounding in 
our ears: l : 

“The longest night seems to be passing away, the 
sorest troubles seem to be coming to an end at last, 
the seeming corpse appears to be awakening and a 
voice is coming to us. Like a breeze from the 
Himalayas, it is bringing life into the almost dead 
‘bones and muscles, the lethargy is passing away, and 
only the blind cannot see, or the perverted will not 
see, that she is awakening, this . motherland of ours, 
from her‘deep long sleep...None can resist her any 
more, never she is going to sleep any more; no out- 
ward powers can hold her back any more ; for the 
Infinite gaint is rising to her feet.” | 

, Is thete any one amongst us who disbelieves it ? 


nnd 


Co-operation in Bengal 


Co-operation has thriven in other lands and 
there is no reason why it should not be so in 
our country if proper attention is paid to it. Dr. 
Pramathanath Banerjea has sought to get at the 
rootof the apathy of the people towards co-operation 
and suggests the following remedies in a speech 
delivered at the Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
‘Conference, reproduced in the Bengal Co-operative 
Journal. 
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Coming to remedies, the first suggestion that I 

wish to make is that the control of Government 
shouid be relaxed. I do not „blame the Government 
for having exercised. so long a fairly tight control 
over the co-operative movement. It was Government 
which ‘started the movement and it was not 
unnatural >for ‘ Government to feel that the 
responsibility for conducting the movement in the 
proper manner lay on its shoulders. But there is 
another side to this question. The people have not 
yet felt that the movement is entirely their own. 
There is a tendency not only on the part of the 
illiterate masses but also of the educated community 
to regard the co-operative movement as a part and 
parcel of the ordinary machinery of British 
administration in India; there is a tendency, in 
fact, to regard the Co-operative Department as a 
Government Department not very different from the 
other Government Departments. Now, it is very 
desirable that the control of Government should be 
reduced to a minimum in order that the people may 
feel their own responsibility for the proper manage- 
ment and efficient supervision of the co-operative 
societies. In holding this opinion I have the support 
of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee which 
recommends that official control should be gradually 
slackened. The late Mr. Henry - Wolf, a great 
authority on co-operation, observed shortly before 
his death that the great need of the hour was the 
“gradual de-officialization of the movement.” ~ When, 
however, I urge a relaxation’ of control on the part 
of Government I do not mean that the Government 
should cease to have any connection with the 
movement whatsoever. What I mean is that there 
should be less of control and more of guidance, less 
of dictation and more of persuasion, less of 
domination and more of sympathetic assistance. 

The second point which I wish to emphasize in 
this connection is that there is a great need for the 
diffusion of co-operative education in this province. 
As I have already said, one of the principal draw- 
backs of the movement arises from the fact that the 
people have an insufficient understanding of the 
true essentials of co-operation. But proper arrange- 
ments, I am sorry to say, have not yét been made 
for the diffusion of co-operative education. Until this 
is done, and unless this matter is taken in hand 
without any further delay, I am afraid it will bè- 
difficult, to carry on the co-operative movement along 
proper and healthy lines. 

Another urgent need of the movement is that the 
officers who have to “manage and control the 


‘Co-operative Department should be properly trained. 


The time has come when the question. of training 
can no longer’ be neglected. We should prepare 
a good curriculum for the proper instruction of all 
officers of this Department. Persons seeking 
employment in, co-operative societies should be 
compelled to undergo practical training and to pass 
examinations in methods of banking, in the general 
principles of rural economics, in accountancy, and 
generally, in the theory, ideas, and practice of 
co-operation.. If this is done, we shall be able to 
command the services of men who will be able to 
give an impetus to the movement and _ prevent the 
slackness which has been so noticeable in recent 


ears. 
2 Lastly, I should like to emphasize the need of 
primary education for the masses of the people. 
Without the introduction of a system of compulso 


‘and free primary education, I-do not think it wi 
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be possible for the co-operative movement to make 
that progress which ‘we all desire. 


— 


Equality and not Protection for Women 
We welcome the nationalistic standpoint The 


Stridharma has taken, regarding women’s special > 


representation on Indian legislatures. It says 
editorially : 


Oir readers might remember that the Women’s 


Indian Association has entered a strong protest against 
the inclusion of a clause “To give protection to women 
labourers” in the declaration of fundamental rights 
formulated by the Karachi -Congress. Consistently 
with that attitude, it has signed the joint memorandum 
of the All-India Women’s Organization on the women’s 
place in the future constitution submitted to the 
Round Table Conference by the three important All- 
India. bodies of women. It is clear from that doċu- 
ment that Indian women have placed “Equality and 
Equal rights and Equal opportunities between the 
sexes” above every thing else and are prepared to 
forgo any temporary advantage or weakening or 
humiliating privileges for the attainment of a higher 
and a loftier privilege. Women of India, in our 
opinion, are perfectly justified im the stand they have 
taken to obtain their rights. Women in this country 
have so far been receiving every encouragement and 
support from their men folk for their entry into public 
life. In fact, women’s movement in India has been 
first set on foot, nursed and largely helped by men 
themselves. The women’s demands for civic and 
political rights have met with good response from 
every quarter. We. would advise . the younger 
generation of women to read the booklet published 
by our Parsi sister, Lady Herabai Tata of Bombay on 
the history of women’s franchise in India. It twill 
be ‘interesting for them to know that the Native State 
of Travancore first admitted. its women into the legis- 
lature and Dr. Poonan Lukose of Travancore was the 
first woman councillor, nay, the first woman minister 
in that State; then Madras and other provinces in 
British India followed the good example of Travan- 
core. It was an easy work for the Indian women to 
secure franchise as compared with their European 
sisters. Spain granted franchise to its women only the 
other day anid France is still in the background. In 
fact, some European countries have not, yet. granted 
citizen rights to their women, while the Indian men 
‘In spite of the illiteracy of the mass have welcomed 
their women into the public life as their equals and 
colleagues. A 

In India, Universities and colleges are open to women 
and so also all professions. Our womens iton the Senate, 
Syndicate and the Academie Couneil and on the Edu- 
cational Councils. Many women are serving as 
Honorary Magistrates. At the recent election, many 
of our sisters lave been successfully returned to the 
District Municipalities, Local Boards, to the general arid 
to the reserved seats. We do not see that sex anta- 
onism and sex rivalry that is so characteristic of the 
Vestern public life. “he Vote reported of a case in 
London that when a woman was made the Head-mis- 
tress or the Superintendent of a school, all her men 
subordinates and colleagues resigned resenting the 
appointment of a woman as their head, while in India 
a woman had occupied the place of a Deputy Speaker 
in the previous Counciland had presided ovér' that august 
body by the unanimous consent of the House. When 


. . 


‘section, whether of men or women, 
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such is the state of things, we do not understand why 
one of the delegates at the Round Table Conference 
has pleaded for special representation or reservation 
for women in the new constitution which we i 

desire to be a fully responsible government.-.. 
The District Congress Committees in many provin- 


‘ces have elected women to those bodies. Again durmg 


quiet and normal times, women have presided over 
national assemblies in India. During our-visit to the 
villages in South India, we have noticed that illiterate- 
village folks, when they find a capable and learned - 
woman, welcome her and give her a place of honour 
and responsibility. Therefore, it must be plain to our. 
readers that women of character and capacity will. 
have no difficulty to find their way into the public 
bodies for serving their community and their country.. 
Certainly we are averse to fill the seats on such. 
important bodies with women simply because they are: 
women, as such women will be only depriving the 
country of the service of capable men and will bring. 
no honour to their sex. Therefore, when every woman. 1s- 
made eligible for a vote and secures that citizen right. 
in her own person, it is of paramount importance that 
our women should learn how to exercise that political 
ower to advance their cause and to get rid of their- 
isabilities:. It will certainly not be justifiable for any. 
to demand. 
equality, equal rights and equal opportunities and. 
in the same breath to ask for concessions and 
favours which certainly denotes an inferiority 
complex. Thatis why the thinking and the leading. 


women of India have refused to support the- 
emands for reservations or special representations- 
as they have nobly and rightly set their heart 


upon a larger and a higher privilege, namely— 
equality and equal rights between the sexes and for all.. 


The Economic Crisis 


Depreciation in value of silver is, according- 
to Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, at the root of 
thè present economic crisis in the world. Eastern. 
countries like Persia, India and China where. 
silver currency obtains, is growing poorer day by- 
day so much so that their purchasing power has. 
almost dwindled. He discusses the matter in- 
The Mysore Economie Journal and suggests a. 
way out in the following extracts : 


The depression through which the world is passin 
at present is said to be a record one. That it should. 
be so bad in spite of the development of scientific 
and mechanical. researches that have taken place. 
during the last half century and more, to assist. 
human industry, should give serious food for thought. . 
What with developments in steam, hydro-electric, 
electrical and air transport, the world,’ one would. 
have thought, would be a more compact and a closer 
unit than it has proved to be during the last two. 
years. With all the bounty of Nature in various 
countries thé extraordinarily sad spectacle has to. 
be witnessed that whilst food grains and other.- 
necessities of life are available in plenty, the where- 
withal to buy these things is denied to a large 
section of humanity. Willing hands cannot. get. 
employment and, so desperate have some become - 
that it is seriously suggested that some of the products . 
of Nature should be actually destroyed in, order to. 
help the purchasing power of those who hold the- 


“ 
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‘balance. Surely this would appear to be a suicidal 
policy : Lut the one lesson of all this is that there 
is something fundamentally and vitally wrong in 
man-made science of finance and currency, which 
js at the bottom of the world’s present malady. If 
some more sensibie and less selfish method of distribu- 
tion of wealth and credit could be devised it cannot 
‘be said that there are more food grains and other 
necessities of life than are required by the present 
‘population of this world. To this end, I strongly 
suggest the problem, of the silver holdings of the 
world as one remedy. The other, and, ‘perhaps, a 
more lasting, and, certainly, a more useful step, would 
‘be the recognition of food grains and other necessities 
‘of life, of a certain standard, as the real currency 
téserves of the various countries, but this takes me 
‘on to a different topic which I need not deyelop 
here. i 


Leisure-using 


Mr. ©. E. M. Joad is contributing thought- 
-proyoking articles to The Aryan Path on the use 
of leisure iby civilized peoples. How best we can 
utilize the recreation is the theme of the present 
discourse. He says: 


. Effort and endeavour have been, as I suggested in 
‘my previous article, the law of lifes development in 
the past. Biologists speak of this law as the struggle 
for existence on the physical plane has been largely 
transcended ; we no longer fight one another with 
tooth and claw for the available food supply, and 
although the crudely physical competition with our 


‘fellows has been superseded by a struggle in the 


economic field over wages and prices, this is carefully 
restricted to business hours. When they are over, 
we think that we are entitled to relax and to take 
our-ease ; our leisure, we feel, should be free from 
struggle. This belief is delusion. In all ages men 
who have had the opportunity to try every kind of 
life, combined with the energy and the talents to 
give the more exacting lives a fair trial, have seemed 
‘fo reach agreement on this one point, that the only 
‘things which can give permanent satisfaction are 
-the employment of our best faculties at their highest 
‘pitch, alternating with the recreation of the mind in 
‘music and art and literature and the conversation of 
our friends. i : 

Now, what I wish to suggest is that life has now 
‘yeached a stage at which the appropriate field for 
effort and endeavour lies rld 
put in the world of thought. Not only is it the case 
‘that effort in the world of thought is as real and as 
existing as effort in the world of matter, but life has 
now reached a stage at which such effort alone is 
permanently satisfying, so that, just as the urge of 
‘life once drove men to acquire new qualities of 
physical skill and to lay up fresh reserves of physical 
endurance in the struggle against nature, so it now 
finds its most appropriate expression in the effort to 
paint a picture or to remodel a social system to realize 
jife imaginatively in fiction or to grapple with the 
problems of existence. Thinking, which is the 
knowledge of objects of thought; is now the appro- 
priate activity of normal, educated men, just as the 
apprehension ‘of objects of value in artistic creation 
and mystical. contemplation is the privilege of the 
wxace’s most advanced representatives. 


not in the world of matter ` 
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My suggestion is that boredom is a menace, because 
we habitually seek our occupations at a lower level 
of activity than that for which life has now fitted us; 
that we fail, that is to say, to live up to the challenge 
of our most recently evolved faculties. We are like 
children, who will insist on playing with toys that 
they have outgrown. It is time that we discarded 


„our toys, and remembering - that it is only children — 


who identify reality with what they can see and 
touch, occupy ourselves with -the exploration of the 
non-material world of thought and the cultivation of 
the world of value. The pursuits of Shaw’s Ancients 
in the last play of the “Back to Methuselah” Penta- 
teuch afford a good example of what will, in m 
view, be the occupations of the leisure of the future, 
and a hint to the wise in the présent. 


ta are 


Why not give Jesus a trial? 


The good Christians all the world over have 
discovered Jesus in Mahatma Gandhi who 
practises non-violence like the Mesiah. Mr. N. 
Panduranga Rao has raised the above plea in 
The Young Men of India, Burma & Ceylon and says : 

While the Christian is resting in peace in his 
little Goshen, like a mole in the pit, the spirit of 
Jesus is flooding the plains of Hindustan. Mahatma 
Gandhi has risen in holy wrath, as Moses of old 
and is leading India to the goal of freedom through 
methods unknown to the Christian world and the 
silent hum of his spinning wheel is shaking the 
world of machinery to its foundations. India has 
demonstrated to the unbelieving “Christian World” 
the unlimited. potentialities of, the Sermon on the 
Mount and has breathed the breath of life in the 
erstwhile dead image of Jesus. This image has taken 
possession of the soul of India at its vital centres 
and is driving the chariot of Indian freedom to its 
appointed destiny. The odium of hatred is «giving 
place to love and non-violence. Untouchability is 
giving way to fraternal relations. The Indian peasant 


‘has begun to eat the fruit of the tree of knowledge 


and is shaking off the chains of ignorance and 
poverty. The spinning wheel is vieing with the 
hearth in the Indian home, The tegmen of artificiali- 
ty and luxury is pealing off giving place to simplicity 
and contentment. More than all these the women 
of India have been stirred from their foreed slumber 
and are being revealed in -their full stature and 
grandeur in the radiant sunshine of Indian renaissance. 
“The greatest hour of Christianity would have struck,” 
said Fosdick, “when the Religion of Jesus takes 
the centre of the scene in place of religion about 
Jesus.” One could hear this hour striking- in India 
now; unexpected and. surprising as this may seem 
to the West. 


— 


Facts of Life Š 


Fact is often more thrilling than romance, 
What Mr. Roerich from the remoteness of the 
Himalayas writes to the Dawn has been 
reproduced in The Kalpaka. This will go a long 
way to prove the above dictum. 

“In the remote Himalayas some newspapers reach- 


ed us. In one we read that over 2,000 banks in 


the United States had discontinued _ Operations. 
Another informs us of the failure of a powerful 
bank in Switzerland. The third announces the closing 
of banks in Germany, Austria and Hungary. And 
finally comes the news of the abandoning of thé 
gold standard. 
_ “Well, well ! Let us remember what we wrote ten 
years ago of heaps of valueless banknotes in the 
Tull meaning of this word, Is if not time tö 
remember the narratives from the first revolutions 
in Germany and Russia ; when people who had: huge 
fortunes in paper money, realized suddenly to their 
horror that their assumed treasures were in fact but 
of paper ; when instead of spending money on printing 
labels for beer-bottles, the brewers -preferred to glue 
on to their bottles banknotes of high denominations. 
And in our collections are still German postage. 
stamps of 20,000,000,000 German Reichsmarks face 
value. Whither to go further ? 

“These are not fairy tales, but facts of life. Yet 
. even during these times of paper-disaster good old 
Rembrandt never betrayed the collectors. And it 
never entered anyone's head to label beer-bottles 
with original creations of artists. Thus even during 
the most difficult times the human spirit never 
forgot the true and irrepeatable values of mankind. 
Perhaps humanity remembered these values dimly 
as if in a dream, overcoming with difficulty the 
entire heritage of prejudice and ignorance, but. still 
it did remember them and even most desperately 
negative characters, although remaining silent, never 
dared to oppose that which constitutes the whole 
meaning and purpose of human life.” 


Conservation of Nervous Energy 


Mr. D. Le. Carrelio Morgan contributes a useful 
article on “Training for Athletics’ in The Tennis 
and Sport IMlustrated. What he says regarding 
the training of the athlete applies equally to the 
man in -the street who wishes to have a good 
physique. We quote the following: 
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- night in olive oil and 
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. Nervous-energy is something everyone can build, 
increase and conserve, no matter how weak or frail 
lie or she may be. To be quite frank, one must learn, 
especially in the early stages of training, to use as 
little eneroy as possible, . One must take things easier’. 
Don’t rush about so. much besides, don’t let jumpy 
people upset you. Work, walk, talk, edt, read and. so 
on, leistirely. s , 

In particular, take plenty dfi-time dver your meals 
arid be sure to thoroughly niastiedte every morsel of 
food:;.by so doing, you conserve nervous energy which 
is usually taken up by the digestive organs in dealing 
with á mass of unmasticated food. A mixed diet 
which includes a fait amotint’ of fresh meats, vegetables 
and fruits, is the best for energy building. Don’t 
starve-yourself, but at the same time do not.on any 
account overload your stomach ; use discretion, and 
you can’t go wrong. Wo Ne | 

Next to energy conservation, and which is equally 
important is perfect elimination. Note that I have 
italicized perfect elimination, because partial daily 
elimination of waste matters is just as detrimental to 
the general health as irregular elimination. This 
trouble, however, can soon be eradicated by including 
in the dietary such articles as prunes soaked over- 
taken first thing in the 
morning. Again, the regular drinking of iI to 2 
pints of either cold or warm water every day between 
meals is a splendid health measure and acts powcr- 


. fully os ger constipation (the enemy of mental and 


physical efficiency). However, I would advise taking 
fluid in small quantities at frequent intervals during 
the day, thus avoiding distending the stomach. 

Obtain at least 8 hours’ sound, sleep every night. 
Late hours and lack of sufficient sleep is everything 
but conducive to a state of radiant health, and certain- 
ly this is a point no real athlete can afford to over- 
look. It is common knowledge that in sleep,the body . 
is rebuilt and recharged with new .energy for the 
coming morrow. i a 

Those who wish radiant health“ and efficiency to 
stamp themselves with ‘the title athlete in every sense 
of the word, should rigidly adhere to the above marks, 
for by doing so one lays down the foundation of a 
splendid athletic career. 
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Who Runs the United States ? 


The Manchurian crisis proved that Japan has 
two sets of rulers, the civilian ` government and 
the military authorities, the first of which is 


powerless before: the second. The New York- 


Nation reveals the same state of affairs with 
regard to America, and discloses how the Navy 
is systematically overriding the President -in 
naval affairs.. The Nation adds that the case 
cited by it is no sporadic case of insubordination. 


Who runs this Republic—the navy men or the 
Executive ? We jhad thought this question settled 
long ago. The founders of this country, with their 
deep-seated hatred of the ships and sailors and 
soldiers of His Majesty King George III, certainly 
believed. that they had decided the issue once and 
for all. But today it is pretty clear that the navy 
thinks it directs the government, -that it does. not 
recognize the President as the Commander-in-Chiet 


and proposes not only to pay no attention to his- 


wishes and programme but openly to defy them. For 
that is what is now taking place. The annual report 
of the Secretary of the Navy calmly ignored the 


President's policy in that it was a well-considered.: 
plea for the sue Emen of the navy which, the ` 


President seeks to check. Now Rear Admiral Upham, 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, has made a report 
to the Secretary in which he declares that the new 


operating plan of the navy, insisted on by President: 


Hoover, “will inevitably-result in‘ materially lowered 
training and efficiency, and in the event of war would 
be of the gravest consequence”; that it means “the 
serious impairment of the strength of the -navy as 
an arm of the national defence.” j 

This plainly raises the whole question of who 
is to run the navy. The President has just given 
his word to the Congress that the navy has never 
been in a higher state of efficiency and that this 
situation will continue. The Rear Admiral’s statement 
is plainly a direct challenge which will further fan 
the flames of Mr. : 
with the Navy League, which he should have ignored 


as beneath his contempt. The way out would -be 


prompt action by the man in the White  House.- If 
Mr. Hoover had a normal amount of backbone, Rear 
Admiral Upham , would be detached from the Bureau 
of Navigation—always a hotbed of intrigue—and 
Secretary Adams’s resignation would_ be reposing in 
the archives of the Administration. For. the simple 
truth is that, whether he is in this case mistaken 
or not the responsibility is Mr. Hoovers under the 
Constitution, that he has the clear right to demand 
loyalty of his subordinates and to damis them if 
they cannot give him that loyalty in fullest measure. 
That an Executive may be over-ruled by Congress 


Hoovers unhappy controversy. 
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is always {possible since that. is providéd for, but 
the idea that the President may be over-ruled at 
any time by any of our too numerous admirals, or 
by his Secretary of the Navy, is just a ‘little bit 


too much. : 


es 


The Reformer’s Programme in America - 

The Literary Digest gives the following infor- 
mation in one of its recent issues : 

Twenty thoroughbred  race-horses attended a 
banquet recently given to a racing man in New York 
City. The most celebrated horse there stood in the 
spotlight, held by his equally celebrated owner. Leaders 
in the city’s life were present, and others nationally 
known sent théir regrets. . 

This, The Literary Digest says, led a friend of 
the editor of The Christian Leader to approach 
him with a.request to takea stand against’ this 
extrayagance, The editor, however, did not consider 
this very urgent : 


Instead, he prepared alist of things he would rather 


. sirigle out for attack first. Many, of. coutse, will 


disagree with him on some of the things recorded. — 
But it is an interesting list: ` a 
“The reception which Europe gave ‘to Mayor 
Walker as a representative American. ` 
“The secret graft and the corruption of judges in 
the city of New York. y g 
“Qur long delay in adhering to the World Court. 
_ “The attitude of many whites and some Negroes to 
the Negro race. Ha 
“The tabloid press; the sex movies; the godless- 
churches. l ee Secs 
_ “Drunken legionnaires who characterize Professor 
Macintosh as an undesirable American. 
“Qne-hundred-per-cent Americans who patronize 
bootleggers. | 
“Government by State troopers and mine police in 
many industrial districts, - 
“College boards who dismiss professors and le. 
about the reason. | 
“Sons of immigrants who talk about sheenies and 
Wops. `- 
“Radicals who see nothing good in America, and 
mossbacks who see nothing good elsewhere. 
“The cry of overproduction in a world where 
double consumption is called for. 
“Six or eight millions out of work, with the work 
of the country not half begun. | 
“Money madness, social snobbery, intellectual snob- 
bery, moral hypocrisy.” 
The editor says he could make quite a list if he 
really set himself about it. But he explains that his 
is a more constructive job. : 
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“Our way, however; is not the way of the dénouncer. 
There are so many more competent to denounce. There 
are so many more busy at the job. 

“Our way is to point out the noble things happening, 
and to describe the good people at work.” 


Professor, Whitehead’s Philosophy 


- Dr. Edward Menge sums up the philosophy 
of Professor. Whitehead in The Catholic World. 


Professor Whitehead’s philosophy is a direct des- 
cendent of that of Professor-William James who held 
that physical objects and’ the ideas of them are but 
the same thing considered in different relations, as for 
Instance, the same fire which may physically destroy 
a house may also mentally suggest a danger to its 
inhabitants, l 

In summing up Professor Whitehead’s philosophy, 
one may say that he is attempting to reverse the 
older order of the primary and secondary qualities of 
things, that he is attempting to use everything which 
modern mathematics, physics, psychology, philosophy 
and biology have contributed to the aoda world of 
thought, and that he wishes to bring his philosophy 

.as much into dynamic terms of events and of develop- 
ment-—of process—as physics has donein introducing 
the theory of points of energy. 

_ Professor W 
biological concept of the philosophy and “unity of the 
organism,” by Bertrand Russell’s Logic of Mathematics, 
by- Professors William James’ and John Dewey’s 
Pragmatism, by Professor John Waston’s Behaviourism, 


by Professor C.-Lloyd Morgan’s Emergent Evolution 


and by Professor Eimstein’s doctrine of Relativity. He 
has tried to set aside space and time and put in their 
place “process,” that is, happenings—events., 

_, Professor Whitehead protests against the “represent- 
ationism” which philosophy inherited from Locke and 
Descartes and he protests against the “bifurcation” of 
nature into two systems—that of the physical and the 
other, not directly*known, but “which is the by-play of 


the mind.’ 


The world in Whitehead’s philosophy is a world of 


events, of continual happenings, and the simplest event 
into which the total event which is‘the “passage of 
nature” can be resolved he calls “situations” into which 
the “eternal objects” like green and sweet, which are 
not events, make ‘impression.’ Thus the perception of 
Sense objects implies a multiple relation into which 
enter.the “percipient évent” which is a bodily state, 
the “situation,” the “eternal object” and the surround- 
ing conditions. i i 
© An interesting corollary follows. Since space and 
time are simply the relations between events, they are 
logically inferior in rank to the events themselves. 
| hatever may be thought of the final value of 
_ Professor Whitehead’s. work, it must. be admitted that 
he has taken all of the controversial points appearing 
_in contemporary scientific philosophy and has tried to 
u them in.terms of energy, so that no matter how 
much future philosophers may admire or ‘condemn 
~ him, they will, nevertheless, be obliged. to take his 


work into consideration if they want students to know. 


what they are talking about. 

One fact, I think, is all too often forgotten by our 
philosophers and that is the emotional and temperamental 

make-up of the group of people for whom a philosophy 

is written. Professor H.’B. Torrey (“Modern Scientific 

Thought and ‘its Influence on Philosophy”) has called 


attention to Poincaré’s comparison of the Gallic and: 


= 


hitehead has been influenced by the . 


immediate failure, 
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Anglo-Saxon genius. “Characteristic of the one-is a 
feeling for form, for symmetry, for logical completeness, 
for finality; characteristic of the other is the feeling 
for substance, development, function, change. For the 
oné, truth lies in the result ; for the other a the process. 
One is represented by the deductive, the other by the 
inductive type of mind.” . i “ad 

_ Scholastic philosophy is built upon a Latin baek- 
ground of logical necessity, and itis just for this 
reason that the Anglo-Saxon mind trained in other 
ways of thought needs a new interpretation put into 
modern scientific English words and above all into 
English modes of thought if it is to be understandable 
to the students of secular universities. We, whose 
background lies in the Latin thought of the past, are 


interested in a destination, the Anglo-Saxon is an 


intellectual gypsy interested only in travelling. 
Whatever the future may have in store for Profes- 
sor Whitehead, he has written a book that is impor- 
tant—~very important, and though he has poured much 
old wine into new bottles and relabelled it, he has the 
courage of his convictions and is irs to rest his 
ultimate in God, even though that God may not be 
ours—and it is a long way from being ours. `- 


The Results of the Second Round 
Table Conference 


The achievements of the second’ Round Table 
Conference are generally regarded .by Indian 
opinion as entirely negative. This Conference has 
demonstrated clearly that Britain will under no 
circumstances concede the essential demands of 
the Congress. In spite of this, however, Mr. 
Richard B. Gregg argues, in an article contributed 
to Unity, that it has achieved ‘some useful 
results. He also admits that it has been an 
But he says: 


Nevertheless, the Conference has ‘not been wholl 
barren. The attendance of Gandhi in London an 
the events there have accomplished certain results 
which will prove to be of great value to the eventual 
securing of a rightful place for India in the world. 
The knowledge of- the- outside „world about the 


“details of events in India since the spring of 1930 


is meagre. Enough has been told to stimulate world 
curiosity and imagination, but both knowledge and 
the necessary preliminaries for knowledge have been 
largely lacking. The general ‘assumption in the 
outside world has -been that the British were such 
successful rulers all over their empire that probably 
their estimate of people and events in India was 
correct. But now enough has happened to weaken 
that assumption. World opinion changes very slowly, 
but it is now changing in respect to India. > 

‘First of all, the’. Conference has made clear to 


‘ll the world that the other Indian delegates and 


the British delegates regard the Indian Congress 


“with Gandhi at its head as the most powerful single 


political factor to be reckoned with in India. The 
fact that the Government deems it advisable to pit 
against the Congress, or at least take advantage of, 
not only its own power: but also the communalist 
Moslems, the communalist “untouchables, the Indian 
Princes, the European community in India, and the 
Anglo-Indians,—all this seems a clear tribute to 
the power of the Congress, The great efforts made 
by Lord Irwin to secure the Delhi agreement cons- 
titute a similar admission. The attitude of all the 
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delegates; both British and Indian, 
- Mahatma at the Conference meetings, and the attitude 
of people at private meetings with him have the 
same meanirg. All the world can see now that 
- the earlier British assertion that the Indian National 
Congress is a “negligible handful of intellectuals” 1s 
not true. 
Secondly, the passage of months since the Delhi 
Truce have proved. to world opinion that the Indian 
National Congress has discipline, patience, reasonable- 
ness, confidence in its chosen representative, and a 
sense of responsibility. Gandhis 
London. has showed the world that the Congress and 
its one are reliable—are men who stick to their 
word. s . 


Thus world opinion now realizes that India is 
more united and more effective politically than British 
statements for many years had led the world to 
believe. It is now clear that the Simon Report was 
badly mistaken in paying such slight attention to 
Gandhi and the’ Nationalist movement. Hence it 
. would seem that both British and world opinion can 
now place less reliance upon the statements of Sir 
John Simon in relation to India, Looking back for 
only two years over the files of such British journals 


as the London Spectator, The Round Table, the New - 


Statesman The Nation Athenaunr, the Manchester Guardian, 


the London Times, The Saturday Review, The 
Nineteenth Century and After, The ‘Contemporary 


Review atid many others, one thing is clear. All 
leaders, sections and parties of British opinion, with 
the possible exception at times of the Independent 


Labour Party, have steadily underestimated the power . 
of Gandhi and of the Indian Congress ; have under-, 


estimated the growth of the general desire for greater 
control of Indian affairs by Indians of all sorts ; 
have overestimated the extent and depth of divisions 
among the various groups in India. These are mistakes 
- natural to an alien ruling people. These mistakes 
still continue. But because of these mistakes over 
so long a period, world opinion henceforth will accept 
British assertions about Indian affairs with more 
caution® and doubt. The British allegation that 
Indians are not fit for self-government now seems 
' to the world open to question. There has been 
displayed .some evidence to the contrary. 


From time to time in the past, British journalists, . 


politicians and former Government officials have 
- stated or implied that the Indian National Congress 
-is hasty, impatient, violent of speech, unwilling to 
_ negotiate, intransigent, weak, irresponsible, 
impractical, lacking in f : 

ship.. If there was any hope that the second Round 
Table Conference would prove these allegations true 
before the eyes of the world, that hope has been 


‘disappointed. These British allegations have failed 


to materialize. | . A 

Gandhi’s contact with the British working classes 
` both in London and | 
hearts. His long talk. with the large assembly of 


Labour members of ` Parliament brought cheers from `- 
ther at the end.. His private talks with thoughtful ` 


and religious middle class people have gained their 
regard and even ‘reverence. 
and world opinion respect Gandhi and the Congress 


more than ever before. All this will make it more” 
difficult for Britain to remain united against India- 
as the struggle proceeds. It may help to lighten -or 


shorten whatever sufferings India may yet have to 
undergo in the winning of her freedom. -`> - ` 


The second Round Table Conference- has lessened. 
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toward the. 


attendance at. 


i wild, - 
oresightedness and- statesman- - 


in Lancaster has wọn their’ 


Both British opinion ` 


prejudice against India, gained her more respect, 
aroused more interest, removed barriers, and thus 
laid the foundation for greater understanding and 
sympathy and :moral support for Indian freedom. 


Are the Japanese Militaristic? - 

_. The Japanese have been supposed to be one 
of the most militaristic nation in the world. 
But the youth, even m Japan, are turning away 
from war. Mr. Frank H. Hedges writes in. 
The World Tomorrow : 

One of the “facts about Japan” accepted and 
believed by the world at large is that the Japanese are. 
a militaristic people. More than ten years of intimate 


“contact with Japanese in all walks: of life—from prince 


to ’rikisha coolie, from political leader to day labourer 

from high army officer to army conscript—compel me, 

however, to think otherwise. This contact has come 

about in the course of a decade of newspaper ‘experi-_ 
ence in Japan, supplemented by the desire. to learn all 

ĮI could about. the people among whom T was living. 

In my opinion there is scarcely a Japanese Jiving 
who would not willingly and with a strong sense’ of- 
pride risk his life in warfare if he thought his country 
demanded it. I am equally convinced that an over- 
whelming majority of the Japanese today are opposed 
to war except as a last resort, and that, when it 
becomes a personal problem, ninety-nine out of 
hundred will choose the path: of peace. ae 

During the past half-dozen years I have questioned ` 
at least a hundred Japanese’youths, nearing. the age 
of twenty, as to whether or not they wished to go into , 
the army or navy, Two of them answered, “Yes.” 
All-the others were emphatic in their denial, although 
they acknowledged themselves ready to serve in case 
there was no honourable way of avoiding it. 

‘The militarists have lost steadily in influence since 
the close of the Washington Conference. The late 
Baron Giichi Tanaka felt it necessary to resign his 
commission as a lietitenant-general in the army m 
order to become a president of a political party and 
eventually to ride into the premiership. Up to a couple 
of decades ago he would have found this commission 
an asset in polities; today it is an impediment of 
which the statesman must rid himself. _ 

Each year.as thé time for examinations for cons- 
cription nears, scandal after scandal appears. Boys 


will be found to have mutilated themselves in some 


minor way in order that they will be exempted. Priests 
will accept money for prayers that this or that parti- 
cular son may be exempted. The significance of such 
cases lies, of course, in the fatt that they are indicative 
of the general attitude; but not of the general practice, 
toward serving in-the army or navy. City boys return 
to their country homes -for examination, hoping that 


. the lads who have remained on the farms will ‘be in. 


better physical condition than they and so will be 
accepted in their place. | = 

These are the “militaristic Japanese.” Whenever 
that phrase is used, there comes to my mind the picture 
of the ninety-eight boys who did: not want, to go into 
the army-in contrast to the pair-who did.;.the picture of 
the navy high officer changing ‘from uniform into civilian 
clothes: before stepping out on the street; the: picture: 
of my own office boy who is now with the- army and 
who writes: to me in his peculiar and broken English: 

-“T am serving in the army without any. trouble, so 
please feel easy though this matter is-nots:your™ case. 
The services and-rules in the army are not ..sosevere, 
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hut I feel how much more merry at your office now. 
At first I could not take my food because it was so 
different from one which I used had been taking, but 
now I am accustomed to take it and even feel ‘delicious. 


About my bed, it was too narrow at first and could 


not get asleep at all, but now it is all right to me, 
taking a sound sleep owing to the daytime’s. toil.” 

That boy will come back when his twenty months’ 
service is up. He will not re-enlist, and when he 
votes he will vote to reduce the army and the term 
of conscription. He is only one of the “militaristic 
Japanese” of the present generation, but his like is 
multiplied by millions. 


Two. Kinds of Leisure 


The advent of machinery and the industrial 
age has brought to forefront the question `of 
human leisure. In course of an article, published 
inthe Harper’s Magazine, Mr. Floyd H. Allport makes 
an equiry into the ‘problem of leisure in the 
new age. He ‘makes a distinction between the 
older and the new type of leisure and asks 
whether the latter will be worth having, 


Here, then, are the two ideals of leisure. The 
biological method, familiar to us in the past, is slow, 
humble, effortful, and compliant with nature rather 
than ascendant over it. The technological programme, 
proposed for the future, is heroic and imperious 
toward nature. The one prospect offers the immediate 
enjoyments of nature ; the other the pleasures fabrica- 
ted by the machine. The one invites us to a partici- 
pation in the creation of beauty; the other pours 
upon our senses a flood of variegated, though some- 
times beautiful, sensations. The one encourages 
reflection and knowledge for its own sake ; the other 
standardizes intellectual training for practical ends. 
The one gives us science, the other . technology. We 
mingle, upon the one hand, with whole personalities 
living in face-to-face communities ; while upon the 
other, we are immersed in powerful, impersonal or- 
ganizations and meet our fellows only in. those 
segmental relationships into which specialization has 
divided life. In biological leisure, sport has meant 


the development of the body through the movement 
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of its parts. The sport of the machine age means 
the movement of the body as a whole through space. 
The one values the acquisition of the strength and 
skill of our bodies, the other the power and intricacy 
of our machinery. Biological leisure develops interests 
bound up with the satisfaction of organic needs, 
a leisure intergrated with life. Technological leisure 
tends toward external pleasures detached from life 
as biologically conceived. The one way has led 
successive generations of men from infancy to_ their 
estate as learning and thinking creatures, and had 
given a zest to those. vital activities for which we 
are oo endowed. The other forsakes this 
struggle for adaptation and leads us into an environ- 
ment where human nature has little chance of showing 
itself as anything different from a mechanical pattern 
of events. The one method has developed individuals, 
the other machines. The one plan, though common- 
place, is tried and sure; the other, abounding in 
high adventure, assumes our ability to become more 
than men, and stakes the whole security of mankind 
upon. that one magnificent but perilous wager. 

’ Some may think the counsel of clinging stubbornly 
to the old ideal of biological leisure is too conserva- 
tive. Perhaps the technological Jeisurist was right 
in assuring us that there are unknown realms ahead 
into which the human spirit may soar-once we have 
cast aside our limitations. But is the champion of 
modern industry and invention ready to assume the 
responsibility for this outcome ? Can he give us 
any inkling of what the newer humanity will be like ? 
In spite of the cocksureness of most of our industrial 
leaders, I do not believe that they have. even begun 
to face the problem intelligently. Their threadbare 
slogan, “training for leisure time,” shows that they 
still regard the matter merely as the filling in of 
an idle period. The notion that, by the aid of night 
classes and adult extension courses, they can, from 
their present perspective, train workers for this 
unknown leisure is purely gratuitous. Having put 
vacant time into life, they imagine that they can 
put life back into the vacancy they have created. 
But it will not be a question merely of finding new 
occupations to fill the free spaces in life as we now 
know it: We must discover what this new life will be 
for the sake of which our leisure shall have becn won. 


Reactions ro “Buy Brivisn” 
Chorus above : Whatimpudence ! 
, ` Advertising his own goods in his 
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own country—and on our pitch, 
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ISSUES BEFORE THE FRANCHISE COMMITTEE 
By RADHAKUMUD MOOKERJI, M.A. Pap, 


HE coming Th Commi should 
first attend to the following fundamental 
issues, some of which concern specially 

the provinces of Bengal and the Panjab. _ 

The last Government of India Act has 
legalized responsible . government as the goal 
of British policy in India. That goal was 
further defined to mean. Dominion government 

by the parliamentary declaration of 1929, 

made at the instance of Lord Irwin to satisfy 

Indian doubts on the subject. - Thirdly, -the 


r 


same goal has been repeated with greater . 


authority and emphasis by the official declara- 
tion of Indian policy by the Labour Govern- 
ment at the conclusion of the first Round 
Table Conference. 
final declaration of ‘the present National 
Government that the coming ` reforms are to 
give to India responsible government in the 


Provinces and also at the centre, subject to. 


safe-guards in certain reserved matters. to. be 
settled, and also on the basis of.’ an all-India 


Federation- of the provinces and. the Indian’ 


States. . 
It is 
contemplated safe-guards must ‘not. be given 


a ‘scope and,a character which: will ‘be. 
contradictory to the-democratic constitutfon 


promised. This is to be particularly borne-in 


mind in ‘fixing the safe-guards for minorities’ 


in the coming. constitution. ` > The: Indian 
Franchise Committee - will have - their. task 
rendered ` easy: and simple, if they only adopt 


the safe-guards defined and describéd:in ‘detail. 


for all possible : classes of minoritiés in what 


are: now well known ‘as minorities guarantee _ 


treaties -to which both: England and: India 
have- been ‘parties and: ‘Signatories. ‘for their 


application to; ‘many a, sovereign .. State -of 


Europe.. The. premier Moslem State of’ Turkey 
is also a signatory. to that treaty: ʻA -sort- of 
international - Jaw. -has . thus. been: laid: down 
by the.concert of the big Powers of the 
world and ratified by the League of Nations 
on the vexed question of minority protection. 
As has been already stated, both in 


And, ‘fourthly, there is the . 


international law, or the. League scheme of 
minorities protection, and in” the Indian 
position as defined. repeatedly by His 
Majesty’s Government, Indian minorities 
cannot be given a kind of protection which 
will destroy the democratic character of the 
very constitution promised. 

The following positions may now be 
enumerated as essential to the democratic 
constitution promised to india in the coming 
reforms : 


(1) There canbe no question a roleto 
of minorities by- the device of separate 
eléctorate, ` and guaranteed, reserved, or 
weighted representation in legislature. Such a 
device is against all law and precedent, and 


“is destructive of democracy, and is, therefore, . 


not to be found in any civilized: state of the 
world. It will condemn India to a form of 
communal government and the worst form of 
despotism for which she has not bargained 
at all. Better no reform than the’ reform 
which means -retrogression, a voleni set-back 


` in political evolution. n 
now. , to be assumed that „the. 


Fortunately, it has received the unqualified 
condemnation. of the Premier in his historic 
speech in Januaty 1931 ‘at the House of 
Commons on the first Indian Round Table 
Conference. All nationalist Indians | gues 


- the Premier to that declaration. 


(2) Besides, being a negation of. ‘Yespon- 
sible government, separate representation 
of communities will revive the- old quarrel: 
about ‘no representation—no taxation’: and, 
as its logical consequence, the claim “that 
the amount of special . representation of a 
community must be ‘determined by-its:taxable 
‘capacity or the amount of its contribution 
to revenue. When adult franchise is not 
to be, its qualifications by property and 
literacy will be; more stressed and - will 
aggravate the communal: complications. ` 


(3) There can be. no question of protection 
for a majority by establishing it asa perma- 
nent majority in the legislature by statute. 


a 
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Tt is to be noted that since both the 
Hindus and Moslems find themselves in the 
majority or minority according to` provinces, 
the Hindus will have the best of the bargain 
in securing statutory majority in the Central 
Government, and also in as many as five 
provinces. It is only as minorities: that the 
Hindus and Moslems ¢an claim any protection. 


Up to now, the’ claim for a statutory. 


majority has come only from the Moslems 
on the ground that they fear that they 
cannot maintain their numerical majority’ at 
elections against the influence of the more 
advanced Hindu minority., If ‘so, surely an 
admittedly - backward community’ should 


not’ seek to control for ever ‘by statutory 


majority a culturally progressive province 
like ‘Bengal or ‘the Panjab. They -should 


not claim an artificial and legal. protection - 
in addition to the natural protections :which ` 
will be always at their command from their. 


dominance in numbers. 
(4) By-way-of further smoothing matters 


for the Moslem majority, and paving their way ` 


as: much as possible, the . Bengal - Hindus 


wlio form the minority refrain from claiming‘. 
any protectioh as a minority by the discredit- 


ed.device of a separate electorate or reserved 
representation, out-of regard for a democratic 
constitution and a` national . responsible 
government which they are prepared” to 
wotk, on the basis of-a joint electorate, with 
their Moslem brethren forming the majority: 

(5) All protection of minorities must 
follow the lines laid down in the minorities 
guarantee treaties -which in Europe. have 
sutisied such militant minorities as the 
Germans and Poles, Turks and. Greeks. 
According to these treaties : 

(a) Minorities cannot be recognized 
unless they form “a considerable proportion 
of the population,’ ‘at least “20 per cent. 
In the last census. in Czecho-Slovakia, the 
German minorities were at pains to move 
to different regions so as not to fall below 


the numerical limit thus prescribed for pro- 


_ tection by international law. l l 

‘(b) Minorities cannot be recognized to 
have any differences between’ them except 
racial, religious, and linguistic differences. 
Mere- three’ ‘classes of differences, and the 
separate - interests arising therefrom, are to 


separate 
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be fully protected by statutory safe-giiards 
initially imposed on the constitution. They 
do not need to bë protected by separate 


electorate and representation. 


According to these safe-guards, Moslems 
can claim separate education in their own. - 
mother-tongue from top to bottom. The | 
French and the English in Canada have - 
adopted the separate schools ‘system and | 
have then united in working the Canadian con- 
stitution in the spirit of a common citizenship. 

In this scheme the legislature is not also 
empowered to change the special laws and 
customs expressing ‘the racial individuality | 
and characteristics of a community, without 
the consent of that community to be ascertain~ 
ed by special constitutional procedure 
prescribed for the purpose. : 

(c) In all matters and -interests, uncon- 
nected with race, religion, or language, 
there can be no difference between com-. 
munities and it is such matters -and- interests 


alone,—the common ground of all: 
communities;—which are . dealt with by 
legislature and administration. ‘Therefore, 


there is no place in the legislature for the 
representation of religious com- - 
munities whose religious and other separate 
interests are protected by other ways. The 
legislature is a parliament of citizens and 
not a parliament of religions. 

(6) The balance of communities is to be 
maintained in the administration and public 
service with due regard to efficiency but 
recruitment must proceed ón the basis not 
of minimum qualifications but of maximum 
qualifications available in the country in an 
age marked by a rapid rise of such qualifica- 
tions. The. communal evil must be exorcised ` 


- from the legislature and administration alike, 


In conclusion, it is to be noted that 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, who is shortly to preside 
over the coming Disarmanent. Conference, 
while presiding at the League Council meeting 
in January last year, authoritatively declared ` 
that “the scheme of minority protection 
inaugurated by the League of Nations was. 
now a part of the public law of Europe and); 
of the world.” Itis to be hoped that India 
will herself adhere to this “public law” 
which she has aided in creating as an 
original member of the League of ‘Nations. 


- 
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Swadeshi Campaign in England 


Mr. Bruce Bliven, one of the Editors of 
The New Republic of New York, writes in 
that paper that England is in the midst of 
a great campaign to encourage home industry. 
Says he: ` 


In a movie theatre, I saw and heard the 
Prime Ministër utter a brief oration urging his 
fellow countrymen to support the “Buy British” 
campaign on economic grounds, He went on 
to add: “You must buy all you can from the 
Dominions, too.” j 


India was not mentioned, it” 
Mr. Bliven says further : 


Every automobile has the slogan “Buy British” 
on its windshield; the cities have popped out 
in a rash of posters and electric signs;... 

Mr. Bliven adds : 

Some of. the ramifications of the campaign are 
amazing... The modisets of. London, like 
those of other cities, have been: in the habit of 
giving themselves fictitious French names (and 
sometimes accents) and have overnight found 
themselves in danger of losing their patronage 

- because of it. They are now sending hasty 
form letters to all their patrons, explaining that 
Mile. Jeanne is really Betsy Smith of Bays- 
“water and that no treason is involved in 
purchasing from her: those smart British robes 
et manteaux which are so admirably suited for 
walking across country In the rain. The readers 
of one popular London daily are now making 
amass attack upon the paper’s motion-picture 
critic, seeking to get him removed from his 
post on thé ground that. he has been re- 
prehensibly lukewarm in evaluating the products 
of the British film studios. A correspondent of 
The Times expressed what seems to be a widely 
held view when he indignantly demanded that 
no cinema be permitted to show an American 
film without placarding that obnoxious fact out- 
side the door so that true Britons may stay 
away: “Henceforth,” he wrote, “we must not 
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only buy, but must look British.” —Which Idare! 
‘Say he does, though not quite in the sense he 
intended, 


The manufacturer of one sort of gasolinetun- 
doubtedly frightened his competitors badly when 
he started a huge advertising campaign point- 

‘ing out that his particular motor fluid was a 
complete British product, being extracted, inside 
England, from English coal. The skulking 
hellions guilty of importing into Great Britain 
reprehensible petrol from Texas, Columbia or 
Baku, could only, and feebly, reply by publish- 
ing a tabulation of the number of British 
workmen whom they employ. From day to 
day the “stunt press” discovers with alarums 
and italics that eggs are still coming into 
England from Benmark, or milk from Holland. 
They give a‘general impression. that it is better 
to let your child’s cheeks go pale from inade- 
quate diet than to support those Dutch-speak- 
ing (!} foreign cows in luxury at the expense of. 
(hypothetical) true British cattle . . . Perhaps 
the star example of economic loyalty, however, 
is the stern edict of the British Broadeasting 
Company, that bands playing on the radio shall 
render British compositions “whenever possible” 
(Incidentally, I should give much to hear a 
precise definition of that phrase, “whenever 
possible.’’) 


N 





One gathers from British papers that 
the records of the Westminster County 
Court show that a salesman contracted to 
sell an All-British vacuum cleaner to one 
Miss Edith, but the latter refused to take 
delivery ofit on the grounds that some 
parts ‘of the machine were not made in 
England and the Company in England which 


manufactured it had four Danish directors. 


In another case one Anthony West, a com- 
mercial traveller, lost his job owing to selling 
American wireless goods. . 

Lord Willingdon might. immediately ` 
promulgate an ordinance making it unlawful 


” 
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in India for Indians loyally to follow these 
British examples. 


“Buy British” and “Travel 
British,” foo 


Recently on board the P. & O. Liner 
Strathaird at the Liverpool docks Mr. Shaw, 
Deputy Chairman of the P. & O. Company, 
uttered an earnest plea to the British 
. public to ~“travel British” as well as 
“buy British.” Messrs. K. C. Neogy and 
Sarabhai Haji wanted by their Coastal 
Traffic Bill to ask the Indian public to 
“travel Indian” only so far as coastal voyages 
were concerned. But against that Bill the 
logical and consistent Britisher has raised 
the ery of expropriation, racial discrimi- 
nation, ete., ete., etc. j 


“Buy British,” in Ahmedabad, 
nof London | 


The monotonous heaps of news relating 
to mild (not wild) lathi charges in some of 
which three or more lathis were broken (not 
pulverized), arrests, imprisonments, ete., were 
variegated the other day by the item that in 
Ahmedabad the walls of some buildings were 
found placarded with requests to “Buy 
British Goods” and “Boycott the Congress.” 

Perhaps Ahmedabad is the name of a 
city in Great Britain, and by Congress is 
meant the most famous body of that name, 
namely, the Congress of the United States of 
America, 


“China Will Yet Win I” 

The World Tomorrow of America thinks 
“China will yet win.” “Just as ultimate 
victory lies with India in her struggle against 
Great Britain, so -China’s millions will 
eventually roll as a relentless” tide over 
Japanese .domination in Manchuria.” Some 
of the factors which in combination consti- 
tute the foundation for this opinion are 
stated as follows by that monthly : 

First, Chinese nationalism is deepening and 
. spreading at a rapid pace. In sheer numbers 
the Chinese are invincible. In Manchuria they 
outnumber the Japanese more than a hundred 
to one. Every three months the Chinese pop- 
ulation in that region has been increasing by 
an amount in excess of the total Japanese 
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population. in Manchuria. Thé Japanese farmer 
or mérchant is ordinarily no match for the 
Chinese, man for man, unless assisted and sub- 
sidized by his government. The economic 
superiority of the Chinese has been demonstrat- 
ed in all corners of the Far East where they 
meet the Japanese on terms of economic 
equality. Moreover, the Chinese are expert mani- 
pulators of the boycott, and not only in Manchuria 
but throughout the vast extent of China, they wall 
-wreck Japanese trade. Even if infuriated Chinese 
nationalism does not provoke a frenzied attack. 
upon Japanese troops in Manchuria or upon 
Japanese nationals elsewhere in China, indigna- 
tion and fury will strengthen and prolong the 
economic boycott. ; 

Another significant aspect of the situation is 
found in the rise within Japan of the spirit of 
internationalism and peace. While the rank and 
file of Japanese citizens are temporarily inflamed 
with patriotic passion against China, they cannot 
remain impervious to economic and moral 
influences. Increasingly they will feel the terrific 
burden placed upon their backs by Japanese 
militarism and the ‘.resultant Chinese boycott. 
They are an extremely sensitive people and are 
deeply hurt by moral condemnation. 


Japan and the League of Nations 


The League of Nations has not been 
able so far to check Japan’s aggression on 
China, though both these countries are 


Members of that body. That was not 
unexpected. The League show -is bossed 
by imperialistic nations. Neither Britain, 


nor France, nor Italy, nor..... , Can insist 
upon or even suggest the taking of strong 
action against Japan; because all these 
former States have in their history, some 
time or other, done that which Japan -is 
doing now, and they are keeping and enjoying 
their ill-gotten gains, too. America is not 
in the League. She could have done some- 
thing, but she has only talked. For she, 
too, is imperialistic. l 

The big nations of the world, as nations, 
do not care for justice and righteousness 
in international affairs. They care only for 
their own worldly interests. Japan knows 
that very well. So she has proclaimed that 
in Manchuria there will be an open door for 
the commerce of all nations. That sop all 
shopkeeping nations will swallow. 

But has China no right to her territorial 
integrity ? Has Manchuria no rights ? 

These questions have occurred to Japan. 





NOTES 


So she has declared that she has no territorial 
ambitions in Manchuria and that Manchuria 
will be an independent State !-. These are 
as true as that lying means truth-telling. 

Evidently the Japanese military authorities 
have driven an armoured car over the 
Covenant of the League, the Pact of Paris 
and the Washington treaties. 


Chinese “Bandits’’ 


In the opinion of The World Tomorrow, 


Just as the United States 
fight against Nicaraguan patriots but. only 
against Nicaraguan “bandits”, so the Japanese 
milttarists classify all Chinese who are not 
pro-Japanese as “bandits and irregulars.” 
Nearer home, is it not just possible that 

sometimes in the 19th century and now in 
the 20th some foolish and modest Burmese 
patriots have masqueraded as dacoits ? 


Struggle Befween Government 
and People 


One party to the present struggle in India 
is the British Government and the other, 
a section of the people—taking only the 
(non-violent) combatants into account. What 
the numerical strength of the combatants of 
this section is, nobody knows. It is not a 
fixed quantity; for as no weapons, no 
munitions are required by them, any non- 
combatant may take it into his head to 
become a combatant any moment. 

Both the parties think that it is going to 
be a fight to the finish this time. That may 
or may not be . 

So far as the Congress was an organized 
body, Government have already succeeded in 
killing it. All Congress organizations have 
been declared unlawful and broken up, their 
offices confiscated or locked up, all the 
prominent leaders jailed, all funds seized or 
laid under embargo, freedom of speech and 
writing and association relating to Congress 
affairs and activities (except the right to 
condemn them) taken away. And yet, what- 
ever the British Wireless station at Rugby or 
the Publicity Office at New Delhi may say to 
the contrary, the Congress does not appear to 
be either dead or moribund, judging solely 
by the page after page of descriptions of 


police bags in the dailies. 


‘India is sure to be fully free. 


Marines never. 
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It is said that 
there are organisms which, if cut up into a 
number of fragments, do not die but give 


rise to an equal number of independent 
organisms. Jt is difficult to kill such 
organisms. Unorganized Congressmen may 


come to evolve into organisms somewhat like 
the above, or Government may succeed in 
putting an end this time to their Congress 
lala. : | 

But whatever may happen this time, 
So imperialists 


are only playing a delaying game. 


Many Indians knew and many times more 
guessed aright that Government had been 
making preparations for the present struggle 
at least six months before it actually 
began. On the other hand, Congressmen 
were caught napping. Many of their leaders 
had talked of the need of prepared- 
ness, but, judging by what has taken 
place, no preparations had been made. And 
as the Congress was not a secret organization, 
it was easy to break it up. And it was easy 
to break it up, also because it is a non-violent 
body. In all the firings, lathi charges, arrests, 
the casualties are all on the side of the people, 
the Police casualties being practically nil. 
And yet lying propaganda to make the world 
believe that the Congress is violent and 
responsible for terrorism does not cease. 


Princelings fo the Rescue 


Some minor princes have offered,-or been 
made to offer, to place all the resources of 
their States at the disposal of the British 
Government in India to fight the Satyagraha 
movement. They will no doubt have their 


wordy and alphabetical reward for their 
loyalty to ‘the sovereign power. But they 
owe a duty to their people first. It is well 


known that it is only a very few Indian 
States which may perhaps be said to be 
spending all that they ought to spend for 
education, sanitation, dispensation of justice, 
improvement of agriculture and industries 
and communications, etc. The other States, 
which are the vast majority, can spend their 
revenues on objects unconnected with the 
welfare of their subjects only by misappro- 
priation. The Government of India ought 
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not to` encourage or connive at such 
expenditure. 


The flaunting of these offers by the Anglo- 
Indian Press may produce an unintended 
result. It may lead people to believe that 
perhaps the Government is unable single- 
handed to -fight the weaponless, moneyless, 
unorganized, non-violent satyagrahis. | 

The rulers of the Indian States, small 
and big, have insisted that “British Indians” 
must not poke their noses into their affairs ; 
and Mahatma Gandhi has treated and spoken 
of them with deference. But some of the 
princes do not hesitate to poke their princely 
noses into our plebeian  affairs—perhaps 
under dictation. 

And it is these subservient henchmen 
of their British masters who are to have at 
least 40. per cent. of the seats in the Upper 
Chamber and 331/; of the Lower Chamber of 
the proposed Federal Legislature. God save 
us from such Federalism. 


Nobel Peace Prize for 1931. . 


The Nobel Peace Prize for 1931 has been 
divided between Miss Jane Addams and 
Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, both of 
America. As Miss Addams has always been 
a pacifist, the award, so far as she is concerned, 
has given satisfaction, on the ground of 
principle. Prof. Butler has not been so 
consistent a pacifist throughout. Of Miss 
Addams and Prof. Butler, 
New York writes : 


Foursquare to all winds Jane Addams 
has stood in her advocacy of peace. No one 
has deserved the Nobel Prize more, and to 
no one could it come more fittingly, or at a 
better moment than when she is ill from-a 
serious operation. She has, indeed, long been 
the foremost woman citizen of America... 
Thus has been well recognized a pacifism 
that has never known any cowardice or 
compromise. We wish we could say as much 
for Nicholas Murray Butler, who divides the 
Nobel Prize with Miss Addams. He was a 
great pacifist before the war, 
war as administrator of large Carnegie funds 
. he has shown genuine zeal for the cause of peace 
and disarmament. Only last week he again 
rightly warned the world that its fate for at 
least the next decade is involved in the Geneva 
conference. But during the war his record was 
thoroughly bad ; he subordinated what he knew 
in his heart to be right to mob psychology, 


The Nation of 


and since the — 
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especially that of the rich mob which donates 
to Columbia and controls its Board of Trustees. 
None the less, we are glad to add that no 
public man in America today is making 
better or wiser or moré courageous addresses 
on national and international affairs. 
The New Republic of the same city writes 
of the two prize-winners in a similar strain. 
In our opinion Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi ought to have 
received the Nobel Peace Prize years ago. 


French Edition of “India in Bondage” 


Unity of Chicago (December 21, 1931) 
announces that a French edition of Dr. J. T. 
Sunderland’s “India in Bondage” has just 
appeared in Paris, from the Press of the 


University of France. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Cenfral 


_and Provincial Responsibility 


Last November Mr. A. Fenner Brockway 
tried to ascertain Mahatma Gandhi’s opinions 
on many topics in the course of an interview 


with him. Thus he asked : `. 


“Do you see any possibility of agreement 
with the British Government on the basis 
of self-government in the provinces ?” 


The answer was : 


“No, I suggested a formula, but the British 
Government would not accept it. There might 
be a possibility of agreement if the provinces 
were given real control immediately and if an 
absolute guarantee were given of early central 
responsibility. I would accept an interval in 
point of time, but not in legislation. The 
same legislation must deal with the two 
things. Indian Nationalists will not look at 
provincial autonomy without the certainty of 
central responsibility, They say they have 
waited a long time for complete independence, 
and they can wait a little longer rather than 
accept a compromise which withholds central 
responsibility.” ` 
Mr. Brockway again asked : 

“What is` your view of Mr Brailsford’s 
suggestion of complete provincial autonomy, 
with provision for a national constituent assembly 
to settle the issue of the form of central 
governnient ?” 

Mr. Gandhi replied : 

“Only a guarantee of responsible govern- 
ment under statutory provision would do. 
We must have responsible government,” 
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Control of the Army During 
Transition Period 


During the same interview Mr. Fenner 
' Brockway asked : 


“How would you face the problem of the 
fransition in the control of the 


Lhe answer is given below. 


“There can be no transition in the control 
of the forces,” Mr. Gandhi answered. I noted 
that he proceeded to personify India in himself, 

“The British must trust me to take control. 
Idiot or no idiot, they must trust me I 
would rely on solid, good judgment, but I 
must have the power to override military 
decisions which are not compatible with the 
national interests. After all, a Prime Minister 
does not know the technique of military 
tactics, but the last decision rests with him. 
The ignorance which ministers show on many 
questions is amazing, but it is not unnatural, 
How can any man understand the technique 
of every question ? He must have experienced 
people to advise him, but he must judge their 
advice in the light of his principles. The 
declaration of war or of peace isin the hands 
of the Prime Minister, not of the Commander- 
in-Chief or Field Marshal. It was not the 
decision of Lord Roberts or General Kitchener 
but of the Cabinet, when the South African 
War was called off. Though the military men 
squirmed with indignation, they obeyed. The 
controlling power must be in the hands of 
the minister appointed by the legislature, 
whatever his nationality. If the legislature 
elects him to the job, the decisions must be 
made by him.” 


Freedom, Wealth and Good Name 

Hirelings and malignant spirits among 
“advanced” nations are not satisfied with the 
loss of freedom and material resources of 
unorganized nations, but must needs deprive 
them of their character also. In Othello, 
one of Shakespeare’s characters says, “Who 
steals my purse steals trash,” “But he that 
filches from me my good name robs me of 
that which not enriches him and makes me 
poor indeed.” 

The American authoress of Mother India, 
since translated into all principal European 
languages, tried to blacken the reputation of 
the Hindu population of India at a psycho- 
logical moment in order that India might not 
be free. Another American woman has now 
taken the field against India on the pretext of 
telling the truth about India. She is one 


forces ?’’. 


Patricia Kendall and her book is named 


“Come with me to India: A Quest for 
Truth Among Peoples and Problems.” Jn the 
columns of Unity of Chicago we read of 
some of the lies and half-lies the book 
contains. We will quote only one of these : 

Then there is the question of child murder, 
which, according to Mrs, Kendall, is practised 
almost universally in India. She puts all her 
proof on this head into the mouths of Hindus. 
But since the population of India has in- 
creased in ten years from three hundred and 
twenty millions to three hundred and fifty 
millions, one is permitted to believe that some 
of the girl babies are allowed to live. 

As regards her accuracy, 
will suffice. 

Anybody who reads “Come with me to India!” 
will ask himself where Patricia Kendall 
learned geography. When she was in’ Madras 
she saw the sun set in the Bay of Bengal, 

`a part of the sea that lies directly to the east 
_of Madras, She saw this odd sight twice. 
Mr. Edward Holton James, who has 
reviewed her book in Unity; coneludes the 
review thus : 


one example 


Patricia Kendall is handicapped, because she 
does not see the human race as a whole, and 
this is the sad catastrophe which has overtaken 
her in her “quest for truth.’ Her book is 
without a single human touch, a single ray of 
humor, a single word of religion. So far as 
any flowers of the heart are concerned, her 
432 pages are about as arid as the Rajputana 
deserts. 

The only parts of her book that are free 
from her icy race prejudice and nordic 
superiority are the cover, the paper jacket and 
the index, all of which are fine, 

Our author says that the truth can free 
India. Of course it can. The truth can free 
anybody. The truth ean free England. The 
truth can free Patricia Kendall. 


Lest American sympathy be of some 
moral advantage to India, care is taken to 
blacken her first of all and above all in 
America. That was the case, too, when 
Mother India was published. But honest 
Americans see through the game and expose 
it. Hence we find Rev. Dr. Manklin ©. South- 
worth, too, who travelled extensively and 
mixed with all classes of educated men and 
women in India some time ago, criticizing the 
book. Writes he in Zhe Christian Register 
of Boston : 


The publication of this volume at the most 


critical moment in the Round Table Con- 
ference, would seem to have been skilfully 
timed. When Alother India, also à propagan- 
dist work, was published, holding that 
India’s one supreme need was not. self-rule 
but a new attitude toward the problem of sex, 
a copy was said to have been put gratis 
into the hands of every member of the British 
Parliament. One wonders whether copies of 
Come with Me to India have found their way 
into the hands of members of the Round 
Table. In reviewing a book characterized by 
its publishers as “authoritative,” written to 
influence the opinion of the world concerning 
a nation which comprises one-sixth of the 
human race, one wishes to know whether it 
is deep enough to reach the heart of the 
problem or broad enough to include the 
available and significant facts. The -present 
reviewer is of the opinion thai it is not. 


Dr. Southworth exposes some of the 
‘alsehoods and suppressions of truths of the 
wuthoress. Onthe question of one nation 
‘uling another he observes : 


_ The fundamental question concerning the 
Government of India is whether it is good for 
either à ruling nation or a subject nation 
situated on different sides of the globe that 
one should be the master of the other. The 
intelligent opinion of the world, expressed 
with increasing confidence for more than a 
century, afirms more and more emphatically 
that it is bad for both. But if, for the 
moment, we waive this fundamental question, 
and ask whether British rule in India has 
invariably been as intelligent and beneficent 
as Mrs. Kendall seems to think, we find that 
Englishmen most competent to judge, as well 
as Americans, are not of her opinion. Says 
Professor Lowes Dickinson of Oxford: “Of 
all the Western nations the English are the 
least capable of appreciating the qualities of 
Indian civilization. Of all the races they are 
the least assimilable. They carry to India 
all their own habits and ways of lite; 
squatting, as it were, in armed camps; 
spending as’ in exile twenty or twenty-five 
years; and returning, sending out new men 
to take their place, equally imbued with 
English ideals and habits, equally wunassimil- 
able” And it was England’s present Prime 
Minister, Ramsay MacDonald, who declared 
four years ago: “The moral justification that has 
always been made for theexistenceof our empire 
amongst subject peoples has been that we are 
training them for self-government. The most 
typical of this is our Indian Empire. A 
thousand and one reasons are given for a 
little more tutelage.... Now plain common 
sense should come to our rescue. Nobody can 
imagine that any harm will come -from 
independence. Let independence be granted.” 
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Dr. Southworth continues : 


To aftirm the permanent incapacity of a 
great nation for self-rule is a large contract. 
and invites a somewhat close scrutiny of the 

_ evidence on which the affirmation is made. 

- Mrs. Kendall adduces’ many unquestioned 
facts in support of her contention. Are there 
any facts which she has suppressed? She 
presents dramatically the menace of Afghani- 
stan on the north-west frontier, waiting for the 
withdrawal of the British army to invade India 
through the Khyber Pass. She omits, however, 
to contrast the six- millions who inhabit 
Afghanistan with the 330 millions of India; 
or to raise the question whether it may not be 
possible for India to defend the Khyber Pass. 
She gives a vivid picture of the centuries old 
friction between Moslem and Hindu; but 
fails to mention the belief ‘widely held not 
only throughout India, but by many candid 
observers in England as well, that Britain, on 
the well-known principle of “divide and con- 
quer,” has frequently found it for her advan- 
‘tage to stimulate such friction. Mrs. Kendall 
describes at length the Moplah atrocities; but 
neglects to point out in any detail the inftamed 
state of public opinion throughout India, 
resulting from the humiliations imposed on 
Indians by the Rowlatt Act and the Amritsar 
massacre, ` 


R. T. C. Results 


Many of the results of the Round Table 
Conference were foreseen. It was foreseen, 
for example, that the British rulers of India 
would succeed in representing Indians as 
hopelessly divided among themselves ;—the 
policy and method of selection of the “dele- 
gates” could not but have such a result. 

The Premier, in his letter to the Franchise 
Committee, which is one of the R. T.O. 
committees appointed to work in India, 
states that “in the absense of an agreement 
among the leaders of the different communi- 
ties, and the safe-guards required by them, 
the Committee will proceed on the assumption 


that separate communal electorates will 
continue.” This is clever but disingenuous. 
All the Moslem “delegates” at the first 


R. T. C. were communalists—and they alone 
were invited by the Government. At. the 
second R.T.C. Sir Ali Imam, who is 
regarded as a Nationalist, was invited to be 
present. But he did not open his mouth 
even once, either because he was prevented 
by the British boss or bosses from speaking or 
because he himself chose not to break with 
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the separatists. There are many Nationalists 
among the Depressed Classes, but none of 
them were invited either to the first or the 
second R.T.C. Hence, it is not at all 
unfair to the British rulers of India to hold 
that they did not want any agreement among 
the different communities. To speak of 
their leaders in connection with the R. T. C. 
isto make an assumption which is wrong. 
It is wrong to assume that the men and 
women whom the Government invited were 
the leaders or the only leaders or the most 
influential leaders of their groups. 

The first and second R.T. C. have not 
produced any agreement among the men and 
women nominated by the Government. As 
the R. T. ©. will meet only after the com- 
mittees have done their work in India, there 
is to be no further opportunity in the mean- 
time to arrive at an agreement. Moreover, 
the greatest non-communal and unifying 
organization in India, the Congress, having 
been excluded from further deliberations, the 
Premiers statement definitely means that 
the Franchise Committee is to work on the 
positive understanding that the continuation 
of separate communal electorates is a settled 
fact. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that, so far as the British Government is 
concerned, it was a settled fact even before 
the R. T. C. had met. But, of course, there 
are very eminent politicians in India whose 
charity (towards British politicians, not 
towards Indian politicians) may know no 
bounds and who believe or profess to believe 
that the British delegates at the R. T. C. had 
an open mind as regards communal electorates 
and that the manner of choosing the Indian 
delegates did not have for one of its objects 
the continuation of separate electorates. To 
try to convert these very eminent Indian 
politicians to our way of thinking is not one 
of our self-imposed tasks. So let us take 
it for granted that the continuation of com- 
munal electorates was not a settled fact from 
the very inception of the R. T.C. But it 
cannot be gainsaid that it kas become a 
settled fact now. 


Participation in R. T. C. Commiftees 


That being the case, one is entitled to 
ask all those Indians who have been given 
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seats in the R.T.C. Committees which are 
to continue its work in India, whether it is 
consistent with their political principles to 
take part in merely provisionally settling the 
details of an Indian constitution of which 
the unnationalizing separate communal elec- 
torates are to be a feature. The communa- 
lists need not be asked that question.. But 
those who call themselves Nationalists must 
answer this question, if not for the satisfaction 
of the public, at least for the satisfaction of 
themselves. 

It would be presumption on the part of 
a mere journalist to demand an answer of 
any very eminent leaders. But just as even a 
cat may look ata king, so even a journalist 
may humbly suggest the ‘question in the 
foregoing paragraph for the self-examination 
of Nationalists like Mr. M. R. Jayakar, 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, for example. We 
need not separately name any of those. 
who have been granted seats in the provincial 
committees. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas also need 
not consider the question, as, in compliance 
with the resolution of the Committee of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry dealing with the subject of 
participation in the work of the R. T. C. 
Committees, he has telegraphed to the Viceroy 
expressing his inability to serve on the 
R. T. C. Committee. 

It should be clearly borne in mind that 
the four Committees are merely to provision- 
ally settle some details ; they cannot even 
suggest any alterations as regards the main 
outlines decided or left undecided in the 
first and second R. T. C. Hence those 
Nationalists who are going to participate 
in the committees may consider, whether 
they think it good for India as a whole 
that the Provinces are to have the sort of 
autonomy which the British may condescend 
to grant in their own interests before full 
Central responsibility is actually given or 
even statutorily promised at some definitely 
mentioned date; whether they think 
an indefinitely long transition period good 
for India ; whether they think it would be 
really an advance on the present constitution 


to have a Federal Legislature with practically 
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a stranglehold in the hands of -the Indian 
States’ representatives and the representatives 
of the separatist Moslems, Depressed Classes 
and other minority groups ; whether during 
the indefinitely long transition period the 
reservation of defence, foreign affairs, minority 
interests, pay and pensions of higher officers 
and public debt, safe-guards claimed for non- 
Nationals of the British Empire, currency, 
exchange, tariff, etc, in’ the hands of the 
Government, would be an advance on the 
present constitution ; etc. ete. 

There are men who, though they are not 
satyagrahis, would not find it possible to 
work in collaboration with those who, in 
their opinion, have deliberately shut out 
from co-operation and insulted and punished 
those of their countrymen and country- 
women who have been the most active 
and  self-sacrificing in the cause of 
India’s freedom and who consider these 
men and women their brothers and sisters 
or sons and daughters .and mothers. But 
this may be brushed aside by practical 
politicians as a merely sentimental considera- 
tion. So, we have mentioned -only practical 
considerations. 

To sum up: Every one who may work 
as a member of any of these Committees or 
who may be thinking. of answering their 
questionaires, may consider whether, they 
would thereby bring India definitely nearer 
nationhood and freedom, and whether they 
think that anything has been said or written 
in connection with the R. T. C. by . the 
British Premier or any other British man 
in authority which amounts to a definite 
promise, pledge or promise of Swaraj. 


What is a Pledge ? 


There used to be many Indians who called 
Queen Victoria’s Proclamation their Magna 
Charta. But Sir James Stephen said it was 
merely a ceremonial document, it was not a 
treaty imposing any responsibility or obligation 
on the British people. 

As regards other things which gullible 
Indians are in the habit of taking as pledges, 
the present British prime minister Mr. 
MacDonald’s following words should be an 
eye-opener. On the 3rd December, 1931, 
he said in the House of Commons : 
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Ag this is the first time when an Indian debate 
has taken place in this Parliament it will 
perhaps be convenient for the honourable 
members, especially those who have come there 
for the first time, that he should give them a 
slight reminder as to how the present situation 
has arisen. From time to time declarations, which 
did not amount to specific pledges, had been 
made by the representatives of this country. 
Sometimes the Monarch herself, as in the case of 
the late Queen Victoria, sometimes the Govern- 
ment representatives and sometimes the House of 
Commons had made it perfectly clear at times 
that the intention of this Government and this 
country was to lead India up to the position that 
it could make itself responsible for its own 
government. Those statements did not always 
amount to pledges. They did not go beyond a 
statement of intention, but this House and 
no member of this House as representative 
could throw off from his shoulders the responsi- 
. bility of carrying into effect when an oppor- 
_ tunity arises and from time to time those de- 
clarations of intention. . -e 


~ So there was never. any pledge, but 
plenty of “declarations of intention.” But 
Englishmen have taught us that there isa 
certain place, to which we do not wish to 
go, which is paved with good intentions. 


Muslim Conference for Boycotting 
R, T. C. Committees 


The Muslim Conference convened by the 
Raja of Salempur which met at Lucknow on 
the 24th January last and which was attended 
by many leading Musalmans, passed two 
resolutions, printed below., 


One recorded horror and indignation at’ the 
Government's represstve policy in the Frontier 
and called upon Indian Muslims to mark their 
protest by observing the last day of 
Ramzan as “Frontier Day” all over India. 
The other resolution ran as follows: l 

“Whereas the Round Table Conference has 
failed to achieve its object and whereas the. 
British Premiers statement is entirely unsatis- 
factory to the Muslims of India as well, this 
conference is emphatically of opinion that un- 
less and until the Government issue an explicit 
statement meeting the wishes of the Mussal- 
mans of India before the commencement of the 
work of the different committees appointed in 
connection with the R. T. C., the Mussalmans 
will have to boycott the different committees 
appointed to carry on the work of the R. T. C.” 


Not even a single Moslem member of 
the Committees may pay any attention to 
these resolutions, but it is something. that 
some important Musalmans have given frank 


t 4 


axpression to the view that the R. T. C. has 
‘ailed and has been entirely unsatisfactory 
to them. 
What do the Liberals or any section of 
them think ? 
What do the 
any section of them think ? 


Coming Hindu Mahasabha Session 


It has been announced in the papers that 
a session of the Hindu Mahasabha will be 
held at Delhi during the last week of March 
next. | 

The Hindu Mahasabha’s main work lies 
in the social and educational fields. But 
owing to the sectional communal endeavours 
made by a section of the Moslems, partly 
perhaps at the instigation 
imperialists, the Mahasabha has to pay extra 
attention to political matters by way of 
safe-guarding Hindu interests. And so 
probably its coming session is not un- 
connected with the appointment of the 


R. T.C. Committees. If so, the session, 
in our opinion, ought to have been held 
much earlier. For it is no use saying 
what the Mahasabha wants after the 


Committees or any of them have formed or 
gone most of the way in forming their 
opinions. Of course, if the Mahasabha does 
not want to have anything to do with the 
Committees, some delay does not matter. 
But we do not think all sections of the 


Mahasabha will be for refraining from. 


participation in the Committees’ work. Panjab 
Hindus are already clamouring that they 
have not got any seat anywhere. 

In our opinion, the attitude of the 
Mahasabha towards the Committees requires 
careful consideration. Will the Mahasabha 
Hindus part company with the Congress 
Hindus, or will they not? Dr. B.S. Moonje 
and Mr. M. R. Jayakar- are in a committee. 
Of course, they are free to be or not to be 
there. But the question is, will either or 
both of them be regarded as representatives 
of the Mahasabha ? Dr. Moonje has declared 
more than once that he participated in the 
work of the R. T. C. purely in his individual 
capacity. At the same time, he has spoken 
and issued statements more than oncé in 
India and England in connection with the 
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R. T. C. as president of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
Sometimes Bhai Parmanand also has spoken . 
in the name of the Hindu Mahasabha. All 
such utterances and statements ought to be 
regularized. 


Academic Honours for Bengal | 
Governor 


Last month the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Law was conferred upon „His Excellency 
Colonel the Right Hon’ble Sir Fancis Stanley 
Jackson, Governor of Bengal and Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University. There is nothing ~ 
unusual in men in power obtaining such 
academic honours. Itis only the accidental 
circumstance of Bengal being at present more 
under the rule of Ordinances than under the 
reign of Law which gives rise to some faint — 
doubt as to the timeliness and appropriateness 
of the conferment of the degree just at present. 
Probably if there had been a degree of 
Doctor of Ordinance, the conferment of it 
honoris causa would have been more season- 
able and suitable. But perhaps no university 
has ever bestowed such a degree on anybody. 
Moreover, His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal does not promulgate any ordinance. 
It is His Excelleney the Viceroy and 
Governor-General who has the power to do 
so and does so. He was in Calcutta recently. 
But the University missed the opportunity’ to 
make him its first. D. Ord., thereby breaking 
all University records in the world into the 


bargain. 
Or perhaps some conscious or unconscious 
humorists among: Calcutta’s academicians 


may have thought that Law being at present 
in a weak state of health owing to Ordi- 
nance’s usurpation requires doctoring and 
that His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal is the Doctor who should be in. charge 
of the august patient. 
“Effects of Silent Boycott are 
More Marked” 
The following “official wireless’ has appear- - 
ed in the dailies : 
Rugby, January 25. 
The summary of the week’s events in India 
shows a_ generally satisfactory . tendency. The 
main’ features have been the diminishing extent to 


which arrests under Emergency Powers’ Ordinances 
have been’ necessary, especially in the North- 
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West Frontier Province, where a steady improve- 
ment is recorded. A more peaceful condition 
prevails in the towns of the United Provinces. 
On the other hand, the Congress are apparently 
making efforts to recover from the effects of the 
initial blow dealt to them by the authorities and 
some extension of their activities has occurred 
in particular areas and the effects of silent boycott 
are more marked. 


There is nothing strange in “the effects 
of silent boycott” being more marked than 
those of noisy demonstrations, particularly 
when the latter are suppressed. 


Rabindranaih Tagores Message 
fo the People of India 


Rabindranath ‘Tagore’s message to the 
people of India which appeared in the papers 
after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, has 
been sent to the London Spectator with an 
introductory sentence, the whole running as 
follows : ~ 3 

Sin ens siete aa 
The behaviour of the panic-stricken Government 
has startled the nation and has compelled me to 
come out with the following message to my own 
people who have been provoked to intense indig- 
nation suppressed by force. 

Mahatmaji has been arrested without having been 
given a chance of coming to a mutual understand- 
ing with the Government. It ‘only shows that 
of the two partners in the oe of the history 
of India the people of India can be superciliously 
ignored, according to our rulers. However, the 
fact has to be accepted as a fact, and we must 
prove to the world that we are important, more 


important than the other factor which is merely - 


an accident. But if we lose our head and give 
vent to a sudden fit of political insanity, blindly 
suicidal, a great opportunity will be missed. The 
despair itself shold give. us the profound calmness 
of strength, the grim determination which silently 
works its own fulfilment without wasting its 
resources in puerile émotionalism and self-thwarting 
destructiveness. This is the moment when it 
should be easy for us to forget all. our ac- 
cumulated prejudices against our kindred, when 
we must do our best to combine our hands in 
brotherly love even with those who have roughly 
rejected our call of comradeship, when we must 
claim of ourselves: an intense. urge of co-operation 
with all different parts of our Nation.” This is 
- the kind of castastrophe which rarely comes to a 
people, with a shock that brings to a focus our 
scattered forces and ‘shortens the difficulties of 
our creative endeavour in the building of its 
freedom. 

The primitive lawlessness. of the law-makers 
should forcibly awaken us to our own ultimate 
salvation in a love undaunted by the menace: of a 
power which barricades itself with an indiscrimi- 
nate suspicion that its blind panie cannot define. 
This is the time when we must never forget our 
responsibility to prove ourselves morally superior 
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to those who are physically powerful in a measure 
that can defy their own humanity. 
Yours truly 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


-Doet’s Cable fo Premier 


It is recorded in the dailies that the Poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore, has sent the following 
cable to the British Prime Minister, Mr. James 
Ramsay MacDonald : 

The sensational policy -of indiscriminate repres- 
sion being followed by Indian Government starting 
with imprisonment of Mahatmajit is most un- 
fortunate in causing permanent alienation of our 
people from yours making it extremely difficult 
for us to co-operate with your representatives for 
peaceful political adjustment. 


Murders of Money-lenders in 
the Panjab 


The secretary to the Panjab Traders’ 
Committee, Lyallpur, has published a state- 
ment showing the number and particulars 
of the money-lenders murdered by their 
debtors in the Panjab, from the 1st January 


1930 to the 16th November 1931. Thirty-five 


names with particulars are given. 


Hindu Widows’ Property Rights 
' At’ -the first business sitting 
Legislative Assembly, held last month, 


Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, moving for a 
Select Committee for the Bill to secure a share for 
Hindu widows in their husband’s property, . said 
that the Bill had been before the public for two 
years. He met some of the objections raised 
against the Bill. He made a particular reference 
to old Hindu Sastras by which a woman, the. 
moment she got married, became a co-owner of 
her husband’s ` property, and it was- on account 
of that status that at the time of partition she 
used to be given a share equal to that of her 
sons. Dewan Bahadur MHarbilas Sarda quoted 
from high judicial and other responsible authori- 
ties to prove the urgency for the measure. 

The object of Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s 
Bill is to secure fora Hindu widow a share in 
her husband’s family property equal to that which 
her husband would have been entitled to under 


of the 


- Mitakshara Law had the partition taken place 


in his lifetime. 
We support the obeject of the Bill. 


Sit Muhammad Shafi 


The death of Sir Muhammad Shafi is a 
loss not only to the Muhammadan community 
but to the nation as a whole. The man was 
greater than the party politician. He was 


rh 
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not a fanatic in his party politics. Those 
who knew him in life say that his commu- 
nalism was a transitional phase which he 
thought necessary for the ultimate realization 
of nationalism. The more nationalistic 
utterances of his talented daughter, Begum 
Shah Newaz, were held to be a reflection of 
his real views. That his daughter had been 
brought up to become. such a cultured lady 
showed his attitude towards womanhood. 
In his personal relationships there was no 
distinction of race or creed. 


Girijashankar B. Trivedi 

In Mr. Girijashankar B. Trivedi the 
the Bombay Presidency has lost a sincere 
social worker and patriot and the Prarthana 
Samaj and Brahmo Samaj an active, devout 
and pious member. His religious views were 
marked by depth of conviction and breadth of 
vision. He was a generous giver to all good 
causes. 


Dr. P. R. Ray 


Dr. P. K. Ray was 82 years of age 
at the time of his death at Hazaribagh. 
As a student in Great Britain he won a 
doctorate of science both in the London and 
Edinburgh universities. In Edinburgh he 
was a fellow-student of Lord Haldane’s. Both 
obtained equal academic distinction as students, 
being bracketed together at the final examina- 


tion. They were lifelong friends. Ibis said 
Lord Haldane once asked the late Mr. 
Bhupendranath Basu what were the 


grievances of Indians. In reply, by way of 
example, Mr. Basu said that, while his lordship 
had become both War Minister and Lord 
Chancellor of the British Empire, his friend 
and academic equal, Dr. Ray, could not rise 
to be even a provincial director of public 
instruction. Returning to India, Dr. Ray was 
appointed to the educational service and 
rose to be the first Indian principal of the 
Calcutta Presidency College, where he taught 
philosophy. He. was also for some time 
Registrar of the Calcutta University and 
subsequently its Inspector of Colleges. 
Students know him best as the author of an 
elaborate treatise on logic in which no 
difficulties have been avoided. He was 
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throughout life- respected for the saintliness of 
his character, the suavity of his manners, his 
extensive and deep scholarship and his 
active interest in the cause of social and 
religious reform and progress., He was a. 


‘member of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 


Though he never took part in politics, 
the political progress of India was not a 
matter of indifference to him. The present 
writer was a student of the Presidency College 
when he was its principal, and was known to 
him. On the last occasion, a few years ago, 
when we met him, the conversation turned on 
Indian politics. He said, Englishmen would 
never willingly agree to India becoming free, 
but would do so under some kind of great 
pressure. 


Dr. Miss Yamini Sen 

Dr. Miss Yamini Sen had qualified herself 
thoroughly for the medical profession both in 
India and Great Britain. To the latter 
country she went twice in quest of knowledge. 
For some years she served the Nepal 
Government in the capital of that country 
and was held in great honour there for her 
skill and high character. She was for years 
in the Indian Women’s Medical Service, and 
served in Agra, Simla, Shikarpur, Akola, ete. 
Returning to Calcutta, she became connected 
with maternity hospitals here. For the last two 
years she had been suffering from serious 
illness, and had gone to Puri for a change. . 
But such was her reputation as a doctor and 
a philanthropist that she was prevailed 
upon by the District Magistrate to accept 


charge of the general hospital in that 
town. When her illness increased she had 


to come back to Calcutta. She breathed her 
last in the home of her youngest brother, Mr. 
Sudhir Kumar Sen. She was a daughter of 
the late Babu Chandi Charan Sen, best known 
to the public as the courageous author of 
some historical novels. Mrs. Kamini Ray, 


the premier poetess of Bengal, is her eldest 


sister and Mr. Nisith Chandra Sen, the 


advocate, her eldest younger brother. 
Distinguished Girl Graduates 


At the last M. A. Examination of the 
Calcutta: University some lady students have 
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highly distinguished themselves,” In Sanskrit, 
Group D,’ Kaimal-rani Sinha has stood first 
in the first division, and similarly in Group 
E of the same subject Priti-lata Gupta tops 
the list in the first division. In English 
Ila Sen occupies the third place in order of 
merit in the first division. Sobha Sen has 
passed the M. A. in Bengali and Kanaklata 
Chaudhuri in philosophy. | 


Machiavelli s Maxims 
A writer quotes iù The People of Lahore 
some of the political teachings of Machiavelli 
contained in his book “The Prince?’ Some of 
these are given below : a: 
When a Prince acquires a new State, joined on 
like a limb to his old possessions, he must disarm 


its inhabitants, except such of them as have taken 
part with him as he was acquiring it; and even 


these as time and occasion serve, he should seek 


to render soft and effeminate; and he must so 
manage matters that all the arms of the new 
State shall be in the hands of his own soldiers 
who have served under him in his old dominions. ' 
Injuries should be inflicted all at once, that 
their ill savour being less lasting may less offend ; 
whereas, benefits should be conferred little by 
little, so that they may be more fully relished. 


Religious Fanaticism in Canada 


The Indian Social Reformer quotes the 
following from the Examiner : 


There has been a long series of Church and 
Convent fires in Canada in the past few years, 
and last month’ at Winnipeg,’ Man., sentence of 
life imprisonment was passed. on a man who 
pleaded guilty to causing the fire at a Convent, 
at Cross Lake, in which a nun and thirteen 
children’ lost their lives. But this’ revolting 
campaign has not yet come toan end, tor the 
same mail brings, reports of an attempt, which 
was only just frustrated in time, to burn down 
the Church of the Sacred Heart; Toronto, and a 
sacrilegious burglary at the Pro-Cathedral, Hamil- 
ton, resulting in the bursting open of the 
Tabernacle, and the ‘theft and desecration of the 
Sacred Host (over 500). Proof that the vandals 
at Hamilton belonged to the school of [religious 
fanatics] and not that of Bill Sykes is supplied 
by the fact that they smashed the crosses over 
the alms boxes but made no attempt to break open 
the boxes themselves, 


On the above passage our Bombay 
contemporary makes the apt comment : : 


-ihe reason why so much is heard of religious 
and social conflicts in this country and so little 
of them in Europe and America, is that it is 
bere alone that these come handy as arguments 
against self-government by interested persons and 
parties. No one has urged this incendiary 


campaign against Catholic Churches as an 
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argument for depriving Canada of her status as 
a Dominion or for separate communal. electorates 
and other safe-guards for the Catholic Minority. 


Dr. Annie Besant’s E'xhortatioz 


Though Dr. Besant is past 80 and had 
been recently il and is still weak, she was 
able to deliver a brief and inspiring 
address at the Theosophical Society’s 56th 
annual convention. Her exhortation is of 
value to Theosophists and others alike. 
We are hemmed in by so many social, 
religious and political ‘forbiddens’ on all 
sides that we feel cramped. At such a 
time and in such a country we needed to be 
told by an old and tried warrior : 

Most of you are afraid to trust yourselves; | 

but that is a great mistake, ; 

Learn to trust the Divine in you. There lies 

your real strength. You are Divine. You don’t 

want to look up to the skies’to find the Divine ; 
look into your own heart, and the Divine is 
alive in you, It is you who can send out, each 
of you round himself, the Life that comes from 
above. Do not be distrustful; that poisons your 
usefulness. Trust God in you more than you 
trust God up in the sky, or God down somewhere 
in the world, you don’t know where. Trust God 
in your own heart; and He is always with you, 
for your heart is always the Life in you, and 
that Life is Divine. S AE ar 

Believe in the Self within you, the God within 

you, and then you will live the noblest life, 


þeċause it is a life of love. 


Mrs. Nazir Hussain af All-India 
Women's Conference 


_Atthe recent 6th annual session of the 
All-India Women’s Conference on Education- 
al and Social Reform held at Madras under 
the presidency of Mrs. P. K. Ray, Mrs. 
Nazir Hussain delivered a fine address as 
president of the reception committee. From 
it we learn that in Madras, 

Musalman girls are exempted from the free 

compulsory ‘education ‘scheme; but now they 

have realized the disadvantages of this step and 
have strongly demanded the inclusion of Muslim 
girls also in that scheme. We hope that the 

Corporation and the Government would very soon 

satisfy this legitimate demand of Muslim women. 

She had no difficulty in quoting examples 
from the past and present history of India 
in proof of Indian women’s capacity and in 
support of her claim that in the future con- 
stitution of India women should have perfect. 
equality and rights of equal citizenship with 
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men. She then made a feeling appeal for 
communal harmony and co-operation, saying : 


We all know that our country is at present 
passing through a critical and very important 
political period......But it is very unfortunate 
that at this time, when the largest amount of 
harmony is required between the different commu- 
nities of India, we are disunited. But there is a 
silver lining to the clouds. It is a matter of no small 
happiness to witness women of all communities 
joining in this Conference, working side by side 
for a common cause. This is a shining example 
for our men. If they have failed in this duty of 
theirs. then we should realize our onerous respon- 
sibility and each one of us should make it a point 
to force her husband, brothers and children to 
remain in perfect love and harmony with those of 
the sister communities. Unless this is accom- 
plished, India will not be able to make any 
political advance worth the name. 


Her appeal to her sisters to“support our- 
indigenous industries was telling. Said she : 


India is the poorest country in the whole world, 
and the world-wide economic depression of the 
last. two. years has almost ruined our cultivators 
and artizans, e ' 

Dear Sisters! When we go out for purchasing 
beautiful dresses for ourselyes and our children, 
is it not our duty to remember our unfortunate 
sisters and their children, whom a little attention 
‘on our part can save from starvation ? It is very 
unjust that our own brothers and’ sisters should 
be starved to death and we should fill the coffers 
of foreign capitalists for the sake of our decoration, 
I have to request particularly the sisters of my 
community, who have not fully realized’ the ery- 
ing need of starving Indians. I wish they would 
encourage Indian industries atleast to the extent 
that our sisters of other communities in India do. 


Mrs. P. K. Ray’s Address 


Mrs. P. K. Ray’s presidential address at 
the All-India Women’s Conference was 
thoughtful and_excellent, befitting her position 
as an educational leader and as the wife of the 
veteran professor and philosopher who has 
ust gone to his ‘rest, As regards the 
education of girls, she asked : 

Have we ourselves got any particular vision on 
the point? Do we feel we are producing the 
right type of womanhood in India to-day through 
our institutions, that would be a glory to India 
in the future ? Tam sure you all believe that we 
have some distinctive characteristics of our own as 
Indian women. Whatever the reason may be, 
either climate, environment, tradition, custom or 
Teligion, each nation has its own specialities of 
nature. The self-abnegation, self-restraint, aud the 
spirit of self-sacrifice of Indian widows, the. catho- 
licity of outlook and the spirit of tolerance of the 
old grandmothers, the sense of justice and the 
power of administration of the joint-family mothers, 
are assets that India can be proud of. 


She referred next to the changed and 
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changing conditions and what changes in 


education these required. 


Conditions have changed. We are quite 
certain that early marriage should be abolished, 
that the depressed classes should be lifted up, 
that. women must go out into the world and 
earn their own livelihood, that wives must be 
equal partners and companions in marriage, and 
even that divorces are right under certain circums- 
tances. Indian ideals of life and conduct are 
rapidly undergoing many changes and they must 
change if we are to attain the full development 
of our womanhood, But have our educational 
institutions and homés taken any notice of those 

- changes ? Are we befitting our girls to the 
changed condition of things through their educa- 
tion in schools and colleges or at home? Now, 
by abolishing early marriage we are taking the 
tremendous responsibility of the adolescent period 
of the girl’s life. Not .only the intellectual side 
of her nature, but the spiritual side has also to 
be thought of. Her conduct and character have 
to be moulded before she passes out of her school 
and college period, and launches herself into the 
world. I do not say that institutions alone can 
do everything—the responsibility arises first in the 
home. Yet feel educational institutions can 
do a great deal. 


She laid stress on moral and spiritual 
instruction and training. . 

All our educational institutions should have 
in their curriculum some instruction on the 
moral and spiritual side of life. I .do not wish 
to call it religious instruction, because we cannot 
introduce dogmas and catechisms or special tenets 
of any kind, ‘in places where different sects and 
communities are gathered together; but some 
form of instruction, which would awaken in 
the children the love for truth and justice, the 
spirit of reverence, of worship, of discipline, the 
tendency of looking beyond the sordid and 
mundane, the power of right-thinking, self-analysis 
and contemplation,—in short, to awaken in them 
the spirit of idealism of life~is absolutely 
necessary. 

To her mind, she said, the social and 
educational questions are interconnected with 
one another. “Homes are the units that form 
society. Amongst all nations women are 


considered to. be the bedrock of society.” 
Guru Govind Singh Anniversary 


On the 15th January last the birthday 
anniversary of Guru Govind Singh was 
celebrated at Lahore and other places with 
great enthusiasm. In this connection the 
imaginative and idealistic picture of Baba 
Nanak and Guru Govind Singh which we 
publish in this,issue may be appreciated. 

At the Lahore celebration Rao Gopal 
Singh Rathore of Kharwa paid a glowing 
tribute to the Guru. Said he, in part : 
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Guru Govind Singh was the saviour of the Hindu 
race and Hindu culture and every Hindu was 
proud of him, He was the incarnation of all that is 
best in Hindu thought and Hindu philosophy. 
Guru Govind Singh was a true Karma Yogin of the 
Gita ideal. He believed in the salvation of Hindus- 
tan and the Hindu race through Karma Yoga. His 
own teachings were quite in conformity with the 
Gita’s teachings of Bhakti through Shakti, nay Mukti 
through Shakti. 

Guru Govind Singh, Rao Sahib continued, was 
not the exclusive property of the Sikhs. The 
Hindus have been revering and will continue with 
equal fervour to revere the heroic achievements of 
Guru Sahib. 

The learned speaker deplored the Hindu and 
Sikh schism in the Panjab, which he characterized 
as superficial and unnatnrals Hindus and Sikhs by 
race, origin, tradition, history, social customs and 
religious ideals were one and the same and their 
political and economic interests in the Panjab were 
quite identical, They were practically sailing in 
the same boat. He warned his audience against the 
suicidal move of separation strong amongst certain 
sections of the Sikhs. Guru Govind Singh belonged 
to the Aryan Solar Dynasty. The present move- 
ment of separation was unreal and dated only 25 or30 
years back and was detrimental to the real progress 
of both the Sikhs and the Hindus. | 

Rao Sahib concluded his speech, which was 
punctuated with repeated Jaikaras and listened to 
with rapt attention, with a prayer for the rebirth of 
Guru Govind Singhji for the deliverance of the 
Hindu race. | 


A Greaf Dictionary 


The Indian Daily Mail publishes the news 
that a colossal dictionary of Gujarati, at 
‘a cost of Rs. 5,00,000 and containing 2,50,000 
words, besides several thousands of ilus- 
trations and quotations, has been completed 
by the orders af H. H. the Maharaja of 
Gondal. . 


Ghosh’s Diaries 


As we write, we have before us a copy 
of Ghosh’s Mindusthan Diary for 19382. Its 
paper and get-up are excellent. Besides 
giving a foolscap folio page for each day, 
it gives 48 pages of useful information. 
Ghosh’s Diaries are of various 
prices and styles of binding and are sold 
by M. C. Sarkar and Sons. 


“To Crush the Congress af once” 


New India writes : 


The Ordinances bear out the information telegraphed 
to The Madras Mail by its Special Correspondent 
at Delhi, that the Government’s plan is to crush 
the Congress and all other defiant organizations at 


sizes and. 
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once, “instead of the machinery of the law gather- 
ing momentum by the process of use.”’ The plan 
has been ready, according to the same source of 
information, for some time, so that the Government 
has not been taken by surprise by the recent deve- 
lopments either in the U. P. and the Frontier 
Province or ‘at the Congress Working Committee’s 
meeting. 


There is no question that the Congress 
as an organization can be crushed. But 
the earnest longing for freedom at the earliest 
possible moment which the Congress represents 
cannot be killed. Jt will incarnate itself in 


new forms as often as may be necessary. 


Rabindranath s Message fo Sfudenfs 
Mutilated 


At the request of the students of Calcutta 
Rabindranath Tagore gave them a message. 
We saw that message in manuscript on the 
evening of the 25th of January last. When 
it appeared in the Calcutta Indian dailies 
the next morning, it was found that forty- _ 
four words were missing in it after the 
words “catastrophic in character.” We are 
informed that these words were omitted by 
order of the Government censor. If that is 
so, we must say, that officer is overworked 
and was in consequence unable to bear in 
mind what he had passed or not interfered 
with some days ago during the same month 
of January. His memory not having served 
him well, his censoring has not been con- 
sistent and logical in this case. In the poet’s 
message to the students he said in the second 
sentence, “I have already delivered that 
message, which I can only repeat,” and then 
proceeded to repeat almost word for word 
part of the message given to the people, and 
published in tis entirety in the Indian press, 
after Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest. What has 
been expunged from the message to the 
students formed part, almost verbatim, of 
the message to the people as published in the 
Indian dailies. In our opinion, the expunged 
portion was harmless even from the Govern- 
ment point of view, as it reminded the 
students of the opportunity to engage in 
a “creative endeavour in the building of their 
freedom.” We express this opinion on the 
assumption that it is not the intention of 
Government to prevent or restrict such 
constructive work. 
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Censorship in Different Provinces 


The work of censoring being in the hands 
of different officers in different provinces, 
„censorship does not and cannot follow the 
same standards and principles in all the 
provinces. An example will make this clear. 

At a social reception organized by the 
Commonwealth of India League its President, 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, said certain things with 
regard to the Indian ‘policy of the British 
‘Government and the situation in India. Later, 
at a large meeting at Trafalgar Square, 
arranged by the Friends of India Society and 
presided over by Dr. Charles Smith, 
Mr. Kenworthy, Mr. Belden, Miss Muriel 
Lester and Mr. Laurence Housman, ete., 
madé speeches relating to India. Brief 
reports of the speeches of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell and others were sent to India- by the 
Free Press Beam Service. All these were 
allowed to be published in Bombay, but not 
in Bengal. If the people of Bombay have a 
right to know what famous Britishers like 
Betrand Russell, Laurence Housman and 
Kenworthy are saying about the Indian 
situation, the people of Bengal also have that 
right. l 

In a recent Government circular to editors 
printers and publishers of newspapers in 
Bengal, dated 27th January, it is said that 
“Government wish it to be understood that 
they have no desire to interfere with honest 
journalism.” But from what is allowed to 
be done in Bombay but prevented in Bengal 
one would infer that what is honest journalism 
in Bombay is not honest journalism in 
Bengal—according to Government, of course. 


We must also say that we feel unduly and 
unreasonably hampered in our journalistic 
work by the various laws and ordinances and 
circulars relating to the Press.and by censor- 
ship, though we are honest journalists in our 
own opinion and in the opinion of our country- 
men ; and it is peor consolation to be told that 
Government do not desire to interfere with 
honest. journalism. Such a desire may not exist 
and Government’s idea of honest journalism 
may differ from ours, but we regret to have 
to observe that there is practically interference 
with honest journalism, however unintended 
such interference may be. We also object to the 


- 


ments. 


usc of the word “honest” in this connection. 
The publication of certain things in the Press 
may be contrary to Government’s interest and 
policy for the time being, but that does not 
necessarily make such publication dishonest. 
What has been or may be madea technical 
offence under certain circumstances docs not 
necessarily become ethically wrong owing to 
that fact. The ethical character of actions 
does not depend on the exigencies of Govern- 
Officers of Government may, quite 
consistently with their loyalty to Government, 
believe that even those whom they may be 
under the necessity of punishing for technical 
offences or whose freedom they have to 
restrict, are quite as honest as themselves. 


What Happens at Chiffagong 


The Press has been forbidden to publish 
any news relating to the troops and police 
stationed in the district and town of Chittagong, 
except such as may be allowed to be published 
by the- Commissioner of the Chittagong 
division. The private individual who may hold 
that office for the time being, may be quite 
honest and sincere, but neither omniscient, 
nor infallible in judgment, nor free from 
unconscious bias and partiality. For this 
reason we consider this rule detrimental to 
the interests of justice and good government. 

The following item of news appeared in 
the dailies last month : 


CHITTAGONG, JAN. 7, 
(Passed by Censor) 
Three men who on December 26 last searched 
several houses at night at Hast Noapara, are alleged 
to have entered the house occupied by Sj. Manindra 
De and raped his wife, as a result of which she 
became senseless and also sustained injuries. 


Next morning the special Magistrate at the Noapara 
Camp informed the D. I. G. of Police under whose 
orders investigation was held and those three men 
were arrested after they had been identified by 
Manindra Babu and his wife. 

Manindra Babu’s wife was removed to hospital. 
Charge-sheet against those three men has been 
submitted and the date of the trial has been fixed 
for January 9 next.—I rec Press, 


What happened afterwards was either not 
published in the papers or escaped our 
notice. Nobody can cither assert or deny 
that other similar events have not happened 
in Chittagong. 
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“Issues Raised by the Attitude 
of the Congress” 


The Goyernor General in Council has 
published in The Gazette of India, January 4, 
a statement, placing before the public “the 
issues raised by the attitude of Congress 
and their declared intention to launch a general 
campaign of civil disobedience.” 
persons who were in the best position to answer, 
comment on, criticize and controvert this 
statement, where necessary, were imprisoned 
before it was issued and they are still in jail. 
Hence it must necessarily remain unexamined 
from the point of view of Congress, the other 
party to the controversy. The task of 
examining it could have been performed by 
Indian journalists also. But they have to 
work under so many and _ such vague, 
elastic and undefined restrictions that they, 
too, cannot attempt todo so. Tor all these 
reasons, the Viceroy’s inaugural address to the 
Assembly will not also have the advantage 
of thorough criticism. 

Nevertheless, Government may be asked 
to consider whether certain passages and 
sentences in the statement were un- 
ambiguously accurate, or were applicable only 
to the Congress. l 

Referring to “the campaign of civil 
disobedience,” the Statement speaks of “the 
consequent loss of life and property.” 
Government should consider whether they 
want it to be understood that itis the civil- 
disobedience-campaigners who destroyed life 
and property. In stating how the Delhi 
settlement of March 5, 1931, came to pass, 
it is said that there. was “steadily decreasing 
support of the public” to the civil disobedience 
movement before that event. Only Congress 
leaders, who-are all in jail, can authoritatively 
support or contradict that statement. It is 
said, the Government of India “and the local 


Governments scrupulously observed the 
terms of the settlement.” Before their 
incarceration leading Congressmen. had 


complained repeatedly, mentioning conerete 
cases, of the non-observance of the terms of 
the settlement by officers of Government, 
Further light on the point at issue cannot now 
be thrown. 


There is a long passage in the statement. 


All the 
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charging Congress with making preparations 
for a renewal of the struggle by taking 
advantage of the settlement. Not having 
participated in the movement, we 
cannot authoritatively say that no such 
preparations were made by the Congress. 
But it is a fact that Government has found 
it easy to seize Congress money, to prevent 
the operation of bank accounts and to 
arrest and detain swiftly a considerable 
number of persons who at or immediately 
before the time of their arrest were not doing 
anything unlawful. All this could be done 
easily and swiftly because Government was 
not faced suddenly with the outbreak of 
civil disobedience. Rather, as Congress has 
all along been an open, not a secret, move- 
ment, Congress leaders, though some of them 
had talked of preparations, had not taken 
care to conceal their funds, their sinews of 
“war”, so effectively as to defy the Govern- 
ment detectives to discover and seize them, 
which. would not have been at all difficult to 
do. Nevertheless, if it be a fact that 
Congress had utilized the “truce” to make 
preparations for a renewal of the struggle, 


' it appears to be no less a fact that- Govern- 


ment, too, had done the same. If an official 
statement is to take rank as an impartial 
historical document, it should state both 
sides of a case. The Free Press Journal of 
Bombay published on the 12th January last 
a document, alleged to be a Government 
circular, dated July 1,1931, which gives 
some idea of the preparations Government 
were making. If that document be not 
authentic, there are other indications. For 
example, on page 18 of the “Annual Report 
on the Police Administration of the Town 
of Calcutta and its Suburbs” for the year. 
1930, on which the Government resolution. 
was written on.July 18, 1931, it is written : 
With the promulgation of the Press Ordinance 
an effective instrument was provided for dealing 
with newspapers generally, but experience has shown 
that a temporary Ordinance is unable to achieve 
permanent results. It was also. evident in the 
present campaign (of Civil Disobedience) that action 
was taken too late, the harm had been done before 
the Ordinance appeared. In dealing with a move- 
ment of this sort it is essential that the Government 
or the courts should have powers to demand secu- 
rity. from keepers of presses and publishers of 


newspapers so that action can be taken immediately 
it becomes apparent that the Press is indulging in 
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2 campaign to further a movement likely to be sub- 
versive of law and order and public tranquillity. It 
therefore appears essential to secure that a modified 
Press Act be placed on the statute book without 
delay. 

‘This: was written at least seven months 
ago. Even then a Press Act was thought 
necessary to cope with Civil Disobedience 
though the movement had then been stopped. 
Accordingly, the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 19381 was subsequently enacted, 
the ostensible object stated being to combat 
terrorism. 

Throughout the statement great anxiety 
appears to be evinced to prove that Congress 
is just like any other political organiza- 
tion in India, and hence not entitled to be 
considered as having a more representative 
character than any other political body or 
to act as an intermediary between the Govern- 
ment and the people. But whatever the 
present Government of India or its head 
may say, it isa fact that Congress has been 
the most active, the most influential, the 
largest and the most self-sacrificing repre- 
sentative organization in India. This was 
admitted, in different phraseology, by Lord 
Irwin and his Government. And it stands 
to reason, too, that the organization which 
has had the privilege of working and suffer- 
ing most for India’s freedom should consider 
itself entitled to claim afar greater repre- 
sentative character than any other body. A 
prominent co-operating Liberal like Mr. 
C. Y. Chintamani has recently stated that “it 


is the: Congress which has the ear of the- 


public and that a non-Congress speaker 
will find it extremely difficult to get a 
hearing from the public, if he speaks against 
the Congress.” 

As Mr. Gandhi is now in prison, there 
is no means of .knowing what .Government 
communicated to him-“on several occasions” 
regarding the N. W. F. “Red Shirt” movement 
and the U. P. agrarian agitation and what 
was his reply. 

The official charge against the 
Congress that “under the guise of peace- 
ful persuasion, they have employed the 
methods of intimidation and coercion to 
impose on individuals and concerns an intoler- 
able system of tyranny,” leaves the impression 
that, there has been little or no peaceful 
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the Viceroy and 
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persuasion onits part and that the methods 
of the Congress have been entirely or almost 
entirely methods of intimidation and coercion. 
Government should consider whether this is 
an accurate impression. : 


The statement refers to “the specific 
threat of a general renewal of civil dis- 
obedience” which Mr. Gandhi’s telegram of 
January 1 to the Viceroy has been construed 
to contain, and observes that “there could 
be no co-operation under a continuous menace 
of the renewal of civil disobedience.” With 
regard to this constructive alleged threat, 
Mr. Gandhi observed in his telegram to 
the Viceroy, dated January 3, “surely it is 
wrong to describe honest expression of 
opinion as threat.” What more the Mahatma 
has said on the point may be read in that 
telegram, reproduced on page 195 of this 
issue. 


What is very remarkable is that the official 
statement makes no mention of Mr. Gandhi’s 
first telegram to the Viceroy, that of the 
29th December 1931. That telegram at least 
contained no threat. As the statement is a 
defence of what Government have done, it 
ought to have contained the reasons why 
Lord Willingdon could not grant an un- 
conditional interview to Mr. Gandhi but 
laid down the conditions that the latter could 
see His Excellency only on the clear under- 
standing that “he (the Viceroy) will not be 
prepared to discuss with you (Mr. Gandhi) 
measures which Government of India with 
the full approval of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have found it necessary to adopt in 
Bengal, United Provinces and North-West 
Frontier Province.” The omission of any 
reference to Mr. Gandhi’s first telegram to 
of any defence of the 
Viceroy’s reply to it, makes the statement quite 
unconvincing. In the Viceroy’s inaugural 
address, too, to the Assembly there is no 


‘mention of this first telegram of Mr. Gandhi 


or any defence of his reply thereto. If His 
Excellency had stood on his dignity and 
refused to justify his action, that could be 
understood. -But as he has allowed - an 
apologia to be published, he ought to have 
seen to it that it was complete and convincing. 


One sentence in the statement runs thus: 
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“His Majesty’s Government and Parliament 
were committed to a scheme of constitutional 
reform which had been accepted as reasonable by 
the great majority of delegates to the Round Table 
Conference.” 


, It should have been added that all these 
“delegates” were nominees of the Government, 
not persons elected by the people of India, 
and that their combined following is much 
smaller than that of Mr. Gandhi. 

‘The 4th section of the statement contains 
the following sentence : 


“Experience has proved time and again that in 


' this country civil disobedience cannot be carried 
on without violence and Mr. Gandhi has himself 
spoken of the sacrifice of a million lives.” 

By those who do not know the facts this 
sentence may be taken to suggest that the civil 
disobedience movement has been generally, if 
not entirely, carried on by its workers by 
recourse to violence and that Mr. Gandhi 
spoke of the sacrifice of a million lives as 
the possible result of such recourse to 
violence on the part of Congress workers. 
We do not think this would be an impartial 
historian’s characterization of the methods of 
satyagralis or his interpretation of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s preparedness for the sacrifice of a 
million lives, . l 

The last section of the statement contains 
the sentences, 
seenannes there is a body to which has twice been 
offered an opportunity, without precedent, of 
assisting towards the political advancement of the 
‘country. It has twice rejected the offer and has 


twice chosen to follow the path of destruction 
rather than’ of constructive effort. 


Time will judge whether Congress wanted 

merely to destroy and to destroy things that 
are good. : 
. As regards the starting of the second 
civil disobedience campaign, the statement is 
incomplete without a reference to Mr. Gandhi’s 
first telegram and the Viceroy’s reply thereto, 
containing the conditions on which Mr. 
Gandhi might have an interview with His 
Excellency. 


Viceroy’s Inaugural Addresstin 
the Assembly 


In his inaugural address to the Legislative 
Assembly; the Viceroy drew a roseate picture 
of the agricultural and economic position 
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of the country. In our opinion the picture is 
not faithful, though it may be hoped: the 
Viceroy may be right and we wrong. ` He 
thinks India is gaining by the huge exports of 
gold. We disagree. | 

As regards the political situation, His 
Excellency has tried to convince the public 
that his ~ Government. had tried their best 
to secure the ‘co-operation of the Congress 
and that it was the latter which had rejected 
the proffered hand of friendship. We think 
otherwise. We think that if Lord Willingdon 
had agreed to grant Mr. Gandhi an uncondi- 


tional interview, the prestige of the 
Goverment would ‘not have suffered 


in the least and there would have been 
a considerable chance of the prevention 
of a ‘renewal of civil, disobedience. But 
perhaps His Excellency’s advisers’ confidence 
in “preparedness” was too great to allow 
them to throw away the chance of crushing 
the Congress; and thus the opportunity 


-was lost of. convincing and receiving the 


co-operation ‘of the Congress. Whether that 
conjecture be right or wrong, it must be a sad 
reflection for those who neither share the suffer- 
ings of the satyagrahis and others nor can 


. terminate them, that it has not been possible to 


endeavour to solve the Indian political problem 
in a calm atmosphere. The following passage 
in Lord Willingdon’s speech does not encour- 
age the hope of an early termination of 
the struggle, particularly as stiffness -on 
one side may stiffen the other party : 


` “There can be no compromise in this matter. I 
and my Government are determined to use to the 
full the resources of the State in fighting and 
defeating a movement which would otherwise re- 
main a perpetual menace to orderly government 
and individual liberty, while the . Government will 
take all the requisite steps to guard against any 
abuse of the special powers it has been necessary 
to take. There can .be no relaxation of the 
measures now in force against civil disobedience 
so long as the circumstances exist which make 
them necessary.” 


His Excellency concluded his address 

with the words.: 

“I feel ita great pride and privilege, towards 
the end of my public life, to be leading India on 
to her promised position as an absolutely equal 
partner with the other Dominions under the 

* Crown.” 

What of the safe-guards during an inde- 

finitely long period of transition ? Do these, 
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lid these, exist in the case of “the other 
Dominions ?” And is the “promise” referred 
p a “pledge” or only a “declaration of 
ntention,” as the Premier would say? Of 
sourse, India will win political equality with 
‘ree countries. It would be goud for Britain 
f it does not happen in spite of her efforts to 
she contrary. 


First Muslim Premchand Roychand 
Scholar 


The Premchand MRoychand Research 
Scholarship in science for 1930 was awarded 
to Dr. Muhammad Qudrat-i-Khuda, D. Sc. 
London), Professor of Chemistry, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, by the University of Calcutta. 
Dr. Qudrat-i-Khuda is the first Muslim to 
»btain ‘this studentship since its inauguration 
n 1868. | 


Regulation Prisoners 


In reply to a question asked by Mr. 


Satyendra Chandra Mitra in the Legislative - 


Assembly, Sir James Crerar, the Home 
Member, gave a list of the persons imprisoned 
under Regulation 3 of 1818 and Regulation 
25 of 1827.. The list contains 30 names, of 
whom 20 are Bengalis. According to creed 
8 are Muhammadans. Besides these thirty 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar Patel also have 
been detained. under a Regulation. 


N.-W. F. fo be a Governor's 
Province 


In the N-W. Frontier Province actual 
cuffing and promised caressing are going on 
simultaneously. Items constituting the former 
are many. As for the latter, it has been notified 
that that area is to be made a Governors 
province on such date as may be announced 
later. Why has not the date been announced 
now? <And,if all the other regions which 
are at present Governor’s provinces are soon 
to have a more advanced constitution, why is 
the N-~W. F. province to have only the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reforms? But if the 
latter province is also to have the constitution 
vaguely -promised to the former provinces, 
why undergo the expense and trouble of 
giving it first one constitution and then soon 
replacing it by another ? 
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Itis to be noted in this connection that 
the Frontier Province Reform Committee 
have recommended that that province should 
have 4 seats in the Legislative Assembly 
instead of 1 as at present, and that in addition 
it should also have 2 seats in the Council of 
State. f 

_In order to placate the Moslems and 
wean them from the national movement 
decisions are being arrived at more rapidly 
with regard to the Frontier and Sind than 
with regard to Orissa, Andhra-Desa, ete. 


War Between Japan and China 


Practically Japan had invaded China some 
months ago, though it is only within the last 
few days that the war appears to have been 
admitted as war. Despite the acceptance by 
China of the Japanese demands, the Japanese 
admiral has- occupied the city of Chapei 
adjoining the International Settlement at 
Shanghai. There has been terrible fighting. 
China had previously drawn the attention of 


‘the League of Nations to Japan’s action. 


Pourparlers had been going on, both China’s 
and Japan’s representatives taking part in 
them. But the Japanese military and naval 
authorities have not allowed any such wordy 
nonsense to stand in the way of their 
aggressive advance. 

Four U. S. A. destroyers left for Shanghai 
at eight o’clock on January 29 last. 


Geneva, Jan. 29. 

China has officially invoked Articles 10 and 15 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations and it 
reserves the right to invoke any other article it 
may feel compelled to resort to. This action -taken 
by China has placed the Council in the most 
embarrassing position. The public meeting of the 
League Council fixed for this morning was 
adjourned, till this afternoon, ostensibly because 
the agenda was not ready.—Reuter. 


_ Both China and Japan are members of 
the League of Nations. Article 10 and the 
first paragraph of Article 15 of the Covenant 
‘of the League run as follows : 


Article 10. The Members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve as against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the 
eapne. In case of any aggression, or in case 
of any threat or danger of such aggression, the 
Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. . 
Article 15, Paragraph I. 
between Members of the 


If there should arise 
League any dispute 


~- 
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likely to lead to a rupture which is not submitted 
í to arbitration or judicial settlement in accordance 
with Article 13, the Members of the League agree 
that they will submit the matter to the Council. 
Any party to the dispute may effect such submis- 
sion by giving notice of the existence of the 
dispute to the Secretary-General, who will make 
all necessary arrangements for a full investigation 
and consideration thereof. 


Article 15 consists of ten paragraphs, of 
which the first has been quoted above ; the 
remaining ones describe the procedure to be 
adopted by the Council when a matter is 
submitted to it. 


Sino-Japanese Dispute and the 
League Council 


News for Overseas, for November- 
December 1931, published by the League of 
Nations contains a brief report of the pro- 
ceedings of the League Council’s special 
session in Paris to consider the Sino-Japanese 
dispute. This session was held on the 16th 
November last under the presidency of M. 
Briand.. After detailed and dificult discus- 
‘sions the President submitted the following 
resolution on December 9 at a public meeting 
of the Council : 


The Council 

' IL Reaffirms the resolution passed unanimously 
by it on September 30th, 1931, by which the two 
Parties declare that they are solemnly bound. It 
therefore calls upon the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments to take all steps necessary to assure 
its execution, so that the withdrawal of the 
Japanese troops within the railway zone may be 
effected as speedily as possible under the conditions 
set forth in the said resolution. 

2. Considering that events have assumed an 
even more serious aspect since the Council Meeting 
of October 24th, 

Notes that the two Parties undertake to adopt 
all measures necessary to avoid any further aggra- 
vation of the situation and to refrain from any 
initiative which may lead to further fighting and 
loss of life. 

3. Invites the two Parties to continue to keep 
the Council informed as to the development of the 
situation. 

4. Invites the other Members of the Council to 
furnish the Council with any information received 
from their representatives on the spot. . 

5. Without prejudice to the carrying out-of the 
above-mentioned measures, 

Desiring, in view of the special circumstances 
of the case, to contribute towards a. final and 
fundamental solution by the two Governments of 
the questions at issue between them, 

Decides to appoint a Commission of five members 
to study on the spot and to report to the Council 
on any circumstance which, affecting international 
relations, threatens to disturb peace between China 
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and Japan, or the good understanding between 
them, upon which peace depends. ; 

The Governments of China and of Japan will 
each have the right to nominate one assessor to 
assist the Commission. 

The two Governments will afford the Commission 
all facilities to obtain on the spot whatever in- 
formation it may require, f 

It is understood that, should the two Parties 

initiate any negotiations, these would not fall 
within the scope of the terms of reference of the 
Commission, nor would it be within the competence 
of the Commission to interfere with the military 
arrangements of either Party. ; 
_, The appointment and deliberations of the Commis- 
sion shall not prejudice in any way the under- 
taking’ given by the Japanese Government im the 
resolution of September 30th as regards the with-. 
drawal of the Japanese troops within the railway 
zone, 

6. Between now and its next ordinary Session, 
which will be held on January 25th, 1932, the | 
Council, which remains seized of the matter, invites 
its President to follow the question and to summon 
it afresh if necessary. 


On December 10, M. Yoshizawa, the 
Japanese representative, in accepting the 
resolution on behalf of his Government, 
said : 


“With regard to Paragraph 2 of the draft resolu- 
tion now before the Council, I am happy to accept 
it on behalf of. the Japanese Government, on the 
understanding that this paragraph is not intended 
to preclude the Japanese forces from taking such 
action as may be rendered »necessary to provide 
directly for the protection of the lives and property 
of Japanese subjects against the activity of bandits 
and Jawless elements rampant in various parts. 
of Manchuria. Such action is admittedly an excep- 
tional measure called for by the special situation 
prevailing in Manchuria, and its necessity will 
naturally be obviated when normal conditions shall 
have been restored in that region.” 


Dr. Sze, the Chinese representative, said 
that his Government accepted the resolution as 
interpreted. by the , President, but it was his. 
duty to place on record certain observations 
and reservations in point of princlple as 
follows : | 


1. China reserves all rights to which it is entitled? 
under the provisions of the Covenant, under existing. 
treaties to which China is a party and under the 
accepted principles of international law. 

2. The present arrangement evidenced by the 
resolution and the statement made by the President. 
is regarded by China asa practical measure embody- 
ing four essential and inter-dependent elements : 

fo Immediate cessation of hostilities, 

b) Liquidation of the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria within the shortest possible time. 

(e) Neutral observation and reporting upon all 
developments from now on. 

(d@) A comprehensive enquiry into the entire 
Manchurian situation on the spot by a Commission 
appointed by the Council. 
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The failure of any one of the stipulations of the 
azreement to materialize would mean the failure of 
the whole agreement. - | 

3. China expects that the Commission will make 


it its first duty to enquire into and report with its ' 


recommendations on the withdrawal of the Japanese 
forces, if such withdrawal has not been completed 
when the Commission arrives on the ground. | 

4, China assumes that the said arrangement 
neither directly nor by implication affects the ques- 
tion of reparations due to China asa result of 
events in Manchuria, . 

China considers that the injunction to th 
parties not to aggravate the situation should not be 
violated under the pretext of the existence of law- 
Jessness caused by the state of affairs in Manchuria. 

The only sure way of restoring peace in Manchu- 
ria, is to hasten the withdrawal of Japanese troops. 
China cannot tolerate the occupation of her territory 
by foreign troops; far,less can she permit these 
troops to usurp the police functions of the Chinese 
authorities. 

6. China will, from time to time, as occasion 
requires, indicate the localities to which it seems 
desirable to despatch neutral observers. 

7. It should be understood that in agreeing to 
this resolution,-China in no way recedes from the 
position she has always taken with respect to the 
maintainance of military forces in the railway zone. 

China would regard any attempt by Japan to 
bring about complications of a political character 
affecting China’s territorial or administrative inte- 
grity as an obvious violation of the undertaking to 
avoid any further aggravation of the situation. 


Lord Cecil (Great Britain) said in part : 


there could be no doubt that- the position 
‘in’ Manchuria was difficult. and exceptional ; 
.if might well be that circumstances. might 
arise which might cause danger to Japanese 
lives and property from elements'of the population 
out of control, and, if an emergency of that 
kind should arise, it might becoine inevitable that 
- Japanese ‘forces in the neighbourhood should take 
action against bandits and the like. 


But who is to define “bandits and the 
like” ? All Chinese who are not pro-Japanese 
and not traitors to their country are likely 
to be classed by the Japanese as “bandits, 
and the like.” o 

The resolution was put to the vote and 
unanimously adopted. This was followed 
by the Presidents final declaration and 
speeches by Lord Cecil, M. DE Madariaga, 
M. Matos (Guatemala), M. von Mutius 
(Germany), M. pE Chlapowski (Poland), and 
M. Gonzalez Prada (Peru), M. Garay 
(Panama) and M. Sze (China). 

The observations of M. Gonzales Prada 
of Peru require to be quoted on account of 
their importance. Said he, in part : 

Nothing in the text adopted must be interpreted 

as infringing the following principles : 


1. No State is entitled to effect a military occupa- 
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tion of another’s territory in order to ensure the 
' execution of certain treaties;  ' 

2. No State has the right, having invaded 
another’s territory, to oblige the latter to enter 
- into direct negotiations on the scope and Be 
value of conventions already existing between the- 
two States ; 

3. The exercise of the right which every State: 
possesses to provide for the protection of the- 
persons and property of its nationals must be 
limited by respect for the sovereignty of the other 
State, no State having the right, in order to- 
ensure this protection, to authorize its military 
forces to enter the other State’s territory in order 
to carry out police operations. i 


' M. Garay of Panama spoke in a similar | 
strain. M. Sze of China said : 


4. The fact that a State possesses rights, claims,. 
economic concessions, etc., in relation to another 
State does not entitle the former to undertake a 
military occupation of the territories or to seize the 
property ‘of the debtor State. Any recovery of debts. 
by coercion is precluded, in ‘accordance with the- 
principles accepted at the Second Peace Conference: 
(The -Hague, 1907). 

He concluded that the measures adopted excep- 
tionally by the Council, justifiable though they 
might be by their immediate purpose to avert war,. 
must in no case be interpreted as a renunciation 
of the international principles relating to the defence: 
of the rights and interests of weak countries, and 
his approval of the resolution was given in this. 
Spirit, ` 
Prt had been remarked. that the question before- 
the Council had a special character. China could 
not admit that the validity of pacts and treaties- 
stopped at the frontiers of Manchuria. The situation 

in the Chinchow district was normal; there was no 

‘movement of troops and no preparations for an: 
attack on the Japanese positions. The Chinese- 
Government was not contemplating any change iw 
its policy in this respect. 


Japan and “Scraps of Paper” 


In a previous note Japan’s practical repudia- 
tion of solemn international undertakings has. 
been referred to. She is one of the signatories. 
to the Covenant of the League. of Nations, 
of which article 10 and part of Article 15 
have been already quoted. By signing that 
Covenant Japan, along with other signatories, 
agreed to-submit any dispute likely to lead 
to arupture to arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment and also agreed in no case to resort to 
war until three months after the arbitrators” 
award or the judicial decision or the report 
by the League Council. She has broken 
this agreement. : 

Japan and other interested powers who 
signed the Washington Nine Powers’ Pact 
of 1922, agreed thereby to respect the 
integrity of China and the policy of ‘open 
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door’ and. equal treatment to all and to 
refrain from taking military action without 
previous concert with the other signatories. 
She has broken this agreement. 

Lastly, by signing the Kellogg Pact, 
Japan, with other signatory nations, agreed 
to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy and to adopt peaceful methods of 
settling disputes. This pact she has broken. 


Belgium and Manchuria 


- When in 1914 Germany invaded Belgium, 
Great Britain came to the rescue of the 


latter. When 17 and ‘18 years later Japan 
invades Chinese territory in Manchuria, 
‘Great Britain does not come to China’s 
rescue. Why this difference ? 


An Edifying Contradiction 


: A Government of Bengal communique, 
dated January 29, 1931, states : 

The attention of Government has been drawn 
to a newspaper article in which it is stated that 
innumerable men and women have been arrested 
and are being detained, not for doing any overt 

act or defying any provision of the Ordinances, 
but on suspicion. The fact is that the actual 
number of persons arrested under section 3, 
Ordinance IT of 1932, which is the onl section 
which authorizes the arrest of suspected persons 
other than terrorists, is 156 only in the province 
‘of Bengal. 

One hundred and fifty-six persons are 

certainly not innumerable. But 156 in about 


4 weeks is a pretty good bag, too. 


The “Dogs” and the “Caravan” 


Reuter cabled on the 29th January 1931 
‘from London : 

“Though the dogs bark, the caravan passes on,” 
these words concluded the talk which Sir Samuel 
Hoare broadcast to-night, . “taking stock” of the 

„situation in India. 

“It is greatly to be regretted that, 
although all the principal “dogs” of the 
Congress pack have béen clapped in Yeravda 
and other prisons and the rest gagged, the 
echoes of their previous barking should disturb 
the cultured and gentlemanly Secretary of 
State for India after traversing 6,000 miles of 
land and sea. But it is to be hoped that soon- 
the caravan will pass through the suenos of a 
desert which they call peace. 
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St. James's and Yeravda 


The Red Shirt movement and the so-called 
no-rent campaign.in U. P. figure prominently 
in Lord Willingdon’s ‘apologia to which we 
have devoted some space in a previous 
note. These movements, which are counts in 
His Excellency’s indictment of Congress, did 
not suddenly make their appearance after 
Mr. Gandhi’s return to India. They were 
going on when Gandhiji was honoured and 
féted at St. James’s. What happened in the 
mean time to fit him for the edifice in Yeravda 
which he good-humouredly called a palace 
while residing there on a previous occasion ? 


Disarmament and Armageddon 


The League of Nations has convened a 
disarmament conference’to meet at Geneva 
on -February 2. That is-in the West. 
In the East Japan considers it a good 
opportunity to put on the armour discarded (?) 
by the West. But are a of the West 
serious about it ? 

It must be a jolly good world where 
disarmament and armageddon co-exist. 


Disarmament and Bankruptcy 


If previous experience is of any value as 
an indication, a good deal of scepticism 
regarding the Disarmament . Conference 
seems to be no more than justified. To 
use.a phrase, employed by M. Lounatcharsky, 
the head of the Soviet delegation on the 
Preparatory Commission, what these official 
schemes of disarmament lack is the will to 
disarm. But the disarmament question no- 
longer depends solely upon officials or Govern- 

ments. The greatest guarantee of world 
peace today is the growing anti-militarist 
feeling of the younger generation and the fear 
of bankruptcy as a result of the race for . 
armaments. Even in Japan, youth is turning 
away from war, and everywhere the burden of 
armaments has become intolerable. Twelve. 
years after the signing of the Peace Treaties 
which were to have inaugurated the reign of 
peace upon this world, the Powers are spend- 
ing 37 per cent more upon armaments 
than what they did in 1913. Today the 


military expenditure of Great Britain is 42 
a cent’ gt. than that of 1913, that of 
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France 30 per cent, Italy 44 per cent, Japan 
142 per cent, Russia 30 per cent, and the 
United States 197 per cent. Even allowing 
for the differences of price level in 1913 
and 1931 this represents a substantial 
increase. As Mr. Alanson B. Houghton, the 
former United States Ambassador to Germany 
and Great Britain, says : 


Not a single nation today, one or two smaller 
ones possibly excepted, can honestly assert that 
its budget balances. Governmental - deficits exist 
in every country, and in every country new and 
heavier loads of taxation must, necessarily, be 
imposed on the already staggering burden. What 
wonder, then, that economic conditions every- 
where are unsettled and threatening, that the 
sources of credit are drying up, that values are 
steadily diminishing, and that men are fearful 
of the future? What wonder that the growing 
cost of government seriously threatens the stability 
of our whole economie structure? Is it not high 
time that ‘we took counsel together as to the 
direction in ‘whi¢h we are now all moving 


It is thus to be hoped that bankruptcy 
will put a stop to armaments, if nothing else 
will, 

In this connection we invite attention to 
the important article on disarmament published 
in this issue, from ‘the pen of Dr. Kurt 
Trampler, who is a well-known German 
authority on the subject. 


A Liberal on Fruits of Co-operation 
Interviewed by a representative of the 

Pioneer- Mr. C. Y. Chintamani said among 

other.things : 


“What is it that we non-Congress men can 


place before the public as our substantial achieve- - 


ment in recent years-?” declared Mr. .Chintamani. 
“We can only point to the intolerable load of new 
taxation, which has been imposed on the country 
im spite of us. We shall have to admit that our 
efforts to reduce that load have failed, that the 
law confers on the Executive Government the 

ower of acting without support of the legislature. 

hen there are Ordinances, the sum total of 
which in plain language is Martial Law minus its 
name. 


But .the Liberals have got a “declaration . 


of intention” (nota pledge) from Olympia of 
‘bringing about better results next time. And 
their Faith is great. 
political salvation by Faith, not by Works. 


Conviction of Mr. M. N. Roy 

On the charge of conspiring to - wage 
war against the King-Emperor Mr. M. N. Roy 
has been sentenced to 12 years’ incarcera- 
tion. The evidence against him has not 


And they believe in. 
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appeared in full in any paper. But 
there were complaints published in the 
papers that he was not getting proper 
facilities for defence. Assuming, however, 
that the charge against him has been ~ 


proved, the war for which there was a 
conspiracy was more a paper war than'a real 
one. Whatever terrible visions of a possible 
peasants’ revolution might be conjured up, 
12 years is a very, very severe sentence for 
what Mr. M. N: Roy did. But we are living 
in times when Jawaharlal and Brelvi got 
2 years for mere technical “offences” and 
Abhyankar 3 years and a fine of Rs. 10,000: 
for ditto. : 


Some Meerut Accused 
Give uo Defence | i 


The- Meerut correspondėnt of The 
Hindustan Times wrote to that paper on. the 
25th January that a surprise was sprung, that 
day by ten of the accused in the Meerut con- 
spiracy case when they filed before the court 
a statement in which they declared that they 
were giving up defence, as far as the defence 
witnesses were concerhed, as a protest against 
the. refusal by the Government and the 
Sessions Judge to allow them facilities tò 
produce the evidence of defence witnesses- 
from foreign countries. 


- The statement stressed the importance of the 
evidence of the foreign witnesses cited by the 
accused, and pointed out that the prosecution liad 
brought nine witnesses from England and. two 
from French territory, and their. expenses were 
paid by the Government. l 


The accused should certainly in all fairness 


have been allowed to call witnesses from. 


foreign countries at Government expense, at. 

least to the number of 11. This*beeomes all 

the more obvious in view of the htige expense . 

incurred by the Government in conducting the: 

prosecution. E 
The statement further points out that 


the head of the alleged conspiracy, according to the- 
prosecution, is the Communist ` International and 
allied organizations, and the line of defence adopted 
by the signatories is not to dissociate themselves from. 
those bodies and their programmes, but, on the other: 
hand, to defend the policies of those organizations 
and to prove that they do not contravene the law. 
' This being the case, the evidence as to the policy 
and principle of these bodies, which can be given 
by the foreign -witnesses cited, was of the greatest 
- value, while the type of evidence in. regard to. 
‘details and activities which can be given by wit- 
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nesses from India was of a minor importance. ` 


‘The signatories claimed in their ‘statement that in 
the absence of foreign witnesses, the judgment of 
the case would be in effect an ex-parte judgment. 
Counsel on behalf of Mr. Muzaffar Ahmad, who 
is lying ill in Calcutta, stated that in view of the 


disabilities under which the defence was labouring, 


his client also wished to ‘call no defence witnesses. 


Some Political Murder Trials 

Sjt. Bimal Das-Gupta, who is undergoing 
imprisonment for attempting to murder Mr. 
. Villiers, was prosecuted on the charge of 
: having murdered Mr. Peddie, the Jate Magis- 
itrate of Midnapur. The ĉase was tried in 
“the Calcutta High Court. The Advocate 
(General had to withdraw the ‘case, as in his 
‘opinion, there was no evidence to connect the 
accused with the murder. 
who were responsible for bringing the aécused 
‘to trial were, therefore, much to blame. _ 

In the Lahore High Court Justices Harri- 
son and Dalip Singh have acquitted all the 
‘three accused, Sits. Ranbir Singh, Durgadas 
‘and Chamanlal, in the appeal preferred by 
‘them against the death sentence pronounced 
on them in the Governor shooting conspiracy 
case. Here then there had’ been originally a 


failure of justice, and but- for the High Court 


-tliree innocent men would have been- hanged. 
On the charge of murdering Mr. ` Stevens, 
“date Magistrate of Tippera, Miss Suniti 


‘Chaudhuri and Miss Santi Ghosh have been - 
‘sentenced by the Special Tribunal consisting ` 


of three High Court Judges to transportation 
for life. In the opinion of the judges. there 
-was no doubt about the guilt of the accused. 
But in consideration of tlie fact that the 


girls were only sixteen years old or younger,- 


they were not awarded a. death sentence. 


“This considerateness of their lordships will. 


` ibe widely appreciated. _ 


Lord Irwin on Present 
_ Repressive Policy 


Ata meeting of Yorkshire - women Con- 

sservatives. held at Leeds Lord Irwin sup- 

, ported the present repressive policy pursued 
. by the Government in India. Said he: 

` “I cannot doubt that the responsibility for the 

recent rupture lies with the Congress. Their 

_ decision was: unnecessary and unjustified. I think 

. there is little doubt Mr. Gandhi did not wish it, 


i but -there à t , 
< was in Britain some of his principal lieutenants 
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-different ` opinion. 


The police officers ` 


is also little doubt that while he 


in Indii jiad bèen creating a situation that, on his 
;. Teturn,< was scarcely in his power .to- control. I 
, donot suppose that if I had been in India as 
. Viceroy, I would have acted diffsrently from what 

- Lord -Willingdon has done.” . 
By saying what he did in the sentence 
‘quoted last, his lordship did not pay himself a 
“compliment.- As -to:-the~ rest, we hold a 
-We think the kind of 
reply which Lord Willingdon gave to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s first telegram, dated 29th December, 


. was responsible for the rupture. Mahatma 


Gandhi had an open mind. If the Viceroy 
had given him an unconditional interview and 
if Mahatma. Gandhi had been convinced that 


‘-the lines cf action adopted in N.-W. F. 


and U. P. by some” of his colleagues were 
wrong, of course after consultation with them, 
he would. certainly have advised them to 
retrace their steps ;.and it is very ‘probable 
that they would have listened to - his. advice. 


- For Mr. Gandhi is not a weakling, nor are - 
- his. co-workers 
and loyalty to him. 


wanting in reasonableness 
Future of Burma. -` > | 


Those’ Burmans .who wanted separation 
from India in the belief that they would get 


` freedom and an advanced constitution, have 


been disillusioned. It is clear now that most 
probably: they would get separation; and it is 
also certain ‘that in her condition of separation 
from India Burma would be entirely under the 
thumb of the Governor, as also under 
economic subjection to British capitalists. 


Provincial Autonomy and 
Central Responsibility 
Supposing it were certain, which it is 
not, that Indians could not get both provincial, 
autonomy and responsibilty at the Centre, but 
could get only one of them, and supposing 
further that we were asked to choose . between 
the two, we would, unhesitatingly ` choose 
responsibility at the Centre. If at the Centre 
India had a fully -free and national 


- Government, provincial autonomy. would . be 


attained: in the not distant. future. But if 
there were only provincial autonomy at first— 
and it should be borne in mind that ‘it would 
be only that kind of autonomy which would 
suit the interest of the foreign rulers— 
without responsibility at the Centre, over- 


~ 
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taxation would continue, a very large -pro- 
portion of our public revenue would continue 
to be swallowed up ia- unnecessary military 
expenditure and fat salaries and allowances 
to high officials, defence and foreign rela- 
tions would remain in the hands of foreigners, 
there would be no Indianization of the 
army, currency and exchange and tariffs 
would continue to be manipulated in non- 
Indian interests, the repressive regulations 
and repressive criminal -laws would remain 
unrepealed, there would be the chance of 
ordinance rule every now and then, and so 
on and so forth. 

What is worse, the foreign men in 
authority at the Centre would be able to 
create inter-provincial jealousies, and play 
off one province against another, which 
process would stand in the way of India’s 


attaining and maintaining real national 
unity and solidarity. In the past India 
suffered and often lost independence 
bit by bit owing to lack of a strong 


unified political existence. Surely the lesson 
of our past misfortunes should not be lost 
upon us. We have repeatedly quoted a passage 
from Major Basws Consolidation of the 
Christian Power in India, where it is 
shown from. the opinion expressed by an 
‘Englishman in authority that one reason for 
the British ‘liking for provincial autonomy 
was that it would give different groups of 
Indians different narrow sectional interests 
and there would be no great cause, no 
grievance, no object common to the whole 
of India, imperilling foreign imperial domin- 
ance. 

For these and other reasons we want both 
. responsibility at the Centre and autonomy 
in the provinces. 

Some of the objections to mere provincial 
autonomy, pointed out by The Times of India, 
are well grounded : 

Half-way measures would in fact diminish the 
sense of urgency towards the main business of 
reform.. The changes proposed would cause great 
administrative confusion. They would sharpen 
the already sufficiently sharp communal question. 
They would ‘arouse alarm inm friendly political 


circles in England. They would hamper construc- 
tive work by arousing fresh points of controversy. 


The Why of Lathi. Charges 
Some eminent advocates. of Madras, in- 
eluding among them an ex-Advocate-General 


15—A 


agl 


and an ex-High Court Judge, have expressed 
their considered opinion about: the ' legality 


-or otherwise of the- use of lathis and canes 


by the police in dispersing picketers and 
crowds. As the opinion has been printed in 
the dailies, it will suffice here only to say 
that in most of the cases in which lathis are 
used by the police, the Madras-lawyers con- 
sider such use unwarranted by any law. 
According to New India, in defending the 
use of lathis-by the police in the debate on 
the adjournment motion in the Madras legis- 
lative Council to discuss the matter, Sir 
Muhammad Usman, Executive Councillor, 
“gave the real reason for the use of force.” 


The Government does not want to have more 
prisoners on its hands than is absolutely necessary. 
Tho prisons are getting overcrowded, which 
means that the whole situation in India has got 
neatly out of control and the Government is 
finding it very difficult to manage it. 

During the last civil disobedience campaign 
we ventured the guess that the superabundant 
lathi charges were meant to prevent over- 
crowding in the jails. 


The Condifion of Kashmir 


The present disturbed condition of 
Kashmir.is truly deplorable—particularly the 
plight of the Hindus. If, when. last year the 


‘campaign: of calumny against its Maharaja 


and of intrigue with violent action as its. 
object. was started in the Punjab under 
distinguished auspices, the British Government 
had put its foot down firmly, things would not 
have come to this sorry and tragic pass. 


Sukkur Barrage | ` 


The Sukkur Barrage is a great engineering 
feat, completed at a cast of 20 crores of 
rupees. It is estimated to irrigate 5,500,000 
acres of land. But there is already some 
complaint about the arrangements for 
distributing land. The Week of Bombay writes : 


‘lhe land is expected to cost Rs. 33 per acre 
to Government, excluding the interest charges. 
Yet the wealthy zaminda: is going to have the 
pick of that land at the rate of Rs. 15 per acre! 
That means that on the preliminary area of 
3,500,000 acres, we all, the tax-payers of the Presidency, 
are making a present of Rs. 70 lakhs to the Sind 
landlords! And what rate, if you please, is 
going to be charged to the poor ryot? He will 
have to' pay Rs. 90 per acre, with the concession 

.' that payment is to be spread over 20 years. But 
even with this concession, which is necessary, the 
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rate charged is at least thrice higher than the 
one charged to zamindars. In the festive and 
laudatory speeches made at the inauguration, these 
aspects—these scandalous aspects—were discreetly 
- kept in the background. But what a light they 
throw on the great love our rulers profess for the 
peasants and the poor of the country ! 


Moslems and Nationalism 


There have been many indications that all 
Moslems are not communalists pure and 
simple, of which ‘a few recent ones may be 
nentioned. Some months ago Sir Currimbhoy 
Ebrahim, who may be regarded as a fair 
specimen of the class of Moslems who do not 
ictively participate in politics, said in 
sart, with reference to the unpatriotic 
jehaviour of the Moslem delegates at the 
RT. C: 

As an Indian and as a Muslim, I am deeply 
` grieved by this spectacle. As a Muslim particularly 

I feel the sorrow that Muslim delegates have been 
‘somewhat unreasonable in their demands, demands 
which may be taken to go counter to all principles 
of democracy, and which, if embodied predominantly 
in any constitution, would take no time to turna 
peaceful country into a camp of warring communi- 
ties. The limit of patience may be said to have 
been reached when these people threw away the 


opportunity ofa life-time in not presenting a united 
ease, at a critical juncture in the country’s history. 


Early. last month Dr. M. A: Ansari, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Dr. Mahomed Alam and Mr. S. A. 
Brelvi, members of the Working Committee 
of the All-India Nationalist Muslim Party, 
issued a statement, from which we need 


quote only one sentence : . 

“We know that millions of our co-religionists 
have had to hang down their heads in shame 
owing to the ‘enonle part which Muslim nominees 
of Government, with two honourable exceptions, 
played at the Conference.” 


A large number of Bombay Musalmans 
have issued a statement which concludes. 


thus : . 
In our considered opinion, 
a Swaraj India must be laid in unstinted nation- 
alism and no constitution will be acceptable to 
the younger generation of Muslims until it is 
broadbased on the three principles : 
“(1) Joint Electorates ; 
(2) Residuary powers to vest at the Centre_; 


and | 

(3) Adult Suffrage. l 

In our own humble way, we have resolved not 
to rest content till our country’s freedom is 
attained and communalism has been wiped out. 


Reparations . 
Germany has declared herself unable 
to pay further instalments of “reparation” 





the foundation of 
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money, France’ will. not. part with, her 
pound. of flesh, Hoover of. U. 8. A. 
will not extend the moratorium beyond July 
next when ‘payments under the Young 
Plan must begin to be made again. A sorry 
tangle. . 


Justice for the Government and 
the People of Bengal 

“The Case for Financial Justice to 
Bengal” by Mr. J. N. Gupta, L C.S., and 
“Swaraj and Economic Bengal” issued by 
Sir P. Œ Ray aud some other prominent 
citizens deserve a more elaborate notice than 
we can give them in this issue. Both deserve 
serious study. 


The Indian States’ People and’ 
Federation 

Quite reasonably and naturally the 
Working Committee of the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference have passed a resolution 
protesting against the attitude adopted by the 
R. T. C. towards the legitimate political aspira- 
tions of the people of the Indian States. They 
regret that none of the minimum demands 
formulated by the Indian States’ People’s 
Conference as conditions precedent to the 
formation of a federation with British India 
was agreed to or is about to be agreed ‘to by. 
the R. T. C., and warn all concerned that in 


„the existing circumstances any arrangement 


arrived at over the heads of the people of 
the States and without their consent will be 
unacceptable to them. 


Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act Amendment Bill 

It is likely that the official Bill for amend- 
ing the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act of 1905 will be taken up this session. 
We are entirely against any relics of our 
departed great, any ancient sculptures, coins, 
bronzes, MSS., portraits, cte., being carried 
away to other countries. If duplicates, 
triplicates, cte., of any are found, there are 
several museums to ‘keep all of then in India. 
Government should make better arrangements 
for preserving them in India. Mr. Har 
Bilas - Sarda made a telling speech when 
the Bill was introduced in the Assembly in 
September 1931. Other M. L. A.s also are 
expected to-be alert this session. th 
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THE- COMING FEDERAL LEGISLATURE AND ALLOTMENT 
OF SEATS THEREIN 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


p> whatever else there may or may not 
be any finality, in politics there is none. 

Hence it is no valid objection to the 
constitution which British politicians in 
power seem to be intent on giving India, 
that it would not have any finality about 
it, or that it would not be enduring. But 
it as a valid objection that in the opinion 
of both Indian Liberals and. Indian Con- 
eressmen a more advanced constitution for 
India has been long overdue. 

At the latest sessions of the Indian 
National Congress it was purna swaraj or 
complete independence which was claimed. 
The older Congress demand, at least a 
quarter of a century old, was for Dominion 
Status ; and this has been reiterated by the 
‘National Liberal, Federation - of India in 
recent years. Like the ,moderate and prac- 
tical statesman that Mahatma Gandhi is, 
he has claimed the substance of indepen- 
dence on behalf of the Congress. Since 
the enactment of the Statute of Westminster, 
there is little material difference between 
Dominion. Status and the substance of inde- 
pendence. But British statesmen are evidently 
as reluctant to concede Dominion Status to 
India as to agree to her becoming fully 
independent. They have been, in fact, trying 
their utmost to avoid the use of the 


expression Dominion Status in their decla- 
rations of intention, mot pledges, relating to 
India’s political future. In the Government of 
India Act of 1919 as well as in later pronounce- 
ments relating to the subject the words used 
are “responsible government.” It was only 
in Lord Irwin’s- announcement that it was 
observed that Dominion Status was implied 
in responsible government; but that state- 
ment gave rise to heated protests in the 
House of Lords and-made Mr. Churchill: 
“indignant.” Neither of the Premier’s two 
declarations, the one at the plenary session 
of the first Round Table Conference held 
on January 19, 1931 and the other at the 
closing of the second Round Table Confer- 
ence on December 1, 1931, mentions Domi- 
nion Status. The issue’ of the latter ag 


"a white paper led Mr. Winston Churchill 


to table an amendment to the effect that 
“nothing in the said policy shall commit 
this House to the establishment in India 
of a Dominion constitution as defined by- 
the Statute of Westminster.” 

These facts make it clear that the 
“national” Government of Great Britain 
do not intend that India should have 
Dominion Status. As for complete indepen: 
dence or the substance of independence, 
the policy laiddown in the aforesaid white 
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paper and the speeches made in the House. 


of Commons thereanent by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State for India, and Mr. 
Baldwin, leader of the Conservative party, 
show that the British Government have 
decided that India is not to have indepen- 
dence, nominal or substantial. Jor that 
white paper and those speeches have made 
it plain that India is to have so-called 
responsibility at the centre, if and only if 
the: Central Government and Central Legis- 
‘lature are constituted on an All-India 
Federal basis and that this so-called respon- 
sibility is to be subject to the following 
limitations : | 

(a) Defence and external affairs are to 
be reserved to tae Governor-General, who 
will of course be selected and appointed 
by the British monarch on the advice of 
his ministers. 

(b) Control over finance is to be subject 
to such conditions as would ensure the 
fulfilment of the obligations incurred under 
the authority of the Secretary of State, and 


the maintenance unimpaired of the financial 


stability and credit of India. 

(c) The relations of the Indian ruling 
princes with the British Government are 
to remain with the British Crown. 

(a) There must not be any kind of 
economic, commercial, or administrative 
discrimination against any (British, Colonial 
or other non-Indian) subject of the British 
Crown.* 

(e) The Governor-General must be granted 
the necessary powers to enable him to fulfil 
his responsibility for securing the observance 
of the constitutional rights of the minorities. 
He must also have the power to enable him to 
fulfil his responsibility for ultimately main- 
taining the tranquillity of the State. 

[This last-mentioned “power” obviously 
implies the power to promulgate any number 
of Ordinances like those at present in force.] 


* The exact wording of the second R. T. C. recom-. 


mendation relating to this subject is as follows : 

“The Committee are of opinion that no subject of 
the Crown who may be ordinarily resident or carrying 
on trade or business in British India, should be subject 
to any disability or discrimination, legislative or admi- 
nistrative, by reason of his age, descent, religion - or 
place of birth, in respect to taxation, the holding of 
property, the carrying on of any trade, profession or 

usiness, or in respect of residence or travel.” 
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citizenship. 


These conditions to which “responsibility” 
at the centre is to be subject are explicit enough 
to show that the British Government do not 
intend that Indians should have the rights 
associated with and making for perfect 
citizenship. As if to place the matter beyond 
doubt, the Prime Minister in his speech in the 
House of Commons declared more than once 
in reply to some interruptions that there was 
no intention to give India independence, and 
he even added that India did not want it, in 
that she agreed to the reservations regarding 
defence and external affairs ! What were the 
credentials, one wonders, of the worthies who 
agreed | | 

It may be argued that the reservations, 
conditions or safe-guards are only for the period 
of transition. But as there has been no definite 
pronouncement or even any vague indication 
as to the length of that period, such argument 
has not the least value—particularly as 

“Mr. Baldwin, in his speech in the House of 

Commons in reply to a query from Mr. Wardlaw 
Milne, stated that nobody could say how long the 
transitional period would last. He further added 
that it would last as long as it was the will of 
Parliament it should last, and if and when the 
constitution was set up, nothing in that constitu- 
tion would be relaxed without the assent of Parlia- 
ment,” 

It is a very delightful kind of swa-raj or 
self-rule, in which the will of some other 
party is to prevail in the most vital matters 
for an indefinite period at the convenience and 
pleasure of that other party. 

It has been shown that the constitution 
proposed and likely to be set up cannot please 
either the Indian Liberals or the Indian 
Congressmen. Probably there are Liberals 
who would agree to work any kind of consti- 
tution, vouchsafed by the British Govern- 


. ment, in the hope of something turning up. 


But they have little, if any, effective following. 
The Congress is the most active, best orga- 
nized, and most Self-sacrificing organization 
in the country, and it has all along worked the 
most strenuously for the attainment of perfect 
Any constitution which antago- 
nizes the Congress cannot work smoothly for 
any length of time, even if it does not become 
unworkable. Of course, the external organi- 
zation called the Congress has been broken up 


‘and can be “crushed,” but not the spirit of 


freedom. That spirit must inevitably embody 
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itself in new forms and seek to realize its 
ideals. 

If the demands of the Congress, or even of 
the National Liberal Federation as embodied in 
in its presidential speeches and the resolutions 
adopted at its ordinary annual sessions, 
had been met, it would have been a pleasant 
and fruitful task to discuss the details of the 
future constitution. As things stand however, 
in pursuance and continuation of the policy 
governing the proceedings of the so-called 
Round Table Conference the people of India 
are being asked to busy themselves with 
details though the fundamentals have not been 
settled and promise to be quite unsatisfactory. 
So, reluctance to examine any of these 
details is quite natural. Nevertheless, it may 


serve some useful purpose to try to under-. 


stand to what sort of Legislature it is 
proposed to make the executive responsible 
in comparatively non-essential matters. 

It is not a pure assumption that the 
future Indian legislature is going to be a 
Federal one. In cowrse of the declaration 
made by the Premier on January 19, 1931, 
he said : 


y His Majesty’s Government has taken note of the 
fact that the deliberations of the Conference have 
proceeded on the basis, aceepted by all parties, 
that the Central Government should be a Federa- 
tion of all-ludia, embracing both the Indian States 
and British India in a bi-cameral legislature... 
With a Legislature constituted on a Federal basis, 
His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to 
recognize the principle of the responsibility of the 
executive to the Legislature.” - 

At the closing of the second Round 


Table Conference the Prime Minister said : 


“At the beginning of the year I made a 
declaration of the policy of the then Government 
and I am authorized by the present one to give 
you and India a specifie assurance that it remains 
their policy. With regard to the Central Govern- 
ment I made it plain that, subject to defined 
conditions, His Majesty’s late Government were 
prepared to reeognize the principle ot the responsi- 
bility of the executive to the legislature, if both 
were constituted on an All-India Federal basis.” 


I propose now to state the facts which 
may lead one to believe that if the proposed 
Federal Legislature be set up, the Executive 
will be even more powerful than it is at 
present. Before I do so, I should quote the 
following sentence from one of Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speeches in the House of Commons : 


“Indeed, I go so far as to say that I believe that 
a Government set up ‘under such conditions as I 
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mentioned might very well be a stronger Govern- 
ment than the Government we have got in India 
at the present time.” 
In the questionnaire of the Franchise 
Committee now touring India, the separation 
of Burma from the Indian Empire has been 


taken for granted. Including Burma the total 


area of the British Provinces is 10,94,300 
square miles and that of the States 7,11,032 
square miles. Excluding Burma, the 
respective areas would be: British Provinces, 
8,60,593 square miles ; and the States, 7,11,032 
square miles. So, the separation of Burma 
makes the claim of some Princes on 
behalf of the States to half the seats in the 
Federal Legislature appear more plausible, 
seeing that there is not very great difference 
between the total dreas of the Provinces and 
the States. Whether this plausibility was one 


of the things indirectly aimed at by the sepa- 


ration of Burma is more than I can say. But 
I shall show that it is a mere plausibility. 

The Franchise Committee have been pro- 
ceeding with their work on the assumption 
that the Federal Legislature would be bi- 
cameral and that its Upper and Lower 
Chambers are to consist of 200 and 300 
members respectively. I will not discuss here 
whether the legislature ought to be unicameral 
or bi-cameral. But I think the number of 
members proposed for each chamber is inade- 
quate. For convenience of comparison I give 
below the populations (in millions) and the 
number of members of the Upper and Lower 
Chambers of some countries. 


Country Population Members, U. Ch. Members, L. Ch. 
Britain AD 740 615 
U.S. A. 123 96 435 
Germany 64 66 577 
Japan 66 404 466 
India J38 200 300 


The- Upper Chambers in Great Britain and 
Japan consist of Peers, the Upper Chamber 
(Senate) in U. S. A. consists of two senators 
from each of its 48 States. In Germany the 
Upper Chamber (Reichsrat) is a State Council. 
But everywhere the Lower Chamber consists 
of elected members. Their number in all the 
four countries is very much larger than the 
number proposed for India, though the popu- 
lation of India is much greater than theirs. 
It is not, of course, to be forgotten, that 
India is a comparatively poor and 
illiterate country; but that is uo reason 


- 
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why there should be inadequate representa- 
tion of the masses. On the contrary, 
unless some means be devised for giving them 
political power they cannot make economic 
and educational progress as rapidly as is 
desirable. 

According to Lord Sankey’s third draft 
report presented to the Federal Structure sub- 
Committee, “the allotment of seats to the 
States should be in the proportion of 40 per 
cent (or approximately 80 seats) in the Upper 
Chamber, and 33's per cent (or approximately 
100 seats) in the Lower.” This allotment is 
over-generous to the States and unjust to the 
Provinces. 

It is true that out of the area of 1,571,625 
square miles of India, the States occupy 
711,082 square miles. But representation is 
given, not to clods of earth and tracts of soil, 
grains of sand and dust, blades of grass, and 
trunks and branches of trees, nor to wild and 
domesticated animals, but to human beings. 
Hence different areas in India should, gene- 
rally speaking, have representatives in the 
Legislature in proportion to the number of 
their human inhabitants. And this reasonable 
- principle has been actually followed in allot- 
ting seats to the British-ruled Provinces. For 
example, take the areas and populations of 
Ajmer-Merwara, Assam, British Baluchistan, 
Delhi and N.-W. F. Province, and the number 
of members allotted to them in the Lower 
Chamber. 


Province Area in Sq. m. Population Seats 
Ajmer-Merwara 2,11 560,292 e: 
Assam 53,015 - 8,022,251 7 
Baluchistan 54,228 463,508 1 
Delhi — 593 636,246 1 
N.-W. F. P. 13,419 2,425,076 3 


If allotment of seats were made according 
to area British Baluchistan should have had at 
least as many .seats as Assam. But evidently 
in allotting seats. population has been the 
guiding principle, and, as less than one seat 
could not be given to any province, one seat 
each has been given to provinces with very 
small populations. On this latter point I shall 
have a little more to say. 

Numerical strength being the reasonable 


guiding principle, I shall consider how many | 


seats the States would be entitléd to on that 
basis. 
India 


contains a population of 
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338,321,258, of which the States contain 
$1,237,564, or 24 per cent of the whole. Let 
the States have 25 per cent of the seats. 
Then in the Upper Chamber they would have 
50 seats out of 200, and in the Lower 75 seats 
out of 300. Instead, they have been allotted 
S0 and 100 seats in them respectively, 
leaving quite an inadequate number for the 
British-ruled provinces. There is no valid 
reason why there should be’ discrimination 
in favour of the States and against the 
Provinces. Asa whole, the former are not 
more advanced in education, culture, business 
enterprise and the arts of civilized life than 
the latter. Nor are they more used to. and 
greater adepis in the ways of democratic 
government. Even if -they were superior 


‘to British-ruled Provinces in all these respects, 


such discrimination in their favour as has 
been recommended would not be justifiable. 
The Princes are undoubtedly important. 
persons in their own way. But so are the 
people in theirs. Hence, though the Princes 
may have abundance of honours, they ought. 
not to have more political power than the 
people in a constitution which pretends or 
purports to be democratic or to make for 
democracy. 

In the above remarks I have taken the 
Princes to be synonymous with the States. 
The reason why I have done so is that in 


Lord Sankey’s third’ draft report to the 
Federal Structure sub-Committee, it is 
stated : 


In the case of those States which secure individual 
representation, their representatives will be nominated* 
bythe Governments of the States. Inthe case of those 
States, however {and there will necessarily be many 
such), to which separate individual representation 
cannot be accorded, the privilege of nomination* will: 
have to be shared in some manner which it will be 


` easier to determine when the various groups have 


been constituted—... 


Again, as regards the method of selecting” 
the States’ representatives, the Committee 
have noted the assurance of certain individual 
members of the States’ delegation to the 
R. T. C. that in States possessing representa- 
tive institutions, “arrangements will be made 
which will give these bodies a voice in the 
Ruler’s selection”’* “The Committee as a 


* Mark that nowhere is the word elect or 


election used. 
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whole are prepared to leave this matter to 
the judgment of the States.” 

As even in the few advanced States the 
Ruler is not exactly like a constitutional 
monarch whose will is not the law or is far 
removed from being the law, and as in the 
vast majority of the States the Ruler’s will 
is the law, selection or nomination of 
representatives made by the States or by- 
the Governments of the States practically 
means the same thing as selection or nomina- 
tion made by the Rulers. 

If the States’ representatives were elected 
by the States’ people, as the representatives of 
the Provinces would be elected by the people 
of the latter, andif it were a universally 
applicable rule that minorities would have 
“weightage irrespective of their creed or 
domicile, in that case there might not be much 
objection to the States having a little larger 
number of seats than their population would 
entitle them to. But in any case, to give 
them 40 and 3381/3 per cent of the seats 
in the Upper and Lower Chambers respectively 
would be unjustifiable. 

As the States’ representatives are proposed 
to be nominated or selected by their Rulers, 
they would carry out the behests of the latter, 
but not the mandates of the people of the 
States. As according to the declaration of 
the Premier on January 19, 1931, in regard 
to all matters not ceded by the Princes to 
the Federation their relations will be with 
the British Crown acting through the agency 
of the Viceroy, the Princes will, as at 
present, be ‘under the necessity of keeping 
the supreme British-Indian executive in good 
humour. Hence the votes of the States’ 
representatives will be at the disposal of the 
Government of India, whenever the latter 
may stand in need of them. There would 
also generally be a natural tendency on the 
‘part of the Princes’ nominees to side with 
the British-Indian Government, as both are 
anti-democratic. Hence, in the Upper and 
Lower Chambers respectively there would 
be pro-Government blocs of 40 and 33k 
per cent. Muhammadans have claimed 33'3 
per cent of the seats in the Federal Legisla- 
ture. As there is a strong inclination on the 
part of the British Government to placate 
them, they are very likely to get at least 25 
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per cent of the seats, though they are much 
less than 25 per cent of the population. 
Being thus a favoured section, their 
representatives would naturally side with the 
Government on crucial occasions. Thus the 
States’ representatives and Moslem re- 
presentatives, constituting in the aggregate: 
more than half er at least half the total. 
number of representatives would be allies 
of the Government. If the seats reserved: 
for the Moslems were filled by election by 
joint electorates, some Nationalist Moslems 
might be returned. But {as in his letter 
to the Franchise Committee the Premier has 
stated that “in the absence of an agreement 
among the leaders of the different 
communities, and the safe-guards required 
by them, the Committee will proceed on the 
assumption. that separate communal electorates. 
will continue,” and as for the reasons stated 
in our note on “R. T. ©. Results” in the last 
(February) issue, pp. 222-23, there is no 
likelihood of any such agreement being. 
arrived at, the Consultative Committee also 
having failed to arrive at such a settlement 
(February 22), the Moslem representatives 
will most probably be elected by Moslem 
communal electorates, and they will be anti- 
National and pro-Government communalists. 

Besides these there will be other sup- 
porters of the Government. It has been very 
plain that Dr. Ambedkar is not the supreme 
leader of the “Depressed Classes” in India 
and that the other leaders of these classes 
evidently favour joint electorates. Nevertheless,. 
Goverament may persist in the view that Dr. 
Ambedkar is infallible and that the “Depressed 
“Classes” must have their own representatives. 
by separate election. These representatives 
are likely to be supporters of the Government. 
Then there will most probably be special re- 
presentation of Commerce (European andi 
Indian), Mining (European and Indian), 
Planting, Labour, Landholders, etc. The men 
representing European Commerce and Mining. 
and Planting interests will generally support 
Government. Some Landholders’ representa- 
tives at least will also do so. 

All this shows that, if the Government’s. 
plans succeed, as they bid fair to, it will 
occupy a strongly entrenched position in the 
coming Federal Legislature, justifying Sir 
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Samuel Hoare’s anticipation “that a Govern- 
ment set up under such conditions as I men- 
tioned might very well be a stronger govern- 
ment than the -government we have got in 
India at the present time.” Not to speak of 
the Assembly under Swarajist ascendancy, 
even in the present emasculated Assembly 
Government sometimes sustains defeat. In 
the coming Federal Legislature such official 
discomfitures, if any, would be rarer still, and it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to carry any popular motion or measure in 
the teeth of Government opposition. ° 

Let us now turn to the Federal Structure 
Committee’s allocation of seats to the British 
indian Provinces, as tentatively suggested in 
the following tabular statement, in which I" 
have inserted the population figures : 


| Upper Lower 

Provinces Popwation Chamber Chamber 
Madras 46,748,044 17 32 
Bombay 22,259,977 1% 26 
Bengal 50,122,550 17 32 
United Provinces 48,408,703 17 32 
Panjab 23,580,851 E 26 
Bihar and Orissa 37,590,356 17 26 
C. P. and Berar 15,472 628 { 12 
Assam 8,622,251 5 vi 
N-W. F. P. 2,425,076 2 ə 
Delhi 636,246 1 i 
Ajmer-Merwara 560,292 1 I 
Coorg | 163,089 J 1 
British Baluchistan 463,508 1 1 

120 200 


According to the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee, there is to be one representative in the 
Lower Chamber for every 121/2 lakhs of popu- 
lation, though this proportion has not been 
followed in all cases. Under the Representa- 
tion of the People Act of 1928, in Britain 
there is onc member of the House of Commons 
for every 70,000 of the population. In the 
United States of America there is one member 
in the House of Representatives for every 
210,415 inhabitants. In the German Reich- 
stag there is one representative tor every 
75,000 voters. In Japan the proportion in 
the House of Representatives is 1 member. to 
every 133,309 of the population. In India 
one member of the Lower Chamber will re- 
present a very much larger number of persons 
than elsewhere; hence the representation 
will. be very inadequate here. 

In order not to make my article too long, 
I shall confine my attention to the allocation 
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of seats in the Lower Chamber. If the pro- 
portion of one member for every 121/2 lakhs 
had been followed, roughly Bengal would have 
got 40 members, U. P. 38 or 39, Madras 37, 
Bihar ‘and Orissa 30, Panjab 19, Bombay 
18, C.P. and Berar 12, Assam 6 or 7, N-W. 
E. P. 2, Delhi 1/2, Ajmer-Merwara less than 
1/2, Baluchistan about 1/3 and Coorg a ver 

3 7 
smali fraction. But as a fractional member is an 
impossibility, these small provinces may be 
given one member each or may be grouped 
together and given one member per group 
of 121% lakhs of people on alternate elections 
or years. 

But in the tentative allocation suggested 
by the Federal Structure Committee, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Madras and the United 
Provinces have been given less than the 
quota they are entitled to, and Bombay and 
the Panjab more than their due quota. Lord 

3 rf ae oe - ee « . 
£ j £ 3 3 . S 4 
Sankey’s third draft report seeks to justify 
this discrimination in favour of Bombay and 
the Panjab on the ground that if the popula- 
tion ratio were followed as the sole guiding 
principle, 
‘it would immediately reduce the Bombay 
Presidency, a province of great historical and 
commercial importance, which has for many | years 
enjoyed approximately equal representation in-the 
Central Legislature with the other two presidencies 
and the United Provinces, to less than half the 
representation these latter will secure.” 
‘Some adjustment will be required in 
recognition of the commercial importance of the 
Bombay Presidency and of the general importance 
in the body politic of the Panjab, which it will be 
generally conceded is not strictly commensurate 
with its population as compared with that of other 
provinces. We suggest that this adjustment might 
be secured in the case of Bombay to some extent 
at all events by adequate weightage of the special 
representation which we have recommended for 
Indian and European commerce, and in the case of 
the Panjab, by some arbitrary addition to the 18 
seats which it would secure on the basis of 
population.” 


Letit be taken for granted that of all 
the provinces Bombay alone. has historical 
and commercial importance and the Panjab 
alone has general importance. In all countries 
which have representative government, some 
regions may be commercially more important 
than other regions, and some may have made 
history more than others. But is it the 
generally accepted principle that history- 
making and commercial importance should 
entitle such regions to weightage in representa- 
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tion? Iam not aware that itis. If it were, Exports, Value in Rupecs.. 
i A oa | Jute (raw) 27,17,37,585 
living history-makers should have been (manufactured) 51,92,67,860 
promised the right to cast at least ten times Cotton (raw) Baie 
as many votes as ordinary electors. Again, Rite (mamufactured) BD SOOL RAD 
if a province of commercial importance, t. e. Tea 26,00,63,568 


one which contains many big merchants, is to 
get excessive representation on that score, 
why are not mercantile millionaires to be each 
entitled to cast 1000 votes for the single 
vote cast by ‘a man who possesses only a 
thousand rupees ? 

To give weightage to any province on 
the ground of its commercial or historical 
importance is unreasonable, unjustifiable and 
against any modern precedent in constitution- 
making. The ground of “general importance” 
is also absurd. 

The commercial importance of Bombay has 
not been allowed to pass unchallenged even in 
the R. T. C. Mr. Gavin Jones denied that 
Bombay was commercially more important 
thau Bengal. Undoubtedly the cotton textile 
industry of Bombay is unrivalled in that line 
in any other part of India. But it is not the 
only thing of economic importance. Other 
things must be taken into consideration. 


“Among all the crops grown“ [in India], rice. 


stands an easy first in importance. On an average it 
occupies 35 per cent. of the total cultivated area, and 
is the staple food of most of the peopte of the country. 
Bengal is the most important rice growing province.” 
India in 1927-28, p. 86. 

“Although jute occupies only 13 per cent of the 
total area under cultivation in British India, it 
contributes 26 per cent of the export trade of the 


country. Nearly 85 per cent of the [jute-producing] 


area is in Bengal.” Jndia in 1927-28, pp. 90-91. 

“An analysis of the total quantity of piece-goods 
imported into India during 1927-25 shows that 50 
per cent was received in Bengal. Bombay came 
second in importance as a distributing centre.” India 
an 1927-28, p. 187. iy 

~ “The mineral wealth of the [Bombay] Presidency 

is small and is confined to building stone, salt 
xtracted from the sea, and a little manganese.” 
The Indian Year-Book, 1981, p. 97. 


Of all the minerals produced in India the 
total price of cval raised is the highest, being 
£6,604,106 in 1928, and “most of the coal 
raised in India comes from the Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa—Gondwana coal-fields.” 

From the latest (1931) edition of the 
Statesman’s Year-Book, page 137, I find 
that in 1929-30 India exported the following 
among other articles of private merchandise to 
the value mentioned against each : 


This is. not, of course, a complete list. 
I have picked out only a few articles to show 
that the pre-eminence of Bombay in economic 
importance is not unquestionable, jute, rice, 
tea, etc. not being Bombay articles. Jute. 
is mostly grown and manufactured in Bengal, 
tea in Assam and Bengal, and rice in Bengal 
and Burma. 


As regards total imports and exports by 
sea, the following is from the Siatesman’s. 
Year-Book for 1931, page 140 :- 

“The total imports and exports of the largest 

ports in private merchandise only in 1929-30 were 
in rupees: Bombay, 156.9 crores ; Caleutta, 208.3. 
crores ; Karachi, 52.0 crores ; Rangoon, 55.6 crores ; 
Madras, 40.6 crores; Chittagong, 8.7 crores; 
Tuticorin, 6.8 crores.” , 

At present Bombay Presideney can claim 
Karachi as one of its ports. But still the 
Bombay and Karachi figures are surpassed 
by the Calcutta and Chittagong figures in 
the aggregate. It is to be borne in mind’: 
that both Bombay and Bengal serve other 
provinces, which are not maritime. 

Bombay commerce is no doubt more in. 
the hands of Indians than Europeans, whereas 
the opposite is the case with Bengal. But. 
as Lord Sankey’s report speaks of “adequate 
weightage of the special representation which 
we have recommended for Indian And 
European Commerce,” which may be a dodge 
for giving Europeans a few more seats, and as 
the Bombay Presidency is certainly not 
superior to every other province in economie 
enterprise, outturn and importance, taking 
both Indian and European entrepreneurs into 
consideration, I do not see why Bombay 
should have any weightage on the ground of 
a non-existent superiority, even assuming that 
such superiority was a valid ground for- 
weightage, which it is not. 

I now come to the question of Bombay’s 
historical importance. I do not deny its. 
historical importance, as I do not deny its 
commercial importance. What Ido deny is 
that it alone, to the exclusion of the other 
provinces, possesses historical or economic- 
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‘Importance, or is pre-eminent in either 
respect. When historical importance is 
‘spoken of, which period’ of history or 
“pre-history’ is referred to? 
-such periods as a whole to be taken into 
‘consideration? Andis the history of reign- 
ing dynasties and of wars and conquests alone 
to be considered, or the history of the people 
‘also to be taken into account? Are we or are 
we not to lay ‘stress on the history of the 
-arts, literature, philosophy, science and culture 
in general? Ona broad and profound view 
of history, it will be found that no major 
province of India is without some special 
‘historical importance of its own. But why 
-speak of major provinces alone? The minor 
provinees, Delhi for example, may also lay 
-claim to special historical importance. Even 
desert Baluchistan claims to have yielded the 
earliest and most important find of pre- 
historie painted pottery in India at Nal in 
the Jhalawan district. And incredible though 
it may seem, even Bengal can claim a little 
historical importance. ; 

As regards the “general importance” 
claimed for the Panjab, it is not clear 
what. exactly is meant thereby. It does 
certainly possess general importanee as 
‘does many another province. Perhaps the 
referenee is to its being the recruiting ground 
of a larger number of sepoys than any other 
province. Ifso, the other provinces which 
formerly furnished sepoys are not to blame. 
‘Sepoys ceased to be drawn from them for 
political and other similar reasons, but not 
because they were unable to supply very good 
fighting material, as has been shown from 
authoritative sources in articles published in 
this Review in July and September 1930, 
and January.and February 1931. 


Or are all 


‘excellence which 
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Giving weightage to Bombay has been 
sought to be justified on the additional ground 
that she has long enjoyed almost equal 
representation with the most populous 
provinces. But injustice to the latter can- 
not lose its-character of unjustness because of 
the length of its duration. 

This discussion of the claims of different 
provinces. has not at all been to my liking. 
Moreover, it may indirectly help the efforts of 
our enemies to foment provincial jealousies. It 
has been undertaken from a sense of duty, in 
the interests of justice, so that no feeling of 
injustice may ranklein the breasts of the 
people of any province. There is no animus 
against either Bombay or the Panjab. They 
are important limbs of India, without which 
the country would be weak indeed. Not’ to 
speak of ancient or mediaeval history, who 
can forget or minimize the contributions made . 
to the building up of modern India by Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, Ranade, Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, Pherozeshah Mehta, Tilak, 
Gokhale, J. N. Tata, Badaruddin Tyebji, Swami 
Dayananda, Lajpat Rai, Swami Shraddhananda, 
Mahatma Gandhi and others? If only the 
people of every Province would try to 
discover in what respects the other provinces 
were important, their efforts would surely: be 
crowned with success in every case. They 
may rest assured that they would thus find 
in every province some special- kind of 
was not very. marked 
in the other provinces. In this way, 
every province would appear important, and 
the declaration by interested parties of some 
special importance of a province or two to the 
exclusion of the rest would be treated with 
just suspicion. 
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THE CULT OF THE SPINNING WHEEL 


BY NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


N the tri-coloured flag of the Congress— 
‘white, .green and ochre—accepted 
throughout the country as the naticnal 

flag of India there is a figure of the charkha, 
the Indian spinning wheel which, before the 
introduction of machinery and the importation 
of foreign cloth, was the main cottage industry 
and was to be found in almost every village 
home. There are no figures of lions or royal 
Bengal tigers, couchant or rampant, no double 
or single-headed eagles, no fabled unicorn or 
dragon suggestive of swift and terrible power 
and the dealing of: sudden death. The Indian 
national flag is the emblem of a peaceful and 
humble industry. Formerly, one of the rites 
which brides in Bengal had to perform before 
the actual: ceremony of marriage was “the 
turning of a spinning wheel, while a shuttle 
was placed in the hands of the bridegroom by 
the ladies of the family. This custom still 
prevails in Bengal. Marriage means the start 
in keeping house, a fresh unit of the group of 
families called society. The ceremony means 
nothing else than that while the wife had to 
spin the yarn the husband had to weave the 
cloth on the loom, a natural arid proper divi- 
sion of labour for the production of the cloth 
required: for the family. Before weavers 
became a separate caste and the weaving of 
‘cloth a profession by itself every family 
produced its own cloth. There was a spinning 


‘wheel in every house, though every house did 


not have a handloom. The more prosperous 
people had their own looms and the use of 
them was permitted to humbler neighbours 
for a small consideration. 


The charkha in India is just what it was 
long ago. It has been neglected for a long 
time and no improvements have been made in 
the simple and primitive contrivance. Yet 
-on the charkha.was spun the magic yarn. of 
the famous and almost fabulous Dacca muslins, 
stuff.finer than cobweb and gossamer, uearly 
unreal things woven by fairy hands. That 
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occu pation. 


marvellous art has been lost as surely as many 
of the glories of the past have been lost. 

The spinning wheel was not always used 
by humble people alone. Queen Victoria the 
Good did not disdain this humble instrument. 
In her Highland home at Balmoral she spent 
some’ time every day in spinning wool with 
her own hands. Clothed in a plain dress with 
a widow’s cap on her head she industriously 
plied the spinning wheel and was not ashamed 
to be photographed while engaged -in this 
The woolen yarn spun by her 
was given away to poor women living in 
cottages on the Balmoral estate. The Queen 
gave away the yarn with her own hands and 
often honoured and delighted her humble 
tenants by taking a cup of tea with them. 

The yarn spun from cotton was not always 
a poor man’s possession. In the list of the 
untold wealth of Solomon enumerated in the 
Book of Kings it is stated, “Solomon had 
brought out of Egypt linen yarn ; the King’s ~ 
merchants received the linen yarn at a price.”. 


‘It is evident that even in those times Eg gypt 


was a reputed cotton-growing country. 

When mills were introduced in India-and 
the spinning wheel fell more or less into dis- 
use Indian mills were not ‘permitted to tum 
out fine counts of yarn and all the finer Indian 
cloths were woven on handlooms with foreign 
yarn. The finer kinds of Deshi or Swadeshi 
cloths were misnomers, for the yarn used for 
them always came from foreign as 


In the agitation in which Mr. Gandhi was 
engaged in South Africa’ the spinning wheel 
did not figure, because the nature of the 
struggle was quite different from that in India. 
In Africa the passive resistance movement 
was intended to obtain equitable treatment, in 
India the agitation was aimed at securing “the 
right of a people to administer their own 
affairs. Apart from the economic aspect of 
the extensive use of foreign cloth Mahatma 
Gandhi has a strong objection tothe dehnman- 
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izing effects of the mill industry. Machinery 
is soul-less, ruthless ; its giant wheels arè like 
the wheels of a car crushing human beings to 
death. It has emphasized the degrading dis- 
parity between capital and labour. It seems 
somewhat inconsistent that Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose every thought is for progress and who 
represents reform in every direction, should 
be so uncompromising an opponent of produc- 
tion by machinery. The reason is that his 
insight is deeper than that of average people 
and he realizes that the introduction of mach- 


nery has not added to the sum of human 


happiness while it has acutely accentuated the 
distinction between the wealthy and the poor. 

In insisting on the revival of the spinning 
wheel and its universal acceptance throughout 
the country Mahatma Gandhi declared that it 
would hasten the emancipation of the people 
of India and bring them Swaraj. Of course, 
many of his own countrymen, including some 
distinguished men, scoffed at the idea as an 
idle dream of an impractical idealist, but no 
‘one is in a position to say that the scheme has 
been tried and it has failed. If every house- 
hold in India were to take to the spinning 
wheel and produce its own- yarn and cloth 
India would become independent of the large 
imports of foreign .cloth and surely when a 
country is self-contained and self-reliant it is 
the’ beginning of Swaraj. India is a Depen- 
dency in more senses than one: it not only 
depends upon another nation for the admini- 
stration of its affairs, but is dependent on 
foreign countries even for its clothing. The 
‘Lancashire cotton industry is maintained 
mainly by the Indian market. 
‘imports cloth worth 60 crores of rupees from 
foreign. markets. If this enormous sum of 
money could be kept in India it would appre- 
ciably reduce the galling poverty of the 
country and find occupation and wages.for 
millions of people. Mahatma Gandhi’s gospel 
of the spinning wheel has been spreading 
slowly and its possibilities have yet to be 
developed. 

His nature and his scrupulous avoidance 
of everything that is inspired by, hate 
have made him a resolute opponent of a 
declaration of boycott, whether in the 
Congress or outside. -His position is perfect- 
‘ly clear. He wants his country to attain 


- 


needs ; 


the cult of the spinning wheel. 


India annually. 
tion of yarn. 
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freedom and to that ond itis essential that 
India should begin by providing all her own 
needs. India can produce all the cloth she 
there is an abundance of cotton, 
there is plenty of wool. Itis a shame that 
hundreds of thousands of bales of raw cotton’ 
should be exported from India to come back 
as manufactured cloth to cover the nakedness 
of the people of.India. Raw products can 
be exported only after supplying the require- 
ments of the country that produces them. 

In the days of the first Non-co-operation 
movement in 1921 Mahatma Gandhi led the 
destructive programme of the creed of 
Swadeshi, namely, the public burning of 
foreign cloth. The wearing of foreign cloth. 
was a public badge of humiliation ; clothes. 
made of such cloth could not be given to 
beggars for it would be an infliction of 
humiliation upon them. The burning of 
foreign cloths was a method of purification. 
So did the Americans begin the War of 
Independence by throwing shiploads of tea 
sent out from England into New. York 
harbour. It was a boycott'in effect and with 
the beginning of Civil Disobedience in 1930 


the boycott of foreign goods became one of 


the most effective Weapons of the non-violent. 
struggle. 

It has also given an immense impetus to 
It is being 
plied everywhere by all classes of people 
and is to be seen in the houses of the wealthy 
as well as thepoor. Mahatma Gandhi himself 
never neglects the spinning wheel. He is one 


` of the busiest of men, but every day a certain. 


number of hours is set apart for the produc- 
: On the famous march to the 
salt marshes at Dandi to break the Salt Acts > 
the charkha was always in evidence in the 
hours of the midday rest. A’ great portion of 
Monday, the day of silence; is spent in spin- 
ning yarn. In the prison he spent eight hours. 
in turning the wheel and producing several 
hundred yards of yarn every day. The 
followers of his gospel have also taken to the 
taklz, a hand spindle of either metal or wood 
consisting of a short rod with a disce at one 
end, the spindle being spun by one hand. 
while a sliver of cotton is held in the other. 
The iakla, can be used anywhere, even when 
the person using it is walking along the 
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streets. -In Bombay éaklé processions can be 
seen in the streets, the processionists marching 
in perfect order and spinning all the time. 
Women and boys awaiting trial and conviction 
spin on the taklé with perfect unconcern in the 
law-courts. Boys under arrest and on the 
way to the police station hold up these little 
instruments to policemen and laughingly 
declare, “Have you seen ow machine-guns ?” 
The innocent takle is sometimes as great an 
eyesore as the inoffensive Gandhi cap. 
Magistrates who have an exaggerated notion 
‘of their own importance forbid the use of the 
hand spindle in their courts, though the spin- 
ning-is done in perfect silence. Boys have 
been actually punished by some magistrates 
for using the tak. ` 

Quite apart from the political or economic 
significance of the spinning wheel and the 
hand spindle .their importance in promoting 
habits of industry and exercising a steadying 
influence on character cannot be overlooked. 
An idle hand usually finds something dis- 
reputable to do, but the hand that is engaged 
in the India of today in turning the spinning 
wheel is not only usefully employed but is 
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helping in moulding the destiny of the nation. 
The ancient industry of the cottage has been 
exalted to the dignity of national service. 
Every turn of the wheel brings neéarer the 
economic and political deliverance of India. 
The spinner does not think merely of earning 
a scanty wage, but of the great and notable 
struggle in which the country is engaged. 
The spinner feels like a warrior fighting a 
good fight. 


In the home also the spinning wheel has 
beneficent influence. Much of the time that 
used to be spent in idle gossip, small talk and 
scandal is now taken up by the spinning of 
yarn and in thinking and speaking about the 
future of the country. Old women and young, 
men and boys have all become earnest and 
serious minded. The spinning wheel 


‘represents more than an humble industry, it is 


the symbol of India’s freedom. As it turns so 
turns the wheel of destiny presaging that 
better times are coming and the day of the 
emancipation of India is close at hand. The 
gospel of the charkha is a message -of freedom 
for India. 


AN INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY. ` 
By A. R. BARBOUR, o. B. E. 


HE Indian Famine Commission report 
of 1880 attributed much of the 
poverty of the people of India to the 

fact that “agriculture forms almost the sole 
occupation of the mass of the. people.” ‘The 
Viceroy of the time, Lord Ripon, adopted 
a policy of encouraging the development of 
industry and promised that Government 


would, in future, give preference to Indian. 


made articles when purchasing stores. In- 
dustrialism in India has doubtless’ made 
enormous strides in the half-century since 
1880, but itis still localized mainly at some 
few important centres and provides employ- 
ment for only a small moiety of the 


population. Someone remarked lately that. 


the recent census figures showed an expansion 
in India’s population in the last ten years 
enough for the creation of nearly thirty 
large cities equal in size to Caleutta or 
Bombay, but one looks in vain for a corres- 
ponding expansion in industrial opportunity 
for the mass of Indian people. Here possibly 
we have one of the causes of the country’s 
present economic condition. | 
That point may be left for the student 
of economies, but, as a recent writer remarked 
in the Modern Review, India’s population 
“is desirous of building up that proportion 
of industry which is necessary for its well- 
being.” She adopted a fiscal policy designed 
expressly to that end and has thereby given 


? 
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opportunity and encouragement to all who are 
engaged in her industrial «service. > This 
policy as a whole commands general approval. 
- It is only in regard to its application that 
- differences of opinion develop. | 

This is inevitable. Whenever an industry 
applies for protection in accordance with 
the declared: policy of a State there cannot 
fail to: be a certain amount of protest, some 
of it perhaps fomented’‘in the interests of 
competitors without the boundaries of ‘the 
State. All the old battle’ cries are heard. 
On the one side the slogan “the consumer 
- pays” and on the other “foster home industry.” 
Anyone who has the interests of his country 
‘at heart may be forgiven if, in the confusion, 
‘he declares itis too much to expect him to 
adjudicate upon conflicting claims. He can 
_ hardly be reproached if he decides ‘to leave 
the mattcr to the experts appointed by the 
State to deal with tariff applications. Never- 
theless no well-informed and self-respecting 
citizen anxious for his country’s welfare 
will avoid the duty of forming his own 
Opinion upon the facts and considerations 
brought to light by the expert investigators. 
He cannot be expected to examine everything 
for himself, but he will use his judgment 
on the work done for him by the Tariff Board. 
He will endeavour to appraise the accuracy 
or wisdom of its findings and then .come 
to a decision either for or against the 
case presented on behalf of any particular 
industry. ; 
- ‘A case that has been investigated lately 
` by the Tariff Board is that of the Indian 
paper industry which has applied for and gained 
an extéysion-of the protection given under 
the:Bamboo Paper (Protection) Act 1925. This 
Act imposed a: duty upon certain’ classes of 


paper in order to assist the local industry in: 


its: efforts: to -establish bamboo as 
material for pulp and paper-making. It is 
believed that a'great and growing industry. 
could be built up on the basis of this staple. 
Certainly if the paper mills can take advan- 
tage of it, the expansion of the industry will 
not be impeded by any shortage of raw 
. material. Not only are India’s resources of 
- bamboo immense, but the plant has great 
powers of regeneration so that there is no 
danger of exhaustion -such as -has ' occurred 


regularly 


a raw. 
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in many of the. virgin timber forests of 


America. ' 


Definite progress appears to. have been 


made, for there are two large mills ‘now 
producing very . considerable 
quantities of pulp and paper from bamboo. 
It is admitted that advance has not been so 


speedy as originally expected. Nevertheless it. 


is believed that a retrospective view of the 
work done, in the face sometimes of un- 
expected difficulties, is by no means un- 
satisfactory. However that may be, the mills 
now claim that their work has established 
three important points beyond challenge : 
the utility of bamboo for paper-making~ and 
the facts that the industry can eventually 
become entirely independent of imported raw 
material and that the paper now produced 
is equal—grade for grade—to any that can 
be imported. 


If such be the case it would seem that. 
as a practical experiment in. protection, thé 
Act has had successful results. This view 
is strengthened when we consider that the 
protection given was of a definitely limited 
nature, that at the time of its introduction 
the rate of exchange rose from 1-4d. to 1-6d. 
(thus favouring importers) and ` that since 
1925 world prices of paper have been steadily 
on the down grade. In spite of these con- 
ditions the Indian millst have been able to 
increase their total amount of production by 
nearly 60 per cent. In 1924-25 their produc- 
tion totalled 25,090 tons. 


that even in today’s critical conditions, the rate 
of production shows no appreciable diminution. 
The actual quantity of paper which pays: the 
protective duty is surprisingly small. It 
amounted in 1930-31 to no more than 14,180 
tons out of a: total of 99,270 tons of paper 


imported.. Thus it’ is evident that a large. 


section: of the market is unaffected by the 
protective duty and to that extent the burden. 
on the consumer is lightened. 

As a matter of fact, the protective duty 
does not interfere at all with the free impcrt 
of the classes of paper used by the newspapers 


‘or by business firms or others for cheap 
‘advertising and for packing, purposes. These 


papers are usually made with a large propor- 
tion of what is known as “mechanical” 


In 1929-30 it. 
„amounted to 40,787 tons, and it is estimated 


- 
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wood-pulp, a material which is made by 
grinding down- timber. It is inexpensive to 
make as no chemicals are required, but it is 
not chemically pure and readily becomes 
oxidized. Hence such papers have no lasting 
qualities and can only be used in cases 
where durability is a point of little importance. 
The Indian mills. at the present time do not 
manufacture this class of paper. Their 
business is with the better qualities required 
by the publisher of books, magazines, gazettes, 
high class catalogues and other publications 
of more than ephemeral value. Indian mill- 
made paper is in demand in all- commercial, 
railway and Government offices for the 
purposes of correspondence, records and 
books of account. Protection has not at any 
time actually raised the-cost of Indian made 
-= paper. On the contrary, in the past few years 
the consumer has enjoyed the satisfaction of 
seeing its price coming down while quality 
improves. The Tariff Board anticipated in 
1925 that the extra price that the consumer 
would have to pay for the paper could not 
exceed Rs. 21 lakhs a year and would 
probably be “a good deal less.” In point of 
fact if we take .out the average value of 
imports and of mill production from official 
figures we find the consumer has made a 
large all-round saving amounting to Rs. 40 
Jakhs in one year alone. 

The following are the figures in support of 
this statement: The average declared value 
(plus 15 per cent duty) of “printing other 
than news” in 1924-25 prior to the 
introduction of the tariff was Rs. 600.65 
-per ton. In 1929-80 with duty at Rs. 140 
per ton the average value was Rs. 562.28 
showing. a reduction of Rs. 38.37 -per ton. 
In the case of “writing paper in large 
sheets” the fall was from Rs. 707.73 
to Rs. 646.4, a difference of Rs. 61.33. 
Applying these differences to the tonnage 
figures we find the consumer saved 
Rs. 3,138,521 on 8,171 tons imported in the one 
case, and in the other Rs. 6,53,225 on 10,651 
tons. Indian made paper, on the other hand, 
fetched Rs. 530.3 per ton in 1924-25, but only 
Rs. 458.5 per ton in 1929-30 showiag a 
reduction of Rs.71.8 per ton. On 40,000 
tons this means a. saving of Rs. 289,72,000 
making a total of Rs. 38,38,746 which is 


‘lakhs already mentioned. 


oF 
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not far.short.of the round figure of Rs. 40 


It may of course be. averred , with no 


little plausibility that had there been no 
protective duty the. consumer might have’ 
saved the difference between the 15 p. c 


(or, later, 20 p. c.) and the. specific duty, and 
would have got his locally made paper at 
cheaper rates, or that, if the Indian industry 
had not survived, he- could have imported 
all his requirements and possibly saved more 
than Rs. 40 lakhs per annum. It is,‘ however, 
by no means certain that the removal from 
the import duty of the protective element 
would have meant a great reduction in 
prices paid by the consumer. ‘The existence 
of a local industry has a valuable effect in the 
regulation of prices. Jn- its absence or with— 
shall we say—less effective competition from. 
Indian mills, the Indian market would have- 
been more in the hands of overseas interests. 
with results which by this time might have 
been less favourable to the consumer. Dis- 
cussion of this kind however is purely 
speculative. The broad fact remains un- 
touched, vix. that the consumer bought his. 
paper cheaper after protection and on the 
tonnage he took he saved close upon Rs. 40 
lakhs in the year 1929-30. ` 


Arguments based upon the amount of 
protective duty collected by Government are 
apt to ignore the facts that if. there had been 
no protective duty paid there would have been. 
a revenue duty to be paid instead, and ‘that if 
the Government derived no revenue from 
paper imports it would have to find money 
otherwise. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that a protective duty enables an, 
industry to charge higher prices than it 
would otherwise obtain, for if this were not. 
the case the duty. would give no protection.. 


In a sense therefore it is true that the duty 


on paper enables the mills to “tax” the 
consumer even if the latter has actually 
obtained his supplies at a lower cost. The 
important point nevertheless is surely to see- 
that a -protected industry is conducted on. 
sound lines and utilizes its surplus profits 
to the best advantage. With regard to this 
point the enquiries conducted by the Tariff’ 
Board from time to time have a twofold 
value. They not merely inform the general: 


“public of . the ` progress and condition of an 
‘industry, but they bring fresh minds to bear 
upon its problems. A protected industry 
like ‘any other must always be ‘responsive 
to public opinion, but the periodic examinations 
‘compel it to give the very closest scrutiny 
‘to its position and possibilities. | Searching 
enquiries by a ‘body. of highly trained and 
experienced men cannot fail to be of the 
-greatest. value in helping an industry to 
recognize its defects and find means of 
overcoming them. 


In the case of the paper industry it is 
claimed not only that, by getting. a larger 
‘share of the market, it has been enabled 
to increase production and lower its costs, 
‘but that it has not failed to pass the benefit 
on to the consumer in the shape of lower 
prices and a greatly improved quality of 
paper. Some of the mills have at the same 
time conducted costly experimental and 
development work in connection with bamboo 
while the industry asa whole has actually 

expended over half a crore of rupees on 

capital account during the last few years. 
‘The record of the past few years is indeed 
-a remarkably good one. T he lar ge sums 
expended on: new plant and machinery show 
that the money received from the consumer 
is being applied a his service for the better 
development of ` the industry. 
‘display a confidence in the future of the 
industry which is the more impressive when 
‘we remember its past vicissitudes. This 
confidence rests on several factors: first, 
‘the knowledge that in bamboo the mills have 
ample resources of an indigenous material 
which will become more economical and 
‘inexpensive in use as manufacturing processes 
are standardized ; second, the manner in 
which costs have been reduced points the way 
to further reductions. Thirdly, there is the 


‘belief that India today stands on the threshold : 


-ofa great social and industrial development 
and is gradually realizing that this will call 
for the utilization of her vast resources on 
a scale not hitherto contemplated. In these 
-developments the paper industry is conscious 
it can play a useful part. 

The paper mill industry at present ocenu- 
pies relatively quite a small place in India’s 
industrial life, but its importance to the 
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They also - 


country and in the future-of India should not 
be minimized. It should not be forgotten 
that although India has a-small market for 
her paper and lias a population which is 


mainly agricultural, her requirements are 
likely to increase at a very rapid rate. The 
consumption of paper in India is now 


twice what it was twenty years ago, great 
expansion having taken place in the five years 
up to March 1930. If we look only-at the 
consumption of the better class of paper we . 
find a similar position. It increased by over- 
50 per cent between 1924-25 and 1929-30. 

There is every likelihood that on the passing 
of the present worldwide depression in trade 
the upward. movement will be resumed. Over 
and above this, if India pursues the paths of 
indusirialism and gradually educates her 
masses, it is impossible to foresee the limit to 
the demands she will eventually make for an 
article playing such an important part in the 
industrial and social organism. Japan, for 
example, with a population which numbers- 
about a sixth of India’s, manufactures and 
uses over half a million tons of mill-made 
paper as well as producing the special hand- 
made papers for which she is famous. No 
nation can afford to rely entirely on foreign 
supplies of paper and most countries, inelud- 
ing Great Britain, nowadays, adopt measures 
to protect and encourage the indigenous 
production of paper. In India the paper 
industry, so long and painfully holding its 
own against foreign competition, is surely 
worthy of preservation even if only as a safe- 
guard against the domination of manufacturers ` 
overseas. - 


The economic wealth of a nation is some- . 
times measured by its abundance of raw 
materials. Much, however, depends on the 
extent and manner of their utilization. Unused, 
they have merely a potential value. Exported, 
they bring little in return. But in their 

manufacture into finished goods their fullest 
value is realized. India has great economic 
assets in fibres suitable for paper-making, 
cheap fnel, abundant man-power and a growing’ 
market. Nevertheless she spends three crores 
of rupees annually in the import of paper. It 


is perfectly true that if India wishes to sell 


abroad, she must also buy abroad, but she is 
free'to exercise her discretion as to what she 
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will be content to take in exchange for her 
exports. - It is not to her interest to be a mere 
exporter of raw ‘material, importing finished 
goods and she is entitled to decide that she 
will build up her own paper industry in order 
to make use of her own resources. She may 


therefore quite reasonably select and regulate . 


her imports of paper, continuing to admit the 
large quantities of cheap “mechanical” news- 
print which are imported, but drawing the 
line in such a way as.to preserve her market 
in better qualities for her own industry. 

A reproach against the paper mills is the 
suggestion that they have made use of foreign 
pulp to an extent inconsistent with a policy of 
‘developing resources of indigenous material. 
This suggestion makes no allowance for the 
position and difficulties of the industry at the 
time the protective tariff was introduced. The 
older millswere full of outworn equipment which 
demanded complete renewal, while the new 
mill which first introduced bamboo paper on a 
large scale was working under very unsatis- 
factory economic conditions. ~These matters 
had first to be remedied. Wogd-pulp helped 
the industry during a very difficult period 
when pip manufacturing facilities were low. 
The mills had first to give attention to their 
paper-making plant since after all paper, and 
not pulp, is the article the public wishes to 
buy. To establish confidence in the Indian 
made product was the first duty of the mills 
and obviously the first step towards the 
development of indigenous raw materials. 
‘The use.of imported raw material is open to 


is public service. 


objéction only in sé far as it may retard the 
application of local resources. In this ċase it. 


‘is claimed that instead of hindering it has 


helped. It is: pointed out that pulp imports 
are gradually being reduced and with the 
increasing local production of bamboo pulp 
will-eventually become negligible. 

The foundation of success in all industry 
The original growth of 
the Indian industry was due to the fact 
that it turned -to the public benefit the 
materials then available to it. The discovery 
that cheaper and more readily convertible 
supplies of material could be found in the 
forests of Europe and North America led 
to the growth of the wood-pulp paper industry 
which stipplies the greater part of the twenty- 
one million tons of paper used in the world 
every year. The wood-pulp industry con- 


‘sequently invaded the sphere of the Indian 


mills and nearly brought about their ruin, 
simply because it was able for a time to 
give better service. That time is passing. 
The two-hundred-year-old trees have ‘been 
cut down and the industry is looking round 
for another raw material. ‘Today the Indian 
industry has performed a service to the whole — 
world in demonstrating the utility of bamboo, 
which does not take sixty years to grow, 
but comes to maturity in three and constantly 
renews itself. India has pioneered the new 
material for which the world’s industry is 
searching. Will she not maintain her lead 
and go forward ? 
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THE WORLD’S SEVEN GREAT HISTORIC RELIGIONS 


A CoMPARISON AND AN APPRECIATION - 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 


COME now to, the latest born of the great 
i histórie religions, Mohammedanism. ÀS 
already noted, this, as well as Judaism and 
Christianity, was Semitic in its origin. It 
was born .in Arabia; and vet so many of 
the influences which conspired to create it 
came from Palestine that we may almost 
call it a ‘form of Judaism or Christianity. 
It teaches one God and one only, not 
polytheism and not trinity. In this respect 
it is like Judaism and like carly Christianity. 

Mohammedanism is somewhat exceptional 
among g oreat religions, inasmuch as it started 
with a sacred book, as well as ‘with a great 
Teacher or Prophet. The New. ‘Testament 
was the product not’ of Jesus but of his 
disciples. The sacred books of the Buddhists 
were the product not of Buddha but of his 
disciples. But the Koran, the sacred book 
of Mohammedanism, was the product of 
Mohammed himself. He believed that its 
contents were revealed from Heaven directly 
to him; and he himself gave it to his 
followers as a proof of his divine mission. 
Mohammed obtained his first followers by 
intellectual and moral persuasion. But it 
was not long. until he adopted the sword. 
Before his death his cause had obtained 
considerable strength ; and immediately after 
his death it entered upon a carcer of. conquest 
that carried it over all western Asia, 
northern Africa, and into parts of Europe. 

We have now before us a general picture 


of all the great historie religions of Asia,. 


with a brief sketch of the rise, 
leading characteristics of cach. 
In comparing these religions with 
another, we guickly notice that 
naturally divide into two’ classes, as 
missionary and  non-missionary faiths. 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Confucianism 
and Judaism, are non-missionary. or non- 
proselyting in character ; they make little or 
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history and 


one 
they’ 


no effort to extend themselves to other 
or peoples. On the other hand, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism - and Christianity are 
missionary religions. From the first, - they 
have been aggressive ; they have desired to 
make proselytes. and to extend themselves 
outside of the lands where they were born. 


races 
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Buddhism arose, and sct out on its carecer 
in a small section of northern India, but its 
missionaries began very carly to go forth in 
every direction. As a result it -spread’ all 
over India and far beyond, until in the course 
of three or four centuries it had obtained a 
strong foothold in nearly all the. countrics of 
Central and Eastern Asia. I have already 
said that after a very great and influential 
carcer of about 1500 years in the land of its 
birth, it o longer to be strong in India, 
being partly absorbed by Hinduism and partly 
driven out ‘by the hostility of its enemies. 

But its missionary character saved it. 
Long before it disappeard from India, it had 
become very strong. in other lands; and in 
those lands it has never lost its hold. In 
nearly all the countries of astern’ Asia 
outside of China ‘it has more followers and 
more influence than any other religious faith, 
and in China itself it has a very large follow- 
ing, counted at not less than two or three 
hundred millions, being only second in in- 
fluence there to Confucianism. Indeed, in 
China we sce the singular situation of the two 
religions, Buddhism and Confucianism, exist- 
ing side by side, and very largely believed . in 
by the same people ; so that a considerable 
portion of the. Chinese people are both 
Buddhists and Confuncianists. 

Buddhism is today much less missionary 
in spirit than it was in its. earlier career. It 
does not seem to be doing much propagandist 
work. For this reason it is to be looked 


on 
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-upon as at present pretty nearly a stationary 
faith. Like Christianity, it has wandered in 

thought and practice far from the simplicity 
~ of its founder, and has connected with itself, 
especially in Tibet and China, many rites, 
forms and superstitions which Buddha did 
not teach, In a few quarters, however, 
especially Japan, Siam and Ceylon, there is 
some stir of new life, some indication of a 
desire to advance, to shake off the superstitions 
and ceremonials which cumber it, and to make 
itself once more a moral power in the world. 
In common with all the religions of Asia, it is 
beginning distinctly to feel the influence of 
western thought, western science, western 
civilization. Among the possibilities, perhaps 
among the probabilities, of the not distant 
future, is a revived Buddhism, a Buddhism 
purged from its worst features, reaching out 
its hand for the knowledge of the west, and 
aflame once more with the old missionary 
spirit. This would mean, unquestionably, a 
large and influential career for Buddhism in 
- the future. 


The second of the great missionary 
- religions is Mohammedanism. It no longer 
uses the sword as an -instrument of propa- 
gandism, but relies solely upon moral agencies ; 
but it is spreading fast, perhaps faster than 
at any time in its -history since the first 
century or two. It is making steady progress 
in India, where it has more than 70,000,000 
adherents. It seems to be advancing in 
China and other lands of eastern Asia, while 
in western Asia it is supreme. In 
Africa its progress is rapid. There tribe 
after tribe, people after people, Jand after 
land, are coming under its sway. Its advance 
in Asia as a whole seems to be quite as 
rapid as that of Christianity, and in Africa 
much more rapid than that of Christianity. 
There are elements in Mohammedanism 
which seem peculiarly to fit it to reach, 
to interest, to impress, and to elevate 
peoples in low conditions of civili- 
zation. It is even a question whether it 
is not better adapted to the needs of such 
peoples, and whether it cannot do more for 
them, than Christianity—at least than Chris- 
tianity in any of its more rigidly orthodox 


1s a notable example. 
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forms. Certain it is that Mohammedanisox: 
is one of the most intensely living, earnest, 
ageressive and deeply devout religions of 
the world today. . 

We in this country commonly think of 
Mohammedanism as being intellectually 
paralyzed, as having no sympathy with free 
inquiry or science, or the progressive spirit 
of the western world. There is some truth 
in our thought. Mohammedans, like orthodox - 
Christians, are fettered, burdened, spiritually 
bound, by belief in the infallibility of a 
sacred book. They believe that their Koran. 
contains all wisdom, much as the majority 
of Christians ‘believe that the Bible con- 
tains all wisdom. This tends to keep their 
eyes turned constantly to the past, and to 
make them distrustful of new truth. But 
Christian peoples are gradually shaking off 
the fetters which belief in an infallible 
book has placed upon their minds. Will 
not Mohammedan peoples sooner or later 
do the same? In not a few lands they 
are already moving in that direction. Turkey 
We should. not. 
forget that the time was when Mohammedan 
peoples led the world in knowledge, in 
civilization, in science. May they not come 
to the front again ? 
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The third of the great missionary faiths: 
is Christianity. Its missionary spirit has been 
the sacret of its success. We are told in 
Matthew’s Gospel that the very last 
commission which Jesus gave his followers 
was: “Go ye and make disciples of all 
nations.” His religion has been spread 
abroad in the spirit of this commission. 
Singularly enough, it has not had a 
great career in Palestine, where it 
arose. At-a comparatively early period it 
was driven thence by Mohammedanism. 
But it far more than made good its loss 
here by extending itself over the whole of 
Europe and far beyond. It has had two 
great periods of missionary activity. The 
first was the early countries of its history. 
During that period it spread throughont. 
the entire Roman empire. The second period: 
embraces the last two or three centuries. 
During this period what is known as ‘the 
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modern missionary movement has arisen, in 
‘both the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Protestant, and has carried the Christian 
name and the Christian gospel, in one form 
or another, into almost every country, 
‘civilized and uncivilized, on the face of the 
earth, The number of adherents of 
‘Christianity in the world is larger than 
that of any other faith, embracing between 
a quarter and a third of the human race. 
And what is still more significant, (1) it 
is the religion of the most progressive nations, 
and (2), it shows itself, at least in its more 
liberal forms, to be possessed of remarkable 
powers of growth and of adaptation to the 
advancing thought and changing needs of 
“the modern world. These facts, with its 
intense missionary spirit, seem to insure 
‘that it will still further extend itself, and 
‘exert a constantly growing influence among 
mankind. 
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Tt is a great thing for the religious 
world that the time has arrived when the 
‘attention of thinking men in all lands is 
‘beginning to be drawn to other religions 
‘and other sacred books as well as their own. 
It has been said that he who knows only one 
book knows none. It is equally true that 
he who knows only one religion knows 
none ; that is, he knows none in any large or 
adequate way ; for we learn by comparison. 

The opening up of Asia to the knowledge 
‘of the western world, and especially the 
acquainting of Christendom with the great 
and venerable non-Christian religions of Asia, 
cannot fail to brozden Christianity. In like 
manner the study of Christianity by Hinduism, 
by Buddhism, by Mohammedanism, by 
' Confucianism, if the study be intelligent and 
without prejudice, cannot fail to broaden all 
these non-Christian faiths. 

From the study of religions outside of 
eur own we may all learn—some of us are 
beginning to learn—how small and narrow is 
the thought that there is only one true religion, 
and that the rest are false ; that only those 
who follow in the path of "that one religion 
are acceptable to God and can be saved, while 
all the others are enemies of God and must 
be lost. All religions have their excellencies. 
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All have their defects. Absolute perfection in. 
religion is no more attainable than is absolute 
perfection in science or- art or government. 
It is easy for Christians to find defects in , 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Confucianism and 
Mohammedanism. It is little if any less easy for 
the adherents of those religions to find defects 
in Christianity. But it is better to look for 
excellencies than for defects. One of the 
encouraging facts connected with Christian 
missions today is the increasing number ot 
missionariés, particularly in China, Japan, 
and India, who are beginning to study other 
faiths with the view of finding out their 
excellencies. If this good tendency continues 
and increases, as we “have reason to believe it 
will, the result will be that at no distant 
day the followers of other faiths will begin 
to look for the excellencies of Christianity 
to an extent that they have never yet done. 
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Since many of us who call ourselves 
Christians are accustomed so often to point : 
out defects and evils which we conceive” 
to be connected with other faiths, I think 
it will be useful if I suggest several 
particulars in which other faiths sustain 
a favourable comparison with our own. 

If we were asked what religion has best 
promoted peace in the world, I am quite 
sure we could not say Christianity. Is 
it not plainthat a candid survey of history 
would compel us to answer, Buddhism ? 
Indeed, it seems to be true that, if we 
make the single exception of the Mohammedan 
peoples, there have not been anywhere 
else in the world so many and so terrible 
wars during the last thousand years and 
more, as among Christian pcoples. And 
during the last three or four centuries 
even Mohammedans have been distinctly 
more peaceable than Christians. The danger- 
ous spirit of militarism in the world to- 
day, as shown in the vast sums everywhere 
spent for great navies, great armies, great 
fleets of bombing aeroplanes, great stores 
of poison gas, is almost wholly the creation 
of Christian powers. The great war of 
1914 to 1918 in Europe, the most bloody 
and terrible conflict in all history, was- 
brought on by Christian nations and fought 
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almost wholly by the same. These are 
startling facts. Why do Christian nations 
so lamentably fail in promoting what their 
great Teacher taught, “peace on earth, good 


will te men?” Do not Christians see 
that their armies and navies in addition 
to being actual promoters of war instead 


of preventives of it, are un-Christian in 
spirit, and that they tend greatly to dis- 
credit Christianity in the eyes of the 
thoughtful of other religious faiths ? 


If we were asked what religion has 
most effectively taught the great lesson of 
religious toleration, I am quite sure that again 
our answer would have to be Buddhism. 
Buddhist history shows no “Spanish Inquisi- 
tions,’ no “St. Bartholomew Massacres,” 
no burning of heretics. Buddhists claim that 
their religion has never persecuted. The 
claim seems to be well-founded. The Edict 
of Toleration proclaimed by the Buddhist 
Emperor Asoka of India, three centuries 
before the Christian era, forbidding religious 
persecution and placing all religions on an 
equality before the law, well expressed the 
spirit-of Buddhism, and it precedes by nearly 
2,000 years any -similar enactment in any 
Christian land. : 

If we asked what religion has succeeded 
best in inculcating among its followers 
regard and obedience to parents and respect 
for the aged, I fear we should be compelled 
to answer: not Christianity but either 
Buddhism or Confucianism. . 

If we asked, which of the world’s great 
religions has best promoted temperance ? 
I am sure we should have to confess that 
Buddhist, Hindu, Confucian and Mohammedan 
peoples have all illustrated the virtue of 
temperance better, take them as a whole, 
than have Christian peoples. We should 
have to admit that the great home of the 
drink curse in the world is Christendom, and 
that the great spreaders of that curse 
abroad over the earth are the Christian 
nations. And what is true of intoxicating 
drink seems also to be true of opium. 
The nation that forced opium on China, 
that fought two bloody wars to compel the 
unwilling and protesting Chinese government 
to allow the unrestricted sale of this 
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pernicious drug to the Chinese people, was a 
Christian nation. 

If we inquired what religion has 
succeeded best in creating a high average of 
moral character, of trustworthiness, of busi- 
ness and social honour and integrity among 
its people, I am not sure but that we would 
be obliged to answer, Confucianism. Certain 
it is that many American and English 
missionaries and business men who have 
been in China longest affirm that the Chinese 
heed and obey the high moral teachings 
of Confucius, their great teacher, quite as 
well as do the people of any nation of 
Europe or America heed and obey the 
moral injunctions of Jesus, our great ‘Teacher 
while not a few go further and declare 
that the superiority here is clearly with the 
Chinese. 

Tf we inquired which one of the great 
religions of mankind is most effective in 
promoting reverence and habits of devotion : 
which one enters most deeply and constantly 
as a factor into the daily lives of its adher- 
ents, I am fearful that we should not find 
it to be Christianity. Reverence for God 
and religion and habits of worship seem 
to be much mors general in the Orient 
than in the Occident. The Mohammedar 
kneels in prayer five times each day. Hov 
many times a day does the average Ame 
rican or English or German Christian knee 
in prayer? There is a distinct place fo: 
worship, and there are daily services anc 
acts of worship, in every Hindu home. L: 
the same true of every Christian home’ 
And as to the quality of our worship, are 
we quite sure that ours is always superior ` 
It is regarded the duty of every devou 
and intelligent Hindu in India to offe: 
each morning on rising, and also severa 
times during the day, the following prayer 
“We meditate on the adorable glory of th: 
Divine Author of all being. May he inspir 
and direct our souls.’ In every hom 
connected with the Brahmo Samaj in Indi 
the following prayer is offered daily: “Lea 
me from untruth to truth; lead me fron 
darkness to light ; lead me from death int 
the life eternal. O Lord, Supreme, revee 
unté6 me~ thy” benignant countenance, an 
thereby protect me evermore.” 
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Are such prayers as these, uttered 
from sincere hearts, very far removed 
from that worship of God “in spirit 
and in trath?” which Jesus enjoined ? 
I would not put too much stress upon 
these outward expressions of piety, for 
I well know that fixed forms of worship, 
and prayers often repeated, are in danger 
of losing their soul and becoming mere 
dead things. And yet is it easy to have 
life without forms? Are not Christians 
who neglect forms and have no regular 
times of devotion in their homes and their 
daily living, in great danger of losing the 
spirit of worship out of their lives? Have 
not some of the non-Christian faiths of 


the Orient an important lesson to teach 
us here ? 
$ % # 
I think it is good for us who call 


ourselves Christians to makea few candid 
comparisons like these, between the teachings 
and the practical results of our own 
religious faith, and those which we are apt 
to criticize and condemn so ignorantly and 
so lightly. What I am trying to do by 
these comparisons is simply to confess frankly 
that other faiths have excellencies, and 
that ours have defects, which we shall all be 
the better off for honestly recognizing. 
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In thinking of the faults and failures of 
Christianity, it is of importance that we draw 
a distinction. If we do not, we shall be 
jikely constantly to blunder in our judgments. 
That distinction is between the Christianity 
(or religion) of Jesus, the spring or fountain 
from which the Christian stream started, 
and the stream itself as it flowed down 
across the centuries receiving into itself 
side-streams from a hundred sources, some 
of them bringing not a little pollution and 
poison. 

If we may trust the Gospels, the religion 
of Jesus was in the highest degree simple, 
ethical and spiritual. He himself defined it 
as love to God and man. He taught the 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of all 
men, doing as we would be done by, love 


even of enemies, overcoming evil by good, 


deeds above words, service of one’s brother 
is true service of God, true worship consists 
not in solemn words, forms and cererhoniés,, 
but in purity of heart and doing God’s will. 
This simple religion of love, brotherhood, 
and the good life seems to have been practised 
more or less fully, more or less perfectly, 
by the early churches. But by degrees 
Christianity became theological, controversial, 
ecclesiastical and worldly, temporal, ambitious, 
coveting power, more and more allying 
itself with political rulers and governments 
for the sake of gaining power. This was 
serious. This seems the chief explanation 
of the lamentable fact that historic 
Christianity, in nearly all its forms, has so 
often signally failed to promote in the world 
peace, freedom, justic, toleration, temperance, 
real piety and the moral elevation of society. 
But it should be noted that the religion of 
Jesus seems never to have failed in these 
respects wherever it has been practised, 
as witness the early churches and the modern 
Friends or Quakers. 

It is plain that Jesus has always been 
and will long remain Christianity’s highest 
asset, as also a valuable asset to the whole 
world. - Buddha and Confucius were noble- 
characters, so seem to have been Zoroaster 
and Moses. Mohammed was a strong character 
whose thought and work have unquestionably 
lifted up the lives of millions. All these are 
worthy of respect and honour. Certainly 
Jesus is no less so. Indeed he seems to 
hold a place in the world which is unique—a 
place of respect and honour not only in 
Christendom, among those who bear his name 
but also in non-Christian lands, among men 
of every religious faith. There is abundant 
evidence of this. I myself have discovered 
much. In my own extensive travels in the 
Orient, I have found everywhere leading men 
of all faiths—Hindus, Buddhists, Parsis,. 
Confucians, Shintoists, and Mohamimedans— 


speaking of Jesus in the highest terms ; 
eyen men who rejected and severely 
condemned the . Christian Church and 
all forms that they knew of organized 


Christianity, did not hesitate to declare their 
‘profound respect and reverence for the great 
Prophet of Nazareth, and to confess the 
beauty and greatness of his teachings.. 
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Rajah Ram Mohun Roy, the eminent scholar 
and reformer of India, himself not a 
Christian, assigned to Jesus the first place 
among religious prophets, and, selecting out 
his utterances from the Gospels, he published 
them in Sanskrit and in Bengali under the 
title, “The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to 
Peace and Happiness,’ and gave them the 
widest circulation he was able. Mahatma 
Gandhi, a Hindu, who does not accept the 
Christian name, accepts and teaches a 
religion which is essentially that of Jesus. 

These testimonies to the high character 
of the founder of Christianity and the value 
of his gospel may well be gratifying to.all 
of us who call ourselves Christians, but it 
should not, as it has- so often done, cause us 
to look down with arrogance or a spirit of 
“I am more holy than thou” upon other 
religions, or blind us to the greatness of their 
founders and the value of the spiritual food 
with which they have fed the hungry heart 
of humanity. 


As we study with candour and sympathy 
the great historic religions of the world, all 
of them, as we have seen, children of Asia, 
is it not casy to perceive that they are sisters, 
even if some are fairer in features and nobler 
in character than the rest ? And is it not also 
easy to see that each one makes a distinct 
and valuable contribution to the religious 
wealth of mankind, by teaching with special 
clearness and emphasis some important 
ethical or spiritual truth ? Perhaps we may 
epitomize the leading teaching of each 
xeligion somewhat as follows : 
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_ Says Zoroastrianism: God is Light, 
Illumination, Truth. | 
Says Hinduism: God is Essence, Reality, 


(the only Reality), Spirit. 

Says Confucianism : 
Order, Law. | 

Says Buddhism: God’ is Peace, Rest,— 
Eternal Peace and Rest. 

Says Mohammedanism: God is One; 
God is Might ; Godis Omnipotent and Just 
will. 

Says Judaism: God is Righteousness. 

Says Christianity : God is Love. 


Enlarging our field a little so as to take 
ui Greece, Rome and Egypt, we may 
epitomize the chief religions of mankind 
shghtly differently but perhaps with equal 


God is Permanence 


truth, and say that the Greek religion stands 


pre-eminently for Beauty, the Roman religion 
for Law, the Egyptian religion. for Mystery 
and Just Judgment, the Persian religion for 
Purity, the Hindu religion for the Divine 
Immanence, the Buddhist religion for Right 
Thinking and Self-sacrifice, the Mohammedan 
religion for the Undivided Unity of God, the 
Hebrew religion for Righteousness, the 
Christian religion (if by that we mean the 
religion taught by Jesus and not the religion 
of the Creeds and Ecclesiastical Hierarchies) 
for Love to God and Leve to Man—Love to 
God shown in Love and Service of Man. | 

Are not all these conceptions of God and 
religion true? Instead of antagonizing, do 
they not supplement one another? Are they 


not all messages from the Eternal ? Are they 


not all needful for the world’s full-orbed 
and complete religious life ? . 
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HINDUS UNDER THE TALPURS OF SINDH 
By THAKURDAS LOKMANDAS MANGHIRMALANI, m. a. 


HE Talpurs, a Baluchi tribe, ruled over 
Sindh from 1782 to 1843, when the 


country fell into the hands of the 
British, The story of the relations of these 
Muslim rulers with their Hindu subjects illus- 
trates, im a powerful way, the great fact that 
no ruler can degrade any of his subjects without 
degrading himself, and that the oppressed must 
he revenged on the oppressor indirectly, if not 
directly., As you sow, so shall you reap: it is a 
commonplace, but how perfectly trues and, as 
understood by the Hindus, it is nothing but his 
Law of Karma. 

Sindh, like the rest of India, was at one 
time a Hindu country. It was conquered by 
the Arabs in the early years of the 8th century 
and continued, with the exception of brief 
intervals, under Muslim control, till annexed by 
the British. Centuries of the most unmeasured 
bigotry drove the ancient Hindu families either 
to embrace Islam, or to migrate to Jesulmere 
and other Hindu states in the neighbourhood ; 
and when the Talpur period opened, the Hindus 
were all, except probably the Sarsat Brahmins, 
naturalized foreigners from the Panjab, Cutch 
and Rajputana. The Sarsat Brahmins claim to 
be descended from Chach, whose intrigues with 
the queen of his monarch obtained him the 
Jatter’s sovereignty, and it was from his son, 
Dahir, that the thrdne of Sindh was wrested 
by the Muslims. 

The Hindus were divided into three castes, 
the Brahmins, the: Vaishyas and the Sudras; a 
few of the Amils call themselves Kshatriyas ; 
‘otherwise the second, the royal, the military, 
caste was of doubtful faith and origin. The 
Brahmin was “by no means a correct specimen 
of. his far-famed class.” He ate fish, the flesh 
of wild birds and certain meats and onions, 
had the luxury of strong waters, and might be 


seen “bending over the ledger, squatting on a 
counter, or exercising the command of a 
. “33 . . . t 

kitchen.” Sometimes he married a widow. He 


was either a Pokarna or a Sarsat. In the 
former case he had immigrated from Upper 
india and worshipped Visbnu. He married in 
his own caste and claimed superiority over the 
Sarsat Brahmin. The latter worshipped Shiva. 
Many of the Brahmins were illiterate, and an 
educated Brahmin generally did not have more 
than “at proficiency in the simpler ‘parts of 
Sanscrit grammer, and sufficient mastery over 
tha language to understand oft-read works upon 
astrology, magical formula and the volumes” 
that contained the intricate practice of his faith, 


even Brahmins 


though it was not rare to meet occasionally a 
few of his class who had perused the Bhagawat, 
or even formed a superficial acquaintance with 
the Samhita or summary of the Yajur or White 
Veda. In Hyderabad the study of Sanskrit 
temporarily received an impetus when Diwan 
Jhuromal, a prominent member of the Hindu 
community there, spent Rs. 10,000 to purchase. 
a rich library of the sacred literature for two- 
sadhus at Kotri. It was later on used by Bhai 
Mulchand with the assistance of a clever Pandit, 
and he himself taught it to Munshi Gidumal, 
whose Sanskrit scholarship .was so high that 
had no objection to learn at 
his feet. No Brahmin, except when ‘engaged in 
trade, knew anything of the Persian language-~ 
it was a profane branch of learning—but he 
seldom opposed the compositions or tenets of 
Guru Nanak, probably because the mass of the 
latter’s followers respected him. He shaved his. 
head, leaving a single lock upon the pol, 
removed his beard and permitted his moustache. . 
to droop heavily over the mouth. He placed a. 
horizontal or a perpendicular mark indifferently 
upon his forehead. His dress was generally: 
that of a common trader—a white or red. turban, 
a cotton coat with a short body and flowing 
skirts, a cloth, generally salmon-coloured and. 
with an ornamental edge, round the waist, «. 
shawl or shect thrown loosely over the shoulders 
and slippers which were not of leather. To 
complete his equipment, he carried in his hand 
a sandal-wood rosary of 27 grains and long 
practice enabled him to mutter and tell his. 


beads mechanically. A few of the Barsat. 
Brahmins dressed like the Amils. 
`” Folk-tales are useful, for they imform us. 


what people thought and did in the past, and 
in Sindh with little children no tale is more 
fashionable than that of “A Pandit and an 
ignorant Brahmin.” ‘To relate it: 

There was an ignorant Brahmin who had 
many clients. A Pandit, who was jealous of’ 
him, challengéd him, one day, to a discussion 
and assembled all the men of the town to 
witness it. He began by raising one of his 
fingers; the other retorted by showing two 
fingers. The Pandit then put forth four fingers ; 
and his rival closed his hand and drew it out, 
The Pandit eried out, “You win,” and fled away, 

An old man asked the Pandit privately the. 
reason of his defeat. He explained: “I said 
there is one God; he asserted that people 
worshipped two gods: for, is not Maya also a 
god to them ? I added I believed in four Vedas :. 
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he declared that nodody cared for them; and 

he was right.” 
People asked 

of his success. 


also the secret 
“The Pandit said 


the Brahmin 
He stated : 


he would take out oneof my eyes; I threatened to 


pull out both 
would slap 
ran away.” 

Thus ignorance 
disqualification, 
fully conceal it. 


The Vaishyas who formed the vast majority 
of the Hindus, were the Lohanas, the Bhatias, the 
‘Sehtas, the Waishyas used in a limited sense to 
-signify operatives and mechanics, and the Panjabis. 


of his. He then said that he 
me; I showed him my fist and he 


Brahmin 
if he could 


in the 
especially 


was ho 
Success- 


Each division was split into a number of 
insignificant bodies, and in the absence of a 


common cause all were torn by violent jealousies. 
Divided according to their occupations, they 
were either the Baniyas, the ignorant multitude 
employing itself generally in commerce, some- 
‘times in cultivation, or the Amils, who entered 
‘Government service. 


The whole of the trade of the country, from 
tthe largest mercantile and banking transaction to 
the smallest supply of the ordinary wants of 
. life. was in the hands of the Baniya. A con- 
siderable number of the members of this class 
were to be found in the principal towns—the 
Hindus here bore a proportion of about one- 
fourth to the Muslim—but their main localities 
were Shikarpur and Karachi. The former 
controlled all-the lind trade and the latter was 
the chief: port of Sindh, t 
and the countries beyond. In both the places 
the Hindus were. numerous and influential, and 
af Shikarpur they enjoyed greater protection 
‘than in any other part of Sindh. Only at this 
place could they celebrate their festivals or 
religious rites without molestation. Dispersed 
as they were over” the whole of Sindh, hope of 
wealth tempted them also to the conntries in 
the North-West, even to the remote parts of 
‘Central Asia. They could negotiate bills upon 
Kandahar, Kilat, Kabul, Khiva, Herat, Bokhara, 
or any other of the marts in that direction, and 
they could be met with in the wildest fastnesses, in 
deserts and in the smallest collections of huts 
in jungles, with their “shops of tobacco, spices, 
groceries, or cloths,” So essentially necessary 
were they to these’ wild tribes that they were, 
with trifling exceptions, generally protected. Even 
the smallest bargain was never struck between 
two natives of these countries without the help 
of «a Hindu dall or broker. “Covering his 
hand with a huge cloth,’ says Postans, “he 
runs backwards and forwards between the parties, 


grasping alternately the hand of each. The 
cloth is used to cover certain signs which are 
conveyed as to the amount offered by squeezing 


the joints of the fingers, -which stand for units, 
tens, or hundreds, as the case may be; thus 
the bystanders are kept in the dark as to the 


tormality and they 


therefore of the -Indus’ 
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price at which an article is sold, and irritation 
avoided at offering before others a lower sum 
than is expected would be taken.” They showed 
wonderfully good faith and integrity, when met 
with confidence by the employer. Under an 
enlightened government the favourable commercial 
conditions of Sindh might have been developed 
to an enormous extent, but even 
short-sighted and covetous as they were, 
not totally ignore the value of the efforts of 
the Baniya to their revenues, and, indeed, many 
of the principal Hindu merchants could command 
abatement in tariffs to induce them to do their 
business. The clear profits on the Shikarpur 
trade were 20 p.c. and, with few exceptions, 
the community was, 
of the times, rich and flourishing. 


Living in a society where they were tolerated 
only in proportion to them acceding to the 
customs of ‘those about them, the -Baniyas in 
many small ways dressed and trimmed their 
original rigid Hinduism. Their diet was cosmo- 
politan, they cooked their -bread without any 
diminished their ablutions. 
They shaved their beards and a portion of their 
head too, the cutting of the hair on the head 


could 


taking various shapes, which were less regular 
and fashionable than in the case of an Amil 
or a Muslim. In complexion they were very 
fair. A few of the wealthier. lived in a com- 
fortable style—they and the other rich Hindus 


took great pleasure hi 
where they cultivated fruit and flowers only, 
and where they passed the hours of relaxation— 
but the majority were totally apathetic to the 
ordinary means of preserving health and com- 
fort. All “hid their wealth with the garb of 
poverty to save themselves from the exactions 
of the Amirs. Their education was scanty : it 
included a few religious notions and ceremonies 


and ability to read and write their alphabet, 
to add and to multiply and to indite a formal 
letter of business. Nothing can be ruder than 


the Baniya alphabet: it is akin to the Nagari 
alphabet, but is of a barbarous nature. Only 
the consonants appear, and the vowels are to 
be inserted as they will~ best suit the sense, 
Morever there were no less than sixteen varieties 
of it, and it was not uniform eyen in the same 


town. Captain Eastwick im his book, Dry 
Leaves from Young Egypt, has beautiful 
stories regarding the blunders that even the 


natives make in deciphering these symbols : 


“A merchant is said to have received a letter 
from a friend in Rajputana, whither his son 
had gone. Not being very quick at making out 
handwriting, he asked an acquaintance to help 
him, who interpreted it in such a manner as 
to make it an announcement. of his son’s death, 
The poor father threw dust on his head, howled 
piteously and collected a crowd about him. 
“Alas,” he cried, “he was my only son.” One 
of the bystanders, much moved by his distress, 
asked to sce the letter. ‘“Pshaw”, said he -after 


the Amirs, 


having large gardens,’ 


according to the standards - 
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tooking at it, “there is nothing about death here— 
your son has taken a wife~he is happily 
married.” “Now,” said the father, “I am worse 
off than ever, for I know not whether to laugh 
or cry.” “They tell, too, of a man who paid 
one of these scribes, a on-serebendo, to write a 
letter for him. When it reached the destination, 
no one could make out a word of it, except the 
name of the person who sent it. In process of 
time it was returned, and he who sent it took 
it in a rage to the penman, and told bim it was 
returned as unreadable. “Like enough,” gquoth 
the other, “I cannot read it myself: you paid 
me tó write, not to read.”- > 

The Amils, “a class created by the ignorance 
and inability of the Moslem rulers,” 
most influential and the most respectable 
of the Sindhi Hindus. 
the Muslim garb and demeanour, they did 
not shave their beards,* placed no tilak on 
the forehead, trimmed the moustache and wore 
the peculiar. Sindhian cap, a shirt? under a 
cotton coat and wide drawers§ gathered in at the 
ankle. They were “a light-compiexioned, regular- 
featured, fne-looking race, athletic compared with 
their brethren, from the liberal use of a meat 
diet,” proud of their personal appearance and 
fond of rich dress. Their literary attainments 
were not extensive. They could speak, read and 
write the Persian language—the whole of the 
correspondence of Government was carried on in 
that language and in it also ail the records were 
kept—they had acquaintance with the subject of 
petitions, addresses and epistolary correspondence, 
apd they knew a few simple arithmetical rules, 
But they were intellectually superior to the 
Muslims and were employed as revenue servants 
of every description.** They were ignorant of 
their mother tongue, beyond a mere colloquial 
knowledge of it. Their private studies were of 
a religious nature. They married late, and 
sometimes lived and died bachelors. The 
Lohanas, the premier Hindu easte, did not fayour 
widow-marriage, though it was not forbidden ; but 
certain. sections of it permitted a widow to marry 
her deceased husband’s brother. <A few of the 
Amuls became materialists, and a smaller number 
were even atheists. 

In Hyderabad we meet with a strange product 
of humanity, not to be found in any other part 
of the world, an edentate breed (Booddhas), Its 
members—Amils they are—have -only eight teeth, 


body 


they have round faces, flat noses, thick lips and 


# “The wearing of the beard was...a honour 
restricted to the principal Hindu officials about the 
Court.” — Siz H. Evan M. James. l 

į The Hindu wore the button of the shirt on the 
left shoulder, the Muslim on the right. 

§ Even the Amil wore the original Hindu 
aon and turban on occasions of marriage 

eath, 


EE 


dress 


end 


On account oftheir official connection they 
considered themselves as superior to the Baniyas. The 
position of Diwan was geverally held by them, and 
the son, in many cases, succeeded the father. 


34-4 


were the . 


They adopted outwardly - 
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soft silky hair which does not grow more than 
six inches. Their skins have ‘no pores and so 
they do not perspire They inherit these 
characteristics not from father to son, but from 
grandfather to grandchildren on the mother’s 
side, But not all the children suffer from the 
deformity and it is the opinion of an English 
Civil Surgeon that in about 100 years’ time the 
tribe will become extinct. 


In the same city we have an Amil family 
whose children follow this order, if one of them is 
born sound, the next child will be born deaf. 
But while we had booddhas when the Talpurs 
were our rulers, the other freak of Nature did not 
exist then. 

The ancestors of the Amils and 
had come from the Panjab, Cutch and Rajputana. 
Some came in search of employment and some 
were attracted by the commerce of the country ; 
but a large portion of those who came from the 
Panjab were Sikhs—a few were even Singhs—and 
they were mostly induced to leave their homes to 
escape the destruction which Aurangzeb and his 
immediate successors had decreed for them. During 
the Talpur period there were temples of Udasin 
Sadhus scattered over the country, where 
the Granth Sahib was read and where the 


birthday and the anniversary of the death of . 


both Guru Nanak and Guru Srichand, the 


a 


the Baniyas 


Grandmaster of the Udasin order, were celebrated. . 


But the most important of these houses of God 
was the island monastery of Sadhbella, near 
Sukkur., It was founded in 1823 and exercised 
considerable influence over its supporters. It will 
be interesting to determine the date of the 
paintings the author of “Something About Sindh” 
saw on the outer wall of its dome in 1882. They 
are pictures of heaven and hell. 
were a beautiful woman and a holy man, guilty 
of sacrilegious amours, tied up naked with iron 
fetters, and in a most distressful condition: a 
boiling cauldron with faces of 
swimming in it and a bull-headed monster, with 
sword in hand, grinning at their sufferings; a 


gambler cut in the head up to his nose, with two 
horned harpies, with their tongues out and their- 


teeth terrible to see, brandishing two axes over 
him; a male and a female lashed to a pillar of 
red-hot iron for adultery, with two dreadful 
monsters flaring fiercely on them; a thief being 
split into two by a long sharp saw; a stream, 
dangerous and horrible—but “the pious cross it 
safely with the aid of the cows and ithe horses 
they had, when living, given in charity, while the 
wicked, who worked woe to others in life, were 
pitilessly devoured by its sharks and snakes. 
The tableaux of heaven showed the heatific state 
of saints. Two more paintings represented Jindo 
Pir, riding on his favourite Pala fish and with a 
-rident in -his hand, 


and blue-taced Krishna,- 


holding a flute in one hand, while the other arm- 


closely wound round the waist of blooming Radha, 


who offered flowers and sweetmeats to her lord. _ 


The tableaux 


murderers ` 


* 968 


‘the latter gave Khwaja Khizr 
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Such pictures have generally decorated the walls of 
Hindu temples and they are scenes which Hindu 
poets and Hindu priests have conjured up to 
encourage righteousness and to frighten yice. Those 
who were not Sikhs followed Darya (the river), Devi 
or other Hindu Gods. The founder of the sect of 
Daryapanthis was Udero Lal, the incarnation of 
the River-God. He took birth to reseue the 
Hindus of Sindh from the deadly clutches of 
persecution and proselytism. Even the Muslims 
were brought to adopt his creed by a miracle, 
and they call him Sheikh Tahir. He insisted on 
perfect freedom of worship for all, and when he 
died, the Muslims built a tomb and the Hindus 
lighted a light which still burns bright in its 
sacred niche. The day of his nativity, Cheti 
Chand, is celebrated by a fair, which is attended 
by people from Sindh, Cutch and the Panjab. 

Tf the Hindus gave Udero Lal to the Muslims, 
(Jindo Pir) to the 
former. He is also connected with the river. 
The Indus, in fact, is the soul of Sindh, and 
various are the ways in which it is adored by 
both the Hindu and the Muslim. “When new 
fruit comes to the bazaar, both throw a first fruit 


into the river as an offering; every evening 
Wwomen* mix rice and sugar, and with flowers 
and fruit throw them into the river, along the 


banks of which they kindle lamps. Every Friday 
and last day of the moon is sacred to the god of 
the waters, and on these days the Hindu meat- 
eater will eat fish only as being the fruit of the 
water. On the birth and marriage of sons rafts 
are floated down the river, bearing lights, a 
medium through which the love-sick maiden, too, 
can divine the course of her love.”}+ Days of 
public rejoicing mark the first appearance of 
mundation. 

Other instances of Hindus respecting Muslim 
saints and even their practices are : 

They worshipped Pir Patha, though as Raja 
Gopi Chand. At Hyderabad they performed the 
Mundan ceremony of their male children at the 
shrine of Shah Makai, also at Mian Yar 
Mohamed Kalhora’s tomb. The 11th night of 
each Muslim month is sacred to the ‘faithful.’ 
The Muslim milkman, on that night, will not 
sell his milk, but will give it away free to his 
clients and others. The Hindus also distributed 
cheap sweets in charity on that day. On the 
Moharrum days they treated the Shia mourners 
to sherbet. On the last four days of Safar$ 
Hindu women added fresh quantities of silver to 
their silver ornaments, because it was considered 
fortunate by Muslims to do so. They also 
prognosticated their luck by counting their ivory 
bangles, after a Muslim rite called Ful. It is 
possible that the original object in favouring 
some of the popular features of the rival 
belief was to please the conqueror, but they later 





* Hindu women. 
+ J. Abbot, Sind. 
§ A Muslim month. 
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religious exércise, as 


on became a part .of their 
usages also came to 


superstitions and irrational 
be introduced into it. 

But there was a Muslim mevement, which 
forcibly appealed to the Hindu. Sufism was a 
crusade against form. It -preached that the 
summum bonum of life was the merging of 
one’s personality ` in the supreme will and that 
it could only be accomplished by purity of heart 


and purity of action. Tt saw no difference 
between a Muslim and a Hindu and sought, 
though in vain, to establish closer relations 


between the two communities. Shah Abdul Latif. 
the greatest poet of Sindh, was a Sufi and had 
friendly relations with Hindu devotees, The 
famous: Hindu poet, Bhai Dalpatrai, was also 
a Sufi. More famous names are Faizi and Abul- 
Fazl. They were Sindhis and also Sufis and 
they gaye to their master, also a Sindhi, their 


reed. Sufism has probably greater support in 
Sindh than in any other ‘part of India. Was it 


due to the presence in its population of an Arab 
element, introduced into the country by its first 
Muslim conquerors? One of the causes of the 
Crusades was the conquest of the Holy Places 
of the Christians from their Arab occupants, 
who treated the Christian pilgrims kindly, by the 
Turk, who was a cruel fanatic. When after the 
failure of the Arab occupation of Sindh, the 
country was reconquered by the Muslim, it was 
the Turk who reconquered it. His ferocious 
bigotry was responsible for the Hindu’s degrading 
thralcdoin. 

The writers of Kafs, 
also done much to mould 
masses, 

The principal sub-castes of the Sudras were: 

1. The Wahuns: they toasted different kinds 
of grain. 

2. The Khattis or dyers. 

3. The Hajjams: they combined the employ-. 
ment of cupping and shaving. 

4. The Sochis: they made cloth slippers. 

The Sudras adopted the Brahmanical thread, 
the sectarian mark and the diet, dress and 
manners of the Bantya. 

In Hyderabad and other large towns there 
were several families of mongrel religionists. 
Some curious tribes of outcasts were found in 
the eastern tracts of the country, and a variety 
of mendicant orders lived in several parts of the 
province. But Sindh did not suffer from that 
multitude of sub-castes, “which in Upper India 


mostly Muslims, have 
the inner life of the 


spring from the transgression, voluntary or 
involuntary, of a single arbitrary. religions 
ordinance,” and this was due to the low social 
position the Hindus occupied in it. l 
The Hindu women were superior to their 
lords in personal appearance. Many of them 


were “yery pretty, with correct features, magni- 


ficent hair, elegant figures” and “clear olive 
skins, sometimes lighted up with the ‘faintest 
possible pink colour.” But they were’ not free 
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from the defect prevalent in the rest of India, 
high shoulders, and their beauty was ephemeral : 
all of them, if they had enough to eat and were 
not worked too hard, became fleshy and 
corpulent., A simple diet, a life spent almost 
im the open air, and an unartificial toilet, 
consisting of a white veil thrown over the head, 
a loose bodice to conceal the bosom, a long and 
white petticoat and, sometimes, a pair of slippers 
covering only the toes, guaranteed them health 
and freedom from ailments. They were less 
educated and, except at Shikarpur, less fond of 
pleasure, which meant feasting and flirtation, 
than their Muslim sisters ; but they indulged, 
when they could do it safely, in an extensive 
display of grotesque ornaments—metal rings in 
the car, the nostril, the cartilege of the nose, on 
the wrists, fingers, ankles and toes, and necklaces 
and large ivory circles covering all the fore-arm. 
They were also fond of rich embroidery and 
gold-thread work and even their husbands and 
their children were, on occasions, permitted this 
luxury, also the use of silver plates for their 
caps. They were good, affectionate and hard- 
working wives—they performed no outdoor 
Jabour and their love for their offspring was an 
all-absorbing passion. 


Both men and women smoked. 
at his shop-cdoor was “never without this solace.” 
He had his tube of some twelve feet in length, 
with which he kept communication with a large 
earthen water-vessel and tobacco, both placed 
outside the shop. Bhang was the favourite 
intoxicating beverage with all the lower classes, 
because it was cheap. ‘Though liquor was taken 
freely, it was rare to see an intoxicated person. 
All were fond of sweetmeats. The diet of the 
better class consisted, for the most part, of rice, 


wheaten cakes, vegetables and pulse. A few 
were vegetarians, but a vast majority partook 
almost daily of spiced goat’s flesh and 


occasionally indulged in pulao. 
Their amusements were to play chess, choupar, 


a game played with dice on a board, and 
various card games, which offered opportunities. 


for gambling. Nautch was a source of great 
pleasure, but they took special delight in watching 
a bhagat or performance, in which boys and men 
danced and sang religious songs to the sounds 
ot drums. They were fond of instrumental music 


and singing. Their chief festivals were 
Mahasivaratri, Holi, Cheti Chand,  Thadri 
(Janmashtami), Dussehra and Diwali, The first 
was observed by the votaries of Shiva, who 


fasted and decorated the Tingam. The Holi, 
though not the occasion for the orgies seen in 
other parts of India, was still the pretext for 
noisy and sometimes drunken and obscene 
revels, and the day following (Dhuria) witnessed 
the burning of Holka. Cheti Chand, the Hindu 
New Year, the first day of Chet Sudh, was 
observed on the river-side. The Dussehra and 
Diwali were the two most important festivals— 


The Baniya. . 


wonder why it was that 
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the former was celebrated with fireworks and 
the latter with display of lamps and the worship 
of the goddess Lakshmi. l 

The joint family system prevailed and there 
were Panchyats which managed most of their 
affairs. Contact with the Amirs or with their 
subordinates was avoided as much as possible, and 
arbitration, rather than official adjustment, was 
preferred in’ all matters of dispute. Nor were 
they without strong reasons for adopting this 
course ; extortionate demands for all sorts of ofh- 
cial assistance were made and often there was 
miscarriage of justice. A very useful function’ of 
the Panchayat was to help the creditors of Hindu 
merchants, who became insolvent, by bringing the 
affairs of the latter under its control, and during 
the period, we are told, many business firms 
failed. 

They were known by their personal names 
coupled with their patronymics. Their names 
were usually formed by suffixing to appropriate 
nouns such terminations as das (slave), mal (brave), 
ram (an mearnation of deity), nand (the name ol 
Kyrishna’s father), vai (aking) and chand (moon). 
Khalsas attached the termination of singh (lion) to. 
certain words and even sometimes used thé 
Persian termination baksh. By some the names 
of the days of the week were employed, though 
both Sukur (Friday) and Chanchar (Saturday) 
were avoided, being considered . unlucky. The 
descendants of a common ancestor were designated 
by an adjectival form of his name. 

But all their commercial activity aad their 
habits of business and energy could at best make 
the Hindus only a tolerated race m a country 
where “they were only considered as dogs in the 
eyes of the true believer.” The Muslim Govern- 
ments in India seldom proved conducive to im- 
provement and civilization : their fanatacism made 
them more anxious to make converts than to 
ameliorate the condition of their people, and they 
brought into the subjugated country vast bodies 
of mercenaries who forced from the conquered all 
they possessed. The selfish policy and misgovern- 


ment of the Muslim rulers of Sindh degraded the 
‘political, agricultural and commercial life of the 


country. A short time ago, I translated into Eng- 
lish for a magazine a popular story in Sindh about 
the tyranny of its Muslim masters. It runs thus: 


One day Mian Golan: Shah Kaloora began to 
no Muslim royal house 
lasted long in Sindh, while the rule of the 
Rajputs was permanent. He sent a courtier of his 
with rich presents to the Raja of Jodhpur to find 
out the cause. “Do you wish to hear or see with 
your own eyes the secret of the stability of our 
Raj,” asked the prince. “Certainly, my lord, the 
latter,’ answered the nobleman. The Raja then 
ordered his servants to tie him to a green tree 
and not to liberate him till it was dry. The Sindhi 
ewrsed the day when ne came to Jodhpur. “When,” 
he said, “will a fresh tree be dead?” Day and. 
night he sent fervent appeals to God to save him 
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from his tyrant; and, lo! after one year the tree 
was dry. But he was not, to be freed: 
told him to wait till the dead tree was alive 
again.. Poor nobleman! the green tree could 
become dry, but how could a dead tree be restored 
to life? Once more he turned to Him Who is 
the Help of the helpless. Honest prayer does 
things which are otherwise incomprehensible—snd 
the tree was green again. The Raja now dismissed 
him : “Oh Sindhi, tell your Mian Sahib if the 
curse of one oppressed man can dry a green tree 
and his prayer make it fresh again, what cannot 
the curse of the millions, who are oppressed in his 
country, do ?” 

And. how grossly did the Talpurs misgovern 
the land? They were low, mean tyrants, addicted 
to every species of debauchery. It was not enough 
that they kept several deras, though this bred 
jealousies and dissensions -in their harems, and 
that they had many concubines, whose offsprings 


they used to kill lest they should create difficulties. 


about the succession. A darker instance of their 
slavery to lust was their use of térkinbavis. One 
such is still in existence at Nasarpur in what is 
called  Kalhora’s mari (storey). Women forcibly 
‘seized and stripped naked were pushed down a 
smooth surface to be caught and polluted by their 
tormentors. When they resisted, they fell down 
and injured or broke their body. No 
honour was safe. A great Sindhi, in an unpub- 
lished letter to a friend in Allahabad, describes 
graphically the tragic end of the niece of their 
great minister, Diwan Gidumal, poisoned to save her 
from being a victim to their unbridled passion. 
He writes: “My mother, when I was a little child, 
used to repeat (for I was never tired of hearing it) 
the story... It was a story resembling in many 
respects that of Padmini, but what used to bring 
tears to her eyes and mine was that part of it in 
which she said, the Sindhi Padmini was called up 
to'an upper storey, while her mother was about to 
cut, up a melon for her—how she said: ‘Mother, 
let the melon be; I must first go to father and 
uncle’—how she went up there and heard that the 
honour of the family was at stake, that one of the 
Mussalman rulers had set his mind on abducting 
her by force—and how gladly she took a poison 
draught and never came back alive to the mother 
who had cut up the melon for her.” Diwan 
Gidumal himself was done to death with wooden 
sticks, because he had the prince beaten for steal- 
ing into his house to see the girl. But when Gul 
Mohamed, a tailor, sent his seven daughters to 
the harems, twelve sepoys walked in front of him 
and ‘twelve behind him, and his head was 
so much turned that he carried away by force the 
pretty daughter of a Baniya. She committed 
‘suicide by cutting open her bowels. 


the Raja 


man’s ` 


: The Baluchi feudatory chiefs of the Airs — 


and their followers were no less hideous in their 
ways. Any Baluchi might killa Hindu ora 
. Sindhi Mohammedan with impunity, for pleasure 
or profit, -and the licence was widely exercised, 


s 
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especially where women were concerned. The 
ruling tribe enjoyed many exclusive privileges 
and held the most fertile and productive lands, 
which others cultivated for them, Both the 
Hindus and the Sindhi Muslims paid a poll-tax. 
The agriculturists paid one-third or one-half the 
product of their fields to Government and were 
miserably poor. The farming system prevailed 
and the Amirs farmed every branch of the reve- 
nue, Sindh was not devoid of mechanical skill, 
but both industry and commerce were heavily 
taxed. 

The Amirs were passionately devoted to sport. 
The most tertile portions of their territory were 
depopulated to convert them into hunting-grounds 
for their amusement, and game restrictions of 
extraordinary severity were established.. When, in 
1842, Sir James Outram proposed to interfere with 
their game preserves, it gave them infinite offence. 
Oaths were administered to parties in civil suits, 
but there were no regular criminal trials. If the case 
was one of murder, the matter could be settled 
by retaliation or by receiving a money payment. 
Sometimes the murderer was disgraced : he had his 
beard shaved, he was next mounted on an ass and 
paraded through the’ bazaar, and then let off with 
the permission of the relatives of the murdered. 
Small cases of theft were dismissed with a couple 
of blows to the guilty. In case of robbery or other 
big crimes, the Kardar ascertained as best as he 
could who the delinquent was, and thrashed and 
tortured him—he was sometimes hung by the feet 
till he confessed, and not seldom he lost a limb 
of his body on account of his audacity—it was a 
punishment which was also sometimes extended 
to less serious crimes, for example, an Amil had 
his ears cut oft for telling tales. Persons who could 
throw light on a case, but who. refused to give 
evidence, were also treated cruelly. There was 
also the ‘ordeal by fire and that by water: to 
brand with red-hot iron or to pass through fire or 
to insert the head under water till the arrow 
discharged from a bow was brought back and 
when an accused refused the ordeal, he was with- 
out much ado found guilty. But action against 


- the accused was only possible, if he wasa Himdu 


or a Sindhi Muhammedan ora Baluchi of some 
tribe, whose chief was powerless—a strong Baluchi 
would defy the complainant and the Kardar and 
cut down the man sent to apprehend him., ` 


In the letter quoted above there is a striking 
instance of the utter neglect on the part of the 
Amirs of the true interests of their people. The 
writer says : a 

“My father was a bosom friend of Munshi 
Awatrai, a minister to one of the Amirs... It 
was Munshi Awatrai who took the keys of the 
Hyderabad Fort to Sir Charles Napier, after the 
Amirs resolved to surrender. Well, Munshi 
Awatrai used to relate how in those days a 
messenger taking a letter from . Hyderabad to 
Khairpur (Mir’s) charged Rs. 60 and now, lie 
used to say, halfsn anna is enough. He certainly 
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ly knew what the Amirs were like.” On the 
authority of the same minister we are told else- 
‘where that the streets of Hyderabad used to be 
swept once in six months and that during the 
time of the latter Talpurs Government’s servants 
received their pay after 2 or 4 or 5 months, In 
other respects, too, life was far from enviable. 
People were ignorant. There were no schools in 
‘the cities. Mullahs taught in their mosques 
Persian .to both Hindu and Muslim boys, the 
latter could also learn Arabic—the teachers were 
paid from 4 annas to rupee one as their fee per 
boy per year, also 2 pies per student every Friday, 
presents on big days and a share of the refresh- 
ments the pupils purchased at school, but there 
was practically no provision for education in 
villages. ‘Sindhi was not a written language and 
“a Sindhi alphabet based upon Persian and Arabic 
characters was invented by Mr. Ellis, when Sir 
Bartle Frere was Commissioner of Sindh. There 
were no hospitals. There were physicians, but 
their knowledge was limited. Dr. Burnes was 
called from Cutch, when Mir Murad Ali fell ill. 
Thousands of people went to him for medicine. 
The Amirs themselves found his bottle of quinine 
so very useful that they took it away and. would 
not give any of it, even when he himself fell ill 
of fever. Plague broke out in Hyderabad during 
the Talpur period and cholera had its toll 
Streets were narrow, and in one house several 
families were crowded together. There might be 
only one latrine’ for a house and there were 
houses without latrines. There were no satisfactory 
arrangements about light or water. There was no 
provision ‘for police. Houses of big men had 
-deorhas where servants kept watch, and streets 
had doors which. used to be closed at night. 
_ Travelling was very unsafe. It was dangerous to 
go out even a short distance from the imbhabited 
area. Baluchis from the western frontiers attacked 
the country and Baluchi bandits hid themselves 
in the woods about Shikarpur. Slavery existed 
and forced labour without any compensation was 
freely enforced. Fathers sold their daughters, and 
husbands ill-treated their wives and on the 
smallest disagreement beat them and even some- 
times killed them. It is true that food was cheap, 
but wants were of a semi-barbarous recreation. 
Intercourse with other countries, was limited and 
© Sindh had not many coins. There was traffic 
by exchange of commodities, ` cowries were in use, 


also some quantity of copper . and. silver -coins,. 


but the Amirs had no gold coins of their own. 
They came from outside, their number was small, 
and they were reserved for the rulers, who were 
very fond of amassing bullion. — oe 

How haughty and awkward .in their ways the 
Amirs were, the following should show: 


When Mir Nasir Khan, the last Talpur prince, 
ruled over Hyderabad, Mir Bago, one day, came 
from Tando Bago to pay his respects to him.. At 
the gate of the fort hesaid to the keeper, “Kindly 
inform Mir Nasir Khan that Mir Bago has come 
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tom was only beaten 
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to make obeisance to him,” The keeper delivered 
the message, but Mir Nasir. Khan paid no heed 
to it. Mir Bago was distressed and asked the 
keeper to repeat the request. Mir Nasir Khan 
now gaye permission for him to enter. When 
they met, after the usual greetings Mir Nasir 
Khan asked Mir Bago if he too called himself a 
Mir. He replied that he was one. Mir Nasir 
Khan then angrily inquired, “What am I then ?” 
Mir Bago answered, “You are the shadow of God.” 
Mir Nasir Khan was very much pleased with the 
reply and ordered his Munshi to give Mir Bago 
a parwana (order). But no paper was at hand 
and the Mir wrote on a piece of baked earth a 
parwana, giving Mir Bago the jagir of Tando, and 
dismissed him with a loungi (a kind of scarf) and 
a panjsanjt (a saddle). l 

But the lot of the Hindu was extremely sad, 
He was tyrannically oppressed both socially and 
religiously. It is true that the persecutions that 
distinguished the early ‘Talpurs, and which 
compelled large bodies of Hindus to quit the 
country, became latterly very uncommon, but even 
the younger members of the family were extremely 
bigoted, intolerant and ignorant. The Hindu 
was denied the free exercise of his religion, all the 
emblems of image-worship were destroyed, the tom- 
when permitted and the 
sound of music never came from the temples. 
Burton tells us of a chief who refused to place a. 
watch for repair in the hands of a “but-parast” 
(idolator). Dr. Burnes, when in Hyderabad, 
complained against a Baniya and the latter was 
ordered to be made a Muslim, Seth Hotchand, 
the merchant prince of Karachi, was forcibly 
seized to be made a Muslim-——for eleven days he lived 
on fried gram and he saved himself by. fleeing to 
Cutch and he returned only after the Talpurs lost 
their thrones. Sometimes circumcision was made 
the penalty of crime. 


“The prince is the religious pattern of his 
people,” and the Muslim subjects of the Amirs 
copied their hatred of the Hindus as closely as 
they could. “No Hindoo ventured to pronounce 
the name of the village Allah Yara Jo Tando, 
because of the holy dissyllable that commences it ; 
he could not touch a paper in the Arabic 
language, because that character was the character 
of the Koran.” He must call the rope nori 
not vaso, for the latter might sound as Rasul and 
he then be made a Muslim. Similarly he should 
call ‘rasval’ ‘akhol’ and Rasulabacd. Wazirabad. “It 
was always’ in the power of two Moslems to 
effect the conversion of a Pagan by swearing that 
they saw him at a cock-fight on Friday, that he 
pronounced in their presence the word Mohamed, 
or even that he used some such ambiguous” 
phrase as “I will go with thee...” Nothing 
easier than to make a Moslem in those days. 
The patient was taken before the judge, where, 
after being stripped of his old elothes, the 
ceremonial ablution was duly performed, and he 
was inyested in the garments that denote the 
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‘Faithful. A erowd of jubilants then chaired him 
to the Mosque; prayers were recited over hin, 
he was directed thrice’ to repeat Mohamnied’s 
creed~~and, if he did it fluently, a minor miracle 
was got up—next came. circumcision, the eating a 
bit of beef, a change of name, a feast, and, lastly, 





a very concise course of instruction in the 
ceremonial part of the new faith,” 

“With the vulgar the excitement of making 
one convert bred a desire to make another and 
another. When opportunities were rare, they 
were obliged to content themselves with robbing 
the Pagans: Friday—the Moslem Sunday—being 
generaly selected as the time for these small 
St. Bartholomew displays. There ‘were few 


towns in which a Hindoo could safely Jeave his 
house between Thursday evening and Saturday 
morning.”. During the Moharrum and other 
Muslim fasts and feasts, Hindus were obliged to 
shut up their shops all over the country. 

Nor did the proselyte obtain any worldly 
advantage for changing his religion. He rarely 
rose to fortune or distinction and seldom command- 
ed the confidence of his new co-religionists, while 
his return to Hinduism, when practicable, was 
accompanied by many disagreeable conditions. 

It was certainly the operation of the Law of 
Karma that the persecuted race could revenge 
themselves indirectly. To the prince they were a 
necessary evil. The Amirs required for pleasure 
the time demanded by business, and not the 
uncivilized Muslim, but the literate Amil, could 
be entrusted with the management of the country, 
and.in some cases “eyen of their subjects. But 


he acquired influence to be abused : he fomented . 


intestine and family feuds, corrupted_the principal 
Muslim officers of the State and sadly confused 
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all ideas of entente cordiale with neighbouring 
and allied kingdoms. The Baniya’s command of 
ready money also gave the Hindu a certain 
power over his ruler, who, looking to his revenue 
as a means of. present gratification or to help his 
accumulation of wealth, farmed its sources to the 
sahukar for any sum which could be had imme- 
diately. But the latter employed the opportunity 
to grind the faces of the poor tax-payers, ~who 
were mostly Muslims. His ways were less 
objectionable when he closed his shop without 
notice and might be for an indefinite period, as a 
protest against ill-treatment, but if was highly 
inconvenient to his rival who completely depended 
upon him for his necessaries. 


The extreme cunning, industry, intelligence 
and perseverance of the Hindu and the complete 
demoralization of his oppressor, not only saved 
the former from utter extinction, but also ‘enabled 
him to adhere to the country that he had no 
reason to be proud of. He is also remarkable 
for “passive courage”; in suffering he is “braver 
than any woman’; and could not this, to ‘some 
extent, account for his unwillingness to escape to 
the neighbouring countries under British rule, or 
to Cutch, Gujerat, or Rajputana, all inhabited by 
persons of his faith ? 


An oppressor’s rule is short. The gay, the 
proud, the licentious Talpurs, surrounded by 
‘pleasure, power and affluence,” had wasted “their 
thoughtless hours in giddy mirth and wanton, 
often cruel, riot” and had little thought of “all 
the sad variety of pain” that tormented not only 
their Hindu subjects, but also the subjects who 
belonged to their own’ belief, and their actions 
destroyed them. 





And Heaven weary, 


of the 


“Earth is sick, 
hollow words 


Which States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 


Of truth and justice.” 


a 


Wordsworth 


— The Excursion, Book Y. 
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DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE 
©? By SANTA DEVI 


NANDA was born in a very orthodox 
A Hindu family of Calcutta. Though his 

family had been living in the metropolis 
for five generations, the tide of modernism 
had swept by, leaving it totally untouched. 
Ananda’s ancestor, who was perhaps his great- 
great grandfather, actually plied the trade of 
a blacksmith. His descendants had not 
wielded the hammer actually, but they had 
carried on a hardware business for -four 
generations. They squatted on wooden 
bedsteads in the shop, with cash-box in front, 
and wrote accounts in cloth-bound ledger 
books, with quill pens. The furniture had 
remained the same for four generations. No 
one had the temerity to introduce tables and 
chairs, and none had dreamt of replacing the 
quill pen with a fountain pen. They still 
carried good-sized watches in their pockets 
and had no desire to exchange these for 
wrist-watches. In fact, it is doubtful whether 
they knew what a wrist-watch was, because 
they had received only very elementary 
education, which did not include a knowledge 
of modern and current fashions, As soon 
as the boys of the family learnt to read and 
write correctly, they were taken out of school 
and put into the shop to serve a course of 
apprenticeship. They never advanced up to 
college classes and so never learnt to use 
new-fashioned shoes, dresses; pens and 
eyeglasses. They never even learnt to smoke 
cigarettes. 

It is needless perhaps to say, that the 
ladies of the family were no more modern 
than the men folk. For generations, the girls 
of the family had been married off before 
twelve and settled down to enjoy lives of 
matrimonial bliss. Before marriage, their 
days had been oceupied in performing minor 
tasks for their mothers and aunts and 
playing at leisure time. They had also taken 
care of their younger brothers and sisters 
and had roamed about amongst the 
neighbouring houses at their will. They had 


deviations. 


heard and enjoyed gossip of all kinds, chiefly 
about their own marriages. As soon as they 
got married, their lives began to follow a 
well-known track, from which there were no 
The wheel of existence rotated 
ceaselessly and monotonously. There was 
no going forward, no looking backward, the 
present occupied their whole attention. They . 
had passed daily from the bedroom to the 
kitchen, and had returned from the kitchen 
to the same bedroom. One after another, 
children had come to their arms, to grow ‘up 
int» future masters of the hardware business _ 
or to die untimely for want of proper care: “* 
Tf the child happened to be a girl, she passed 
on to another family, in due time, after 
causing some expenditure of hard-earned 
money. Motherhood came to these women 
involuntarily, and the children grew up in 
the same way. The mothers’ desires had 
nothing to do with their 
they had no part in shaping the destiny of 
these children. After their own children had 
grown up, the grandchildren arrived and 
the same round had to be gone over again 
with these newcomers. No innovations had 
crept in, no new-fangled theories followed. 
Household duties and the bearing and rearing 
of children took up their whole existence. 
It did not look as if these women were 
conscious of anything clse in the world. 
If the men had earned more money than was 
actually necessary for maintaining the family, 
perhaps a few recreations, such as festivals 
or dress and jewellery, might have crept in, 
as superfluous money has to be disposed of 
somehow. But the goddess of wealth had 
not been over-munificent with this family. 
These people had just sufficient for their 
simple needs and uo more. So no variety 
and diversion had crept in through this 
loophole. 

The family went on thriving exceedingly 
in the number of children, but the business 
did not thrive quite so well; it lagged far 
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behind. When affairs had reached really 
a low ebb, Ananda was born in this family. 
His childhood passed off exactly as the 
childhood of the other children had passed. 
But when he was about ten years of 
age, his luck took a sudden turn. Some 
friend of his father advised the gentleman 
to put Ananda in a, high school. If Ananda 
learnt English well, so ran the argument, 
he might become a magistrate or a judge in 
time and thus revive the falling fortunes of 
the family. Ananda’s father determined to 
be adventurous for once, and actually put 
Ananda in a high school to learn English. 
He went even farther, he decided to let the 
boy become a real modern youngster. 


Up to this time, Ananda had only heard 
about the outside world, but never kad any 
first-hand knowledge of it. His home and 
his fathers shop made up his world. 
Suddenly he was thrown straight into 
the midst of this other world. His 
father also engaged a private tutor for him 
in order that the boy might become a 
tolerably good schoolboy and not shock 
anyone with his lack of manners and general 
knowledge. The tutor came 
which had produced schoolmasters for gener- 
ations, and who talked school language even 
in his dreams. . Ananda had hitherto heard 
only about dull markets and slumps, credi- 
tors and debtors, export and imports, but 
now he began to hear about, “getting good 
marks, standing first, cramming,” ete. 

At first everything seemed 
Ananda. Hecould not understand the pride 
and joy of getting good marks. What did 
it matter if some one wrote a number on 
an exercise book,’ which bore his name? 
Ananda had been trained up to believe in 
money alone. -But these marks brought no 
money. So why should even old greyheaded 
„persons go wild with joy over them ? 

#. But he was young and learnt very soon. 
He understood that it was more modern 
to go crazy over abstract things like marks 
and hearts and likes and dislikes, than 
over concrete things like money. He never 
could forget that he was the pioneer of 
modernism in his own benighted family. 
His manners changed and even his way of 
speaking. He was extremely careful of his 
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strange to- 
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accent and pronunciation, so that no 
inkling of his former cockney dialect might 
creep in. He used all the English words he 
knew in and out of place and took great 
pride in it. Before he had finished the 
second primer, he gave up writing letters and 
doing accounts in Bengali. Though his 
first attempts at English correspondence. 
evoked unbridled mirth, Ananda never lost 
heart. Whatever outsiders thought, his own 
family regarded him as an infant phenomenon.. 
His mother was the most enthusiastic of his 
admirers. “Why Ananda,” she would ex- 
claim, her face glowing with pride, “you are 
actually writing like the Sahibs !” 


“Why mother,’ Ananda would answer, 
using as many English words, as he could put 
in, “I shall soon be a college student. If 
I remain weak in English, even now, how 
shall I follow the lectures of the professors; 
and answer their questions? So I read as 
many ‘outbooks’ as possible and have to pay 
for it by writing tasks.” The mother hardly 
understood anything of this jargon, but it 
made her exceedingly proud, nevertheless. 


The day Ananda entered college for the 
first time, he felt actually reborn. He threw 
away his old coats and coaxed some money 
out of his fond mother, with which he had 
some new-fashioned punjabis made. He had 
noticed that, the college boys never wore coats 
or- shoes, but put on pumyjabts and ‘albert’ 
slippers. So if he did not dress exactly like 
them, they might guess his ‘lowly’ origin and 
turn up their noses in scorn. He had begun 
to feél extremely ashamed of his ancestors. 
who worked as blacksmiths and of his present- 
day relatives who dealt in hardware. He 
knew his newly found friends would hold these: 
old-fashioned people in scant esteem, so he 
carefully hid their existence from anyone’s: 
knowledge. These people dealt in iron and 
they looked made of iron, too. Had their 
dealings in iron brought in a stream of gold, 
it might have made matters better, as money 
covers a multitude of sins. But even this 
redeeming golden touch was absent. So he 
decided to ignore their existence in public. — 


He would say to his mother, “Mother, if 
ever the store-house of iron receives the 
contact of a touchstone, it would be solely 
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due tome. I wonder, how I came to be born 
in this house.” 

The mother thought her son was dreaming 
of future wealth and "would answer, “Yes, my 
darling, surely yon will bring the touchstone. 
Tam living i in the hope of seeing you driving 


off all the misfortunes of the family.” 


- “But mother,” Ananda would say, “I am 
ser talking of a real i but of a 
figurative one.” 


“Oh, it is all the same,’ the mother would 
answer. “It is just your way of speaking. 
You speak the language of educated people 
and J, that of ordinary | womenfolk. May 
you live long, my treasure.” 

Ananda gave up all hope of converting 
his mother to “modern modes of expression, and 
retired. But he could not always resist the 
temptation of having a fling or two at the 
cast-iron conventions of his family. He 
thought it cowardice to give up all attempts 
at bettcring things. 


He had taken good notice of everything 
in his teacher’s house. He liked the way 
their drawing-room was furnished, and 
went and got two cane chairs for his own 
room. He spent the whole day in arranging 
and decorating it. After a whole day’s 
labour the room began to look a bit modern. 
But after a stroll in the evening, he came 
back and regarded his room im dismay. 
His father had come in some time after 
Ananda had gone out, and placed a wet 
towel on one of the chairs. On the other 
chair was reposing his brothers cast-off 
coat. Ananda had covered his table with a 
big sheet of brown paper, for want of any- 
thing better, and some one had upset a 
bowl of mustard oil on it. The person 
responsible for this outrage, had also taken 
his rest there, it seemed. He must have 
sat in the chair, and placed his feet on 
the oil-stained table at first. Then he had 
removed his feet from the table, and placed 
them on the opposite wall, thereby making 
big stains on it. The wall looked decora- 
ted with grotesque oily ‘frescoes’ of huge 
human fect. A storm of rage swept over 
Ananda, rendering him powerless to move 
for the moment. He threw away the 
dirty coat and towel, but seeing that the 
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chairs had become quite stained and dis- 
coloured, he burst into tears of anger. 

But he had not yet estimated correctly 
the extent of his misfortunes. He had 
improvised a curtain for the door with 
the aid of an old bed-sheet, and some coloured 
borders from his mother’s saree. As he 
looked at it, he saw that a square piece, 


of the size of a handkerchief had been 
torn off it On the rest, some sooty 


utensil had been ‘cleaned. And on the wall 
somebody had written the milkman’s account 
with a piece of charcoal. Ananda felt as 
if some insulting vandal had swept through 
his room, leaving marks of destruction 
everywhere. He sighed deeply and gave up 

all hopes in his heart of modernizing his - 
home. 

But it was impossible to curb his enthu- 
siasm completely. Though he had despaired 
of his elders and his home, he still cherished 
some hopes of the younger generation. He 
his youngest brother in hand. He 
determined to keep him in a modern atmos- 
phere as far as possible, and with this 
object in view, he began to take the child 
along with him to his teacher’s house and 
sometimes even to his college. 

But even this last venture did not prove 
very successful. One day he dressed the 
boy up in his best clothes, and gave him 
detailed instructions about behaviour, and 
finally took him to the college. The boy 
feared his brother very much, so at first 
he sat very still. He was taken to the 
commonroom of the students. He was a 
very chubby child, and so was not left 
alone for long. One after another person 
came and chucked him under the chin and 
pressed his fat cheeks. The boy tried his 
best to bear these annoyances fora minute 
or two. But repeated attacks did away 
with his forced patience and he aimed a 
blow at the face of the aggressor, crying 
“Go away, you monkey.” All the students 
roared with laughter, but poor Ananda’s 
face became red as. fire. He felt sure that 
everybody must be thinking his people 
utter boors, who did not know manners. 
After this he never took the boy with him 
anywhere. 

He tried once to reform the dress of 
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the inmates of his home, but met with 
stubborn opposition everywhere. New dresses 
meant fresh expenditure. The authorities 
did not see the necessity of providing dress 
for the children, who had hitherto been 
satisfied with food alone. One dhott or sari 
had been deemed sufficient for the adult popu- 
lation, and any addition to it was thought 
great extravagance. “Away with your 
fashionable ideas,” they all cried. “You want 
Bengali people to sit all dressed up even at 
home. Next you will want them to dine at 
a table and adopt ball-dancing. Your college 
education has turned you into a complete 
Feringhee.” l 

Bitter retorts would rise to Ananda’s lips, 
but he did ‘not venture to answer his elders. 
At last, Ananda had to acknowledge defeat to 
himself. He knew that it was impossible to 
change the mentality, fostered by decades of 
hardware business, and desisted. He deter- 
mined to live for himself after this. 

He was considered as one of themselves 
by his teachers family. He was always 
welcome. Though the master of the house 
was a poor schoolmaster, he was related to 
and acquainted with many rich and influential 
persons. Ananda, too, began to get on 
friendly terms with these people, though 
he was very careful to conceal his parentage 
from them. If anybody asked about it, he 
would always reply, “Know me as my teacher’s 
pupil. That is my best credentials.” 

A small party was going on that day at 
his teacher’s house. The room was full of 
boisterous young people, and Ananda had 
joined in the merrymaking with his whole 
heart. He knew how to become one of them. 
It was the highest ambition he had, to become 
an ideal to these people, in knowledge and 
intelligence, good manners and good taste. 

He had not been exactly asked to this 
party, still he had come. He had heard of it 
from a friend and had put in an appearance 
taking his invitation for granted. He was 
busily engaged in decorating the drawing-room 
and in choosing songs ‘to be sung in the 
evening and had already made himself indis- 
pensable. Nobody would have taken him for 
an outsider. 

He was now fixing the hanging lamp of 
the room. He was standing on a stool, with 
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his sleeves rolled up. As the light was 
turned on, a girl shot into the room, like 
another flash of light. To Ananda, her 
appearance was like the appearance of some 
divinity who suddenly swung into sight with- 
out previous notice. She was really a phantom 
of delight and effulgence. 

Ananda turned pale in dismay. Who 
was this vision of loveliness, who had sur- 
prised him in this awkward position? He 
did not know how to remove this deplorable 
first impression from her mind. The other 
girls in the room greeted the newcomer with 
shouts of laughter. The faces of the young 
men glowed with pleasure. 

“Come here, Ujjalay’ cried Baruna, a 
daughter of the house, “let me introduce 
you to Ananda Babu. He is one of the 
cleverest of father’s pupils. He is famous in 
our circle for his many-sided talents and 
intelligence.” 

Ujjala smiled brightly and said, “T hope, 
I too shall learn to appreciate you like all 
these people.” 

“But you too are a celebrity, are you not 
asked Baruna. “Do you know Ananda Babu, 
a person can never forget Ujjala, if he sees 
her onee ? She has scores of admirers ; so you 
must beware.” 

Ujjala felt a bit awkward. After all 
Ananda was a total stranger, she was not 
prepared for such familiar talk at the very 
first meeting. She gave Baruna a push, 
smiling shyly. “Now, now,” she said, “no 
more of your nonsense.” 

Then she turned round smartly and 
marched to the other end of the room to greet 
the people assembled there. Ananda caught 
a bright look from her eyes and a flash of the 
gold-embroidered end of her sar, then she 
was gone. , 

Ananda gazed at her, enraptured, from 
behind. How gracefully she walked! He 
had read in fables, that at every step of the 
beautiful princess’s feet, a lotus bloomed into 
sight. If she smiled, a shower of diamonds 
fell, if she wept, a stream of pearls. He felt 
as if the princess of the story book had 
stepped down from the volume. No anklets 
tinkled at every step of hers, but he actually 
felt as if he saw flowers blooming on her path. 
Her smile lighted up the room more brightly 
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than any real diamond could have done. And 
her tears ? Ananda felt, that the man, for 
whom she would shed them, would be the 
most fortunate one on God’s earth. 

Ujjala was bowing to her friends with her 
small flowerlike palms, joined together. How 
beautiful were her arms and even her finger- 
nails and how gracefully she did everything. 
Baruna had been looking at him sharply all 
this while. She now came behind him and 
whispered: “Are you going to enrol yourself 
as one of thé band who worship Ujjala? I£ 
you do, you will very soon beat your 
predecessors.” 

Ananda blushed like a girl, but he felt 
proud and glad within him. He did not 
want to take Baruna’s remarks as mere joking, 
it hurt bis pride. Stil] he said, “Please don’t 


jest. I am not worthy of such a great 
honour.” 

Ujjala had become surrounded. by her 
numerous admirers, who were looking 


hungrily at her for favour of a smile of recog- 
nition. Everyone felt jealous of everyone 
else, thinking Ujjala was making distinctions, 
and smiling more brightly at one, than at the 
other. Ananda was thinking of the day, when 
he would oust all other admirers off the 
field, with the sharpness of his intellect 
and reign supreme in her favour. But 
that day was still far of. He did not 
want to waste in this turmoil the beautitul 
speeches he was preparing in his mind. Those 
verbal gems would get lost in the crowd, and 
Ujjala would pay no notice to them perhaps. 

The sky remains aglow with colours even 
long after the sun has set. So even after 
Ujjala had departed, the gladness she had 
brought with her, remained in the party. 
The memory of her beauty burned in poor 
Ananda’s heart like a sacred beacon. He 
wanted to know who she was, and all about 
her, but he dared not ask Baruna anything 
for fear of her sharp jests. 

Alone he had to fight against a host like 
the young hero Abhimanyn of old. Though 
the stake was not a kingdom of the earth, but 
of a damsels heart, yet the fight was none 
the less serious. And it required far greater 
skill. Ananda was confident that he would 
come ont victorious in this contest. It was 
a battle after his own heart, and he began to 


frequent invitations began to arrive 


all the weapons of speech and to 
rehearse all modes of attack. To his surprise, 
he found an unexpected ally in Baruna. Very 
both at 
Ujjala and Ananda’s place, to take tea with 
Baruna, on her small terrace. It was really 
a small place, and could not hold a big party. 
So very few were ever invited. Besides, 
as Baruna was the hostess, she could not 
afford to have a large number- of people at 
the same time. So she gave very small and 
select parties, but Ananda was always one 
of the chosen. “Have you made a secret pact 
with Baruna ?” Ujjala would sometimes ask 
Ananda laughingly. “You seem to be the 
only constant factor at her otherwise change- 
able parties.” “But the constancy is not due 
to my attractions,” Baruna would answer 
mischievously. “Ananda Babu really needs 
no invitation. He knows, where Ujjala is 
there he must be to keep her in a joyous 
frame of mind,” 

Ananda had to protest for the sake of 
politeness. “I am indebted to you for your 
everlasting kindness,” he would say to Baruna. 
“Because I cannot express it in words, don’t 
think Iam not grateful for it. Still if you 
call me an intruder or a trespasser, I must 
plead not guilty to the charge.” 

Then he turned to Ujjala, in the manner 
of a finished courtier. “I admit,” he would say, 
“that I have not been able to conquer tempta- 
tion. Your nearness is a priceless treasure 
to me. Still I don’t want to enjoy it by 
stealth like a thief.” 

Baruna burst out laughing. “You are not 
a thief, Ananda Babu,” she said, “but an 
invader. You are determined to break through 
the walls of partition. Ujjala is surrounded 
by sevenfold walls of flattery, love and 
homage. But with the aid of your genius, you 
will surmount’ all the obstacles. But you- 
must admit that I, too, am helping you 
greatly. IfI gave as much opportunity to 
the other invaders, who are roaming around, 
as I do to you, you would. be outnumbered 
in no time.” 

Ujjala would feel very shy. She did 
not like so much plain speaking. Tt looked 
as if Baruna was purposely throwing them 
together so frequently. 

But Ananda felt immensely proud. His 
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hopes of victory increased. Why was he 
given so much chance, if the young ladies did 
not mean him to win ? 


At last the hoped-for day arrived’: It was 
a moonlit evening, and they were sitting on 
Baruna’s terrace. Baruna suddenly went 
down to welcome a third guest. Ananda 
looked up. Fleecy white clouds, looking like 
a string of white chrysanthemums, were 
passing across the sky. His hand touched 
that of Ujjala’s, as if by accident. She did 
not take her hand away ; on the contrary, she 
clasped his hand in her own. She smiled 
shyly at him. Next moment, two glittering 
drops rolled down from her eyes. 


So it was really the princess of his dreams ! 
She really wept tears of pearl ! 

She smiled through her tears and asked, 
“Why have you come so near to my heart ? 
What do you want of me ?” 

“I want to hold this hand, in my own, 
for the rest of my life,” replied Ananda. 


“Do you know whose hand itis?” asked 
Ujjala. “You have got wealth, name and fame, 
‘but what have J? I am not worthy of you.” 

“Everything I have and everything I am 
was dedicated to this end of winning you. 
Else everything is meaningless. You do not 
know what a fortress of iron, I had to break 
out of, in search of you. The- worth you have 
invested me with, is my only worth. J can 
claim you on its strength alone. J have 
nothing else.” 

“A man is nothing more than what he 
makes of himself,” said Ujjala. “If I did 
not believe in this doctrine, I would never 
have ventured to speak to you. Wealth, 
family and society might invest a person with 
sham splendour, but it wears off only too 
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soon. Real gold is only discovered, it cannot 
be manufactured.” 


Their. days passed on like one sweet 
dream. Suddenly, one day, Ananda said, 
“Ujjala, we have now acquired a thorough 
knowledge of each other’s heart. But the 
outer world also has claims on us both. l 
must tell you what Jam and who Tam. You 
will be surprised to hear, that none of the 
women of our family know how to read or 
write. The men too can only sign their names 
And—and my grandfather 
always used to sign his surname as Das 
Karmakar (blacksmith). We have omitted the 
‘Karmkar’ now, as it is too humiliating.” 

Ananda was trembling, beads of perspira- 
tion had appeared on his brow. He smiled 
wanly and looked at Ujjala. 

But he found Ujjala’s face lighted up with 
a joyous smile. “What of it? she replied. 

“My father used to sign his surname as Das 
Charmakar (tanner). When I was put into 
a girls’ hostel in childhood, the headmistress 
omitted the ‘Charmakar.” 

Then the last scene of the drama. 
from Ananda came to Ujjala. 

“Ujjala, I shall say nothing about myself”, 
Ananda had written, “because I no longer have 
the right to say anything, But you know, don’t 
you, what a mother is? And the claim she 
has on a man’s life? My mother has taken to 
her bed, after she. heard about us. How shall 
I wound her to the heart in this way? I 
shall have to. renounce all hope of happiness 
and fulfilment and still cling to her. 

“Forget unfortunate Ananda. 
really worthy of you. i 


A letter 


He is not 


Ananda” 


Translated by Serra Devi 


ENGLISH IMPRESSIONS OF RAMMOHUN ROY 
BEFORE HIS VISIT TO ENGLAND 


By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


AMMOHUN Roy went to England at the 
R very end of bis long and eventful life and 
he died there. Living tbere in the midst 

-of a cultured society and kindred spirits, 
in the full glare of publicity, the last two or 
three years of his life are lit up with information 
from a variety of sources, and these have been 
utilized in the earlier and well-known biographies 
of the Rajah. But it should never be forgotten 
that long before he left for England or even 
-contemplated a voyage there, hbis remarkable 
intellectual powers, moral courage, versatile attain- 
ments and essentially modern outlook, caused 
him to be regarded by the European society of 
India in his days as a prodigy. He impressed 
the more thoughtful and liberal-minded among 
the British sojourners in this land—particularly 
‘the Unitarians and the orthodox Christian 
missionaries, —as a sort of new planet that had 
swum into their range of vision from a most 
unexpected quarter, Who could have imagined 
that a “native” was capable of such performances ? 
These early English impressions of Ram- 
mohun Roy are unknown in India and would 
serve as a useful supplement to the chapter 
‘devoted to the same subject in Mary Carpenter’s 
work, which deals with the last days of Rammohun. 


THe MONTHLY REPOSITORY or THEOLOGY AND 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 1821, Vol. XVI, 
p. 515. | 
Clapton, 
Be September 3, 1621. 
‘Sir, 
% % % 


A few days since I was introduced to the 
‘acquaintance of an officer of the British army in 
India, who bore a distinguished part in the late 
Mahratta war, of which he has since become the 
‘very able historian.* In conversation with this 
gentleman, who, on the close of that war, resided 
‘at Madras, and has very lately returned to England, 
I sought to gratify my curiosity respecting 
Rammohun Roy, whom i soon found to be his 
friend and correspondent. My new acquaintance very 
-obligingly offered me the two pamphlets which you 
have reviewed, and a letter from Rarmohun, which 
had accompanied ‘them. 


Lh ————— A EHR NT ai AT HA e ARORA stein meme yh 


' V., Blacker: Memoir of 
ihe Br. Army in “India 


: : during the Mahratta War 
-of 1817, 1818, and 1819, 


2 vols. (1821). 


the operations of- 


This letter is dated Calcutta, Sept. 5, 1820, After 
expressing “grateful acknowledgments” of his cor- 
respondent Colonel _B—1’s [Blacker] “frequent 
rememLrance,” Rammohun thus proceeds: 

“As to the opinion intimated by Sir Samuel T-—r, 
respecting the medium course in Christian dogmas, 
I never have attempted to oppose it. I regret only 
that the followers of Jesus, in general, should have 
paid much . greater attention to inquiries after his 
nature than to the observance of his commandments, 
when we are well aware that no human acquirements 
can ever discover the nature even of the most 
common and visible things, and moreover, that such 
inquiries are not enjoined by the divine revelation. 

“On this consideration I have compiled several 
passages of the New Testament which I thought 
essential to Christianity, and published them under 
the designation of Precepts of Jesus, at which the 
Missionaries at Serampur have expressed great 
displeasure, and called me, in their review of the 
tract, an injurer of the cause of truth. I was, 
therefore, under the necessity of defending’ myself 
in an Appeal to the Christian Public, a few copies 
of which tracts I have the pleasure to send you, 
under the care of Captain S—, and intreat your 
acceptance of them. 

“T return, with my sincere acknowledgments, the 
work which Sir S. T. was so kind as to lend me. 
May I request the favour of you’ to forward it to 
Sir 5. T., as well as a copy of each of the pamphlets, 
with my best compliments, and to favour me with 
your and Sir S. Ts opinion respecting my idea of 
Christianity, as expressed in those tracts, when an 
opportunity may occur; as J am always open to 
conviction and correction.” 

Rammohun then expresses 
leave India” for Europe as soon as he can arrange 
his affairs, and his desire, which, however, he did 
not accomplish, “of going, in the same ship” with 
his correspondent. Yet Colonel B. has no doubt of 


his determination “to 


Rammohun’s continued determination to visit 
England... | 
J. T. Rorr 
THE MONTHLY REPOSITORY or THEOLOGY AND 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 1822, Vol. xvii, p. 584. 
Eree Press and Unitarianism in India 
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called in other aid, but no devotee could be persuaded 
to sacrifice himself to the Idol. They now talk of 
removing the Rath to a more cota sitnation. ‘the 
wily priesthood have sagacity enough to pereeive 
that they must remove the theatre of their sanguinary.. 
superstition beyond the sphere of a free press: or 
that the bigotry of thirty centuries will disappear. 
To the permanent glory of our Indian administration, 
a large portion of the population of Bengal are 
receiving the rudiments of an improved system of 
education, while thousands of elementary works are 
circulating throughout our empire. Even Hindoo women, 
against whom widowhood, and consequent burning 
alive, are denounced for learning the alphabet, and 
who must not read the Veda, under pain of death, 
have placed their daughters at the public schools. 
The celebrated Hindod Reformer, Ram Mohun Roy, 
has held public monthly meetings at Calcutta, for the 
purpose of freely discussing the tenets of his religion, 
and exposing the cruelties practised under it. By the 
way, å Mr. Adam, a Baptist Missionary, awakened 
by the arguments of this Hindoo Reformer, has 
declared himself a Unitarian, and established an 
Unitarian press, This conversion gave great umbrage 
in a certain quarter, and the Attorney-General was 
applied to, to interpose the shield of some antiquated 
statute, to protect spiritual intolerance. As become 
his talents and his character, the enlightened lawyer 
assured the...that these days were passed. Mr. Adam, 
consequently, remains at Caleutta, supported and 
encouraged by some of its respectable inhabitants, 
who are about to erect an Unitarian Chapel for him. 
Such are the blessings of unfettered discussion.” 

We copy the above paragraph from the Morning 
Chronicle. The statement with regard to Ram Mohun 
Roy and Mr. Adam is quite correct, as we hope for 
an occasion of shewing very fully ere long. Can the 
writer mean that the Diank in the passage should be 
filled ap with the name of Dr. Middleton’ the Bishop 
of Calcutta ? Is it thus that Episcopacy displays 
its novel front in the - East Indies ? Has the learned 
Bishop no reliance upon his fond argument against 
the Unitarians from the Greek article, and would he 
uphold the doctrine of the Trinity by banishing its 
opponents from the earth? Happily, the recent law 
for the protection of Missionaries in our Asiatic 
dependencies is as good for Unitarians as for 
Athanasians and Calvinists. 


Tae -MONTHLY REPOSITORY OF THEOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE, Vol. xvii. pp. 433-39. 


Rammohun Roy: Controversy between the 
Bramuns and Missionaries. 
(From the Baitimore “Unitarian Miscellany,” 
for May 1823). 

We have before us two letters from Rammohun 
Roy toa gentleman in Baltimore, the first dated 
Calcutta, October 17, and the other, December 9, 
1822. These letters contain valuable facts, some of 
which will be seen in the extracts below. They are 
written in English, and manifest a perfect acquain- 
tance with that language. In the first letter the 
writer observes : 

“I have now every reason to hope, that the truths ~ 
of Christianity will not be much longer kept hidden 
under the veil of Heathen doctrines and practices, 
gradually introduced among the followers of Christ, 
since many lovers of truth are zealously engaged in 
rendering the religion of Jesus clear from corruptions. 


k 
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“I admire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this 
country, but disapprove of ihe means they have 
adopted. In the performance of their duty, they 
always begin with such obscure doctrines as ‘are 
calculated to excite ridicule, instead of respect, towards. 
the religion which they wish to promulgate. The 
accompanying pamphlets, called The Bramunicat 
agazine, and published by a Bramun, are a 
proof of my assertion. The last number of this. 
publication bas remained unanswered for twelve 
months. i 

“Tf a body of men attempt to upset a system of 
doctrines generally established in a country, and 
to introduce another system, they are, ia my humble 
opinion, in duty bound to prove the truth, or, at. 
least, the superiority of their own. 

“Tt is, however, a great satisfaction to my 
conscience to find, that the doctrines inculcated by 
Jesus and his apostles, are quite different from those 
human inventions, which the Missionaries are 
persuaded to profess, and entirely consistent with 
reason, and the revelation delivered by Moses ~ and 
the prophets. I am therefore, anxious to support 
them, even at the risk of my own life. I rely much 
on the force of truth, which will, I am sure, ultimate- 
ly prevail. ‘Our number is comparatively small, but 
I am glad to inform you, that none of theni can 
be justly charged with the want of zeal and prudence. 

“I wish to add, in order that you may set me 
right, if you find me mistaken,-my view of 
Christianity is, that in representing all mankind as 
the children of one eternal Father, it enjoins them to 
love one another, without making any distinction of 
country, caste, colour, or creed ; notwithstanding, they 
may be justified in the sight of the Creator in 
manifesting their respect towards cach other, according 
to the propricty of their actions, and the reasonableness 
of their religions opinions and observanccs. 


“I shall lose no time in sending’ you my Final 
Appeal to the Christian Public, as soon as it 18 


printed.” 
In the second letter Rammobun Roy remarks: 
“Although our adversaries are both numerous and 
zealous, as the adversarics of truth always have been, 
yet our prospects are by no means discouraging, 
if we only have the means of following up what bas 
already been done. 
“We confidently hope that, through these various 
means, the period will be accelerated, when the belief 
in the Divine Unity, and in the mission of Christ, 
will universally prevail.” ° 
What the author calls his Fenal Appeal, relates to 
a controversy in which he has been some time 
engaged with the “Missionaries, and which we have 
before noticed. He published selections from the New 
Testament, in which it was his object to bring 
together the practical parts, and avoid such as have 
divided Christians. For this he was censured by the 
Missionarics......, 


~ 


THE MONTHLY Revostrory or THEOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE, Vol. xviii. pp. 439-442. 
Correspondence with the Editor relating to 
Rammohun Roy. 


The first of the two following. letters is referred 
to in our Correspondence p. 482. When we there 
acknowledged it, we had no idea of making any 
public use of it; but having since had an interview 
with Mr. Buckingham. the highly intelligent and 
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patriotic Editor of the Caleutle Journal, who is now 
in England, we put it into his hands, and have 
received from. him the following letter iù reply, 
which will be gratifying to our readers. To render 
Mr. Buekingham’s communication intelligible, if is 
necessary to publish the lottery that gave rise to it, 
though it contains one passage at least which we are 
the reluctant instruments of circulating, and which 
we conld not have admitted into our pages if it had 
not been followed by Mr. Buckingham’s satisfactory 
confutation. 


LETTER I. 

Eltham, June 19, 1823. 
Sir, . ; 
{ have perused with interest the several papers 
respecting Rammohun Roy, which have occasionally 
appeared in the Monthly Repository, and being 
desirous to further the object of their insertion 
therein, am induced to trouble you with what 
follows. 

A relation of mine, who for some yeaw filled a 
high and important official situation at Calcutta, 
was acquainted with Rammohun Roy, and I lately 
read to him the preface of “The Precepts of Jesus a 
{the] Guide to [Peace and] Happiness,” which bears 
his nams as its author. My relation observed first, 
that it is not fact (as asserted in pages 2 aud 3 of 
the perface), that “the knowledge of Sanserié is 
indispensable to the caste and profession of a 
Brahmin,” and said that thousands of Brahmins 
were altogether ignorant of it. . 

“The Dewan,” he said, “is not,’ (as described in 
page 3), “chief native officer in the collection of the 
revenues, but a kind of steward to a private 
gentleman.” 

About the time when he is said to have become 
Dewan, 22, in 1814 or a little earlier, my relation 
knew him, and says that he possessed but the merest 
smattering of the English language; and though 
he allows him to have been perhaps the most 
intelligent of all the natiyes with whom he ever 
conversed or had anything to do. considers his 
intellect as far below the standard of a moderate 
European intellect, and altogether decidedly unequal 
to the acquirement of our language in the degree of 
perfection which is neeessary for criticism, translation, 
or controversy. His age too, at the time, was beyond 
the period when people acquire languages with 
facility. And moreover, he did not appear to him 
to havea remarkable talent for their acquisition, but 
the contrary ; and, considering his advantages, spoke 
our language much worse than he ought, or might 
reasonably have been expected to do. Considering 
these circumstances, and how soon afterwards he is 
represented as the author of several learned works, 
it is incredible to my relation that he was or could 
ever be the author of such productions, and that he 
should have entered into controversy with Dr. 
Marshman, and have converted either hinr or any 
missionary of good talent to Unitarianism or any 
other faith, is still more wonderful and incredible 
to him. 

He regards the whole as either a fabrication by 
persons . whose zeal to further their objects has 
earricd them to the length of imposing upon the 
ignorance of people in this country their own 
productions, with the additional weight which would 
be due to them from the pen of a native author of 
them; or that if Rammohun Roy have any hand in 
them, he must have received assistance from 
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Europeans, equivalent to their having written them 
almost entirely themselves. 

As to the charseter of Rammonun, my relation 
regards him as aman who would not seruple for a 
sufficient bribe, to lend his name to any publieation ` 
whatever. 

Nos, Sir, the high estimation in which I hold the 
talents and integrity of my relation obliges me to 
listen to-.his testimony. At the same time. I eannot 
im any manner satisfactorily account for the Baptist 
Missionary Society having acknowledged anid 
complained of the conversion of their missionary, 
(Dr. Marshman, I believe; is it not ?) by Rammohun 
Roy, on any other ground excepting that of his. 
being really the author of the works attributed to 
him. For the missionary could not be deceived in 
this. His own jealousy as well as that of the Society 
of Baptists would have detected the above mentioned 
imposition had it been attempted. “Bu. who" 
(urges my friend) “are the persons that report these 
extraordinary facts, that I should yield my own 
experience to their testimony ? Why am I to believe 
an incredible story upon the testimony of anonymous 
writers in a periodical pamphlet ?’ 

Ti this testimony can be better established than 
it has hitherto been; if any more particular proof 
that Rammohun Roy is the real. and not the 
fictitions anthor of the writings attributed to him: 
that he is of respectable character; that he really did 
convert the missionary, and that a missionary was in 
fact converted by a native, and that native was 
Rammohun Roy; and, lastly, if those who report . 
these things to the reople at large in this country, 
can, better than has hitherto been done, satisfy such 
as my relation, who oppose their own experience to 
their report, that what they allege is terre; and if 
you can do this or get it done, vou will mnch oblige 
u constant reader, and perhaps enable him to turn 
such interesting facts to some useful account. 

ee 


Letter JI. 


68, Baker St., Portman Sq. 
Aug. 4, 1823, 
Sir, v 


I have read the letter addressed to the Editor of 


the Monthly Repository, signed T. L. dated from 
Eltham, relating to Rammohun Roy, and T have 


great pleasure in offering you the following brief 
remarks on the several- points alluded to. giving you 
entire liberty to use my information or authority in 
any way that may seem to you most likely to be 
productive of benefit. 

Tt certainly is zot fact that the knowledge of 
Sanscrit is necessary to the caste of a Brahmin: 
because that is a distinction which he derives from 
his birth, and is neither dependent on knowledge, 
nor virtue, since idiots and villains may be as pure 
Brahmins as the most learned ov the most upright. 
But it zs fact that a knowledge of Banserit is 
indispensable to the profession of a Brahmin, because 
all his priestly offices are performed and uttered in 
that tongue; and although there are thousands of 
Brahmins born that are ignorant of Sanscrit, there 
can be none of these in the profession as aes 
Brahmins,—for they would be unable to discharee 
the commonest. portions of their duty. Š 

The Dewan is the chief native officer in the 
collection of the revenue, although ‘that. title is also 
sometimes, but not always, given to the stewards of |. 
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private gentlemen— the titles for these last, being 
more frequently Banian and Swear. T can scarcely 
imagine any one long resident in India to be so 
ignorant as to dispute this; for the great act of the 
Mogul, by which the Dewennee, or collection of the 
revenue, was granted to the Company, is as familiar 
to all India readers,.as the term Charter by which 
they hold their monopoly of that country. 
= Edo not know what was the proficiency of 
Rammohun Roy in English in 18153 but I can 
declare that in June 1818, the month of my first 
arrival in Calentta, T was introduced to Rammohun 
Roy, at the house of Mr. Eneas Mackintosh, (now 
in London,) and was surprised at the unparalleled 
accuracy of his language, never having before heard 
any foreigner of Asiatic birth speak so well, and 


. _esteeming his fine choice of words as worthy the 


imitation even of Englishmen. My first hour’s con- 
versation with him was in Arabic, that being the 
Oriental language most familiar to me, and not 
knowing at first that he spoke English with ease 
and fluency; but accident changing our discourse to 
English, I was..delighted and surprised at his per- 
fection in this tongue. I know, moreover, that he 
is a profound scholar in Sanskrit, Bengalee, Arabic 
Persian, and Hinduee, all of which ‘he writes an 
speaks with facility. In English, he is competent 
to conversé freely on the most abstruse subjects, 
and to argue more closely and coherently than most 
men that I know. His attention has also been 
lately turned to Hebrew and Greek, for literary 
purposes, and. to French for colloquial intercourse. 
To represent a.man with such acquirements at the 
age of thirty-five (for he cannot be mùch more) as. 
deficient in intellect, must either be- the work of 
extreme ignorance. or malice, or both. For myself, 
T have no hesitation in declaring that I could not 
name twenty Englishmen in India, whose intellectual 
endowments T thought even equal to his own, 
although [have come in contact with most of the 
distinguished mien in the country. He is in short 
onc of the wonders of the present age, and requires 
only to be known, to excite admiration and esteem. 

Tt is‘ barely possible that some of his earlier works 
might have been revised by an English pen; but T 
am convinced that if ever such revisions were made, 
they must have been merely literal. The subject 
was all his own. And as to his later writings, his 
controversies with the Missionaries of Serampore, I 
do not believe that they have one word in them 
which is’ not | wholly his own. The Missionary 
converted by Rammohun Roy from Trinitarianism 
to -Unitarianism,* is a Mr. Aʻam, and = not Dr. 
Marshman: which Mr.. Adam was originally deputed. 
it is understood, from the mission at S-rampore, to 
discuss personally with Rammohun Roy the several 
points .of difference between their creeds, and being 
honestly bent on the search of truth, had the 
frankness to confess the arguments of his opponent 
to be’ eanvincing. Mr. Adam = aceordingly separated 
from the Baptist Mission at Serampore, and in 
conjunction with Rinmohun Ray, and others of the 
same faith. established a Unitarian Chapel and an 
Unitarian Press in Calcutta. The late Bishop of 
Calentts,, on hearing of Mr. Adam’s = embracing 
Unitarianism, appliel to the Advocate-General. Mr. 
Spankie, to know if it would not be possible to 
have Mr. Adam banished for preaching this Heresy, 
in a land where icolaters, widow-btirners, and slayers 
of human sacrifices, are allowed to preach their 
degrading doctrines and practise their abominable 
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rites with impunity. Mr, Spankie then replied that 
by the law as it applied to India, any man might be 


banished for any thing which the Governor-General 
might deem sufticient cause; but he thought the day 
was past when it would be safe to banish a man 
D n opinions on religion, and there the matter 
endet. ., i f E 

If Rammohun Roy had been the’ wretch which 
the friend of ‘T. L. supposes, he might have had 
abundant opportunities ‘of receiving rewards from the 
Indian Government, in the shape of offices and 
appointments, for his mere neutrality; but being as 
remarkable for ` his integrity as he is for his attain- 
ments, he has, during the five years that I have 
known him, and that; too most intimately and 
confidentially, pursued his arduous task of endcavour- 
ing to improve hbis countrymen, to beat down 
superstition, and to hasten as much as possible those 
reforms in the religion and government of his native 
land, of which both stand in equal need. He has 
done all this, to the great detriment of his private 
interests, being rewarded by the coldness and jealousy 
of all the great functionaries of Church and State 
in India, and supporting the Unitarian Chapel—the 
Unitarian Press*—and the expense of his own 
publications, besides other charitable acts, out ofa 
private fortune, of which he devotes more than one- 
third to acts of the purest philanthropy and 
benevolence. l 

I am ready to meet any man living and confirm 
verbally what I here commit to writing for your. 
use; for nothing will delight me more than to do 


justice to one whom I honour and esteem as 1 do - 


this excellent Indian Christian and Philosopher. 
J. S. BUCKINGHAM 


Tat MONTHLY REPOSITORY or THEOLOGY AND 
GENERAL LITERATURY, Vol. xviii, pp. 575-78. 


[As everything relating to Rammohun Roy is 
interesting to our readers, we extract from the 
Elinburgh Magazine (Constables) -for September, the 
following account of him, drawn up apparevtly by a 
personal friend.] | i 


Mr. Editor, 

The attention of theologians, and literary men, 
having lately been called to this extraordinary and 
enlightened Bengalee, in cousequence of the extensive 
reading, intelligence, and zeal he has displayed in 
combating the attacks made by the Serampore 
Missionaries upon his religious writings in favour of 
Christian Unitarianism, the doctrine which he himaclf 


* In his letter (from 39 Cireular Road), dated 


10th September 1823, William Adam, the Unitarian 
Minister, applied to the Chief Sceretary to Govern- 
ment for a licence for a work in the English language 
called The Unitarian Repository and Christian 
Miscellany, to be printed and published periodically 
at “76 Domtollah Lane” (the present Ezra Sreet). 
The licence applied for was granted on J1 September 
1823. (Home Dept. Consultation 11 Sep. 1828, No. 5.) 

Files of this periodical are not known to exist 
in any Culenutta library, while. the British Muscum 
possesses only the fir-t volume, viz., : ` 

The Unitarian Repository and Christian Miseellany. 
Oct. 1825 Dee. 1824, Vol. 1, No. 1—XIT (Bee B. Ñ. 
Caf. "Periodicals —Caleusra).”’ vE 

Much interesting information relating to Ram- 
moun —particnlarly hrs, religious belief, is likely to 
be found in this periodical. 
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has adopted, it may very probably prove acceptable to 
your readers, to receive some authentic particulars of 
this singular character, with a list of his writings. 

Rammohnun Roy was’ by birth a Brahmun, the 
highest dignity in Indian society ;-but being, -from an 
early age, accustomed to be near Europeans, he saw 
the advantage, and.availed himself of the opportunity, 
of becoming master of the English language, to which 
he afterwards added Latin and Hebrew. With the 
Arabic, Persic and Sungscrit tongues, together with 
the several vernacular dialects of Hindoostan, he is 
perfectly familiar. l 

His proficieney in English is best shewn by the 
style of his composition, as the. powers of his mind 
are by the force of his reasonings, which have been 
declared, by one of the ablest judges living, to be 
stronger and clearer than anything yet produced on 
the side of the question which he has espoused. 

From what period we are to date his renunciation 
of the Brahmunical Holy Mysteries, or Secular 
Privileges and Honours, is not ascertained ; but to 
take an active solicitude in spreading through small 
tracts in the native languages, portions of the Vedas 
and Shastras, which oppose Idolatry, and the cruel 
and unauthorized devotion of widows to death on the 
funeral piles of their husbands. The Bible, however, 
has been his favourite study; and there are few, 
perhaps, who retain more accurately, or comprehend 
more clearly, its important contents. He is conversant, 

.too. with the works of most of our celebrated divines ; 
and, by his Lordship’s own invitation, had some 
particular conferences with the late learned Bishop of 
Calcutta, on the subject of the Christian religion; and 
though he was not convinced by the Bishop’s opinions 
and persuasions, he was wont to speak of the Right 
Reverend Prelate’s erudition, piety and: urbanity in 
terms of respect and admiration. It is a well-known 
fact, that the Rev. Mr. Adams, [Adam] sent out by 
the London - Baptist Missionary Society to Calcutta 
for the express purpose of converting Rammohun Roy 
to the tenets of his sect, was himself converted, and 
still continues a disciple of Christian Unitarianism, 
through the arguments employed, and the perusal 
of the ‘authors recommended by the redouted ex- 
Brahmun ; being at present the officiating minister in 
a Unitarian chapel in Calcutta, built by a subscription 
raised by Rammohun Roy and his friends. Yet such 
is the humility and generosity of Rammohun Roy’s 


sentiments, that he never makes mention, much less a, 


boast of-this triumph, ardently supplicating ‘God to 
render religion. destructive of differences and dislike 
between man and man, and conducive to.the peace 
and union of mankind.’ (Vide Appeal to the Christian 
Public, p. 32). To the diffusion of useful knowledge 
and science, the freedom of the press, and civil and 
religious liberty, he is a firm, but rational friend. Of 
this, a note which 
present outline, without the slightest aid or preparation, 
bears decisive evidence. | | 

‘The note “in question, which we shall here insert, 
was a reply to a gentleman who lately saw him in 
Calcutta, and relates tothe institution of a Native 
subscription school which that gentleman had 
originated high up the country, but which, after a 
promising commencement, was blighted, though not 
destroyed, by ‘the ingenious subtleties and engrossing 
selfishness of priestcraft, conscious of its own un- 
righteous ‘usurpations, and which, in India, as else- 
where. is eager to denounce and resist every step 
towards intellectual improvement, or the correction of 
superstition. 


36—6 


he addressed to the author of the 


~ “Rammobun Roy presents his compliments to —, 
and begs to return the “Persian prospectus 
which — kindly sent.him two days ago. R. R. 
is sorry to learn that —’s humane attempt has 
for the present failed to meet with success ; but 
he hopes that friends of literature -and liberty 
will not be disheartened by this unhappy 
circumstance: as — justly observes, ‘Rome was 
not built in a day.’ R. R: feels obliged. by —’s 
kind offer of hospitality,” and he shall not fail 
to avail himself of it, should Providenee enable 
him to visit that land in which, and which 
alone, he places his hope for either civil or 
religious liberty in India. —’s Moonshee . 
favoured R. R. with a visit; he-is a nice 
young man, possessed of good abilities. R. R. 
has the pleasure of sending a few: copies of 
his publications, and three numbers of the 
Brahmunical Magazine, the production of a 
friend, of which he bees —’s acceptance. 

R. fervently wishes — a speedy and agreeable 
voyage, and the enjoyment of the company 
of his friends in England. 

February 15, 1823.” 


But the lively interest he took in the progress of 
South American emancipation, eminently marks the 
greatness and benevolence of his mind, and was 
created, he said, by the perusal of the detestable 
barbarities inflicted by Spain to subjugate, and -after- 
wards continued by the Inquisition, to retain in 
bondage that unhappy country. 

‘What!’ replied he, (upon being asked why he had 
celebrated by illuminations, by an elegant dinner to 
about sixty Europeans, and by a speech composed and 
delivered in English by himself, at his house in 
Caleutta, the arrival of important news of the success 


R, 


of ae Spanish patriots, What! ought I to be 
insensible -to the suffermges of my fellow-creatures 


wherever they are, or howsoever unconnected by 
interests, religion or language ?’ 

For the recent commencement of the Bengalec 
and Persian newspapers in Caleutta, much, if not all, 
is due to Rammohun Roy’s patronage and exertions ; 
and many of the best articles published in them are 
ascribed to his pen. His argumentative talents are of 
the first order, and are aided by a remarkable memory, 
exceeding patience. and the gentlest temper. He 


cherishes a grateful sense of the vast ard various 
blessings Great Britain has communicated fo his 


country, formerly a ready prey to the lusts of tyrants, 
the rapine of banditti, and the desolations of civil 
war ; whilst he is, at the same time, fully yet candidly 
alive to the imperfections in the British Government 
of India, more attributable, he conceives, to the 
negligence or incompetence of its servants, than to 
the system itself. The endearing private virtues and 
inappreciable public qualifications of the Marquis of 
Hastings, as a soldier, a statesman and a citizen, he 
greatly admires, and distinetly acknowledges ; for he 
considers his eventful and glorious administration as 
having conferred «mnmediately, more benefits, and, 
consequently, more happiness and prosperity, on 
Hindoostan, than was ever done before.t He has long 
had an intention of visiting Europe, solely to enlarge 
his knowledge and experience, and gratify a laudable 


* Referring to his design to visit Europe. . 

+ “He is partial to the society and conversation 
of English gentlemen, counting in the list of his 
particular and intimate friends, many of the first 


wealth and respectability in Bengal.” 
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curiosity ; but it is at present unknown when he will 
be able to carry his scheme into execution. His age 
may be, perhaps, forty-five ; in person, he is tall and 
stout, with a most intelligent, pleasing and command- 
ing countenance. He possesses a very handsomeé 
private fortune, the greater portion of which is 
devoted to useful or cliaritable purposes ; one-third of 


his income, it is said, being assigned to his’ relations,- 


another third employed in works of benevolence, and 
only the remaining third reserved for his personal 
expenses,” 


e 


Revd. Sir, _ . 

As Mr. Roberts, who is about to leave India for 
England, has kindly offered to take charge of any 
letter or parcel that I might. wish to send to Europe, 
I embrace .this opportunity of eéxpressing the 
gratitude I have felt for your kind notice of me, 
and of rendering you my sincere thanks for the 
encouraging letter which I had the honor of receiving 
from 


the numerous essential benefits I have derived from 
that most valuable production your “Improved Version” ; 
it is unquestionably the best of all the versions that 
have hitherto appeared in English, and it is read 
before the Unitarian Society in Caleutta at their 
times of Worship by its Minister the Revd. Mr. 
Adam whose abilities and acquirements joined with 
his piety, sincerity, zeal and diligence had rendered 
him a real honor to our Community. Since my 
compiling and publishing the “Precepts of the New 
Testament” I have been under the necessity of defend- 
ing myself against the attacks of the Baptists and 
other Missionaries; although it was my wish to 
avoid as much as possible any ground of disputation 
with so many worthy characters. These persons are 
not destitute of zeal, but appear in common with a 
preat number of their fellow believers deficient in 
discretion ; For they know or ought to know, that 
the more they employ their ingenuity in support of 
the idea of: a ‘Triune God, the more they expose 
Christianity itself to the objections of the intelligent 
among both Hindoos and Mussulmans and the 


further they drive away from all attention to their ` 


doctrines such Christians as, besides having been so 
brought up, can think for themselves and have 
sincerity enough to preserve a correspondence between 
their sentiments and professions. | 

-From the annexed quotations No. 1 and 2 from 
missionary works lately published, you will perceive 
that these Gentlemen are obliged to make the con- 
fession that .in religious discussions they have little 
or no chance of a firm stand against those Hindoos 
who have rejected Idolatry and whom they consider 
imbued with Socinian principles, 

There is one circumstance which has for a long 
time. perplexed me, and I still feel myself unable 
to understand. It is that a body of such honorable 
and learned men as is formed by the Digititaries 
and Common Clergy of the Church of England should 
so uniformly continue during their lives to manifest 
their adherence to those 39 articles of Faith which 


they so solemnly subscribed to on first assuming ` 


the duties of their office, notwithstanding the 
fluctuations of opinion, to which their mind might 
naturally be supposed subject, from -new arguments 
under perpetually changing circumstances continually 
presenting in the course of studies or communications 
with persons of a different mode of thinking. Were 


you à few months ago. I at the same time 
should consider myself guilty of ingratitude if T 
neglect to offer you my warmest acknowledgments for ° 
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the doctrines contained in the articles alluded fo, 
such self-evident truths as acquire only to be plainly 
stated in order to secure immediate assent from any 
person of plain understanding, I could comprehend! 
the existence of such conviction of their truth, as- 
no argument- however subtle should be able to shake.. 
But as it is notorious on the contrary that many of 
the doctrines they contain are prescribed solely as: 
articles of Faith, deduced from authority which it isi 
impious to dispute. though avowedly incomprehen-- 
sible to human reason, it is to me most surprizing- 
that arguments coming in aid of the understanding 
and reconciling to reason the sacred authority 
deduced as they are from a variety of at least plau- 
sible sources should so very seldom seem to weigh: 
at all in the minds of any individual members of so 
numerous a body. It might be unfair to doubt their 
sincerity yet how else to account for such an uni- 
formity of opinion amongst so many men studying 
those subjects during their whole lives, I must confess- 
myself quite at a loss, 

_If Providence permit my visiting England one - 
of the greatest pleasures I ‘promise myself is the 
enjoyment and benefit of your company, I am glad! 
to inform you that the Revd. Mr. Fox has been 
kind enough to send to Mr. Adam your excellent 
commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul, for which 
we are all thankful. I am inclined to think those 
are the works of yours which you intimated your 
intention to send me. With my sincere wishes that 
you may enjoy health and happiness in your declining: 
years, i ; 
I remain with the sincerest esteem 

Yours most obediently 
 Rammohun: Ro 
P. S. Since the receipt your letter I have not 
seen Mr. Mills, I will execute your commission when 
I meet him—R. M. R. 
The Revd. Thos. Belsham.* 


THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL, Sth March 1822, p. 77. 
ON A FREE PRESS IN INDIA 
a the Editor of the Asiatie Journal. ` 
ir, 
f * # 

Ram Mohun Roy, the great Hindoo Reformer, 
held public monthly meetings in the metropolis of 
our Eastern Empire, for the purpose. of freely 
discussing the tenets of the Hindoo religion, and the 
cruelties and polytheism practised under the pre- 
vailing superstition: he is author of many tracts and 
newspaper paragraphs, “exposing the impostures as 
well as the absurdities of the present Hindoo mytho- 
logy, and the frauds and artifices by which the 
Brahmins exercise a mental tyranny over their 
votaries.” Ram Mohun Roy tells us, he has translated 
into the Bengallee and Hindoostanee languages, the 
Vedant, hitherto concealed by the Brahmins within 
the dark curtain of the Sangscrit. He has endeavour- 
ed to prove that every rite has its derivation from 
the allegorical adoration of the Deity, and that he 
alone is the object of propitiation and worship; though 
at the present day the indop deems it heresy, and 
even blasphemy, to assert the unity of the Supreme 
Being. This wise Brahmin distributes his work free 
of cost to his countrymen... i 

London, 15 Aug. 1821. LEICESTER STANHOPE 

* The original of this letter is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee who has very 
kindly allowed me to reproduce it in this article. 


SLAVE MENTALITY— 
ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL 
By DHIRENDRA N. ROY, pu. 


few years ago I happened to be a 

‘passenger in one of the Empress boats 

on the Pacific line. There were many 
Americans coming to the Far East on various 
kinds of mission work and I had quite an 
interesting time with them all, discussing 
things renderéd important by the inevitable 
idleness of the journey. There was one 
Japanese first-class passenger who seemed to 
prefer our company to get rid of the 
aristocratic exclusiveness in the first class. 
One day. he came down apparently to get 
acquainted with us. I was enjoying an idle 
conversation with a young man from Philadel- 
phia, when the Japanese gentleman posted 
himself near me with an air of careful 
indifference towards our conversation. Being 
myself an Oriental, I felt naturally interested 
in him and, forgetting for the time being 
all the formalities of introduction which the 
West had taught me,I made bold to begin 
conversing with him. Soon he became one 
of us. We talked about many things and 


in the course of the conversation he put 


two significant questions, one to me and the 
other to my American friend. He asked 
me if I had gone to America to study, and the 
American, if he was coming to China to 
teach. We both answered in the affirmative, 
but then I began to feel different and less 
disposed to talk, for the two. questions, as 
put to us, meant something which was hardly 
as simple as the answer. _ 

Again, after our boat had left Shanghai 
for Hongkong with some new passengers, 
mostly Chinese, I was given to answer another 


significant question,—this time by an American ' 


woman, the wife of a presbyterian missionary 
with whom I happened to be rather intimate- 
ly acquainted—which revealed to me a fact 
I did not see so clearly before. 

Most of the Chinese who embarked at 
Shanghai were in dresses characteristically 
‘Chinese. It was the time when. China had 


reverse. 


been, after a long period of hibernation, 
aroused to a real spirit of national conscious- 
ness. So they were all moving round on 
the deck quite confidently. But I noticed 
that the American missionaries bound for 
the interior of China appeared to cast rather 
critical glances at them. One American 


_lady, undoubtedly somewhat simple-hearted, 


came to me and whispered smilingly : “Don’t 
you think itis a real task for us to teach 
these Chinese to give up this queer sort of - 
dress ?” At this I smiled, and whatever 
answer she might have understood from it, 
I meant certainly much more than she could 
think of. 

Two distinct types of psychology—oriental 
and occidental—revealed themselves in these 
questions. -Both are slavish. Our Japanese 
friend by asking such questions gave out 
the idea which most people in the Orient 
are led to harbour, at least in their sub- 
conscious selves; that the relation between the 
East and the West is one of the -pupil and 
the teacher, and in no sense can it be the 
The American lady, intoxicated 
with that proverbial missionary zeal, had, -of 
course, a double reason for being so impudent- 
ly certain that she was in the East to teach— 
and only to teach. There was nothing at 
all for which the Japanese was to be blamed, 
for he represented the typically Oriental mind 
as it was then and is today, somewhat 
loosened from the soul of the Orient and 
brought under the spell of a cleverly regulated 
process of foreign dictation. Nor was the 
American lady responsible for what she said ; 
she was just repeating one of the familiar 
formulas which the vanity of her people 
had put into her head. So she did not 
know what she said. 

It isa long history—though not so very 
long, that we in the Orient have slowly been 
led to believe we must learn a good deal 
from others, unlearn an cqually good deal 


of our own, and remember that we have 
little, very little to teach. There was a time 
when Asia was not the East and the West 
was not the West; when civilization was 
not advertisement and culture was not a 
vociferous self-consciousness.‘ It was a time 


when elevated humanity did not think of- 


a scientific bifurcation of lands into the 
East and the West and of an arbitrary 
division of mankind to cultivate the art of 
misunderstanding one another. 


more accurately since the defeat of the 
Muhammadans at Vienna. 

This new spirit has never failed to 
minimize the importance of the past, for 
the past were days of a spirit before which 
it would not grow so luxuriantly. If we 


now hear so much of the wonders of the 


Egyptian. civilization, it is because it is dead 
and there is nobody of the great race of 
the Pharaohs to claim a respectable position 
in the name of that aacient civiliza- 
tion. Glorification of the absent is a 
safe indulgence, for there is no danger. 
of its being exacting. If there are 
still some civilizations which, with their 
equally glorious past, seek to inspire the 
people who inherit them,—civilizations other 
than. the one resulting from the activities 
of this new spirit, nothing must be left undone 
to cry down their values so as to maintain 
its absolute position intact. If there was 
atime when these Civilizations of old had 
many things to give, today their surviving 
values even are often declared as ana- 
chronism and relegated to a status with a 
distinct. ‘backward’ brand. The whole judg- 
ment may be unpleasant to their countless 
devotees. But how can it be set aside when 
it-comes from the new spirit that has got 
up a ‘modern’ civilization ? 

Is it still difficult to apprehend the true 
nature of this powerful spirit? It is self- 
love in its most destructive sense,—destruc- 


tive, because inseparable from hatred! It. 


shows its love more by hating others than 
by truly loving itself. As its hatred kills 
the feeling of admiration in others, it seeks 
to admire itself. Self-admiration emerges 
into a eronate propagandism, which in its 


The spirit 


of that time began to give placeto the new 


spirit since the campaign of Alexander or’ 


the 


themselves. 
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turn causes confusion both in others and iw 
itself. Our slave mentality is due to this 
sad contusion. 

Perhaps, it is necessary here to make it 
clear that those who come to. tell us that 
wein the Orient have only to learn from 
them, are no less slavish in their mentality 
than we are. It is a vicious circle in which 
we are both caught, but for which they alone 
are responsible. They in their blind self- 
love seek to overlook their own weaknesses, 
magnify their virtues and thus lose the sense 
of correct judgment. They misjudge. others, 
look down upon them; and then seek to 
attack all that makes them different. When 
the attack is well organized from every 
direction and is persistent, it is first tolerated 
after a slight resistance by those attacked 
and then even justified. Some submit slavish- 
ly, make new gods and offer daily worship. 
in the form of flattery and imitation ; others 
accept their things, eateh the infection of 
the spirit and then launch a counter spirit. 
of hatred in return. So we are told of the 
“menace of ‘the world” in the one case and 
“yellow peril” in the ‘other. At any 
rate, both these classes of people develop: 
slave mentality,—one by simple imitation 
and the other by a highly accelerated imita- 
tion whose modern name is competition ; for 
in both there is the tacit admission of non- 
confidence in their own and consequently in. 
This slave mentality of the 
people produces boastful and imperious habits 
in their masters, who then’ hardly know what 
they do or say or think. It is a truism, the 
weight of which may ‘be felt in the strange 
difference between these self-appointed 
teachers and their countrymen who prefer 
staying at home to know themselves. “The 
white man’s burden” idea is equally devasta~ 
ting to the burden and the ass. 

This is indeed unfortunate. The Oriental 
people, through a long process of cultural. 
evolution, came to realize that itis wisdom 
and not power which constitutes the ultimate 
good. They passed through: the epic period 
of splendid chivalry and then sought to 
cultivate the finer virtues which alone would 
refine the mind for the attainment of wisdom. 
These very finer virtues have now become 
their weaknesses by engendering in them a 
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sort of stoic forbearance even in the face 
of dominéering impositions by insolent minds. 
The pr overbial hospitality of the Oriental 
people, their politeness and: sincerity of heart, 
give others an advantage over them ; for 
even in cases of positive rudeness, if not 
physical violence, they of the East seek to 
restrain themselves with the consolation that, 
if a dog bites one, he should not bite the 
dog in return. True indeed, but when the 
dog is a biped with such striking resemblance 
to the genus homo, stoicism may let loose 
the canine species to overtake it. Then it 
is no more stoical to forbear; since there is 
no alternative,—then it is slavery. This is 
just what has nappened to the Oriental people. 

Most of the foreign people who come to 
live in the Orient are those who have had no 
chance at home. They come with the osten- 
sibie idea of helping the native people to live 
a better life, while the real motive lies in 
their pocket. Being usually the misfits of their 
motherland, they can hardly be expected to 
fit in with the other land. When they find 
that these ‘damned’ natives are so ‘funny’ in 
their ways of life, they swear and curse and 
growl. ‘They do whatever they want and, 
however wrong, they do it with impunity. 
They become important and begin to speak 
and write. And what would all this be about 
if not the cursed natives! They make sensa- 
tional statements against the people, indulge 
in the widest generalizations on the bases of 
individual cases of weakness and thus flatter 
their racial vanity. They do so and in an 
unabashed manner they shout they are the 
chosen race of God. 

The evil effect of this pretentious life is 
not immediately perceived by the people of 
the Orient. They, being possessed of a 
highly noble tradition of cultural life which 
appears to have entered into their very being 
by long practice, do not feel immediately 
perturbed in any noisy demonstration against 
them. But the masses, who usually do not 
go deeper into their national soul, are not 
so well intrenched in their own culture as 
to unheed the shallow interpretation of 
narrow-minded foreigners. They are told 
over and over again of the rottenness of what 
they have, and their political helplessness 
stands as a strong argument 


for it. 


Voluminous literature is carefully got up in 
defence of such idea and then imported to 
feed the mind of the Oriental people. When 
such things continue to educate the people: 
who find themselves truly becoming worse 
while their foreign masters are doing better 
amidst them, scepticism is bound to disturb 
their good faith. The deep-rooted love for 
their tradition may keep them outwardly 
devoted to things of their own but there 
begins an imperceptible change in their 
mental conditions. Outwardly they may 
grumble against the criticism of their life by 
these intrusive foreigners, but proportionately 
there is a loss- of confidence in themselves 
anda muffled feeling of respect for all that 
their masters stand for. 

There isa popular story in India. Once 
a Hindu bought a fine lusty goat in the 
market. Some mischievous rogues saw it 
and were much tempted. They conspired 
together to get it from him without paying 
the price. After due consultations they 
posted themselves in several groups at various 
places on his way home. The man was 
returning home with the goat when it was. 
near evening. One of the first group of these 
knaves came forward and addressing the 
man asked him with an air of indifference 
why he was carrying a pig. The man cast. 
a curious look at him and _ confidently 
asserted that it was a goat and nota pig. 
The whole group joined with the first man 
to declare that anybody could recognize 
that it was a pig and that there must be 
something wrong with his eyes to consider 
it to be a goat. The Hindu left them in 
disgust telling them that he knew quite well 
the distinction between a goat and a pig and 
that. the one he was carrying was a goat.. 
After walking a ‘short distance he met 
another group, one of whom asked him in a. 
curious tone, if he was a high-caste Hindu. 
As he answered in the affirmative, he was 
further asked what he was going to do with 
that pig. He got excited and said that it 
was nota pig but a goat. At this the rest 
of the group began to laugh, saying to one 
another loudly that he must be crazy for he 
called a plain pig, a goat. The poor Hindu 
heard it and, though he protested outwardly 
against their mistake, he began to revolve 


e 
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within himself how it could be a pig. He 
met a third group and the same judgment 
was passed upon his goat. He quarrelled 
with them, but much of it was meant to 
confirm his inward doubt. As he was walking 
on with the animal, hë was looking at it and 
again thinking that probably it was his 
mistake and that it was a pig. He meta 
fourth group and the same thing happened. 
He felt it must be a pig and, when he passed 
the fifth group who did the same, he looked 
this way and that, kicked away the goat, and 
then weut home alone. 

Perhaps, the story is not a perfect analogy, 
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but itisa good one. It may be doubted,— 
though the reasons for it are not sufficient, 
that there is any conscious intrigue to hoax 
the people into a false conviction, but it is 
true that there is too much noise raised by 
over-confident foreigners against what the 
Oriental people hold so dear and in favour 
of what ‘the former call their ‘wonderful’ 
civilization. Many among the Oriental people 
are affected by such organized propaganda 
and the danger is that, if things continue to 
be what they are now, the very plain goat 
may some day appear to bea real pig, and 
be thrown away. 


TAKING MUSEUMS TO THE PEOPLE 
| A Way to POPULARIZE KNOWLEDGE 


By SUDHINDRA BOSE, ».a., Ph. D. 


D the past a museum has been regarded as 


a sort of storehouse of the curious and ‘ 


the antique. It has seldom been thought 
of as a living thing. An up-to-date museum 
in America is no longer content to be the 
repository for valuable records and for strange 
and beautiful specimens. An American 
museum, under an able director, is thoroughly 
alive. It touches the lives of the people 
through its travelling exhibits and displays. 
It makes available and intelligible to the 
people the results of its researches and 
their application to human welfare. In other 
words, museums are now being taken directly 
tothe public rather than having the museums 
await in static patience for the public to 
come to them. 

There are in the United States nearly one 
thousand museums. Most of them are located 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and in its 
northern section. Washington, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and other eastern cities 
have famous museums. But in the Middle- 
West and in the Pacific coast there are also 
some great museums, The Field Museum 
of Natural History is known the world over. 
It is located in Chicago. 


ESTABLISHING OF MUSEUMS 


In a broad way, museums in America fall 
into four classes, as far as outstanding 
interests are concerned: history, art, science 
and industry. The number of history museums 
exceeds all others by a large margin. Many 
of them are conducted by societies. For 
example, nearly every one of the forty-eight 
States of the Union has'a historical associa- 
tion, which gathers data and accumulates 
relics relating to all aspects of local history. 
Larger museums of the country have history 
divisions of a wider scope. 

Art museums come next in order, and the 
science group now has become practically . 
as strong. Hach is represented by a 
score of important institutions. 

Industry is a newcomer in the museum 
field, and the number of industrial museums 
is small. But since this machine age has 
glorified industry, substantial growth of 
industrial museums is the forecast of all- 
museum experts. 

The city of Washington is looked upon 
by museum officials as being the ultimate 
natural centre of museum activity and 
influence. The United States National 
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Museum. and. the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington have many valuable collections. 


No better museum for scientific research is to ° 


be found anywhere in the world than the 
United States National Museum. Its Division 
of Economie Geology contains more than 
half a million different exhibits, and is the 
world’s foremost collection of its kind. One 
may find hére any sort of exhibit, from a 
huge meteorite weighing thousands of pounds 
to a few grains of sand. 

The National Museum contains a collec- 
tion of exhibits which enables the visitor to 
read the story of American history and 
American progress at a glance. Here he may 
see the relics of George Washington, among 
them his sword, army coat and his camp kit. 
In. another case one beholds the relics of 
General Grant of the Civil War fame, still in 
another those of Abraham Lincoln, and so 
on all the way down through the whole line 
of American menof fame. In other rooms 
he may see the entire story of American 
railroad transportation, from the 
engine down to the present day. Here is 
the first clumsy typewriter ever invented, and 
there one of the latest models of the combined 
writing and adding. machine. The collections 
in the National Museum are worth lakhs and 
lakhs of rupees. It is difficult, however, to 
estimate the value of museum collections in 
terms of money as there are many objects 
which could not possibly be replaced at any 
price. What money, for example, could buy 
the sword of George Washington or the 
aeroplane in which Colonel Lindbergh made 
his historic . flight across the Atlantic? 
Reproductions could be made, but they would 
not be the real  thifigs. Such objects are 
priceless. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Museums are of two characters: National 
museums and private museums. National 
museums are established at public expense 
and maintained by regular state appropria- 
tions, such as the National Museum at 
Washington. Sometimes private generosity 
establishes a museum through the gift or 
bequest of some notable private collection. 
These private museums are, as a rule, 
endowed to provide for their continued 


earliest ` 
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proper housing and maintenance. There are, 
however, cases where the founder of a private 
museum leaves the public to care for and 
develop it. The great Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington, founded for “the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men,” 

was established by the private bequest of 
Mr. James Smithson. And although the 
original half a million dollars endowment, 
still produces an income, its development and. 


expansion into a national institution _ has 
required regular appropriations from the- 
‘United States Congress. Smithson built 


better than he knew. 

The educational activities of nearly all 
the leading museums in this country may be 
grouped under two main headings: extra~ 
mural and intra-mural activities. The intra-. 
mural activities include lecture courses at the 
museum, exhibition hall instruction and 
guidance for visiting groups, special courses. 
for teachers, evening classes for adults. 

The instruction given through the lectures. 
ina museum is mass instruction, in which 
many school students are present. In 
order to give more intensive 
than is possible in such a publie lecture,. 
some of the museums have recently developed 
a series of exhibition hall talks. Under this. 
plan a single class of pupils is taken into. 
one of the smaller rooms personally to. 
examine and fandle material under the 
guidance of a museum instructor. After 
about half an hour in this room, the group - 
is taken into the exhibition halls to examine 
the larger collections. pertaining to the parti- 
cular subject of the talk. 


The American Museum of Natural History, . 
New York City, has developed a specialized . 
branch for the instruction of the blind. It 
may be noted in parenthesis that the blind 
children in New York City are taught in 
the same public schools as normal children. 
They are grouped in sight conversation classes . 
in charge of trained teachers. The American 
Museum makes special provision for these 
children. The museum staff gives for the 
sightless children informal talks which can 
be illustrated with actual specimens or with 
apparatus. As the blind are able to “see” 
the objects in the world around them onl 
through their sense of touch, the children. 


in stru ction. # 
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so handicapped have the opportunity at the 
American Museum, under sympathetic instruc- 
tion, to handle and learn all about animals, 
birds, flowers, and minerals. Even the blind 
need not be ignorant. Much of this instruc- 
tion, it is to be admitted, is psychic, invisible 
as is the mind itself. But the instruction 
will, through the future career of pupils, bear 
copious fruit. 

Another interesting feature of the intra- 
mural educational programme of the American 
Museum of Natural History is the Junior 
Astronomy Club -for boys and girls in 
organized cu-operation with the- Museum’s 
department of astronomy. Meetings are held 
weekly and programmes are given ‘alternately 
by club members and by guest lecturers. 
Recently a member of the editorial staff: of 
the Scientific American gave a popular lecture 
‘on astronomy and demonstrated to the youth- 
ful members of the club “how to construct 
a telescope. The Junior Astronomy Club 


is conducted by its own members, and it 
“does much to stimulate the children’s initia- 


tive and develop their imagination. 
A muséum is a wonderland for the child, 
and a mere admission to it opens opportunity 


‘for adventuring among ‘exhibits which cannot 


help adding to his store of information. 
Visual education in a treasure-house of 
knowledge is here sweetened with a flavour 
‘of entertainment. Realizing that the impres- 
sions obtained in childhood are the most 
vivid and lasting and that the growing mind 
should be frequently exposed to stimulating 
influences, free admission is granted to all 
museums in America to children and their 


‘teachers on every day of the week. Students 


and professors ‘of colleges and universities 
are also accorded the same privilege. 
Important as are the intra-mural activities 
of a museum, to me the service it renders 
to teachers and students outside - its walls is 
even of greater value. In order to make the 
museum a vital part of the educational 
system, museum authorities have sought and 
put into practice more direct methods of 
reaching the children in schools. They have 
found it advantageous for the museums to 
reach out into the schools themselves, by 
sending portable exhibits on natural history, 
economics, science, art, and other subjects 


case one week, 
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right into- the class-rooms. The museum thus 
becomes an influence in the lives of thou- 
sands to whom it might otherwise remain 
a stranger. 


TRAVELLING EXHIBITS 


The Field Museum of- Natural History 
in Chicago has a method of co-operating 
with schools, which may be regarded as 
typical of other leading museums in the 
United States. The Field Museum has a 
thousand cases of exhibition material, and 
these are lent regularly to about four hun- 
dred schools. At the beginning, of the school 
year, two cases apiece are delivered to all 
‘the schools of the city. At the end of two 
weeks these cases are collected and delivered 
to other schools, while -others are left in’ 
their place. A carefully prepared schedule 
alternating the types of subjects sent to 
each school governs this procedure through- 
out the school year. By this means a 
school which has a botany and a food 
for example, may have a 
zoology and a textile case the following 
week, and a geology anda paper industry 
case after that. Thus constant variety is 
maintained, and a wide range of subjects 
is covered. Once a particular case has gone 
to a school it will be several years before 
.the same case is scheduled for the same 
school, and so during the student’s entire 
school life he will be reached by cases 
always new to him, never duplicating those 
he has seen before. It is plain that one 
Striking advantage of this system, as it 
-has worked out, is that it enables the 
museum to maintain a close-knit relation- 
ship with the schools and their students. 

Not only are the cases sent to public 
schools, but also to private schools, schools 
for cripples, reformatories, orphan asylums, 
Y. M. C. A. centres, publie libraries and 
their various branches. Moreover, cases 
have been sent from Chicago on request 
to different institutions in many parts of 
the United States and Canada, and plans 
and information on the subject have . been 
sent to far-away Japan and England. American 
ideas of museum management are getting 
momentum throughout the world. 


TAKING MUSEUM 


MS TO THE PEOPLE 
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A School Group Gathering Information About Minerals 


It will be apparent then that school 
students are not the only ones benefiting 
from this system of object teaching. Their 
parents, relatives and neighbours also have 
opportunities for examining the cases. Many 
adults get their first impulse to visit a 
museum from seeing these cases. 

In addition to sending exhibits, the Field 
Museum lends lantern slides and motion 
pictures to class-rooms for the entertainment 
and instruction of students. ‘They visualize 
the rare objects of nature, the facts of 
history, and the Aaii of man. They 
make A akool lesson fascinatingly real that 
otherwise might have been remote, dry, and 
lifeless. 

The growing interest in this country in 


outdoor life has spurred the Milwaukee 
Public Museum to conduct field excursions. 
This -museum is located in the city of 


Milwaukee, on the shores of the Lake 


Michigan. Persons going on the field trips 
have an opportunity to become acquainted 


with the local flora and fauna, and acquire 
better appreciation of outdoor beauty and 
open-air life. 

Needless to say that the extension work 
of the American museums, in all their 


e y Goal i 


departments, is offered to the publie abso- 
lutely free. The museum service, including 
the lectures, is free because itis meant for 
the good of all the public. 

It is the fashion of the trans-Atlantic 
visitors to accuse America of being the 
exclusive worshipper of Mammon. During 
the early period of their history, Americans 
might have worshipped money monotheisti- 
cally. The dollar was then the Lord their 
God. It was the heyday of materialism, 
the Elizabethan era of the golden calf. But 
things have changed of late. Since the first 
quarter of this century, it is noticeable 
that they are recognizing the existence of 


5 
other gods and other goods. Indeed, they 
some 


are making very intelligent use of 

of their gold. That Americans should be 
willing to make generous expenditure for 
the dissemina on of popular instruction is 
a high tribute to their intellectual vitality 


and mental alertness, their enthusiasm for 
knowledge and its humanization. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 
A good deal of the strength of ne 


museum moyement in the United States 
due to the efforts of the American koe 
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tion of Museums, It is an organization with 
headquarters. at the National Museum at 
Washington. It was started twenty-five 
years ago for the -purpose of co-ordinating 
the activities of all museums in the country 
and giving well-planned direction to the 
activities of these institutions. The museums, 
scattered from one end of the country to the 
other, form the membership of the Associa- 
tion and co-operate with each other by 
publishing journals and holding annual 
regional conferences. 

Relations of the Association are extended 
beyond the United States. A constant corres- 
pondence is carried on between the 
American Association of Museums and 
museums in Europe and South America. 
Recently relations have reached to Japanese 
museums. ` This correspondence keeps 
museum officials in constant touch with 
developments in their field. Finds in any 
part of the world are quickly- reported to all 
interested museums. 

Two innovations in museum management 
have particularly marked the last few years 
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of the activities of the American Associaticn 
of Museums. They relate to the extension of 
museum work to the out-of-doors, and to the 
establishment of travelling exhibits. 

In co-operation with the National Parks, 
the outdoor museum work of the Association 
has concerned itself especially with increasing 
the direct educational value of American 
National Parks. In certain of thése Parks 
there have been erected small buildings which 
have been given the name ` of ‘Trailside 
Museums. The ideas have been to bring 
together exhibits which will be readily avail- 
able to the visitors to the Parks, along their 
routes of sight-seeing, tramping, and camping. 
Each such museum is equipped to emphasize 
the beauties, the wild life, ‘and other attrac- 
tions of the particular place. Among the 
notable Trailside Museums already established 
are those at Bear Mountain in the Palisades 
Interstate Park, at Yosemite National Park, 
at the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and 


‘at Yellowstone. 


The authorities of the American Associa- 


tion of Museums have even gone so far as 


moped 


` 
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School Children studying Skeleton of Frchistcrie Animal at ¢ hicago Field Museum 





Blind Children studying Natural History 


to prepare lantern slides of aa educational 
nature to be shown to groups of campers at 
their camp fires. In this manner the full 
instructional value of the material is made so 
readily available to the tourist that he can 
scarcely avoid being fully informed of every- 
thing of terest in connection with the place 
he is visiting. 

The travelling exhibits are based on the 
theory that often it is important to move 
certain unique collections about the country 
in order to reach persons who might never 
visit the home town where the owning museum 
was established. With attendant publicity 
in parks, towns, and cities visited for periods 
of a few weeks, the number of persons ulti- 
mately to be reached and to obtain the value 
of inspection is multiplied enormously. 


Courses For Museum WORKERS 


The work of preparing specimens for use 
in museums has become so technical and 
scientific that it has given rise to the. profes- 
sion of taxidermy. I learn from my conversa- 
tions with the curators of museums that in 
years gone by the typical museum in this 


country was built up of collections of birds 
and mammals stuffed with cotton, and dis- 
played row upon row with | their meagre 
scientific data. Cases were poorly ‘designed 
and the specimens were subjected to the 
deteriorating influences of insect pests cand 
dust. 

The modern American museum presents 
an entirely different appearance. Birds and 
mammals. are mounted ` in- characteristic 
attitudes over earefully modelled forms and 
displayed in the midst of their natural 
surroundings. A painted landscape forms 
the background and is skilfully blended with 
a foreground composed of the actual earth 
and reproductions of the rocks and vegetation 
which make up the environment of the species 
exhibited. To insure against deterioration 
such habitat groups are installed in dust- 
tight, insect-proof cases. The. effect of 
realism is heightened by the use of scientific 
lighting. The whole group is designed to 
present a lesson in natural history which will 
give .an accurate impression of actual 
conditions. 

It will be perceived that the modern 
museum director must be not only a first 
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and not seldom 
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class taxidermist, but must have a knowledge 
of composition, 


the preparation of accessories if he is to be 


_ efficient. 


Courses in museum methods are now 
offered at a good many American universities ; 
but the State University of Iowa has been 
the first institution of higher learning in this 
country to give regular courses in museum 
work. More than twenty-five years ago, this 
University organized such courses. The 
student becomes acquainted with the most 
modern methods of mounting museum speci- 
mens, and as he becomes proficient, he is 
allowed to assist in the construction of habitat 
groups, and in arranging the collections 
intended for general museum. In addition, 
he secures a thorough training in modelling, in 
colour work, and in the making of group 
accessories. Laboratories are equipped for 
teaching and research in museum work, and 
an extensive zoological museum is at hand for 
study and comparison. With the broadening 
of the activities of American museums, it is 
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painting, modelling, and of 


natural that museum work should become a 
regular voeation. | 

At times it seems to me that the whole 
American nation is a vast class-room of 
millions of souls eager to learn. This is one 


of the miracles of modern civilization. I 
frankly envy Americans the educational 


opportunities with which they are endowed. 
One of the main problems of our time in 
India is that of the education of the 
masses. They are not fools. On the 
contrary, they are struggling bravely under 
severe handicaps. They can be educated 
out of these handicaps to be real men 
and women. But what has been and is 
being done for them? Suppose we make 
our museums the agenties of popular 
education. Suppose we take some of the 
important, but practically unused ‘and 
neglected, Indian museums and animate them 
with the passionate spirit of American mass 
education. Will not that create new centres 
of light and hope on earth ? Will not that bring 
the kingdom of Mind nearer to our daily life ? 


By PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY, B.Sc. 


ET is very satisfactory to learn that an 
effort has been made at Dacca towards 
providing an institution for giving an 

all-round training to girls and women. I refer 

to ‘Ananda-Asram’ Dacca, which- owes a 

great deal to Swami Parmananda of 

America, the local. guiding spirit ` being 

Srimati Charushila Devi, a selfless and devoted 


social worker. 


The object of the institution is to enable 
its students not only to acquire knowledge 
but also to learn self-help. Self-help is a 
crying need fora large section of women in 
country. There are thousands of 
women who are not seldom left adrift, 
find themselves utterly 
helpless. Some even fall victims to snares 
and pitfalls. In these circumstances, nothing 
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could be more desirable than an institution 
of this kind, where attention is paid not 
only to the cultivation of the fine arts but 
also to the teaching of crafts and trades 
which would enable helpless women to become 
self-reliant. 

There are eight departments in this institu- 
tion, namely, the general department, including 
music, dyeing department, weaving'department, 
tailoring department, spinning department, 
department for making matches, department 
for physical training and department for 
making sweetmeats. The object of the 
general department is not merely to equip 
students to pass examinations but to enable 
them to acquire knowledge and scholarship. 
Oriental studies are included in the syllabus. 
Though passing public examinations is not 
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Students Weaving 


essential, yet those who -so desire can sit 
for them both under the University and the 
Sanskrit Board. Two distinguished musicians 
of Dacca are in charge of the music 
department. . 

The special feature of the school lies 
in its technical departments. These teach 





Girls Learning Tailoring 








small trades to the women students, 
which would enable them to make a living. 
For instanee, the manufacture of matches 
is a very useful trade. Indigenous factories 
have sprung up all over the country for 
making them, but the outturn is not suffi- 
cient for the requirements of the country. 
The dyeing of cloth is a very useful trade 
and a dyeing expert, a science graduate 
is in charge of this department. There 
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are arrangments for the teach- 
ing, spinning, weaving and 
sewing. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the pupils of the 
school are already turning out 
very useful articles. 

Proper care is being taken 
for the physical training of 
the students. A sound mind 
in a sound body is a good 
ideal; but unluckily this 
ideal is not generally realized 
in modern times. 
authorities of the school are 
to be sincerely congratulated 


on the care they de kate to this department. 


But the- 





Manufacture of Matches 


recognize 


Anyone who examines the institution will made, but 








Girls at the Spinning Wheal 


a good beginning has been 


good deal still remains. to ‘be 


done. A project like this 
is always a very diffieult 
financial problem, and further 
development of the school 
will be impossible if proper 
financial help is not forth- 
coming. ? 

The organizers have for 
some time past felt the need 
for two more departments, 
namely, a children’s depart- 
ment and a social service 
department. P ractical experi- 
ence has shown that helpless 
young widows burdened with 
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children - ane join this institution ` for 
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‘and. sick. Tange is a great asset for 
women, and the organizers are to be congra- 
_ tilated: on theié laudable desire to open these | 
departments: ? > 








: SAFE-GUARDS. IN INDIAN CONSTITUTION : 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND COMMERCE 


will constitute such affairs or relationship, so far 
as India is concerned. There is no doubt that it 
will be clearly: defined in. the new conStitution 


want of a - children’s department. A". 
social . service department where. women: 
can learn ‘the ‘art of nursing: _ suffering ` 
x% a 

oe © | By AsM. ARORA, B. A. LL. B. 
SHE second session. of the Round Table 
Conference has come to a close and the 
Premier has once again reiterated the 
official declaration made - by him ‘in , the 


first session. It would appear that the position 
remains much the same as it stood before, though 
it cannot be denied that some ‘issues. have been 
more clarified than before by discussions ay the 
second session. 


The question .of esponsibility. at. “the centré- 


has been affirmed once again. The Preinier has 


declared : 


“With regard to the Central arctan I 


made it plain that, subject to defined- conditions, 
His Majesty’s late Government were “prepared to 
recognize. the principle of responsibility of the 


Executive to - the Legislature, if both ` were 
constituted on’ an all-India Federal basis. The 
. principle of. responsibilit was to be subject’ to the 


qualification that in the existing cifeumstances 
defence and external affairs must be resérved to 
the Governor-General ; . in asa to finance such 
Gonditions. must apply ¢ -would ensure, the 


-fulfilment of the obligations incurred under the - 
authority of the Secretary -of .State’-and. the: 


maintenance unimpaired of . the - financial “Stability 

and eredit of India.” 

‘Thus “external affairs” 
treated as. a reserved’ subject’ under’ the new 
‘constitution directly under 
Governor-General. owning no responsibility : ‘-to the 
federal ` legislature. Apparently it looks’ that 
the British, cabinet in . England will’ govern the 


are "-proposéil to ‘be 


subject through the Governor-General in India, 
who will be’ responsible to the- parliament in- 
seope for the 


Great Britain. There will be. little 
Governor- General in the matter, who | will 
primarily and in practice act as an ‘agent of the 
cabinet in the matter and only” 
communicate ‘the wishes of -the -cabinet* ‘tov the 
federal government of India on the subject. - 


The words used (in -tbis ` a are 
“external affairs” or “foreign affairs” “relations ` 
with foreign Powers.” No attempt aa so far 


been made to define these words 


ra 


or to say what 


tran slate | or ` 


how. ` the Governor;Géneral - -or . the Governor 
General-in-Council;- as the: case may’ be, will 
administer -the subject under the. ‘fedéral constitu- 
tion. with ultimate responsibility. ‘to ‘the parliament 
in-Great Britain; - -It-is-just . possible: that -sonte 
‘machinery may. “be déyised, under: the ° constitution 
to ‘consult’ the. wishes.. oF, the” Jégislature in 
certain matters. C, a 


` It is not my object here ‘at present to ae 
any attempt’ to ‘define such affairs, or relationship 
or to. suggest any:machinery: in.” the constitution 
for the consultation: of-the wishes E the people 
_ thy ough Leg islature or “otherwise. 5 ; 


_ I oħly wish to writé on how the foreign 
commercial ` relations of the country should 
be dealt with under the future constitution. 
‘My point is’ that commercial matters in all 
their bearings-should’ be ‘excluded `from` the 
pale of external affairs and. be entirely in- 
cluded and placed within the: purview of -the 
~ Federal Constitution of India tó be dealt with 


asa central federal subject. = ~: 
the charge’ of the . ` 


Reservation’ of any subjéct: in’ any ‘ales 
but -native “hands-; “or by a “body or person ° 
beyond the control of the-governing constitu- 
tion- of a country on: whom the people or 
country has no power and in. the constitution 
of which body ‘they have: no share or hand 
is unnatural and. canbe justified-only under 
very ‘grave circumstances. As -far as the 
subject of commerce is- -concerned, ‘it ‘is a 
: domestié affair affecting -the ` ‘economic’ ón- 
ditioñ óf the people and the revenue of the 
‘State, and on both these grounds the - handing 
over of the subject for administration, to a 


i 
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body foreign to the constitution of the country 
cannot be justified. 
Commerce is an internal subject, so to say, 


affecting the conditions of a people or country. 


Its scope is more or less confined to the 
development of indigenous industries and 
helps to yield revenue to the State and they 


- both affect the economie condition of the 


people of a country. The subject assumes an 
external] aspect when any commercial treatics 
are to be contracted with any forcign nation. 
The fact that the treaty is to be made 
with a foreign nation does not make the 
subject external or changes in any way 
the aspect of the problem. The effect 
of such treaties still remains the same as far 
as they affect the country and they only affect 
the. revenue of the State and the development 
of the industries of the country. 


The question of treaties with foreign 
Powers has been agitating the minds of the 
Indian commercial community since a long 
time-and the various commercial bodies of the 
country have taken up the question in right 
carnest since the last ten or twelve years. Some 
of the” commercial treaties ratified or con- 
tracted by the Government of India in recent 
years have helped to secure a most-tavoured 
nation treatment to certain countries, and 
thus the question has recently come to the fore. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay 
so far back as 1921-22 addressed a very 


important communication to the Government ` 


of India urging that the Government should 
invite the opinion of the Indian commercial 
community before contracting or ratifying any 
commercial treaty with any foreign Power. 


. A debate on this subject was raised in the 


' in the Council of State. 


Council of, State in 1922 by Sir Manekji 
Dadabhoy, but the Government did not accept 
the demands put forward either by the Indian 
Merchants’. Chamber or Sir Manekji Dadabhoy 
The Government of 
India replying to the communication of the 
Chamber were pleased to say in their 


letter-No. 1211, dated March 2, 1922, that 


“as at present constituted the Indian tariff was 


based on revenue considerations alone and the 


question was therefore purely hypothetical.” 


As observed above, some of the commercial. 
treaties with foreign Powers ratified recently. 


by the Government of India have helped to 


1929 addressed the 


‘importance 


condition of a 


' Any extraneous 
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secure 2 most favourable treatment to certain 
nationalities. Thus, it cannot be said, as 
observed by the Government of India in 1922, 
that such treaties are made and based on 
purely revenue considerations. 

The fiscal policy of the Government of 
India has undergone a good deal of change, 
and many of the duties which were formerly 
revenue duties, have come to be converted 


into protective duties. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber. again in | 
Government of India 
emphasizing the need of consultation of 
commercial bodies at the time cf ratification 
of such treaties with foreign Powers, but the 
Government did not still sec their way to 
grant the request and sent in a reply to say 
that in the opinion of the: Government such 
consultation was unnecessary. 
This- brief history of the agitation of 
the commercial community in the country 
will go to show that it regards the subject 
to be of vital importance and it did what 
it could do under the present’ existing 
constitution to get.a say in the matter 
and make its voice heard. The present 
constitution did not offer better opportuni- 
ties. It should not be understood that 
either the commercial community will be 
satisfied or the commercial interests of the 


- country will be served if some machinery 


is devised under the constitution to consult 
the wishes of the commercial community 
and ‘the final say is left in some foreign, 
hands not responsible to the governing 
constitution of the country or to its people. 
The contraction of commercial treaties with 
foreign Powers is a vital matter of supreme 
to a nation and affects the 
development and the economie — 
country .and its people. 
The right can be exercised in a way, as 
in ‘the past, which may prejudicially affect 
the future economic progress. of a country - 
and its people. Thus the right must be 
possessed by the people themselves to be 
exercised by them’ in a way considered by 
them to be most beneficial to their interest. 
far-fetched considerations. 
should not be allowed to’ affect the deci- 
sion in the matter. The commercial treaties 
are not merely formal agreements but are 


industrial 
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sometimes very important documents with 
regard to. trading relations and thus affect 
the commercial interest of the country in 
no mean degree. 

JI would, therefore, urge that the subject 
of commerce in all its bearings: be included 
within the purview of the federal consti- 
tution of the country and be treated as a 
central federal subject to be administered 
as such by the Indian federation, and the 
commercial treaties with foreign Powers 
are to be executed by the Crown on the 
advice of the ministers under the constitu- 
tion of the Indian federation. 

My view is not based purely on sentimen- 
tal or racial grounds. Constitutionally, too, 
the right to conchide commercial treaties 
with a foreign Power has been conceded to 
the Dominions and the right is now enjoyed 
by some of the countries possessing Dominion 
status under the aegis of the British Empire. 
I will illustrate my point by referring to the 
history of the constitution of the Dominion of 
Canada. : 

The Act of Confederation known as the 
British North America Act of 1867 came into 
operation on 1st July 1867. Even before the 
passing of the Act, as early as 1759, the 
Canadian Minister of Finance wrote to the 
Seerctary of State for Colonies with reference 
to the Canadian protective tarriff: 

“Her Majesty cannot be advised to disallow such 
Acts unless her advisers are prepared to assume the 
administration of the affairs of the Colony 
irrespective of the views of its inhabitants.” 

The queen had to allow the Tarriff Bill to 

pass into law. ? 

In 1871, the Prime Minister of the then 
new Canadian Confederation (Sir J. 
MacDonald) was sent as one of the British 
Delegation to the conference at Washington 
with the United States of America. In 1877 
Canada got the right of “contracting into a 
treaty” by accepting a treaty made by the 
mother country within two years. Though in 
1879 a special Canadian High Commissioner 
was appointed in London to assist the British 
diplomats, he met with a “humiliating rebuff.” 
Since 1882 Canada can herself arrange trade 
conventions with other countrics. Jn 1893, 
the whole of the negotiations between France 
and Canada leading to the commercial treaty of 
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that year were carried out by Sir Charles 
Tuffer, the Canadian High Commissioner in 
London. In 1899 Canada got the right of 
“contracting out” of a treaty signed by the 
mother country. In 1907 a new commercial 
treaty was signed between Canada and France 
through a Canadian Minister going to France. 

As the Hon’ble N. W. Rowell, K. C,, 
puts it : l À 

“The first international agreement to recognize the 

ent of His Majesty’s Canadian advisers to 
advise him on foreign affairs is the Boundary 
Waters Treaty otf 1909 between His Majesty’s 
Government and the United States of America.” 

Art. 7 of the Treaty provided for the 
establishment of an international joint 
commission of U. S. A. and Canada composed 
of six commissioners. The three to represent 
Canada were to be appointed by His Majesty 
on the recommendation of the Governor-in- 
Council of the Dominion of Canada. 

With reference to “technical questions” 
Canada was invited in 1911 by the United 
States of America tọ the convention on 
“Protection of Industrial Property.” In 1912 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa sent separate delegations to an 
international conference on radio-telegraphy. 
In 1914 Canada was represented in the 
conference on “Safety of Life at Sea.” 

At the time of the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement in 1911, British Columbia 
alone refused assent and the treaty did not 
come into force in British Columbia. The 
Treaty of Versailles was signed by the 
Dominions and India.In 1919, the right of 
the Dominions to get elected to the League 
Council was recognized in a letter signed by | 
President Wilson, M. Clemenceau and Mr. — 
Lloyd George. 

After 1919 it is all a quick progress 
towards what Sir Cecil Hurst calls “a distinct 
international personality.” In 1920 the 
Canadian Government announced in ‘their 
House of Commons the -proposal to have a 
Canadian at Washington to take charge of 
Canadian affairs. Canada and the United 
States of America concluded a treaty in 1923 
regarding Halibat Fisheries. Since 1925 
there is sitting a U. S. A. minister at Ottawa. 
Canada has legations at Washington, Paris 
and Tokyo and a representative at Geneva. 
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“The Dominions were invited. to sign the 
Kellog Pact and they have taken a prominent 
part in the London Naval Conference 
Disarmament. 


The Imperial Conference of 1926 expressly 
iterated “the right of the Government of each 
Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters 
relating to its own affairs” The appoint- 
ment of the Governor-General of the 
Dominion by the Sovereign is to be guided 
and defended by His Majesty’s Government 
in the Dominion and this has already borne 
fruit in Australia. Steps have been taken to 
provide an Empire tribunal and the Imperial 
Conference has favoured an ad hoe Common- 
wealth tribunal to settle disputes between 
members of the Commonwealth voluntarily 
referred to it by the disputants. 


It would thus appear that the unifying 
force of the Crown remains, but the unity 
is that arising from the Dominions’ own 
voluntary action. 

Sir Cecil Hurst from his intimate know- 
ledge observes that tte “full powers issued 
to the king authorizing a recipient to sign 
a treaty on behalf of any particular part of 
the Empire is issued on the advice of the 
Government responsible to that part.” Dr. 
McNair as also Prof. Noel Baker agree 
with Sir Cecil Hurst in the view that “in the 
general sphere of the international law as 
in the League of Nations the Dominions 
have now acquired a body of rights which 
confers upon thema measure of international 
personality.” The conclusion of A. G. Dewey 
also supports this view, since he desires 
: “the eyes of the Dominions to be turned out 
was to consider their prospects in relation to 
foreign powers.” 


Thus through an eventful and persistent 
progress from 1859 and onwards Canada 
has gained the status of “a separate person 
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‘conclude commeréial treaties 
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of international law” and enjoys a right to 
with foreign 
Powers. Itis contended that the same right. 
be conceded to India under the new federal 
constitution. Thus both on practical and. 
constitutional grounds the right claimed jis 
a just and fair right which has constitutional 
sanction behind it. The cession of this right 
cannot be objected to on financial grounds as 
well, because it does not in any way iinpair 
the maintenance of the financial stability or 
eredit of India or unassures in any way the 
fulfilment of any financial obligations incur- 
red under the authority of the Secretary of 
State. 

The association of the Sovereign Indian’ 
Native States in an all-India federation 
which possess an independent status of their 
own raises further complications in the matter. 
No less than forty-one of the States have 
separate individual treaties with the Govern- 
ment and a large number of them have some 
form of engagement or sanad. If the right 
to conclude commercial treaties with a third - 
Power has not been conceded in the treaties, 
the question assumes a constitutional aspect 
which has to be examined and solved with 
reference to different treaties and engage- 
ments. The States cannot be asked and will 
not surrender any sovereign rights which 
they possess under the treaties by joining the 
Federation. Itis a great pity and a matter 
of regret that the resolution of the Gwalior 
Chamber of Commerce asking for a special 
representation of the commerce and industry 
of the States on the Round Table Conference 
was not heeded and the commercial rights of 
the States under the treaties or engagements 
have not been examined and threshed out as 
they ought to have been done. I hope no 
more time will be lost and the. question will 
be gone into thoroughly and constitutionally 
while still there is time. 
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THE SALARIES OF THE CIVIL SERVANTS 
By NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a. 


HE salary of the civil servants is now a big 

- item in the national expenditure of every 

_ modern country. Various causes have 
combined together to swell the figure under this 


head. One of them was the abnormal rise of 
prices during and after the war all over the 
world. Ii pressed heavily upon men with a fixed 


income and the Governments in different 
countries had therefore to add considerably to 
the pay and allowances of the civil servants. 
The war was thus responsible to a great extent 
for the shooting up of the salary scale of the 
civil seryants in European countries. India 
also followed in their wake and added considerably 
after the war to the pay and pensions of the 
civil servants. We spend today several crores of 
rupees more under this head than we did fifteen 
years ago. This increase would not certainly 
have been grudged by the people, if it were really 
legitimate. Unfortunately, however, the pay 
already given to the civil servants, except in the 
lowest rungs, was already abnormally high. It was 
out of all proportion to the considerations which 
generally enter into the regulation of the salary 
scale of the civil service in every modern state. 
Before the increase of salaries in 1919 and 1924, 
not only was the general scale of pay of the 
civil service the highest in the world but many 
of its members were given a salary which was 
quite princely. The recent additions have enlarged 
further the emoluments of the civil servants in 
India. This abnormally high scale of salary for 
the permanent civil service in an abjectly poor 
country like ours cannot be justified by any 
canons of public administration and finance. 
It can only be explained by historical reasons. 
We have hence to plunge into history to find 
out the original causes of the extremely high 
salary given to the civil servants. 


THE members of the Indian Civil Service are 
the lineal descendants of the clerks of the 
East India Company who kept its 
and managed its ware-houses in this country. 
These clerks came mostly frem fhe lower 
stratum of the English middle class and many 


Accounts 


of them came because their parents or 
guardians could not provide careers for them 
m England. Generally their education was of 


the poorest sort and somehow on the eve of their 
coming out to India they picked up the rudiments 
of arithmetic and book-kceping. Naturally their 
pay was very small. They were given free board 
and lodge and a smali salary according to their 


rank. They were graded into five divisions, A 
Writer would get only £5 a year, a Factor £15, 
a Junior Merchant £30 and a Senior Merchant 
£40. The Governor of a Settlement used to get 
only £300 as his annual salary. Besides this 
fixed income, the Company’s servants had the 
right of private trade. Through this source they 
earned an income which added considerably to 
the scanty competence they received at the hands 
of the Company. At the start they had to bear 
some hardship but as they climbed up the ladder 
of the Company’s service and made also some 
progress in private trade, they had their adven- 
tures and labours properly and amply rewarded. 
Two to three hundred rupees a month they did 
earn in average, and in view of the free board 
and lodge which the Company provided this 
income was quite large. It was thus not in vain 
that English boys braved the oceans and the 
strange climate of India. 

The battle of Plassey was a twning-point in 
the career of the Company’s servants. It revolu- 
tionized both their political and economic position. 
Tt gave the start to the sudden and unexpected 
windfalls in their fortune. The days of moderate 
competence were over, the battle of Plassey 
ushered in an age of luxury and opulence. ‘The 
Company's servants did not indeed take up at 
once the reins of administration in their own 
hands. But they became the power behind the 
throne. They became king-makers, and in this 
capacity they utilized with assiduous care ail the 
opportunities for filling their pockets. On the 
vacant masnad of the unhappy Siraj-ud-daula, 
they placed Mir Jafar who had to pay heavily 
for this elevation. In all, the Calcutta authorities 
extortcd from the new Nawab the huge sum off ' 
two crores and seventy-five lakhs of rupees. 
Clive himself received a sum of about twenty- 
four lakhs and not satisfied, added to his 
fortunes an annual income of three lakhs from 
a jagir which he extorted from the helpless 
Mir Jatar. The members of the Calcutta Council 
also followed in the footsteps of their _ 
illustrious leader and each received a fortune to . 
the extent of five to eight lakhs. 


King-making was evidently a profitable 
business, and the Companys servants bore 
that fact in mind. They repeated thrice over 
the game which Clive had played so adroitly 
and profitably in 1757. Between 1760 and 1765 
they engineered three revolutions in the rulership 
of Bengal and each time they profited to the 
extent of lakhs. The deposition of Mir Kasim 
involved the Company itself in an expensive war, 


but it brought only more money into’ the pockets 
of its servants. 

King-making was only one source of the 
new influx of wealth into the pockets of the 
Company’s servants, Besides it, there were 
other avenues also opened out by the victory 
at Plassey, along which money now flowed into 
the private coffers of the East India Company’s 
Civil Service. By an imperial farman issued early 
in the century, the English enjoyed an immunity 
from customs duties. It was, however, confined 
only to the external trade in which the Company 
itself was interested. It did not cover the 
internal trade of the subah in which the 
servants of the Company were individually 
engaged on ther own account. After the death 
of Alivardi Khan in 1756, the servants of the 
Company tried to evade the payment of internal 
duty which under the law they were obliged to 
make. This evasion would amount on the one 
side to the defrauding of the state exchequer 
and on the otber to the ruin of Indian 
merchants who had to pay the duty. The Nawab 
naturally could not allow this evasion to 
continue with impunity, and it was one of the 
causes which led to the war between him and 
the English. After Plassey, the Company’s 
servants refused to pay any duty which the 
Indian merchants were compelled to pay. Asa 
result of this invidious distinction, the Indian 
merchants were mostly ruined and the large 
portion of the trade was captured by the English 
servants of the Company whose profit naturally 
became immense, Mir Kasim appreciated the 
gravity of the situation 
lav. But he was resisted. He then tried to 
equalize the position of the Indian and European 
merchants by withdrawing the duty altogether 
from the statute book. This step, however, led 
only to outbreak of the conflict between the 
Company and Mir Kasim. The servants of the 
Company would not allow the Nawab to bring 
to an end the unfair competition under which 
they were earying on their private trade with 
so much profit. The Nawab had to leave the 
-masnad and the Company’s servants continued 
to tap this source of untold wealth. ' 

The forced presents from the different Nawabs 
and the unfair private trade did not exhaust the 
sources of the large illicit income of the European 
servants of the Company. They never hesitated 


to extort money and other costly presents 
from the landed magnates of the province. 


Although they had yet no administrative function 
and responsibility, everybody knew that they 
were the power behind the throne. Al persons 
who had any stake in the country were therefore 
very cager to curry favour with them. 
Propitiation of these new divinities became a part 
of the right management of their estate. The 
Company’s servants, of course, never failed to 
exploit this opportunity of fillmg their pockets. 
Lord Clive, during his second Govyernorship, 
collected unimpeachable evidence to the effect 


and tried to enforce the* 
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that these servants had laid most of the 
zamindars of Bengal under contribution. In that 
year the Court of Directors had information that 
the Resident and his Council at Burdwan 
extorted from the local Raja at least Rs. 80,000 
as present, This extortion had continued from 
year to year. The Court of Directors had even 
the suspicion that the sum extorted was possibly 
greater than Rs. 80,000 a year. Like the Raja 
of Burdwan almost all other zamindays, big or 
smal], had similarly to make forced presents to 
the Company’s servants. 

By all these different illicit methods, 
underlings of the East India Company 
themselves immensely rich, and while 
country, lived in high, luxurious style. 
pockets swelled, they left for England. Once in 
their own country, they thought their wealth 
entitled them to have an easy aecess to high 
society. They bought estates, and purchased 
seats in the House of Commons, the two emblems 
of the 18th century English aristocracy. The 
studied attempts which they made to emulate the 
ways of the ancient families made them, 
however, a butt of ridicule in their own country. The 
number of servants they employed, the dressess 
they wore, the table they maintained and the airs 
they gave excited mirth and merriment among 
the lords and ladies of England. They were 
dubbed the “Indian Nabobs” against the 
flooding of the House of Commons by whom, Wiliam 
Pitt, the Great Commoner, warned his countrymen. 


the 
made 
in this 
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By 1764, the rapacity of the ‘Nabobs’ was 
brought home to the Court of Directors in 
London. In that year they sent out orders to the 


effect that the servants would not be allowed any 
longer to engage in private trade. They must 
also enter into a covenant with the Company 
that they would hand over to it all the presents, 
the value of which would exceed Rs. 4,000. They 
might, of course, keep to themselves any present 
whose value extended from Rs. 1,000 to Re. 4,000, 
but this too only with the previous sanction of 
the Company. These were the express orders of 
the Company. When, however, Lord Clive came 
over for the second time as the Governor of 
Bengal, he found the old practices in full swing 
still. The orders of the Directors were openly 
disregarded. In fact, the servants of the Company 
took no notice of them and were in no mood to 
sign the covenants. Lord Clive immediately set 
about enforcing the orders. He found the offices 
and factories in the Presidency to be so many 
nests of corruption and strongholds of illicit gain. 
He, however, compelled all his subordmates to 
sign the covenant with regard to the receipt of 
presents. Then he took up the question of private 
trade. In this matter, he took upon himself the 
responsibility for modifying to some extent the 
orders of the Company. He found that the pay 
of the servants was exceedingly small, and if the 
taking of presents and the right of private trade 
were both stopped and at the same time no 
increment of pay wasallowed, the Company’s servants 
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would be driven from opulence to poverty and 
privation. He accordingly established a monopo- 
listie company for trading jy salt, betel-nut and 
some other articles, the shares of the company 
being distributed on a graduated scale among the 
servants of the East India Company in Bengal. 
Through this source, Clive expected, the servants 
would draw an income with which they would be 
in a position to maintain their stations comfor- 
tabiy. The Court of Directors, however, looked 
upon this step as inconsistent with their orders 
and the salt company had to be dissolved in 
1767. The Court, of course, compensated to a 
great extent for the loss which the dissolution 
of the company inyolyed to the civil servants. It 
granted them a commission of two and a half 
per cent upon the net collections of revenue in 
the Presidency. The commission amounted to 
Rs. 500,000 in 1770-1771, divided into 100 equal 
shares of which the Governor received 31. Besides 
this compensation in eommission, the salaries of 
the servants were also increased to some extent, 
In the early seventies when the Company “stood 
forth as the Dewan,” a member of the Council 
was no longer getting annually only £40 to £100 
as formerly. His salary had now been increased 
to £250, a factor similarly now received £140 and 
a Writer no longer started with £5 a year, his 
salary now being increased to £130. 

The Regulating Act of 1773 gave a further 
stimulus to the inerement of salary. This 
measure provided that the salary of the Governor- 
General of Bengal would be henceforward £25,000 
a year and that of the members of his council 
would be £10,000. This large increase in the 
emoluments of the Governor-General and his 
colleagues at the Council Board became an argu- 
ment for the increase of salary of the officers in 
the lower rungs of the Company’s service. And 


in 1777 we find the Chiefs of the Provincial 
Councils had as much as Rs. 1,200 for their 


monthly salaries. The other members of these 
councils were also now given Rs, 700 to Rs. 800 
a month. After the abolition of these councils, 
the Collectors who stepped into their shoes drew 
the salary formerly given to the chiefs, 7 e, 
Rs. 1,200 a month. 

This increase in the salaries, however, made 
little impression upon the civil servants. Those 
who made lakhs in the course of a decade by 
private trade and by extorting presents from the 
Nawabs and zamindars did not much appreciate 
the increase which the Directors made in their 


regular emoluments. They were not ready to 
give up their old practices, simply because some 


appreciable addition had been made to their salaries. 
When Clive tried in 1765 to enforce the orders 
of the Court of Directors with regard to presents 
and private trade, almost all the civil servants 
thought of revolting against his authority. It 
was only the promptitude and vigour with which 
Clive met the situation and the strong support 
he got in this matter from the Court ot Directors 
that cowed the civilian body and made them con- 
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form temporarily to the measures of Clive. But 
once his strong and determined hand was with- 
drawn, the servants of the Company again 
relapsed into their old ways. The habit of taking 
presents which had become deep-seated died hard. 
Nor was any vigorous and systematic attempt 
made after the departure of Lord Clive to stamp 
out this evil practice. Rather, the Governors 
whose example the other civil servants were to 
emulate were themselves guilty in this respect. 
Warren Hastings was guilty of illegally taking . 
and extorting presents in some well-known cases. 
His successor was also notorious in this matter. 
The civil servants thus profited by the increase 
of salary and at the same time continued to 
extort presents from the Indian rajas and 
zamindars. Nor did they give up their income 
from the source of private trade. When 
Cornwallis came to India, he found that almost 
every one of the Company’s servants was engaged 
in some kind of trade in the name of some 
relation or friend. The orders of the Court of 
Directors had thus practically been thrown into 
the limbo of forgetfulness and the civil servants. 
mace still a huge and fabulous income by tapping 
the forbidden sources. The Resident at Benares, 
for instance, enjoyed a not unworthy salary of 
over Rs. 1,200 a month, but besides this oficial 
salary he drew also an annual income of about 
Rs. 400,000 along the two illegitimate channels, 

. Very dark indeed was the situation which 
Cornwallis on his arrival in this country was 
called upon to tackle. He had drunk deep into the 
fountain of new political inspiration in England, 
In the eighties, a reaction was noticeable in 
English publie life against corruption and jobbery 
which had been its pre-cminent features for over 
one century. The' Younger Pitt was the high 
priest of this purity movement and Lord 
Cornwallis was one of his trusted lieutenants. It 
had now been brought home to His Majesty’s 
Government that the whole civilian body of 
India had been innoculated with the virus of 
corruption and dishonest tactics, and if the admi- 
nistration of the Indian territories was ever to be 
raised from this depth of degradation and this 
rut of inefficiency, a Governor-General other than 
an Indian Civilian should be appointed. Lord 
Cornwallis was accordingly chosen to be the head 
of the Indian Government. Inspired by the new 
political teaching, he thought that his foremost 
duty would be to stamp out the illegitimate 
and illegal practices which were still so 
common among the Company’s civil servants, 
The complete eradication of these evils would 
be the first step towards purity and efficiency. 

Lord Cornwallis was, however, convinced 
that a very large addition to the regular pay and 
emoluments of the civil servants must be made 
before they .could be compelled to give up the 
illegal perquisites through presents and private 
trade. They had been too long used to earning 
a fortune in the course of a few years and then 
retiring to England to live there the life of a 
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‘Nabob.’ They had been too long used to a- 
‘life of luxury to settle down all at once to the 
unpretentious ways of an honest, hard-working 
and decently, though moderately, paid civil 
‘servant. Lord Cornwallis was convinced that 
they would never be reconciled to the moderate 
‘competence with which alone the civil servants 
sof other countries were familiar. The opportuni- 
‘ties for corruption which abounded in the 
‘country would also warrant that the regular 
salaries and emoluments should be sufficiently 
high to place the civil servants above the 
temptations which would come in their way. 
Public opinion did not exist at all in the 
country. If a civil servant demanded some 
present of any placed man, he would not have 
the backing of his fellow citizens in resisting 
the demand, He would make over the present 


without any fuss and avoid thereby the 
displeasure of a British officer which he would 


otherwise incur with ruinous consequences. In 
the absence of a strong and healthy public 
“opinion in the country at large, the attitude of 
the civil servants would depend to a great 
extent upon the tone of morality in the service 
‘itself. If it continued to be low, it would be 
impossible to stamp out the corruption. It was 
essential therefore that a healthy espirit de corps 
should be developed among the civil servants 
of the Company. The task involved was, 
however, quite an arduous one, Its success 
would mostly depend upon the amount of 
sacrifice demanded of the civil servants. If the 
difference between their old irregular earnings 
and their new regularized emoluments was great, 
no large body of civil servants was expected to 
take kindly to the new morality. No healthy 
esprit de corps was then likely to develop. 
Im spite of all’ the rules and regulations, the 
‘channels of corruption would continue to be as 
deep and as ramified as before. Cornwallis 
accordingly proposed that the emoluments of 
the Company’s servants should be so settled as 
to enable them to live in India quite comfortably 
and to retire to England at an early age with 
a decent Income, 

Tt was laid down that those who would work 
in the capacity of Collectors would get the 
‘salaries fixed for their posts (22, at least Rs. 
1,200 a month) -and also a commission of one 
and a half per cent upon the net collections of 
revenue in the districts under their charge. It 
was calculated that the highest commission which 
a Collector would annually get was about 
Rs. 30,000. The emoluments of the Collectors 
would hence be in average about Rs. 3,000 a 
month, The Court of Directors demurred for 
atime to the proposals made by Cornwallis, 
who, however, reiterated them with enthusiasm 
and vigour. The servants, he pointed out, who 
would fill the posts of Collectors would not 
ordinarily be officers of less than twelve years’ 
standing, and officers of such seniority should not 
ibe paid -less. The ‘suggestions of Cornwallis 
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favour of some 


were in the main accepted and embodied in- 


the Act of Parliament which renewed the 
Charter of the East India Company in 1793. 
This statute provided that the civil servants 


who had put in at least three years’ service in 
India would be eligible for a salary of Rs. 5,000 
a year. To reach an income of Rs. 15,000 a 
year, they must complete at least six years in 
their Indian service and they must have at 
least twelve years’ service to their credit before 


they could reach offices whose annual’ value 
was Rs. 40,000. The Charter Act of 1818 
improved further the conditions of the 


It laid down that officers 
standing might be appointed 
annual salary of Rs. 15,000 
and officers with a record of only ten years’ 
service might be given a salary .of Rs. 40,000 
a year, Young men of twenty-five or twenty-six 
had under this system not infrequently an 
mcome of Rs. 2,000 a month. We have it on 
official record that a judge and magistrate in 
Bengal (the two. offices were then: combined) 
who was, as a rule, a junior officer, had a 
salary of Rs. 24,000 to Rs. 28,000 a year and a 
collector was earning annually in salary and 
commission Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 45,000. The first 
Judge of a Provincial Court of Appeal had a 
yearly salary of Rs. 45,000 and his: colleagues 
received Rs. 35,000 to Rs. 40,000. The senior 
member of the Board of Revenue had an annual 
salary of Rs. 55,000 and the Chief Secretary to 
the Government also drew the same salary. 
The two other Secretaries to the Government 
received Rs. 50,000. The Chief Judge of the 
Sudder Court had in pay and allowances Rs. 
60,000 a year and the Puisne Judges Rs. 45,000. 
Twenty-five years later in 1852, we find ‘this 
exorbitant scale of salary was still continuing. 
The members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council were still in receipt of Rs. 100,000 a 
year and the Secretaries to the Government of 
India had each a salary of Rs. 52,000 a year. 
The Commissioners of Divisions received in most 
provinces Rs. 35,000 and the Judges Rs. 30,000. 
Already, however, opposition was gaining 
ground in certain quarters against the exorbitantly 
high salary given to the Company’s civil servants 
in India. The arguments and reasons which 
influenced Cornwallis in determining the salaries 
of the civil servants on such a lavish scale were 
no longer valid. The civil service had now been 
purified. The old evil practices had died out 
altogether. Traditions of the “Indian Nabobs”’ 
were no longer living. New traditions of honesty 


covenanted service. 
of only four years’ 
to posts with an 


and purity had been developed among the 
members of the Indian Civil Service. Public 
morality had also improved considerably every- 


where since the eighteenth century. It was time 
therefore that the infiated salaries of the civil 
servants should be reduced and brought to the 
scientific level. The Government also were in 
retrenchment. The Charter Act 
of 1853 now set the ball rolling. It reduced the 
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salary of the members of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council to Rs. 80,000 a year. Two 
years later a Salaries Commission was instituted 
to examine the scale of salary given to the 
civil officers of the Gevernment. As a result of 
this step some reduction of salary was effected 
only in the higher grades of the evil service, 
otherwise the old high rate of pay continued as 
usual, The District and Sessions Judges in 1870 
still received in Bengal Rs. 2,500 a month, and 
the Commissioners of Divisions about Rs. 3,000. 
The salary of the senior member of the Board 
of Revenue had, however, been reduced from 
Rs. 55,000 a year to Rs. 48.000. Hence he now 
had Rs. 4,000 for his monthly salary, instead 
of Rs. 4,580 which he used to get twenty years 
before. The average monthly pay of a civil 
servant of sixteen years’ standing was in 1871 
Rs. 1,776 in Bengal, 
Rs. 2.750 in the Central Provinces, The 
civilians in the North-Western Province were 
suffering at this time from a block of promotion 
and had a lower average pay. But they sent a 
memorial to the Secretary of State for the 
redress of this grievance. Thus in spite of the 
agitation for the lowering of the salary of the 
civil servants and in spite of the appointment of 
the Salaries Commission, the rate of pay of the 
Indian Civil Service was almost as exorbitant in 
1870 as it had been twenty years earlier. 

In the year 1912, a member of the Indian 
Civil Service began his career with a salary of 
Rs. 400 a month and was automatically promoted 
to posts with a monthly salary of Rs. 2,500. 
Many of the civil servants of course rose to 
superior offices and received salaries 
ranging from Rs 3,000 to much over Rs 6,000 
a month. Notwithstanding this scale of princely 
salaries, a Royal Commission was appointed in 
that year to look inte, among other things, the 
pay roll of the civil services. This Commission 
reported in 1916 and recommended an increase 
of pay of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service to the extent of about ten per cent. This 
recommendation was carried out in 1919. 


No sooner, however, had this increase been 
given effect to, than a fresh demand for further 


increase went forth from the Service. The 
civil servants pointed out that there had been 
arise of -prices to the tune of about sixty 
per cent, while the pay had been increased only 
to the extent of ten per cent, The Central 
Association of the Civil Servants sent a memorial 
to His Majesty’s Government in 
early in 1923 it was announced that a Royal 
Commission would soon be sent out to examine 
the pay roll of the Superior Civil Services and 
any recommendation of that Commission for 
the increase of salary would be acted upon at 
once. This announcement was greeted with 
universal opposition in India. The Central 
Legislature protested vehemently against the 
imposition of this Commission upon thé un- 
willing people of this country. It was also an 


. Commission 


Rs. 2,110 in Madras and 


London and- 
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open secret that the Government of India, at. 
-this time presided over by Lord Reading, had 
set its face against the appointment of any 
Commission. The financial situation of the 
country was really dark. The Government was- 
faced with a deficit.. It was hence no time for- 
entertaining any proposal for the increase of 
the salary of the civil servants. But in spite: 
of all this unanimity of opposition in India, 
thes Commission was sent out under the chair- 
manship of Lord Lee. It held a rapid investiga- 
tion and then submitted: its report. The 
did not recommend much alteration 
of the basic pay of the Indian Civil Service, 


but if recommended a considerable addition to. 
the Overseas Pay. The Commission’s recom- 
mendation involved a twelve per cent increase: 


in the pay of the Indian Civil Servant and this 
Increase, commonly known in India as the Lee 
loot, became effective from April, 1924. Thus 
in the course of five years, the members of 
the I. C. S. got an increase to the extent of over 
twenty per cent in their pay and allowances 
which had been already too high. 

Under the scale of pay introduced on the 


recommendation of the Lee Commission, a 
member of the Indian Civil Service would 


his official life at Rs. 600 a month and 
under time scale rise in the course 
twenty years to a salary of Rs. 2,600 a month. 
Besides this large salary, he had some 
extraordinarily liberal conditions of furlough 
recommended by the Commission and sanctioned 
by the Government. Four times during his 
career as an Indian Civil Servant, he would 
be entitled to first-class return passages to and 
from England for himself, his wife and to a. 
limited degree for his children. His pension 
also is now exorbitantly large. Formerly he 
had to contribute four per cent of his salary 


begin 
would 


towards the £1,000 annuity which was assured. 
to him on his retirement. But the Islington. 
Commission recommended the abolition of this 


contribution towards the pension fund, and 
since 1919 the Indian tax-payer has to bear 
the whole burden of this uniformly large pension. 
of £1,000 a year. 

A large number of selected civil servants. 
again go over to posts above the time scale and 
earn a monthly salary far higher than Rs. 2,600. 
A Commissioner of a Division, for example, 
gets under the Lee scheme a salary of about. 
Rs. 3,200 a month and the Chief Secretary to 


the Provineial Government and the Member: 
of the Board of Revenue get as much as. 
Rs. 3,750. A civil servant who again rises to. 


become a member of the provincial Executive. 
Council is paid at the rate of Rs. 5,333 per 


month. A. Secretary to the Government of 
India draws a monthly salary of about Rs. 


4,200 and a civilian who is promoted to a. 
membership of that Gevernment has a monthly 
pay of Rs. 6,666. Above these posts are the 
Governorships of the provinces which in six. 
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cases out of nine are open in practice only to 
the members of the Indian Civil Service. In 
this capacity, a civilian draws as much as Rs. 
10,000 per month. To repeat, the civilians 
begin their official career in India at Rs. 600 a 
month and rise automatically under time scale 
in’ a comparatively short period of time to a 
monthly salary of Rs. 2,600. Beyond these are 
the prize posts whose number, by the way, is 
not so small, and whose salary extends from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 10,000 per month. The Indian 
Civil Service is still under-paid ! 

Below the Indian 


every province two other civil services. One 
of them is known as the Provincial Civil 
Service and the other as the Junior Civil 


Service. The salary in the former case ranges 
inmost provinces from Rs. 250 to Rs. 850 a 
month with a selection grade on Rs, 1,000. In 
the judicial branch of this service, the initial 
pay is a bit higher and îm its selection grade 
the salary extends to Rs. 1,200 per month A 
few officers of the two branches of this service 
are In every province promoted to what is 
known as listed appointments. These posts were 
originally. reserved for the members of the 
Indian Civil Service but are now open to 
members of the lower service. Those who are 
appointed to listed posts practically get the 
salary given to an Indian civilian Jess his Over- 
seas Pay. In the Junior Civil Service, the 
salary ranges generally from Rs. 150 to Rs. 400 
per month with a selection grade on Rs, 450. 


HE rate of civil service salary and pension 
has been fixed in India on principles which are 
quite extraneous to the question.. The foundation 
of this system of large emoluments was, we have 
seen, laid down by Lord Cornwallis. The one 
object which ‘made him an advocate of this 
principle of high salary for the civil servant 
was to keep the latter satisfied with his legal 


emoluments and to persuade him to give up. 
his ilegal and unconstitutional perquisites. 
Cornwallis was convinced that if the weeds of 


corruption and illegal gratification which had 
grown so profusely on the Indian soil were to 
wither and die, the tree of legal and constitu- 
tional income must be strengthened and allowed 
to expand and ramify. It was this laudable 
object of burying the traditions of the ‘Indian 
Nabobs’ that made him so strong a champion 
of princely salaries for the civil servants of the 
Company. Years later when the poisonous 
plants had actually withered and died out, the 
‘branches of the Banyan should have been lopped 
off. But the great tree of large salary is still 
there with all its old and new ramifications. 
Tt is high time that they should be axed off, 
so that other useful plants may grow on the 
soil below. 

The traditions of 
had a good 


have also 
maintenance 


Mogul rule 
deal to do with the 


Civil Service, there are in ‘ 


‘But a British 
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of the high scale of salary for the members of 
the Indian Civil Service. The mansabdars 
of fhe -Moghul Empire were the grandees of the 
realm. As the heads of parganas and subahs 
and as the ministers and heads of departments 


they represented the person of the Padishah, 
the supreme autocrat of the country. The 


Great Mogul himself lived as a rule in high 
style, amidst pomp and pageant. His advisers 
at the comt and his representatives in the 


provinces and the districts had also to live with 
similar ostentation and in similar grandeur, 


otherwise the prestige of the Emperor might 
suffer and the glory of the Empire might be 
dimmed. In order that the officers of -the 
Government might live in dazzling luxury and 
befitting pomp, their emoluments had necessarily 
to be large. The fawdars and :the subahdars of 
the Mogul Empire thus enjoyed large salaries and 
still larger allowances. The East India Company 
which stepped into the shoes of the ae 
Mogul tried to build up its administration on 
the model of the Mogul system and to give 
its officers the same position, the same powers 
and, if possible, the same emoluments as had 
been enjoyed by the mansabdars of the Mogul 
Empire. Further, if the new Government were 
to strengthen its foundation, it was thought. 


essential that it must create a sense of awe 
among the people by the pomp and pageantry 
surrounding Its representatives in the districts 


and provinces. Even today the British Govern- 
ment have nof lost all confidence in this external 
appeal to the imagination of the people. 

Another cause which partly accounts for the ` 
high rate of salary given to the Indian Civil 
Service consists in the fact that wntil recently 
it was an exclusive body of foreigners imported 
from Europe. Though at the present time a 
portion of the membership of the service 
has gone to Indians, all the officers are still 
paid on the old basis. Imported labour is as 
a matter of course dearer than indigenous labour 
and when the imports take place from Europe 
to Asia the disparity becomes greater still. An 
income looked upon as modest in England with 
its high standard:of living will certainly pass 
in India as certainly very large. Hence if a 
British young man is paid in India at the same 
rate as he expects to be paid for his service 
in his own country, his salary would be far 
greater than what should be given to an Indian 
of the same education and other qualifications. 
young man would never care to 
come out to this country, if he is not given a 
salary far greater than what is available for 
him in Great Britain. A British officer on this 
account has to be paid at least five times more 
than what should be given to an Indian officer 
of the same education and calibre. 

Several causes, historical and political, have 
thus combined together to make the salaries of 
the Indian Civil Servants so exorbitantly high. 
The emoluments of the Provincial Servite are 
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indeed far smaller than in the case of the 
Superior Service, but even these are much greater 
than what can be justified by the considerations 
‘that should rationally enter into the determination 
of the salary scale of the civil servants of any 
country. When the well-paid posts 
monopolized by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service who were almost exclusively 
European, a high seale of pay for the Provincial 
Civil Service was introduced only as a sop to 
the Indian aspirations. The Indians themselves, 
when they found that they were being shut out 
from the Superior Service, also concentrated a 
good deal of their attention upon the improve- 
ment of the position and pay of the Provincial 
Civil Service. When the European officers were 
being paid on such a lavish scale, the Indian 
public men did not grudge that their countrymen 
in the Government service should also get a salary 
higher than what scientific considerations would 
warrant as legitimate. But time has come when 
the salary scale of all the civil servants should 
be revised on a scientific basis and they shouid 
be paid only what is legitimately their due. 
The extraneous grounds on which the civil 
service salary has so long been determined should 

now be ruthlessly brushed aside. 
It should be remembered at the outset that 


the Indian state is fast being tured into a 
democracy. The civilians should no longer 
regard themselves as the representatives of a 


toreign despotism. The Government should never 


again cherish the hope that gorgeous trappings 
oi the headquarters offices in the different 


administrative units would any longer appeal to 
the Imagination of the people and inspire any 
awe and veneration in them. ‘They are past 
that state. The pomp and pageantry with which 
the officers of the Government like to surround 
themselves still excite now only smiles and 
now resentment and heart-burning among the 
people. The members of the civil service 
should now regard themselves as the servants of 
a poor democracy. Their duty is no longer to 
subserve the interests either of a local potentate 
or a foreign despotism. They are now the 
employees of a democratic state. They are to cut 
adrift from the past traditions and live a vigorous 
but simple life, working all the while with a new 
will and zeal for the all-round uplift of one of 
the poorest nations on the earth, Labouring for 
the cause of a poor demos, they must look upon 
unnecessary luxury as out of place in their life, 
They should be given a salary scale upon which 
they may live decently and comfortably but not 
luxuriously and pompously. 
It is the aspiration of every modern Govern- 
ment to draw into the public service the pick 
of the University graduates. The salary should 
be so regulated as to make it sufficiently inviting 
and attractive to these men. It should be such 
as to make the civil servants economically in- 
ependent.. They should be in a position to 
maintaip a family of moderate size quite decently, 
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Nor should the _ 
entry into the civil 


salary scale be so low that their | 
service might relegate them 


to a lesser social position than what is in 
general enjoyed by the young men of similar 
education and traditions., But to make the 


conditions of the ctyil service attractive in this 
sense does not mean that a civil servant should 
be paid at the rate at which officers are paid 
in some business firms. Nor does it mean that 
the civil servant should be sure of as much 
income as is earned by afew fortunate members of 
the bar. in a business concern, there are chances 
indeed of rapid promotion, of a large pay and 
still larger commission. But at the same time 
there- are dangers of one month’s notice of 
dismissal. In the civil service, promotion may 
be slower and pay may be less than in a good 
business establishment, but the security of tenure 
here is far greater. The prestige of serving the 
Government is also an important compensating 
element. The very thought that he is a part 
of the great machine of the public administration 
of his country is certainly stimulating to the 
civil servant. It is unwise in fact to institute 
any comparison between the emoluments of the 
civil servants and those of the officers in private 
business concerns, In 1922-1923, however, this 
comparison came very much to the fore. The 
members of the Lee Commission were very much 
impressed by the fact that tbe European business 
firms in India gave at the time greater comfort 
to their officers than the Government of India 
were giving to their civil servants. It was 
brought to the notice of the Commission that 
in toe business establishments, a considerable 
addition had recently been made to the salary 
and commission of the officers and the other 
conditions of their service had also been 
improved. The covenanted hands in these firms 
had their passages to and from England paid 
for by the firms and not as in the Indian Civil 
Service by the officers concerned. These facts 
became an important argument for the increase 
of salary of the Indian civil servanis and also 
for the grant of free first-class passages to them 
and some members of then family referred to 
above. Recent circumstances have proved to the 
hilt why the conditions of the civil service - 
should not be adjusted to any change for the 
better in the conditions of service in private 
business concerns. As a result of business boom 
after the war, the emoluments of the officers of 
the business establishments had shot up consider-, 
ably. During the last two or- three years, 
however, there has been a slump in all kinds of 
business. Asa result of this, during the last 
few months, not only have many firms cut down 
their establishment by not renewing the covenants 
which expired, but also by considerably cutting 
down the salaries and other amenities of those who 
are still in service. Several firms have stopped all 
passage facilities, and discontinued the old practice 


of giving full pay while on furlough. Some 
firms have also. decided that no commission 
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should be drawn by the officers during the 
next few years. In private firms there is thus 


a considerable elasticity in the conditions of 
service. They are adjusted to the changes in 


business conditions, In Government service, 
however, once the salary is increased, it is very 
difticult to reduce it to its former leyel. In 


business concerns, as the slump in trade continued, 
many officers were given notice that their 
agreement would not be renewed and the salaries 
of those who are kept in service were ruthlessly 
cut down. The Government of India, however, 
in spite of all the deficit and in spite of all the 
hard’ conditions from which the tax-payers are 
suffering, could not recommend more than a 
ten per cent cut in the salaries of the civil servants 
in all grades. If the salary of the civil servants 
were to  imerease because the salary of the 
officers of some private firms had been increased; 
it should have been in the same ratio reduced 
as in the case of the assistants and ` managers 
of the business concerns. 
The large income which 


some members of 


the bar are found to command should not 
excite any jealousy in the civil servant. He 
must remember that once he enters the service 


the case 
he enters 
a lawyer 


his struggle practically ends, while in 
of the lawyer it only begins as 
his profession. -An income which 
earns after years of novitiate and disappoint- 
ments may be far larger than what a civil 
servant may ever hope to get. But security 


and large incomes hardly go together. It should 
not be forgotten that to one lawyer earning 
a fortune there- are dozens practically starving. 


Those who take the risk and show an uncommon 
enterprise should not be erudged the gains 
that may come to them. 


In modern democracies like England, France 
and America, the pay of the civil servants 
is quite moderate and is regulated on principles 


already enunciated. People there enter the civil 
service not that they will be able to earn princely 
salaries and live luxurious lives, but that they 
will have the pleasure of doing some useful 
work, acquiring some social prestige and living 
a decent life. Although the standard of living 
and the per capita income in these countries 
are far higher and greater than in India, the 
salaries which the civil servants are paid there 
are not only much lower than the emoluments 
of the Indian Civil Service, but are much lower 


“In some countries than even the salaries of 
the Provincial Civil Servants out here. The 
per cata income in India is, at the highest 


computation, Rs. 50 while in Great Britam it 
is at least £50 or 14 times more than in India. 
In Japan the per capita income is estimated 
at £6 or about double that of this country. 
But still the pay of the civil servant of the 
administrative class (the highest class) starts 
in England at £200 a year or in other words 
his monthly salary at the start is less than 
Rs 250 which is the initial ‘salary given in 


they were than the emoluments of the 


mental than 
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Provinetal Civil 
he +does not rise 


India to n member of the 
Service. Ordinarily again, 
beyond £900 a year, the maximum salary given 
to a Principal in a department att Whitehall. 
In other words, a civil servant of the highest 
class in England does not, as a rule, carn, in 
the course of his career of thirty-five years, 
more than Rs. 1,000 a month, a salary which- 
some senior members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are given in India. There arë some 
prize posts beyond the Principalships. But the 
salaries attached to these prize posts are m 
most cases far smaller than what a member 
of the Indian Civil Service is entitled to get 
here under the time scale. 

While in England only a handful of men 
has a salary of more than Rs. 1,000 a month, 
in Japan which is‘ twice as rich as India no 
civil servant has a salary of more than Rs. 650 
a month. In France also, the salaries of the 
public servants are proverbially low. Long ago 


Sir John Strachey in defending the salary 
scale of the Provincial Civil Services in India 


pointed out that in Franee “the salaries of 


‘the higher judicial and executive officers are 


smaller than those given to natives in India.” 
He, of course, did -not point out at the same 
time that if the salaries of the French civil 
servants were smaller than those of the Provincial 
Civil Servants in India, how many times smaller 
_ members 
which Sir John 
however, beside 


of the Indian Civil Service to 
Strachey belonged. That is, 


the point. The point is that the French civil 


servants get far less than what is given to our 
Deputy Magistrates. The Prefect of Paris, for 
instance, has a monthly salary of less than 
Rs. 500, and the average pay of the civil servants 
does not exceed Rs. 125 a month, 


Now, if- these are the salary scales for the 
civil services in countries with a higher, 
sometimes far higher standard of living 
and far greater per capita income, 
what should be the salary scale for the civil 
servants in India ? All extraneous grounds 


which in the past entered into the inflation of 
salaries of the public servants in this country 
should now be ruthlessly brushed aside. We 
should now determine the pay and emoluments 
of the permanent civil service only with an 
eye to scientific arguments and facts. Below 
the Imperial and the Provincial Civil Services, 
there is in every province a Junior Civil Service. 
Its salary scale extends generally from Rs. 150 


to Rs. 450 a month. Outside the capital cities, 
very’ few people have an income as large as 


that of these junior civil servants, 

Their salary gives them quite a decent, 
dignified and comfortable life. They have their 
grievances indeed, but they are more of a senti-. 
of an economic character. They 
naturally become dissatisfied with the conditions 
of their Own service, when they fine that men 
in the Imperial Services are living princely 
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lives and men in the Provincial. Services are. 
given afar higher pay than themselves. This 
discontent is strengthened by the fact that the 
members of the higher services are drawn from 
the same classes and have had mostly the same 
educational and cultural traditions as themselves. 
The discontent is also to a great extent justified 
by the fact that the duties which the members 


of the higher services have to perform do not 
much differ in nature and character from what 


have to do. Once the 
two higher services ure merged in the Junior 
Civil Service, the discontent will-automatically 
disappear and the best educated of our young 
men will take it as a privilege to enter this 
Servlec. 

The scale of pay now given to the junior 
sivil servants should, in view of the general 
standard of our living and the average income 
of the best educated of our men, be quite 
appropriate for most of the civil servants in the 
administrative cadre. Once we disabuse our 
mind of the ideas of high salaries and princely 
emoluments now enjoyed by our civil seryants, 
the salary scale recommended above will not 
appear so contemptible as all at once it may 
seem to be. The salaries given to the members 
of the Junior Civil Service are at least as high 
as those of the civil servants of the highest 
grades in France and Japan. If these emolu- 
ments are looked upon as sufficient in these 
countries with a larger per capa income and 
a higher standard of living, they should be 
looked upon as quite enough in our country 
as well For a young man of twenty-four 
or twenty-five to command a monthly 
income of Rs. 150 is not. only -not contemptible 
but fortunate in a country where the average 
per capita income is only Rs 4. Economically 
it places .him all at once above at least ninety 
per cent of our young men with good academic 
antecedents. To. rise again under time scale to 
a suary of Rs. 400 or 450 is a prospect not to 
be lightly thought of in India, If a man is 
not extravagant, he will haye enough to maintain 
his family in comfort and to give his children 
the best education possible in the country. 
Beyond this, a civil servant should not expect 
anything from the state. | 

Beyond the time seale there should be some 
prize posts in every province to which would 
be attached a higher salary. The civil servants, 


the junior civil servants 


for instance, who will rise to become district 
officers may be paid at the rate of Rs. 500 a 
month and those who will rise to the position 
of secretaries to the Government may be given 
a pay higher still. - 

On the judicial side the pay now given to 
the judges and munsiffs is disproportionately 


high. In no country 


an dream of veceiving a pay higher than ‘or. 
even equal to the income of the select few. 


among the advocates practising before his court. 
Tn the High Courts of India also, the justices 


in the world, the judge . 
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receive far less than what the pick of the bar 
are in the habit of earning. A lawyer of good 
standing loses in facet a great deal of his 


income as he moves on to the bench. He 
becomes a judge not to add to his income but 


to add to his prestige and social position. In 
the districts, however, the situation is quite 
different. Outside Alipur, in no district in Bengal, 
the income of even the most fortunate members 
of the bar exceeds in average Rs. 2,000 a month. 
Even this figure is reached only by a few in 
the big districts like Midnapur, Burdwan, 
Mymensingh, Bakargunge and Dacca. In most 
other districts, the highest income of a lawyer 
commanding the largest practice does not exceed 
in average Rs. 1,000 a month. In fact, in all 
the district bars those whose average monthly 
income has reached six to seven hundred rupees 
are counted among the front rank lawyers. The 
vast majority have to be satisfied with an income 
ranging trom Rs 50 to Rs. 300. Those again 
whose practice is limited to the, Munsiffs’ courts 
fare worse still. 

Contrast now the salary scales of the judges 
in this province, The Districih and Sessions 
Judges have a salary ranging from Rs. 1,100 
(in officiating cases) to Rs, 3,000 a month. The 
pay of the Sub-Judges extends from Rs. 800 to 
Rs. 1,200 and that of the Munsiffs from Rs. 275 
to Rs 700. A Munsiff has thus as much as is 
enjoyed only by the first rank pleaders in most 
district bars. As for the Sub-Judges, and the 
Judges, they are placed economically on a 
pedestal to which eyen the best and the most 
fortunate among the district lawyers can look up 
only with envy and despair. 


It is time that this  atrociously high 
scale of judicial salaries should be cut down 


and the pay of the Munsiffs and Judges should 
be regulated only on economic grounds, The 
judicial officers should be so paid as to enable 
them to live quite a dignified and independent 
life. Their salary should also be so high as to 
attract to the bench young lawyers with a sound’ 
legal training and with some good practice at 
the bar, The conditions of judicial service 
should be sufficiently liberal and generous to 
serve these two ends. Now if the initial salary 
of a Munsiff is fixed at Rs. 150 and the maximum 
salary of a District and Sessions Judge is 
limited to Rs. 600 the purposes in yiew will be 
adequately fulfilled. This scale of salary (Rs. 150 . 
to Rs. 600) will enable the judicial officers to 
live in decent comfort and dignity. It 
will also keep up the popularity of the judicial 
service. When to carn Rs. 100 amonth at the 
bar is quite a difficult business and when hope 
for a monthly income of six to seven hundred 
rupees after years of struggle is only a mirage 
in nmety-five cases ont of every hundred, the 


“scale of salary chalked out above for the judicial 


officers in the districts cannot but be attractive 
to the young lawyers. Only the most enterprising 
among them may refuse an appointment in the 
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judiciary and stick to their practice at the bar 
in the hope of rising to the top. The rest will find 
it a relief to come out of the uncertain struggle 
at the bar and will, with real thankfulness, enter 
the judiciary where they will be sure of a 
moderately high salary and an excellent social 
position. 

The exorbitantly high salaries of the civil 
servants mm an extremely poor country have 
been a scandal in India for a long time past. 
As early as 1879, the late Sir W. W. Hunter 
tried to bring it home in an address to the 
British publie that the high salaries- of the 
permanent officers was pressing like a nightmare 
upon the Indian finances. The best remedy he 
thought, for this absurd situation was the rapid 
Indianzation of the services. He had his doubts 
also if the European officers were not being 
overpaid in India. But he thought if the disease 
was to be radically cured and the salaries were 
to be cut down to their proper limit, foreign 
labour should cease to be imported and India 
must depend upon her own indigenous agency. 
In the same year John Bright of honoured 
memory also protested with his own oratorical 
yehemence against the fabulously high salaries 
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given to the members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service. He pleaded that so large a scale of 
civil service pay might have been warranted in 
unsettled days of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, but it was altogether an anomaly 
in the later nineteenth century. 

There are many reasons why the civil 
services tn India should be manned exelusively 
by the Indians themselves. One of the most 
weighty of these reasons is certainly the question 
of fnance. The Indian public has always looked 


upon Indianization of the services as a method 
of reducing the cost of our public administration. 
Untortunately, however, the appointment of 


Indians to the all-India services has been followed 
so far by little relief to the Indian exchequer. 
Since the acceptance of the Lee Commission 
recommendations, the Indians recruited to the 
Indian Civil Service even in England have 
ceased to receive the Overseas Pay. But this 
small reduction touches only the fringe of the 
subject of high salary. So long the Indians 
have been paid on the European basis, If, 
however, the state is to profit by indigenous 
labour, it should pay for it only according to 
indigenous standards. 


a 
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VOTING STRENGTH OF MUHAMMADANS 
CAN IT BE PROPORTIONAL TO POPULATION? 


By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, mse, R.L. 


HE Franchise Committee under the 
presidency of the Marquis of Lothian, 
now touring the country, has issued 

a lengthy questionnaire regarding the range 
of enquiries it proposes to undertake. One 
of the questions regarding the franchise 
qualifications, vix., 2(b), is as follows : 


“Assuming that communal- electorates of some 
sort are retained, it has been suggested that each 
community should be given a voting strength 
proportionate to its numbers, and that the 
franchise system should be so contrived as to 
secure this result, in so far as it may be practi- 
cable.” 

Let us discuss the above question with 
special reference to Bengal. With the exist- 
ing franchise qualifications, somehow or other, 
the voting strength of the Muhammadans is 
generally less than their population strength 
throughout India, as far as the council 
electorates in the different Governor’s pro- 
vinces are concerned. 


Let us tabulate the results province by 
province showing the comparative voting and 


population strengths of the different com- 


munities. 
Non-MUBHAMMADANS VICHAMMADANS 
Population Voting Population Voting 
ratio p. œ ratio p. €. ratio p. c. ratio p. c. 
Assam ~ 65.9 9. 32.3 - 80. 
Bengal 45,1 53.0 54.6 45.1 
B&O 882 88'S 10°9 10°9 
Bombay S S10 19'S 177 
C. P. gö 91:6 44 S4 
Madras 900 93:0 GT 4T 
32°0 32°] aw 43°7 
Panjab f 
1171 (Sikhs) 2471 ’ 
U. P 804 S860 d3 i41 


Jt is only in the Central Provinces that - 
the voting strength of the Muhammadans is 
greater than their population strength. This 
is because about one-fourth of the C. P. is 
not subject to the reforms. Though - not 
technically “backward tracts,’ these arcas 
do not form part of any constituencies and , 
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as such have no voters, The Muhammadans 
are few or none in these areas. 

That the voting ratio of the Muham- 
madans is not still Tower is due to differential 
franchise qualifications operating in their 
favour in some provinces. For- example, in 
Bihar and Orissa, one of the qualifications is 
hoiding land liable to pay cesses amounting 
to Rs 4-8-0 in Bhagalpur, where the Muslims 
are 10 per cent, or amounting to Rs 3 in 
the contiguous district of Purnea where the 
Muslims form some 40 per cent of the 
population. The result is that the proportion 
of Muslim voters is 10 per cent in Bhagal- 
pur, but 52 per cent in Purnea. 

The questionnaire 2 (b) suggests that “each 
community should be given a voting strength 
proportionate to its numbers’ and ‘that the 
franchise system should be so contrived 
to secure this result,’ 

Now, having regard to the facts and local 
conditions of Bengal, this is a sheer physical 
impossibility, so far as the Muhammadans are 
concerned, in whose interest the above 
suggestion has been made. We will make 
our meaning clear anon, as we deal with 
several subsidary questions. 


Adult suffrage is the goal and, assuming 
that adult suffrage is oranted, the Muham- 
madans of Bengal, though they formed 53.99 
per cent of the population in 1921, formed 
48.6 per cent (considerably less than half) of 
the adults, 7 e„ those who are really over 
21, In 1931, so far as we are aware, the 
percentage of the Muhammadans has slightly 
decreased to 53.82. (See The Modern Review, 
February 1931). 

This is so, because 53 per cent among the 
Muhammadans are below 20, as compared 
with the 46 per cent among the Hindus or the 
non-Muhammadans. We get this by using 
the crude figures of ages as given by the 
persons enumerated. But the Muhammadans 
deliberately overstate their ages more often than 
the Hindus. This is not the view of partisan 
or communally-minded Hindus, but the deli- 
berate conclusions arrived at by Mr. H.G. 
W. Meikle, the Goverament Actuary, in his 
report on the age distribution, ete., deduced 
from*the Indian census returns of 1921 and 
previous enumerations. Says he : 

“Any disturbance of the normal age distribution by 


~ 
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famines, plagues, malaria, etc, is of trifling 
significance compared with the large and systematic 
mis-ssatement of age-.-and the rates of mis-state- 
ment are greater amonest the Muhammadans than 
amongst Hindus.” 


numbers of the non- 
Muhammadan and Muhammadan Assembly 
voters and Council voters in the general 
constituencies are given below. (The figures 
are for 1926 as no separate figures for women 
are give en in the Cmd. 3922 


The respective 


embiy, 


Cou Ass 
Male. Female. MBit Male, Female. Total. 
Non-Muham- 
tnadans 593,444 23,5935 . 695,217 143,147 19,519 157,465 
Muhammadans 322,892 7,105 529,993 69,944 9,475 65,520 


The effect of the higher property qualifica- 
tions for the Assembly “voters is seen in the 
fact that the Assembly electorate is only 
about one-fifth of that of the Council. Further, 
it has affected the different communities 
differently. It has reduced the non- 
Muhammadan electorate in the proportion of 
100: 24 for males, and 100: 40 for females ; 
for the Muhammadans it reduces in the pro- 
portion of 100: 12 for males; and 100: 35 
for females. 


The Bengal Government made an enquiry 
into the possible result of the lowering of the 
franchise qualifications to ‘the level of the 
Union Board electorate. They calculated 
that the lowering of the franchise would 
increase Muhammadan vote from 513,000 to 
more than 1,121,000; and the non-Muham- 
madan from about 540,000 to about 900,000. 
In the rural sonsHiiencics: the percentage 
of Muhammadans alone was 55.33 and of the 
non-Muhammadans 44.67. Of the voters in 
the Muhammadan and the non-Muhammadan 
rural constituencies in the 1926 electoral 
roll the percentage of the Muhammadans 
was 48.84 and of the non-Muhammadans 
51.16. With the lowering of the franchise 


‘to the Union Board level, the percentage of 


Muhammadan voters would be 57.75 and of 
the non-Muhammadans about 42.25. Thus 
the voting strength of the Muhammadans will 
not only come up to their proportion in 
population, but exceed it. 

The above conclusions of the Bengal 
Government were embodied in their Report 
on the Working of the Reformed. Constitution 
in Bengal, and submitted before the Simon 
Covnmisaiont: 
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The conclusions of the Bengal Govern- 
ment’s enquiry has influenced, rather misled, 
‘the Simon Commission into thinking that the 
effect of the lowering of the franchise quali- 
fications would be to bring the economically 
backward and the Mubammadans in greater 
numbers within the electoral range, and thus 
accord with their ratio in the population. 
The Simon Commission says 
“They- are more depressed economically than other 
sections of the community, and, therefore, on a 
given property qualification these classes will 
secure a lower proportion of votes than others.” 
While it is broadly true that with the 
lowering of the franchise qualifications, more 
Muhammadans are relatively brought within 
the electoral range, the conclusions of the 
Bengal Government are totally wrong. Let 
us quote from an article “The Electorate in 


Bengal—its Problems,” published in The 
Modern Review for June, 1931 : 
“But there seems to be some error somewhere, 


In 1926-27 the population of the Union Boards 
was 17,363,000 and the number of Union Board 
voters 1,131,000. If the proportion of voters to 
population remains the same, out of a population 
of 46° millions, the estimated number of voters 
will be something like 3 millions and not 2 
millions as estimated by the Bengal Government. 
As a matter of fact, in 1928-29, out of a Union 
Board population of 3] millions, there were 
2,293,000 voters. Then again the statement showing 
the results of adopting Union Board franchises 
given at pp. 276-277 of the Bengal Government's 
memorandum appear to be based upon estimates, 
the method of arriving at whieh has not been 
explained. Moreover, some of the results arrived 
at are quite arbitrary. For example, as a result. 
of Jowering the franchise, 31,000 non-Muhammadan 
Council voters in the 24-Parganas dwindled down 
to 17,000; 38,000 non-Muhammadan voters in 
Mymensingh to 15,000. It has been estimated 
that the Union Board electorate for Murshidabad 
will be 41,000 out of a population of 13 lakhs, 
while not a single Union Board existed in 
4926-27. Khulna with a population of the 144 lakhs 
has been estimated to have 51,000 voters, Dinajpur 
with its 17 lakhs has been estimated to have 
125,000 voters. Now that there are 43,000 Union 
Boards in Bengal, a fresh enquiry should be 
started by a mixed commission ot officials and 
non-officials. 


In the Union Board electorate the Hindus are 
at a disadvantage, not because they pay less in 
rates, but because of the peculiar wording of 
See. 7 of the Bengal Village Self-Government 
Act (V of 1919), which prescribes qualifications 
of voters, and of the election rules framed by the 
Loeal Government. Both under the said section 
and under the. election rules, members of a joint 
family (which cannot have more than one vote, 
however much it may pay in rates, and which 
is the normal condition of the Hindus) are under 
special disadvantages.” 
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We should like to point out further 
in this article that in Nadia, out of 
a Union Board population of 
there were in 1926-27, some 93,689 
Union Board voters; so out of the total of 
Nadia’s 1,487,572, the number of estimated 
voters would be 103,620; but the Bengal 
Government estimated it to be 119,689, or 
some 15 per cent more. 


In Dacea in 1926-27, out of a Union 
Board population of 2,538,971 there were 
278,374 voters; the estimated total for 
Dacea’s 3,125,967 would be 342,732 voters. 
But the Bengal Government’s estimate for 
the entire Dacca district is 140,543, 7. e., 
some 188,000 less than what it actually 
was in 1926-27. 


In 1926-27 there were 194,197 voters 
out of a Union Board population of 2,374,655 ; 
therefore proportionately for Mymensingh’s 
4,837,730, the estimated number would- be 
403,766. But the Bengal Government's 
estimate ‘is 79,201, which is less than the 
actual number of voters in 1926-27, and 
some 400 per cent short of the truc estimate. 
Further 65,787 Muhammadan Council voters 
came down to 64,214 ! l 


Ever assuming the figures. for the Union 
Board electorates for the 22 districts as 
given by the Bengal Government to be 
correct, we find that in nine districts only the 
percentage of the Muhammadans in the 
Union Board exceeds their population ratio, 
while in thirteen districts, their percentage 
is less. The Muhammadan population affected 
in these nine districts is some 74 lacs -as 
against the’ 153 lacs in the other thirteen 
districts. | 

Thus, with so large a number of Union 
Boards in Bengal, we venture to repeat 
our suggestion that a fresh enquiry should 
be started by a mixed commission of officials 
and non-officials. 


The late My. S. C. Hart, I.C.S., who owing 
to his long association with Panchayct Union 
Committees and Union Boards had special 
opportunities of studying village sel{-govern- 
ment in its practical aspects, makes. the 
following pertinent observations in his Self- 
Government in Rural Bengal: - 


1,345,055 


— 
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“If thé provisions of this section* were inter- 
preted as requiring formal and express nomina- 
tions for the purposes of the election they would 
be contrary to the usages of this country. 
There is, however, no reason why the 
‘section should be interpreted so strictly. It is 
not provided that the nomination must be formal 
Orin writing. An implied nomination can and 

` should be regarded as sufficient, The Karia... 
should prima facie be presumed to represent the 
family in Union Board elections, as in all other 
affairs,” 

On the effect of the election rules Mr. 

Hart says : 


“It is probable that at least 75 p.c. of the 
people who pay union rate or chaukadari tax are 
members of joint undivided familics, but hardly 
any families take the frouble to nominate one 
of their’ members to represent them in Union 
Board elections. If this rule were applied strictly 
almost all joint-families would be excluded from 
the register, In practice this rule is always relaxed 
but it is desirable that the rule should be modi- 
fied,” 

. Ifthe rules be modified on the lines of 
he Bengal Municipal Election Rules, the 
Tindu voters will have their due share in 
he Union Board electorate. So far as rating 
trength is concerned, the Hindus are not 
yehind the Muhammadans. They can muster 
100,600 voters in spite of the artificial draw- 
yacks of the enfranchising section and rules. 

This being so, the real causes of the weak- 

iess of the Muhammadan’s voting strength 
nust be sought elsewhere. As under the 
Muhammadan law, both sons and daughters 
nherit the properties of the deceased parents, 
, wife inherits her husband and by marrying 
arries away her share in ‘the properties of 
ier first husband, it is to be expected that 
mong the Muhammadans wealth would be 
ub-divided’ and distributed more minutely 
nd equally over a larger number of persons. 
ill other conditions being equal, the average 
alue of an individual Muhammadan’s pro- 
erty would be generally less. The fact that 
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* Section 7 runs thus: 

“Every male person of the full age of 21 years 
and having a place of residence within the Union... 
(iii) who is a member of a joint undivided family, 
which, during the year immediately preceding the 
election, has paid a sum of not less than one 
rupee as such cess, rate or tax. 

Shall be entitled to vote 
members of the Union Board ; 

Provided that only one member of á joint 
undivided family qualified under “clause (iii) and 
nominated by the other qualified members of that 
family shall be. entitled ‘to vote on its behalf at 
any such election.” 


at an election of 


lacs; and the respective 
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53 per cent of the Muhammadans are below 20 
as compared with the 46 per cent of the 
Hindus should be borne in’ mind in this 
connection. So ordinarily more Hindus 
possessing a given amount of property are 
to be found within the electoral range than 
the Muhammadans. - 


The main cause of the comparative paucity 
of the Muhammadan voters is that he escapes 
assessment and pays less in rates and taxes. 
Payment of cesses is one of the qualifications 
for rural voters; and it is proportional to 
the rent payable by the person. Roughly 
speaking, the cess payable is proportional to 
the gross rental ina given area. The gross 
rental of the Burdwan and Chittagong: Divi- 
sions respectively in 1925-26 was Rs. 4,57 
lacs and Rs. 1,49 lacs. The respective number 
of the persons supported by agriculture are 
58 lacs and 48 lacs. So, the average rental 
paid by an individual in Burdwan is some 
Rs. 7.1 and in Chittagong Rs. 3. Ordinarily, 
therefore, it is to be expected that there would 
be more voters in Burdwan for ‘a given 
population than in Chittagong, or, in other 
words, the proportion of voters would be 
greater in Burdwan than in Chittagong. Now 
this is exactly what we find. The Muham- 
madan population of Burdwan and Chittagong 
Divisions are respectively 10 lacs and 44 
uumber of rural 
voters 24,348 and 62,582. Taking Burdwan 
as the standard, there should have been at 
least 108,000 voters in Chittagong. We have 
compared the Muhammadans of Burdwan with 
the Muhammadans of Chittagong to eliminate 
all possibilities of error due to differences in - 
the law of succession between the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans. 


Another way in which the Muhammadans 
escape taxation is in the payment of 
Union rates. The Union Boards impose 
‘yearly on the owners or occupiers of 
buildings within the Union an assessment 
according to the circumstances and the 
property within the Union. Suppose a 
Hindu and a Muhammadan are assessed 
equally, as they have equal circumstances and 
means within the Union. On their deaths, 
the Hindu’s property would be inherited by 
his sons only, who would continue to occupy 


- his house, These sons would then be assessed ; 
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it may be a lesser amount individually, 
but the aggregate would remain the same. 
But in the case of the Muhammadans, his 
widow and his sons and daughters all would 
inherit. In the ordinary course of things 
daughters are generally married outside the 
village. When the Muhammadan’s heirs are 
assessed each would be assessed according to 
his circumstances and property within the 
Union, generally a smaller sum than what 
the deceased used to pay. But the aggregate 
would not equal the amount paid by the 
deceased, as some daughters at least would 
reside outside the Union. Nor could she 
be assessed at her husband’s place, as she 
is neither the owner nor the occupier of her 
husband’s place in the legal sense of the 
term. Perhaps some small fractional co- 
sharer would be hit by the exemption clause 
of being too poor to pay the minimum amount 
of rates. If our premises are correct, then 
we would expect in areas preponderatingly 
Muhammadan aless payment per capita of 
Union rates than in areas overwhelmingly 


Hindu. . 


No. of Payment of Payment Per cent 
Rate-pavers Union-rates per capita of Hindus 
p under sec. 37 
Burdwan 666,8953 Rs. 915,081 Rs. 1-10-9 S24 


: Div. | = 
Chittagong 593,752 Rs. 626,796 Rs. 1-0-10 23°8 
iv. 


Itmay be objected that the comparison 
is not appropriate, inasmuch as the people of 
Chittagong pay less in Union rates because 
they are poorer or their circumstances are 
more straitened than those of their brethren 
at Burdwan. But such is not the case. The 
Census Superintendent, Bengal, in his Report 
for 1921 discussing the comparative wealth 
of the cultivating classes in different parts 
of the province gives the following figures : 


Tf all the cultivating classes—male or female, 
adult or child—shared, the gross produce of the 
soil equally and each individual in Midnapore got 
Rs 100 worth in a year then the average individual 
in the other districts would get 


Rupees Worth 
In Bankura (Sadar Sub-division) 155.4 
On Noakhali mainland 139.5 
In Mymensingh 142.3 
In Tippera l 140.2 
In Faridpur 142.6 
In’ Rajshahi 148.1 
In Dacca 148.8 
In Bakarganj 153.3 
In Nadia 173.2 
In Jessore 174.6 


‘of their ability to pay. 
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Thus it would be seen that in areas where 
the Muhammadans form the bulk of the 
population, each individual of the cultivating 
clags—and cultivators form the bulk of the 
total population—has more to spend, and is 
economically better off. It may be urged 
that as the cultivator has to pay rent, this 
amount should be deducted before making a 
comparative estimate of the cultivator’s wealth. 

But says the Report of the Bengal 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee : 

“Rent in Bengal is not competitive but customary 
and follows the prevailing rate of the locality 
irrespective of the demand for land. The rate 
varies for ordinary rice-bearing land from Re. 1 to 
Rs. 10 per acre in differen: parts of the province. 
It is comparatively lower for the same class of land 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal than in Western 

and Central, although the former is more 
productive,” 

The sizes of the agricultural holdings also 
differ in different parts of the province. It 
will be apparent from the following table that 
in Muhammadan areas the average size is 
greater. 


Midnapur 1.29 acres. Bankura 1.69 acres. 
Jessore L8 y Dacca 152 35 
Faridpur t39 4. Bakarganj 2.54 ,, . 
Tippera 203 Noakhali 246 ., 
Pabna 1.09 ,, Bogra 205 p 
Murshidabad 1.27 , Birbhum 143 ,, 
Khulna 2.82 ,, Mymensingh 2.79 _,, 
Chittagong 126 ,, Rajshahi 2.26 ,, 
Burdwan 144, 24-Pargs. 1.80 ,, 
It, therefore, so happens that those 
Muhammadans who are more prosperous 
escape assessment and as a consequence 
go unrepresented. It may therefore be 


suggested that the franchise qualifications be 
further lowered, say halved, in Chittagong to 
that of Burdwan ; it will have the effect of 
bringing within the electoral range more men, 
both Hindus and Muhammadans. ‘This sort of 
differential franchise qualifications in different 


parts of the same province, would cause need~ 


less complications in the preparation of 
electoral rolls, or it would have the effect of 
bringing in the electoral roll those persons 
who proportionately pay less in taxes in spite 
Let us make our 
meaning clear by an example. Suppose it is 
decided that a man paying 8 annas in Tippera 
will have the vote; while in Burdwan the 
minimum payment must be Re. 1.- The man 
from Tippera, because of the greater gross 
productivity of the soil and the smaller 
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payment of rent, etc., will be economically 
more sound. Let us assume his income to 
be Rs. 50 per annum. He will be paying 
only 1 per cent of his income to get the ‘vote. 
The man from Burdwan who pays 8 annas 
in taxes is by far the poorer. Let us 
assume his annual income to be, say, Rs. 40. 
He will be paying 1's per cent of his income, 
and yet not get any vote. This consideration 
applies equally to the Hindus and Muham- 
madans of both the regions. The Hindus of 
Tippera will be relatively over-represented 
compared with the Hindus of Burdwan. 
Similar will also be the case of the Muham- 
madans of Tippera. 

Another reason why the voting strength of 
the Muhammadans is proportionately less is 
the peculiar age distribution in the several 
parts of the provinee. Let us give some 
quotations from the Census Report of Bengal : 

“At the present time the proportion of children 
below the age of 5in Western Bengal is barely 
three-quarters the proportion below the provincial 
figure for whole. It remains below the provincial 
figure for the age 5-10, but is about the same 
between 1d and 20, and is very much higher 
between 20 and 60. l 

“The proportion of children in Ceniral Bengal 
also is below the average for the oes ce.” 

“The dge distribution in North Bengal is very 
much the same as that for the population of the 
whole province, though the proportion of children, 
especially in the ages 5-10 is higher.” 

“In the Dacca Division the proportion of children, 

though not as high as in the Chittagong Division, 

is very much higher than in the province as a 

whole.” Pee 

“The Chittagong Division has a phenomenally 
high proportion of children and of young people 
up to the age of 20, but adults are proportionately 
fewer than elsewhere.” 

‘It will be seen that in those areas, where 
the Muhammadans are preponderant, the 
proportion of minors and children is very 
high. The above facts have affected the 
Hindus equally. Thus 66 lacs Hindus in 
the Burdwan Division show an _ electoral 
strength of 148,000. Proportionately 15 
lacs of Hindus in the Chittagong Division are 
expected to show an electoral strength of 
34,000 but they show a strength of 29,000 
only. 

In the table of oceupations by religion 
(Imp. Table XX, p. 362) alist of 12 main 
classes and of 56 subsidiary classes of 
occupations are given ; in every one of them, 
excepting (i) ordinary cultivation, (ii) building 
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industries, (iii) transport by water, (iv) 
inmates of jails, ete, and (v) beggars, prosti- 
tutes, ete, the number of Muhammadans is 
less than that of the Hindus alone, not to 
speak of other classes of non-Muhammadans. 
In (ii) and (iii) the majority of Muhammadans 
over other non-Muhammadans is small ; and 
as nobody proposes to 
inmates of jails, lunatic asylums or beggars 
and prostitutes, we need not consider their 
case separately. 

It will thus be seen that by basing the 
franchise, qualifications ou payment of cess 


or union rates the Hindus are already at a 


disadvantage compared with the Muham- 
madans, to say nothing about the peculiar 
wording of Sec. 7, the enfranchising section 
of the Village Self-Government Act. 

The ideal form of franchise qualifications 
will be that which will bring out or reflect 
the relative contribution of respective com- 
munities to the State or for common welfare 
in the electoral roll. It is not a question 
of richer men paying more for the welfare 
of the poorer. It has been already assumed 
that different communities have different 
interests. If that be so, why should the 
man who pays nonght or less 
given or attempts should be made to give him 
the upper hand to tax the man who already 
pays more? Undiluted democracy without 
any communal representation is welcome to 
most Hindus: 

But when it is a question of taxing the 
other and richer man we are democrats, and 
when it is a question of safe-guarding narrow 
sectarian intersts we must have separate 
communal representation—this sort of ‘heads 


enfranchise the 


should be 


we win, tails you lose’ policy of the Muham- ` 


madans we most emphatically object to. 
Finally, we are definitely of opinion that 
no sort of uniform franchise qualifications 
based on payment of taxes 
possession of property will ever give the 
Muhammadans a voting strength proportional 
to its numbers; not even adult franchise 
without any property qualifications will help 
them ; unless, of course, it is proposed that 
no one will have a vote unless he eats beef 


or some such arbitrary rule, ‘made to order’ — 
to qualify the Mubammadans and- disqualify . 


the Hindus, is ac epted. 


or based on` 
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Booxs in the principal European and 
all Indian languages are reviewed in THe Mopern Review. But 


reviews of all books sent cannot be guaranteed. 
cals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, 


Newspapers, periodi- 
reprints of magazine 


articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books received 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 


thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices 
published.—Editor, Tae MODERN Review.. 
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INDIAS CASE FOR SWARAJ 


, By Mahatma Gandhi. Edited, compiled and 
published by Waman P. Kabadi, Ballabh 
Mansion, Forjeti Street, Bombay. Price 
‘Re 1- pp. XIV +187. 


The speeches delivered by Mahatmaji in England 


on the political condition of India, during his stay . 


there as the sole delegate on bebalf of the Congress, 
have been collected together in this present volume. 
They breathe a fearlessness, a frankness, a clearness 
-which onéé for all puts India’s case in a nutshell, 
and this emphatic and unequivocal declaration for 
complete independence, the bold stand on behalf of 
the untouchables, the impassioned plea for the fitness 
of the Congress to represent India,—all these which 
read so well.on their first pronotincement have been 
‘collected together for our benefit. The pith of every 
speech has been prefixed to it, and the general 
arrangement is excellent, except for a few pages 
towards the end, from p. 130 onwards, where 
advertisements interfere with the matter of 
the. book and interrupt the reader who is further 
put into difficulty for want of a proper index. The 
‘foreword by Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya 
and the introduction by Syed Abdullah Brelvi will 
be read with interest and the numerous sketches 
and pictures of Mahatmaji set off the book to much 
advantage. It contains also -Gandhiji’s favourite 
‘hymn, “Lead, Kindly Light” and the one by 
Narasingha which was sung by his followers recently 
on his arrest. Altogether the matter, both in 
quality and quantity, compares most favourably 
with the price. 

What is more pathetic than the appeal made by 
him: “I urge you then to read the writing on 
the wall. I ask you not to try the patience of a 
people known to be proverbially patient!” What 
is more bold than his affirmation for civil resistance ? 
“I should re-deliver this message ‘of non-co-operation 
and civil resistance to millions of India, no matter 
how many air balloons will float over India, or 
how many tanks will be brought to India. They 


are 


have no results. You do not know today that they 
produce no results even upon tender young children.” 
What more noble than his statement regarding the 
untouchables: “We do not want ‘untouchables’ to 
be classified as a separate class. Sikhs may remain 
such in perpetuity. So may Moslems and Europeans. 
Will the ‘untouchables’ remain ‘untouchables’ in 
perpetuity ? I would far rather that Hinduism died 
than ‘untouchability’ lived.” Sentences like these. 
compact with original thoughts, deserve to be read 
over and over again by all students of the Indian 
movement. 


MAHATMA GANDHI > 


By Romain Rolland. Translated by L. V. 
Ramaswann Arar. 2nd Edition. S. Gane- 
san, Madras. 1931. Pp. 98. Price 8 as. 


It is gratifying to learn. that this book has 
reached a second edition, for even with Mahatmaji’s 
name on the cover, the book-buying capacity of our 
reading public is rather limited. The enterprising 
publisher is to be congratulated upon the success 
of his venture and all lovers of India will feel grateful 
to M. Rolland for his efforts in explaining and 
interpreting the personality of Mahatma Gandhi, and 
in making him known to the people of Europe and 
America, 

It may be noted in passing that there is some 
discrepancy between this version under review and 
the other English translation issued by the Ruskin 
House, London. 


PRIYARANJAN SEN 


PANCHATANTRA AND HITOPADESA 


(Great Short Stories of India, Vol. I). By 
A.S. P. Ayyar, M A, (Oxon), IL CS. 
Price Rupees Five. Taraporevala 
Sons and Co., Bombay. 


Much scholarly work has of late been done on 
old fable literature of India—especially on the Pancha- 
tantra which has been seriously stated to be the most 
popular work in the world after the Bible (Pancha- 
tantra Reconstructed—Eeerton—Introduction). It was 
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this work that came to be translated or rather adapted 
into various languages of the medieval world. 

But very little has so far been done in modern 
times to present it to the geùeral body of readers in 
a popular, up-to-date and attractive form. In the 
work under review an attempt has fortunately been 
made in this direction by Mr. Ayyar who has already 
earned reputation as a forceful writer by the publica- 
tion of two volumes of collections of Indian stories. 

Here we have a collection of 48 stories, 4 from the 
Hitopadesa, a later version of the Panchatantra, and 
the rest from the Panchatantra. The selection is 
good. The stories have been narrated in a simple 
language and in a charming manner. 

In the long introduction besides making incidental 
digressions to topics like the date and origin of the 
Panchatantra, Mr. Ayyar has collected much useful 
and valuable data regarding the social and cultural 
history of India, as can be gathered from a study 
of the stories of the Panchatantra as collected by 
him. Highly interesting and useful is the section of 

he introduction giving brief comments on each of 
the selected stories in order to bring out their “striking 
merits and to show how most ofthe truths inculeate 
are universal or at least applicable to India even 
today.” 

We commend the work of Mr. Ayyar to the notice 
of people who are uot students of Sanskrit and hope 
they will find it to be of benefit and interest if they 
care to go through the book. 

We also eagerly await the publication of other 
works in the series by the enterprising publishers. 
This will goa great way in popularizing the vast 
and valuable storehouse of fables and stories which 
India is fortunate in possessing. It is a good sign 
of the day that scholars in different places have 
already begun to tap this source and bring within the 
reach of people in general its contents, Thus works 


‘like the Dasakwmaracharita (Story of Ten Princes) 


and Kathasaritsagara (Ocean of Stories) have already 
appeared in an English garb. 


if OHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
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INDIAN HISTORICAL RECORDS 
COMMISSION | 

Proceedings of Meetings, Vol, XH. 
Government of India, Central Publication. 
Branch; 1980 ; pp. 214, 


The inevitable suspension of the annual session 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission last 
year, owing, as we understand, to the financial 
stringency of the Government of India, only brings 
home to our mind the manifold services of this learned 
body of experts in stimulating historical research 
throughout. the country. Perhaps Nemesis cast her 
look of envy onthe Records Commission which met 
last time in 1929 at Gwalior amidst unprecedented 
pomp and splendour of the Sindhia Darbar. It was 
for the first time that the Commission was honoured 
with unstinted hospitality: for the first time its 
ex officio President, Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
who happened to be at that time no other than Sir 
Frank Noyce, presided over the meeting of the 
Commission, and for the first time ladies were co-opted. 
as members of the Commission. 

This volume (AIT) of Proceedings under review 
contains 20 papers contributed by experts and 
specialists. Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s paper on the House 
of Jaipur invites the attention of scholars to the import- 
ance of the Jaipur archives- as a source cf the history 


of the Mughal Empire from Shahjahan to Muhammad 
Shah. Some extracts from letters of Mirza Rajah 
Jai Singh, quoted by Sir Jadunath, vividly portray 
the picture of the unhappy close of the life of this 
Wolsey of the Mughal Empire who fella victim te 
the Emperor Aurangzib’s ingratitude. Under the 
unattractive title “Present needs of Maratha History” 
Mr. G. S. Sardesai, the last flickering light’ of 
Maharashtra, has given us very interesting glimpses’ 
into the life-history of Bajirao I, the greatest of. the 
Peshwas. The orthodox section of the Marathæ 
community was scandalized when 20 years back 
Parasnis and Kincaid told the world that Bajirao I 
was addicted to spirituous liquor. Rajwade’s reply to 
the charge in the Kesari to a great extent consoled. - 
them. But Mr. Sardesai is constrainted to admit that 
though there is no documentary proof, perhaps the, 
Peshwa’s Muslim concubine Mastani might have 
induced him to drink wine occasionally (Maraihi 
Riyasat, Madhyabibhag I, p. 397). Thesame historian, >. 
in the course of his perusal of the Peshwa Daftar, has- ^ 
made a more shocking discovery which hardly admits a 
the possibility of a refutation. Bajirao’s younger, . 
brother Chimaji Appa writes to his nephew Balaji. 
Baji Rao at Poona : “During a ride thee Raw. . 
accosted a certain Patil of a village in ungudfied«. 
words; not knowing what he was . saying he casually 
asked the Patil to go and fetch him some _,fovels. 
These tendencies proceeded from Mastani......There is 
no hope of a righteous life till we get rid‘of this _ 
devil......[f Mastani conveys any false reports ahott, 
you to the Raw, we shal not then be’ in a position” — 
to contradict them.” (Quoted in Proceedings, VOl. XIS 
p. 25). Mastani was half Hindu-.-being the daughter’ - 
of Maharajah Chhtrasal Bundela by a Muslim cons,” 
cubine of his. Bajirao I was a bolg man ; his love for 
Mastani made him bolder. It is said that the Peshwa 
intended to make a full-fledged Brahman of Mastani’s_ . 
son Shamsher Bahadur by investing bim with sacred » 
thread ; but the opposition of the Brahmans baffled 
his object (Alaratht Riyasat Madhyabibhag I, p. 397). * 
Dr. R. CO. Majumdar’s paper, “An Account of 
the Sena Kings of Nepal” is interesting and 
instructive. ‘Those who compile bibliography 
from catalogues of MSS. may have sometimes 
as pleasant‘ a surprise as Dr. Majumdar had “im 
the India Office Library, He says he went 
there to trace “Ratna-Sena-Kulevamsa, genealogy of- 
Sena kings in the South by Bhavadutta,’ as described 
in Autret’s Catalogus  Calalogoruwm; but on the 
examination of its contents it turned out to be an 
account of the Sena Kings of Nepal! This MS. may 
throw incidental sidelight on the history of Delhi 
kings as events happening in Delhi~—e. g., Nadir’s 
invasion of India—are sometimes alluded to 
(p. 62-66). Mr. E.G. Rawlinson, M. A. L E. S. 
read a paper, “Two Captures of Gwalior Fort? in | 
which be has quoted the non-official contemporary | 
account of the first capture in 1780 ‘by Popham 
written by Popham’s Persian interpreter Jonathan 
Scott (pp. 19-20). Scott fells a thrilling story ina 
befitting manner apparently without any emibellish- ' 
ment. Dr. Bhandarkar read another paper in this 
very meeting, “Capture of Gwalior in 1780,” challeng- 
ing the accuracy and fidelity of Jonathan Scott. The 
learned doctor has discovered a copy of the letter 
of Popham writien two days after the capture of 
the fort ; the original of this letter is not found in 
the Imperial Record. This is a dry though accurate 
official despatch from the pen of a blunt and prosaie 
soldier. Dr. Bhandarkar has-eertainly done a gribat 
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service by placing this document before the public. 
But his criticism of Scott’s account and reflections on 
poor Scott appears to be harsh, unjust and groundless. 


In appraising the value ofa non-official document, 


Dr. Bhandarkar has assumed a stiff and narrow 
official attitude, playing rather the advocate than the 
judge. At any rate, the learned doctor has exposed 
himself to as ` much blame as a judge responsible for 
miscarriage of justi¢e owing to his own “misdirection 
to the jury.” Authentic history will certainly suffer 
if Scott’s account is as summarily rejected by any 
res poe of history as Dr. Bhandarkar would 
ike it. 


Dr. Balkrishna’s paper, “The European Records on 
Shivaji” is of a rather radical character, and stands 
unique both for the process of reasoning as well as 
for startling conclusions. Dr. Balkrishna would have 
us unlearn many things that we have hitherto read 
in most authentic books about Shivaji. He doubts 
whether Shivaji had any Vaghnakh (Tiger's claw) at 
all with him when he went to visit Afzal Khan ; 
whether Shaista Khan lapt over the wall or slipped 


. through the window in his escape from Poona; or 


in the darbar of 
starts with the 


whether Shivaji fainted 


away 
Auranezib. The 


learned doctor 


Factory “Letters, never err about the life of Shivaji. 
Without entering into any controversy we shall quote 
in all fairness an example of Dr. Balkrishna’s process 
of historical reasoning; the learned doctor quotes 
évidence fromi 12 authorities beginning with Sabhasad 
1694) and ending with Busatin-d-Salatin 


(1834 Æ D.), and arranges them not chronologically 


“but acgording to the nature of weapons, Vaghnalh, 
„dagger or laneet with which these authorities arm 
Shivaji when he went to interview Afzal Khan.. Then 


he weighs evidence apparently not by quality but 
by quantity, and pronounces that “the. last ‘eight 
sources throw a doubt on the use of well-known 
Vaghnakh” (p. 43). Among these 12 atithorities, Dr. 
Balkrishna has misquoted Shiva-bharat, and mis- 
interpreted Khafi Khan. Skiva-bharat does not 
mention the Bhawani sword as Dr. Balkrishna says ; 
the translation of the relevant passage stands as 
follows: “Bearing a dagger in one hand and 
a sword in another, he looked like Vishnu incarnate 
with his Dandaka sword and his mace (Source Book 
of Maratha history, i, 73 Rawlinson and Putwardhan). 
Khafi Khan’s testimony is rather in favour of the use of 
Vaghnakh than against it as Dr. Balkrishna holds; the 
relevant passage being : “Harba-e ke ba-tstilaa-i- Dakin 
bichhua me-guand dar angushtan-~i-dast xer-1-astin gism-e 
phan namudah (A. S. B. edition, ii. 117), which may 
be translated as follows: ‘a weapon called Bichhua 
in the dialect of the South, hidden within fingers of 
the hand under the sleeve’ This leaves no doubt 


that Khafi Khan ‘confused the bichhua or the dagger 


with Vaghnakh or Tigers claws” (See Source Book 
of Maratha history, i. p. 142, foot-note). Dr. Balkrishna 
has been fairly consistent throughout in arranging 
his authorities in any other except the chronological 
order; e. g. on p. 47 Alamgir-nama is quoted after 
Dow. The learned doctor’s statement’ that “all con- 
temporary and ancient authorities are unanimous on 
the point that Shivaji did not fall down in a swoon” 
is very questionable; though he has taken great pains 
to consult such authorities as Orme and Dow, he 
forgot curiously enough to look up for the testimony of 
another very important contemporary, namely, Bhimsen 
Burhanpuri, who says: “Shivaji..avept and fainted 
away...they fanned and sprinkled him with rose-water. 
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Apparently, he was overconie by the splendour and - 
magnificence of the imperiAl court; but- none was 
acquainted with his real disorder”’ (Source Book of 
Maratha history, i. 162). Though Sabhasad does not 
clearly say that Shivaji fainted away, he makes.a 
significant hint by the words “The wild tiger is 
chafing from heat” (Source Book of Maratha History, 
i. 100). What does a man suffering from heat do? 
he raves; he flings his hands and legs and sinks 
down. This is what according to most reliable native 
authorities Shivaji did, though we cannot say whether 
the symptoms were real or simulated. Dr. Balkrishna 
rightly urges the publication of all available material 
on the heroic life of the “maker of Maharashtra.” This 
is worthy of the ambition of a Tabari or a Masudi’; 
but we doubt whether such stupendous labour will 
benefit those who go on arguing like the learned 
doctor. l 

We draw particular attention of all serious 
students of history to Appendix F. of the Proceedings 
(pp. 149-214) A glance through, it is itself a profitable 
study. 

EK. R. QANUNGO 


THE FIVE LAWS OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


By S. R. Ranganathan, M.A., LT, FLA., 
University Tribrarian, Madras, with u 
Foreword by Str P. S. Sivaswami Aiyer, 
K.CS.L, CLE., and an Introduction by W: 
O. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A., Chief Iabrarian, 
Croyden Public Labraries ; Madras Inbrary 


Association (Publication Series 2), 1981: 
Demy Svo. pp. XXAU +SS tvi and 10 
plates. Price Rs. 6, 
Library-science or economy is a branch of 


knowledge not widely cultured in any country as 
yet. In India the subject is little known even to 
university students and a publie library movement 
is comparatively of recent origin. The publication of 
Mr. Ranganathan’s Fave Laws of Library Science is 
a proof that the movement has not only grown of 
late but has also taken a firm root in the soil of 
this country. Works on Library economy hitherto 
published in India are very few, and they all bear 
upon the aspects of particular interest to India. 
Mr. Ranganathan’s volume is one of the very first 
publications in our country that are of wider and 
general interest, although it treats of the subject 
from the view-points of a peculiarly Indian mind, 
and in yiew of the very lucid and logical way in 
which the whole thing is put the present work can 
be safely classed among the standard text-books on 
the subject. 

The whole field of library science has been 
presented .in five cardinal principles, called the Fuze 
Laws, which are as true as axioms, governing the 
entire subject. Any rules or bye-laws of library- 
organization or service must appear as so many 
corollaries to one or another of the five laws, the 
ignoring of any one of those laws renders the 
service defective or inefficient. The Five Laws are 
(1) books are for use; (2) books are for all; (3) 
every book must be allowed to find tis readers who 
need it most ; (4) a reader must be giver all facililies, 
be saved of as much time as can be possibly done 
and (5) a brary tw a growing organism, and as 
such provision must be made for its growth in all 
directions. Under the first law the author at once 
goes to show that an unused book hardly serves any 
purpose, aud a library is’ not merely a store-house 


~ 
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‘of books. This is discussed in the first chapter 
covering 73 pages of the work proper. The author 
toushes upon all the preliminaries, such as location 
of the library, its hours of service, the necessary 
equipments as also. the qualifications of the librarian 
and of other library workers, their responsibility 
towards the reader and the society at large, and also 
to the provision, in the form of salary, for such 
workers. The next three chapters are devoted to 
the discussion of the second law, books are for ali. 
Under this law the author gives a history of the 
evolution of the science and shows how the library 
movement has been the result of the idea of service 
and of democratic influences. The desire to extend 


the benefits of learning to the people at large has- 


been the cause of the foundation of many a public 
library. The modern library is open to all, men and 
women, old or young, rich or poor, literate or illiterate, 
deaf and dumb and to those wao have eyes or have 
no eyes, actually or metaphorically. People are 
served not only within the walls of the library 
building but at their homes as well by circulating 
methods or by means of travelling libraries ; to women 
who do not come out of their homes; to patients 
confined to hospital beds; to travellers by land or 
sea. Under the third law, every book must find 
ais proper reader, the author discusses in chapter V 
the shelving arrangement, ‘open access’ system, 
reference work, opening of popular departments such 
as newspapers room, periodicals room, children’s 
section, cte. Chapter VI is devoted to the fourth law, 
time of the reader ds to be saved ; under this the 
author discusses ‘opan access’ versus ‘closed’ shelves, 
cataloguing, charging systems, etc. The third and 
fourth laws govern all facilities that can be offered 
to the reader. 

' Tn the last chapter the fifth law, the brary dis 
& growing organism, is discussed at length, in the 
course of which the author introduces among others 
a new scheme of classification, called the Colon 
Scheme, started by him and employed in the first 
instance at the University Library at. Madras. Men 
in the library profession will be eager to see Mr. 
‘Ranganathan’s Colon classification, The mathematical 
‘brain of the author has been able to confine the 
whole science of library economy to five simple 
‘laws or suiras as it were; and in the forthcoming 
volume of the seties we may expect easily. under- 
standable non-cumbrous short symbols or pratikas 
‘to denote complex items and the logical mind of the 
modern librarian may no longer feel -bewildered at 
an arrangement of subjects in a more or less arbitrary 
way, but may find in the Colon scheme a scientific 
presentation of subject heads in a precisely logical 
sequence. 

The foreword covering 3 pages and the learned 
introduction of 8 pages are an important feature of 
the present work and are themselves original con- 
tributions of interest equally to any reader with a 
general culture as also to the specalized critic or 
‘a. professional librarian. Any library will be ‘proud 
to possess a copy and will surely benefit by the 
ase of such a unique publication. 

8. C. GUHA 


FEDERAL POLITY | 
By M. Sharma,, ALA, B.Sc., with a 
Foreword by <A. Rangaswami Iyengar. 
Published by the Upper India Publishing 
House, Ltd., Lawcknow. Price Rs, 6-. 


At the time when the Government of India 
published ata huge cost the little monograph from 
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the pen of Sir Frederick Whyte, the popular first ° 
President of the Indian Legislative Assembly, entitled 
“India: A Federation?” it was felt that an average 
post-graduate student of political ) 
Indian University would be able to write a better 
essay on the subject. The truth of this view has 
been demonstrated by the publication of “Federal 
Polity’ by a research scholar of the Lucknow 
University, a book, which, whatever its shortcomings, 
is decidedly more erudite, more ably written, and 
more helpful in understanding the nature and 
development of Federalism than the monograph of 
Sir Frederick Whyte. Mr. Sharma has dealt in a 
short compass, ina pithy and readable style—no 
mean achievement in a young author--with the 
nature, origin, growth and fundamental features of 
Federalism, without making any reference to the 
present Indian problem or the political conditions in 
other countries. And it must be said that as an 
essay on the nature and evolution of Federalism 


the Federal Polity is a creditable performance. 
However, the book suffers from certain serions 


defects. In any case, the “person who expects new 
light on the present indian problem from the book. 
will be sorely disappointed. 7 
Apart from this Mr. Sharma’s whole approach to 
the subject is purely academic and even antiquated. 
No doubt he quotes now and again a contemporary 
writer like Prof. Laski and gives indication of havin 


read recent literature on _ political .theory and 
practice, but otherwise the book might have been 
written in 1901 instead of in 1931. Thére.is nọ- 


discussion of the practical problems or the difficulties. 
experienced in solving them in Federal countries. 
There is no mention of the tendencies displayed ‘by 
the constitutions of newer aggregations like thé 
Union of South Africa and the federation of modern 
Germany. And curiously enough the Union of 
South <Africa—in spite of the description given in 
the chapter on the distribution of powers—is 
classed as a federation! There is nothing in the 
book which can throw any light on the problem of 
distributing powers, although one long chapter is 
devoted to the subject. The book does not deal with 
the problem of allocating sources of revenue to the 
Federal and State governments. The treatment of 
the objections against Federations urged by their 
opponents is both poor and inadequate ; 
section dealing with the futute of Federalism is 
most disappointing. There is neither an index nor 
a bibliography which is inexcusable in a book which 
is purely academic. However, it should be mentioned 
that the omission of the bibliography is not so 
serious as the book contains exact references in the 
shape of foot-notes ; though the three long appendices 
are not very useful—as the three -constitutions 
reproduced are easily available in. more comprehensive 
collections. None the less, the book is a useful 
addition to the literature on federalism. 
GURMUKH N, SINGH 


LIBRARY HANDBOOK AND INDEX 


By R. G. Kanade A 


The perusal of this small book raises mixed 
feelings of delight and disappointment in the readers 
mind: delight at the thought that an Indian should 
think of writing something about a subject though 
of vital importance in itself, hopelessly -neglected 
in this country; and disappointment at the poor 
production. The object of this 
there is very little of originality—is not altogether 
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clear unless it be to collect in its compass, varied, but 
to a certain extent incomplete, aud inaccurate 
information about the library movement in general, 
and to compile a list of the libraries of India, with 
a chapter on the progress of the library movement 
especially. Even a cursory reading of the book 
will show that sufficient pains have not been taken 
witb proof-reading—for the book is not free from 
misprints—and much attempt has not been 
made to verify the information about Indian librarios, 
which was not altogether impossible. The compiler 
has tried and suececded to a certain extent in 
tracing the history of libraries in various countries 
of the world, and as is natural, much could not be 
subject. Anyhow 
it is a good index for any one wishing to pursue the 
study further. It may again be said that ample 
justice has not been done in describing some of the 
important libraries of India, while too much import- 


ance has been given to.others, which smacks of 
partiality. 

At places, the information given is ridiculous 
aud rather misleading. The Counemara Public 


Library, a library over hundred years old, gets no 
share in the descriptive portion. The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is confused with the Royal Asiatic Society 
and treated as if it was a branch of the latter, just 


like the Bombay Society. Again, the statement 
about the Asiatic Society of Bengal that 
“benefsetions to the extent of 40 laces of 
rupees between 1912 and 1929 were made to 


the Society by the public-spirited persons im the 
Gréat Britain” is obviousiy wrong. If the case had 
_been so, it had not to deplore at its every monthly 
méetiug the fall in the number of its membership. 


The index contains some useful information, but 
neither properly arranged nor complete. The 
bibliography ought to have been arranged in a- 


definite order—by subject or otherwise, but preferably 
according to subject. [Index No.3 not only could 
have been improved by mentioning the nature of 
the catalogues—dictionary, subject, author etc., —but 
ought to have given correct information. The 
entries about the Imperial Library catalogues, and 
the Oriental Public Library, Patna, are apparently 
wrong, and if other entries were checked by the 
respective libraries to which they pertain, some more 
mistakes might be discovered, Index No. 4 has no 
mention of the Panjab Library Association and its 
organ, the Modern Librarian. No. 5 has similarly its 
own ` inaccuracies. No. 6 is not free from omissions. 
Moreover uniformity in the supply of information 
about various librarics is conspicuous by its absence. 
The figures given are not always corréct and in places, 
even totals are wrong. Under the heading Iraperial 
Library, four Hindi newspapers are mentioned, and 
while the English and Bengali ones are omitted, the 
total is shown to be 45. “Official parliamentary 
publications” could have been expressed in an accurate 


„way, only if the compiler „had perhaps known the 


difference between the two ‘kinds of publication 
combined by him into one. Under Panjab (Lahore) 
some important college libraries have been left out; eg. 
D.A.¥., Islamia, Dyal Singh and Sanatan Dharma. 
While again some of the Government Intermediate 
Colleges have been mentioned, others are omitted. 
The principle followed in selection is not clear. 
This .ist would have become very useful, if some 
statistics would have been added to it. While making 
a mention of the Indian States’ libraries, the compiler 
has omitted to make’ any mention of the valuable 
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collections at Rampur and Bhopal etc. The Asifya and 
the State libraries of 


Hyderabad get a place in the 
list, but no mention of the activities of these libraries 
is made, when enumerating the efforts of Indian 
States in the direction of library movement. A 
list of the High Schoois of the Bombay Presidency 
and ©. P. only is meaningless. Other defects are left 
to be found out by the reader, 

The language and composition require improve- 
ment. | 

K. M. ASADULLAIE 


A PRIMER OF HINDUISM 


By D. S. Serma, M. A. Macmillan & Co. 
fainited, 1919. 


This primer has been 


written in the form of 


questions and answers and provides a common platform ` 


for children of all classes and sects. 


religion so far as life and conduct are concerned. 


Tt deals with | 


Techniques and dogmatism have been avoided as far- 


as possibie, The work may be suitable as 
book of religious education in Indian schools. 


VAISHNAVISM 
By A. B. N. Sinha 1929. 


a” A 

In his Veaeshnavism the author has made an 
attempt at giving in a nutshell the history of the 
origin and development of the Vaishnav religion in 
India. He has made a vain attempt to trace the 
Vaishnav religion from the Vedas. The author has 
collected materials to prove that Vaishnavism existed 
during the pre-Buddhist, Buddhist and Post-Buddhist 
periods. “here is not a shadow of doubt that 
Vaishnavism existed before the advent of Buddha. 
Accounts of the lives and teachings of the Vaishnav 
reformers have been given in brief. The discussions 
on the radical reforms introduced by Chaitanya in 


a text- 


Bengal and Ramanand in the United Provinces 
and Bihar are interesting though not thorough. 


The descriptions of some of the Vaishnav saints 
speak volumes but are not up to the mark. Madhva 
has throughout been spelt as Madhava who is however 
other than Purnaprajna. Lives and traits of the 
characters of Tulsidas, Ramanand and Ramdas are 
very meagre. Accounts of some of the living 
Vaishnav leaders are, however, passable. 
AMULYA CHARAN VIDYABHUSAN 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

Sketches in Pen, Pencil and Brush by Kanu 
Desai, with an Essay by Verrier Elwin, 
The Golder Vista Press, Fetter House, Fetter 
Lane, London. Price not mentioned, Printed 
by B. Rawat at Kumar Printery, 2707 Raipur, 
Ahmedabad, and perhaps ta be had there. 


This slender volume is far more valuabie than 
its physical dimensions might lead one to suppose. 
Of the thirteen sketches, the following are in colours: 
1) The War-Path, (2) In the Untouchable Quarters, 
i The Prayers, (4) East and West, (5) The True 
Vaishnava. There are also a silhouette of the 
Mahatma on the cover taking a determined stride, 
a silhouette of his face with eye-glasses on the title- 
page, and three pen and ink sketches of the Sabarmati 
Ashram and Gandhiji’s cottage there. The Frontispiece, 
entitled “Lead, Kindly Light,’ is in gold and black. 
It is also printed in black on the orange jacket. 
The “Essay” of Rev. Verrier Elwin is sub-divided into 
the following sections: The Explorer, The Ascetic, 
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The Labourer, The Poet and Artist, The Rebel, The 


Spirit of Jov, The Heart of Sorrows. The Devotee, , 


The Lover of Men, and The Universal Soul. In these 
the writer has “tried to portray Mahatma Gandhi in 
the forms in which he ‘has touched my heart and 
help:d me,” giving in some passages an interpretation 
of some sketch or other by the Artist. For example, 
iu “Tae Explorer” he writes : 

“OF all Kanu Desai’s pictures T think my favourite 
is the one entitled variously ‘In Search of Truth’ 
or ‘Lead, Kindly Light. There is spiritual genius 
as well as great art in this conception of the explorer 
stepping out into the darkness. with just sufficient 
light for his immediate needs. G. K- Chesterton has 
written somewhere of the mystery of the human back; 
Kanu Desai has caught this mystery—the back of the 
Mahatma, dignified, bent yet vigorous in its sublime 
purpose.” 

Again : 

“One of the earliest lovers of the ‘untouchables’ 
in Gujarat was the poet Narsinha Mehta, author of 
the sone, ‘He isa true Vaishnava who knows how 
to melt -at another’s woe!’ Kanu Desai has given 
us a symbolic picture of the tender and noble spirit 
of Narsinha Mehta brooding over the Mahatma and 
inspiring him with his own great love. In another 
picture he has shown us the Mahatma in the ‘nn- 
touchable quarter of a village, his friends crowding 
about him, bringing their children to him, responding 
to his love.” 

Mr. Kanu Desai’s portraitures of the dignified 
figure of the ‘untouchable’ mother and of the refined 
faces- of the ‘untouchable’ girls are true to life in 
many cases, not idealizations; for many a person 
among that class one finds who are not in the least 
mean- or sordid-looking. 

There is no space to show by actual quotation how 
full of insight many of Rev. Verrier [lwin’s inter- 
pretations of the aspects Mahatma Gandhi’s personality 
are. We conclude with his interpretation of another 
picture : 

“The picture ‘East and West’ in this collection 
reveals to us something of the possibilities of intimate 
fellowship and mutnal service between India and 
England. Here is: England at. the feet of India— 
where she ought to obe—making some reparation for 
the years which India has spent under the feet of 
England. Such a new relationship of service rather 
than domination will do great honour to England. 
The picture is a permanent challenge to ‘the people of 
England to comein humility and love to serve their 
Indian brothers. The picture also promises those 
whe will do so an untold-of reward of friendship and 
affection. The Mahatma. of course, would not himself 
put it like that. Like Christ, it is his joy ‘not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister,’...” 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


CONFIDENTIAL TALKS TO YOUNG MEN 


By Prof.  Satyavrata Siddhantalankar, 
Gurukula University, Kangri, Hardwayr, 
Published by Atma Ram and Sons, Anarkait 
{Hospital Road), Lahore. 


This book has been written as a guide for 
students. The author is himself a teacher of the 
Garukula University: It is a pity that people with 
no special knowledge of the difficult science of 
“Sexology” should rush into print and assume the 
rôle of a teacher in sex matters to young students. 
The book is full of inaccuracies and is a biassed 
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production. Quotations from eminent authors have 
been taken out of their contexts to give au apparent 
stipport to the author’s views. For instance, on page 
171, the atthor cites a passage from Albert Moll’s 
Child and apparently tries to 

rove the harmfulness of an abuormal practice. 
{f the author had carefully considered the views of 
Moll he would have seen that the conclusions arrived 
at by that eminent sexologist were entirely op osed 
to his own. This book lays an unwarranted emphasis 
on the supposed harmfulness of certain physiological 
manifestations in sex life and will needlessly frighten 
young paople. The book is positively a mischievous 
one though written with the best of intentions. 

G. BOSE 


THE HOLY AND THE LIVING GOD 


By M. D. R. Willink, S. Th. London: Messrs. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Museum Street. 
1981. Pages 293. Price 10s. 


Most readers will be conversant with Professor 
Otto’s book The idea of the Holy. Mr. Willink 
ina prefatory note points out that he Had been. 
working at the same theme since 1911 before Dr. 
Otto’s book appeared. The purpose of the book is 
to show that “behind the unfamiliar and 
distasteful symbolism of a bygone age which we find 
in the Old Testament there is a vision of real powers 
at work, and that possibly some of the lack of 
energy in our spiritual life which we regret to-day 
is due to our having, in discarding the old symbolism, 
lost some of the power of the real underlying truth 
for which it stood. The idea of the Holy, too, taken 
as a background thought in the minds of prophets 


and Jawgivers, appears to me to throw light on many - 


thines both in the Old and New 
are otherwise obsecure.” (Page 9), 

The author is concerned throughout the book 
with showing the development of the idea of the 
Holy and is equally insistent on the great loss we 
have sustained owing to the fact that the idea has 
been belittled in modern thought. “This idea is 
two-fold. The holy power .of which, as Professor 
Otto says, all peoples seem to be aware as something 
more in their universe—the divine in whatever form 
ig is conceived; and the visible things which belong 
in some way to the holy, the “hallows.” which to: 
some extent partake of its nature. Beeause this 
power is outside our experience we cannot describe 
it or its workings or attributes adequately.in terms 
of our plane of existence. But we have no others. 
We haye to use anthropomorphic ideograms which 
those who use them know do not express fully what 
is in their minds, and which those who are not in 
the same way conscious of the power take literally 
and. misunderstand.” 

The book should be of special interest to Indian 
readers. It has been frequently observed by students 
of Indian religions that the idea of the Holy seems 
to be of lcsser importance than other conceptions of 
God. Here is a book which emphasizes that idea 
and Indian students will do well to compare the 
presentation of God as Holy with their conceptions 


of the Deity. eee 
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THE SUPERSTITION OF KHADI 
By & Ramanathan, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
N. 8. Varadachari 
This is a discussion on khadi carried -on between 
a city-bred advocate of the machine age and two 
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often 
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met : 
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_# prominent khadi workers of Andhra and Tamil 
‘- Nad. Unfortunately, the discussion has grown 


acrimonious at times, on the part of the former. 
But the chief point raised by Mr. Ramanathan 
deserves some consideration. 


He claims that scientific knowledge should be 


taken advantage of in lightening human labour and 
in bringing prosperity to our land by the increase 
of production. Instead of this, he finds the masses 
being deliberately taken back to the ancient, ineffici- 
ent days of craftsmenship, petty proprietorship and 
its attendant evils. 

It may be said however that craftsmanship and 
petty proprietorship need not necessarily go with 
the evils from which Indian villages have suffered 
in the past, just as machines need not be held 
responsible for the evils suffered by industrial 


=> givilizations at the present day. The ultimate cause 


lies neither with machines nor with particular systems 
of proprietorship. It rests in the end with human 
nature. If humanity learns its lesson of service well, 
the real time will come for making a choice between 
increased production through machines on the one 
hand and petty craftsmanship on the other. But 
situated as. India is today, an unwilling raw-material- 
supplier to British industries, she cannot afford to 
think of the above problem. That should rather be 
left. for nations who build their own machines and 
then manufacture. Hor India, the choice lies only 
between starvation on the one hand, and the meagre, 
but steady relicf offered by the charkha on the 
other, Mr. Ramanathan will perhaps fmd the best 
answer in Mahatma Gandhis own words : 

“No one suggests that hand-spinning should 
replace any wage-earning occupation...It has always 
been regarded as a supplementary occupation.” “The 
only question that a lover of India and humanity 
has to address himself to is how best to devise 
practical means of alleviating India’s wretchedness 
and misery. No scheme’ of irrigation or rather 
agricultural improvement that human ingenuity can 
conceive can deal with the vastly scattered population 
of India or provide work for masses of mankind who 
are constantly thrown out of employment-.--What is 
the work that these men and women can easily do 
in their own cottages so as to supplement their 
very slender resources ? Does anyone still doubt that 
it is hand-spinping and nothing else ?” 


o BENGALI & SANSKRIT 


BRAHMAVIDYA 
By ©. Debendra 
Published by the 
- Masjidbare Street. To 
sellers in Calcutta, 


Mohan Chakravarti. 
author at  583-B. 
be had of all book- 
Price Re, 1. 


The book under review is a Bengali commentary . 


on the Kathopanisad, together with a Sanskrit tika 
by the author himself, mainly based on Sankara’s 
Bhashya. Both in his Bengali commentary and the 
Sanskrit quotations the author has ably dealt with 
the principal ideas and teachings of the Upanisad 
and has been very careful all throughout to bring 
out their practical bearing on the -life of a spiritual 
seeker after truth. From a study of the commenta- 
ries it appears that the author has tried to approach 
the deeper truths of the Katha, the most fascinating 
perhaps of the ten principal Upanishads from the 
right spirit of Sraddhka, and not from a mere 
academic view-point. This also has enhanced the 
value of the book to a considerable extent. 


_ of contributions 
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The style is simple and elegant. We hope that 
this edition of the Katha; embodying the most 
ennobling story of WNachiketas, unravelling the 
eternal mysteries of Death, will commend. itself to 
all those, who delight in studying the Hindu” Sastras 
for spiritual guidance and solace. 7. O o? 

SAROJ Kumar Das 


BENGALI 


BRAHMA-SANGIT 

Elevenih dation. Sadhuran 
Samaj, 211 Cornwallis Street, 
Pages 102+ 1112. Price: paper covers 

Re. 1-14 ; and ‘Rs. 2-6, Rs. 2-8, Rs. 2-10 

and Rs. 2-12 according to different styles of 

binding. 

This neatly printed book of hymns and other 
religious songs contains more than 2,150 songs in its 
twelve hundred pages. For convenience of reference, 
there are: {1) contents, with the songs divided into 
chapters according to subjects ; (2) alphabetical index 
of first lines ; (3) index of kirtans arranged according 
to tal and tune. The book also contains mottoes 
indicative of the teachings of the Brahmo Samaj, the 
fundamental truths of Brahmoism, and a form of 
Brahmo divine service with a brief exposition. The 
Rag or Ragini and tal of each song is given under it, 
and if there is any musical notation of it in any book, 
the name of the book is also given. 

Most of the songs are in Bengali. Besides these 
there are some Sauskrit, Hindi and Urdu songs in 
Bengali script, with explanatory foot-notes. 

Most of the songs belong to the modern period of 
Indian history. In addition to these, some hymns of 
the Vedic Rishis and of Kabir, Nanak, Mira Bai and 
other saints have been added. Of the modern writers 
of songs whose compositions are included in the book, 
several do not belong to the Brahmo Samaj. The 
largest number are trom the pen of the Poet Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, he being responsible for about five 
hundred. 

The Committee entrusted by the Sadharan Brahmo- 
Samaj with-the publication. of this volume have made 
a wise selection. It shows eatbolicity of spirit, feeling 
for poetry and an ‘ear for musie. The e2iting bears 
ale throughout of the carefulness and method 
characteristic of Mr. Satish Chandra Chakravarti 
Secretary to the Committee. The eighth paragraph of 
his Preface evinces‘ spiritual insight. The book is fit’ 
to bs used by all devout Bengali-speaking persons. 
believing in a Supreme pirit. - 


Braknio 
Caleta. 


JAYANTI-UTSARGA 

Viseabhareatt Granthalaya, 210 Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. Pp. 499 Royal Svo. Price 
Rs. 3-8. 

This is a neatly printed and weil got-up collection 
on different aspects of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s work in literary and other fields and tributes 
to him by various writers; presented to him on the 
occasion of his septuagenary. Writers of the older 

eneration like Sir J. C. Bose, Jaladhar Sen, Sir P, C. 
ay, Nagendranath Gupta, Mrs. Kamini Ray, Pramatha 
Chaudhuri, Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, ete., are among 
the contributors. There are many younger writers, 
too. An interesting and instructive volume ` 


RAMANANDA CHATTERJER 


MARATHI. 


UJJAYINI MARGADARSHIKA 
By Keshav-rao Bulawant Dongre. Pp, 196 + xvviit, 


with one mip ant 16 illus. (Alijah Darbar Press, 
Gwalior). Re. 1-8. 


Ujjain, the first capital of Maharajah Sindhia and 
the stage on which Kalidas played, may well dispute 
with Benares the title of “the Athens of India,’ only 
that its glory departed long ago, while Benares is 
still a living centre of Hindu religion and literature. 
But the name of Ujjain is inseparably bound up 
with the golden ageof Sanskrit literature. A guide 
book to this city was long neaded and the present 
work supplies that want in a way that leaves nothing 
to be desired, considering its scope and size. The 
author is himself a well-read man and has utilized 
the best sources of information, epigraphic and literary 
(pirticularly the erudite work of Luard and Lele 
on Malwa). He has besides had the great advantage 
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of having acted as Magistrate of Ujjain, s0 that he a 
writes with accurate and firsthand knowledge of — 
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the place. 

After a short geographical sketch, he traces full 
its history (in the Hindu, Buddhist, 1 
Maratha periods) and describes its religious shrines 
and holy days, its famous temples and places worth 
a visit. The work concludes with the stages on the 
various roads that passed through Ujjain (as a 
pivotal point) in the Mughal. age (taken from J. 
Sarkar’s India of Aurangxib: statistics, topography- 
and roads) and a very serviceable programme for 
visitors. The plan of the city and its envitons is 
very useful, while the printing and illustrations are 
beautiful and distinct. We wish this admirable hand- 
book were translated into Hindi and issued in a 
cheaper form (in paper cover) for the benefit of the 
pilgrims from all parts of India to whom the Avanti 
of Vikramaditya and Kalidas is not dead, but a 
“city of the soul.” 

J, SARKAR 





GLEANINGS 


The Hobby of a Millionaire’s Son 


_ All children love animals. But in the ease of 
rich men’s children the hobby takes a more or less 
novel and expensive turn. To keep an elephant 
and use it as a diving platform is the newest 
hobby of a millionaire’s son in Florida. 
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-Child Diving from the Back of an Elephant 


The Archer Fish 


This fish, found widely in the Indian Arche- 
pelago, has the unique habit of catching insects 


41—11 


- desired 


by spouting water from its mouth. The drops 
of water are surely aimed and, enveloping the 
insect, cause it to fall into the water ; 
it is instantly seized as prey. It can project a 
drop of water to the height of 4 or 5 ft. Another 
species of fish, akin to this and also a Javanese 
one, possesses the same power, and the Chinese 
in Java keep it for their amusement, causing 
it to practise its art by placing insects within its 
range. 


- 





The Archer Fish 


Women of Far Off Lands 


All women of Africa, contrary to the usual 


belief, are not dark. The Arab women of Sahara _ us = 
are fair and elegantly dressed. eae 
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A young dancer from Bali 





The Padang women of Burma wear this curious 
collar of brass rings A veiled Arab woman 











The Empress Zaoditu of Abyssinia 


Scalping among Indians 


Wavrin, a Belgian explorer, 
some of the unknown regions 
of South America and penetrated into some of 
the most difficult tracts of the country. After 
traversing large areas of forest, he reached the 
«istrict of the Jivaro Indians, who still practise 
the cruel custom of scalping their enemies. After 
they have killedthe enemy they carefully cut away 
the hair and the skin of the head and face and 


Marquis de 
recently explored 
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A Woman’s Head kept as Trophy 


bring it away. The flesh and. the skin is then 
stuffed with pebbles and sand and, by means of 
a process of shrinkage, reduced -to a small size, 


so that the model can be held in the hand. This 
reduced head is then hung in the houses of the 
Jivaro Indians as trophy. The picture shows 


the shrunk face of a woman victim of this tribe. 
The contrast between the small face and the 
flowing hair is particularly striking. 


a 


a n a 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD | 


Miss Prapuavatt Basu has taken the M.sc. 
degree in Chemistry, a subject in which no woman 
student has hitherto taken this degree. 

Miss SurAMA Mirra passed the M. A. 
examination in Sanskrit in 1930 and has obtained 
a research scholarship from the University of 
Calcutta and is now engaged in research under 
Professor Surendranath Das-Gupta. 

Miss Prirt Gurra stood first in one of the 


groups of Sanskrit in the M.A. examination of 
the Caleutta University this year. 


Mes, Prana Baners, the wife of Professor — 
Amiya Chandra Banerji of the University of 
Allahabad, has been appointed an Honorary 
Magistrate of Allahabad for two years. She will 
try only juvenile cases, and no political cases will 
be brought before her. 
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Miss Priti Gupta 





Miss Prabhavati Basu 





Miss Surama Mitra Mrs. Prabha Banerji 





The Private Citizen’s Plight 


Jt was only the other day that a Lord Chief 
Justice of England drew attention to the new 
tyranny that is ruling the lives of men of today, 
and this in spite of the existence of an extreme 


form of democracy.. No less emphatic is 
the decisive opinion of Mr. Hilaire Belloc 


about the powerlessness of private citizens. But, 
like a militant . man, Mr. Belloc refuses to bow 
down to the new tyranny. In G. K’s Weekly, 
he urges the private citizen to make a begmning 
by doing the little that can be done: 


There never was atime in the the history of 
Europe when the private citizen had Jess to say to 
public affairs; there never was a time when he was 
more arbiirarily governed and had the whole of his 
life—even to its domestic details—imposed upon him 
by no choiec of his own, | 

This truth is particularly evident in such a crisis 
as we are passing through today. Our currency has 
been ruined through no fault of our own by half a 
dozen bankers, through their greed of usury and 
ignorance of Europe combined ; those bankers them- 
selves, much as they were to blame, were dependent 
upon the international forces centred in New York. 
‘If, later on, we have not enough to eat in England, 


the private citizen will have had nothing to do in” 


producing the rationed famine and will have very little 
power to relieve it. He has nothing to say to the huge 
taxes which burden the tilling of the soil; he has 
nothing to do with the freight system which imposes 
a further burden; he has no control whatsoever over 
the great monopolies—such as the milk trust—at whose 
merey he stands and over the money-lending trust, to 
which in the great majority of cases the farmer’s land 
is mortgaged. He is not even allowed to criticize the 
publie men who govern him, for any attenipt at 
exposing their corruption is narrowly watched by 
the lawyers—and no printer dares to take the risk. 

Tt would seem therefore that in the increasing peril 
which threatens the country today the private citizen 
ean do nothing. 

Yet he can do somethine—very little though that 
something is. In some slight measure we can each of 
us retard disaster if disaster is to come. or alleviate 
the heavy strain, if we are spared to suffer no more 
than a heavy strain. The duty-of the private citizen 
in this regard is two-fold, part of it negative and part 
of it positive. | 

The negative part is for each of us himself to dis- 
believe in whatever he is told by the-silly and corrupt 
politicians, and especially by the official press, and to 
proclaim his disbelief to others. It is a primary 
duty, as things now stand, for each of us to combat 
with all the vigour at his command that source of 
d-nger which proceeds from the publie advisers of our 


WORLD AFFAIRS FROM THE WORLD’S PRESS 


lamentable social system. They are at sixes and sevens. 
They are not considering the good of the Common- 


‘wealth but each his own bid for notoriety or money, and 


even where some ofe of them has takèn up a particu- 
lar fad of his own and may be supposed sincere about 
it he does so with no instruction, no knowledge of the . 
circumstances, no judgment. We have a conspicuous 
example of that in the worst case of all—that owner 
of the Yellow Press who is always shouting for the 
taxation of Englishmen’s food that he may benefit his 
compatriots overseas. -When there is apparent 
unanimity in the advice given to guide the publie in 
their bewilderment, it is asinine almost in proportion 
to its unanimity. | 





a 


The Situation in India 
She New Republic has the following editorial 
note on the situation in India: 


It is warin India. Mahatma Gandhi has again 
been arrested, and ‘it is reported that he may be exiled 
to a remote island in the Inuian Ocean where he can 
be held incommunicado. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru- 
has been given two years’ hard labour, Other leaders 
have also been imprisoned, and the jails will doubtless 
presently be overflowing. A few persons have already 
been killed, but the present loss of life is as nothing 
compared. with what may be expected during the 
coming weeks and months. The new Viceroy, the 
Earl of Willingdon, is acting with the harshness 


appropriate to the mood of the new so-called National, 
actually Conservative, - government’ in England. 


Technically, the break came over the proposed new 
-measures in India “to preserve order.’ Mr. Gandhi 
protested against them, asked for a conference with 
the Viceroy, warned him of- the possible resumption 
of non-violent non-co-operation. The Viceroy inter- 
preted this as asking for a conference and at the same 
time making a threat, and the arrest of Mr, Gandhi 
followed promptly. However, the theoretical causes 
for the situation are not important; before the Indian 
delegates to the Round Table Conference had left 
London, they knew that a resort fo force, whether 
passive or active, was almost inevitable. The repressive 
measures which will now be undertaken are about as 
comprehensive as they could possibly be. The Govern: 
ment will outlaw the Indian National Congress, forbid 
it the use of the mails, lock up all its leaders under 
a hundred-year-old law without trial, put down all 
public meetings even more ruthlessly (and bloodily) 
than before. The Hindus meanwhile propose a 
restoration of the anti-English boycott, which indeed 
has never been ‘wholly suspended. Despite Mr. 
Gandhi’s* pleas. against violence, it is almost certain to 
be employed, since the more radical Nationalists, who 
are growing in numbers and importance, have long 
opposed his pacifism. Already there have been severa 
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attempts, some successful, at assassination of English 
Ofiiciais; particularly in Bengal. : 


The Late Mr. €. P. Scott 


The same paper makes the following graceful 
observations on the -occasion of the death of 
Mr. C. P.’ Scott, the universally respected editor 
of The Manchester Guardian, and the. doyen of 
English journalists : oe 


Mr. ©- P. Scott, editor of The Manchester 
Guardian for six decades, who died on New Years 
‘Dav, has been. called in dozens of newspaper tributes 
“the grand old man of journalism’; and the phrase 
was not undeserved. In his anonymous profession 
there are only three or four men with world-wide 
reputations, and nearly all the others in recent years 
have been purveyors of trash for the semi-literate ; they 
are important, as a baby playing with a Mills bomb 
is important, but in no sense are they worthy of the 
respect which goes toa majority of the men eminent 
in other occupations. Mr. Scotts career is another 
tribute to the irreplaceable, unapproachable value of 
personal character ; this was the thing which made a 
newspaper of limited circulation, although it is 
published in a provincial English city, one of the 
world’s two or three most respected journals, a power 
in national, imperial and “world polities. This remains 
true today, even though - most of the political beliefs 
for which Mr. Scott stood are now at a lower ebb in 
English life than they were at any time in his career. 
He never hesitated to assume his readers to be ‘as 
intelligent and honourable as himself, and while the 
mob always ignored him, he drew into his circle men 
and women throughout the world who welcomed such 
assumptions and the journal which expressed them. 
It is often said that the- sort of journalism of which 
The Guardian is an exemplar is now passing,- being 
foreed out by the weight of chain ownership and 
syndication, and in general this is true. Yet there is 
uo doubt that a man of his abilities could 
mark in newspapers of any sort, just as there is no 
doubt that his own paper will long continue to bear 
witness to his qualities. 


The Greatness of China 


The Japan Weekly Chronicle would not have the 
cultural achievement of China belittled by anyone. 
lt writes: : 

Some of the apologists for agression nowadays 
declare that there is no such country as China, but 
simply a chaos with a common geographical name. 


They even deny large sections the geographical name.. 


But China has passed through tribulations before, 
has been conquered and has absorbed her conquerors. 
-It was a civilized country when the British Isles 
and Japan alike were in a very primitive stage of 
culture, and there are many who believe that it will 
survive its present troubles and be great again while 
the rest of mankind has as many shifts as the 


kaleidoscope. Of late years much interest has been 
shown in the historical connections between China 


and Europe. These have been so slight that the 
two civilizations stood entirely 
almost be supposed to have originated on different 
planets. Yet slight as they were, they have a record 
stretching back many centuries. In comparison the 
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contacts between Japan and Europe are a thing of 
yesterday, though they- have been very momentous. 


.-Mr. G. F. Hudson, writing on Sino-luropean _ con- 


says that “although Japan is part of China 
in the wider sense, he excludes it from the study 
which he presents to his readers. This is a reminder 
that in the wider sense China was not a country im 
the sense, of its being one of those explosive units 
like most of fhe European countries and Japan. 
Tt was a civilization which overcame its neighbours 
by its superiority. The modern State is by mo means 
the last word in constructive human wisdom : rather 
is it the outcome of war, serviceable for protecting 
its subjects from equally bellicose neighbours, bub 
predatory and uncomfortable to live with—held, 
together mainly by the ‘cultivation of national prë 
judices. The Roman Empire at its best was far 
superior, but was never free from the military burden. 
In India there: was a growth somewhat similar to 
that of China, through culture rather than by force 
of arms: but in India it was a religious culture, and 
has consequently become an oppression, 
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tacts, 


The Economic Inefficiency of America 


In spite of her reputation as a rich country, 
America is not particularly strong in economie 
thought. A. writer in America draws attention 
to the economic inefficiency of the United States : 


An alarmihe feature of the preasent economic crisis 
is the evident intellectual bankruptcy of those’ who 
should be leading the nation back to prosperity. The 
politicians, the publicists and the professors have 
answered the general publie’s inarticulate demand for 
ouidance by unsupported assumptions and dubious 
theories which have been used by the bankers and the 
business men, to excuse what was, in many instances 
their owi ineptness and bad judgement. It is reason- 
able to suppose that their unwillingness to face -facts,. 
and their tendency to seek safety in catch phrases 
is not a result of our economic instability; but a 
cause of it. | 

This attitude is revealed wherever our leading 
lights have to deal with unfavourable objective evidence. 
For instance, when confronted with the fact that, 
like improvident savages, © we- experience some 
periods of abundant plenty and others of extreme 
want, they did not admit that this showed woefully 
bad management. Instead, they invented the “business 
cycle,” and assumed that this instability was quite 
beyond human control. Now a “cycle” implies the 
motivation of a-constant cause, yet even a casual 
study of our economic history makes it plan that 
both good times and lean have been the result of a 
variety of factors, and frequently of some unique 
combination of circumstances. If is true that certain 
faults in ozr system tend to exaggerate the effects 
of unfavourable situations but intelligent leadership 
could eliminate them. Yet here is {the difficulty, 
for our economic leaders have been taught to consider 
these faults as virtues or at least necessary evils. 
with a convenient 
theory instead, of doing anything to alter them. =~ 

The blame for this type of thinking rests on “our 
universities. Our acknowledged oracles may be divided 
into two groups, those who are university products 
and become professional economists, and those who 
are so wealthy that their opinions carry great weight 
with the press. If they are self-made men, they are 
listened to with greater awe, though the fact is that 
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most men rise to` the top by uninspired diligence 
rather than inspired intelligence. Their ideas are 
generally ‘only a rehash of the professional edonomist 
plus an occasional whimsey of their own which if 
suggested by anyone of lower rank than a millionaire 
would probably cause its author to_be placed under 
restraint. So, with a few exceptions, the bulk of our 
cconomic. leaders’ thought is moulded by our secular 
universities. | 
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The Achievement of the Twentieth Centizy 


That the presént century has seen the 
‘disappearance of many ancient and honoured 
ideals is undisputed. But the most important 
question is whether-it has created any new ideals 
to replace them. It has not, is the opinion of 
many distinguished thinkers. A writer in World 
Unity Magaxine dwells on the purely negative 
aspect of the spiritual and intellectual achieve- 
ment of the twentieth century : 


The first quarter of the twentieth century finds an 
increasing number with their foundations erumbling. 
Men and women are doing many things but thousands 
are wondering if there is any point to it all. People 
everywhere are busy with numerous tasks but not 
quite sure «whether one pursuit is more important 
` than another. The pictures which have upheld and 
organized men’s motives, aims, and values in the 
past have been destroyed: From many indications 
it is evident ‘that there is an increase in the number 
of individuals who sincerely ask: “Is.life worth the 
es Ts all this struggle leading to any particular 
oa 
8 Walter Lippmann in his ` “Preface to Morals” 
suggests ‘that “the modérn man has freed himself 
-from many ofthe so-called superstitions, but ho has 
nof made peace with the underlying conditions which 
give rise to the need of his old ideas.” The destruc- 
tion of the old standards and ideals has furnished 
many a. thrill, but now. that- these standards are 
knocked down, the destroyer too often is like the 
young man, “all dressed up with no place to go.” 

Professor Jay William Hudson, a contemporary 
American philosopher; fittingly described this very 
large class of humanity when he said: “The nian 


of today has thought just enough to see the fallacies . 


in the traditional forms of what used to be the great 
verities. He has-not thought enough to see that 
these great verities need not disappear merely because 
their ancient reasons are faulty. Above all, be has 
not. thought enough to adjust these. verities to all the 
new means of proof that a complete logic insists upon 
before a final judgment is made. The modern man 
has thought enough to deny great things; he has 
not thought enough to affirm great things.” . 
Not having the trusted standards of the past to 
guide them, many follow the impulse of the moment. 


- Pleasure seeking in the indulgence of the physical ' 


has become a dominant characteristic of the age. 
Much of life seems’ to be taking the line of least 
resistance. Hedonism has become widespread through 
Europe and America. It is an age of moral ‘scepti- 
cism and moral doubt. Many have lost their moral 
bearings. Some try to find a way, out by turning 
to the quest of power and knowledge... Others would 
substitute beauty and art for morals. It is plain, 
however, to the moral philosopher that _ neither 
knowledge nor art isa substitute for morals. In 


~ 
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relation tö this law of relative 


-many sections: there is a sex madness equal almost _. 


to the fires- of Corinth and Babylon. 
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The Orientalism and Occidentalism 

Mr. Masaatsu Yasuoka is a Japanese writer 
who is playing an importent rôle in propagating 
the principles of: Oriental morality as against 
Occidental intellectualism. In the Japan Magazine 
he writes on the contrast between Occidentalisn 
and Orientalism : | ; 


This fundamental principle of positiveness and 
negativeness may again be applied to relations between 
man and woman. Man is the typical example of 
the law of positiveness in human life, whereas that 
of negativeness is obviously represented by .woman. It 
is intuition rather than theory that teaches us what is 
manlike and what is womanlike. Sinewy muscles, 
clearness of brain and overflowing ambitiousness- give 
a manly. feeling. As for womanliness, on the contrary, 


it is a more spiritual and internal factor than- such 


material and external superiority possessed by mien ; 
affection rather than clearness of brain, altruism than 
ambition, and virtue than talent, afford the more 
agreeable feeling of womanliness. These are the most 
conspicuous differences between manhood and woman- 


“hood. 


It is very interesting -to find that Oriental culture 
sharply contrasts with that of the Oeeident in 
positiveness and 
negativeness. From various living „examples we may 
safely judge that Occidental ` civilization is remarkably 
positive, while Oriental civilization imvolves many 
factors distinctly negative. In other words, the 
culture of the West is of markedly extensible nature, 
hence materialistic, intellectualistic, utilitarian, and 
rather masculine. In keen contrast to it, Oriental 
culture is. very retrocessive, spiritual and negative. 
It is more aesthetic than utilitarian, more virtuous 
than intellectual, and rather womanlike than manlike. 
Jt is an undeniable fact that while Occidental 


civilization has a téndency to differentiate a single 


one into an infinite multitude, thus tending to express 
itself by shaping a form, Oriental civilization is 
always inclined. to unify complicated distinctions so 
as to comprehend as many as. possible. ; 
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Science’s Aim .- 
Scientific American emphasizes the disinterested 
mission of science in the following editorial note: 


Not long ago a layman asked us to explain the 
practical benefits accruing from Einstein’s ‘Theory 
of Relativity. From the manner of his asking, it 
seemed as though he expected us to tell him that 
this theory could be applied to the design of a 
new carburettor for his car, in the manufacture of 
anew paint, or for curing some disease. This is 
not intended to be facetious but merely illustrative 
of the haziness and even the misconceptions coneceri- 
ing the aim of pure science that have widespread 
existence in the minds of people in this day of 
almost universal knowledge. > | 

Recently Professor Einstein explained the aim 
of physicists in words which fundamentally, in our 
opinion, are applicable to all pure science. He stated 
that physicists are spurred on in their work, not 
by a desire to add to human comfort nor for 
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technological. advancement, -but merely to arrive at 
a better understanding of the nature of the Universe. 


The theories resniting from the physicists work, 


have their birth in speculation and are the product 
of observation and experience. -They lead. Professor 
Einstein said, to a simplification of our knowledge. 


In, recent years mankind has drifted farther and. 


farther away from the classical idea of culture for 
its own - sake, but we think theré are still but a 
few people: so practical as our questioner who, 
dpparently, must see an everyday application for 
scientific research or declare it entirely worthless. 
Abstract science leads on to thoughts of higher 
things, to the answer of such questions as “What 
is; maiter ?” and “What is life?” ; and ‘has as 
its ultimate goal, whether declared or not, the uplift- 
ing of man to «a mental plane ‘beyond anything 
he can now conceive. | eo 


Newton the Man 


_ In course of a review of Colonel Villamil’s 
book on the private life of Newton, the Journal of 
the Royal Society. of Arts gives the following 
interesting account of the life of Newton : - 


Every detail connected with the world’s great 
men is of interest, and Sir Isaac Newton was one 
of thé greatest among them. He possessed a mind 
of the most marvellous power of intuition. He had, 
as Henri Poincaré says, received “the divine spark.” 
No sooner was a problem ~ propounded than he 
sensed the solution. . 

This book is not a life of Newton, but a realistic 
picture of how he lived and worked, ‘a picture,” 
as Professor Einstein says in the foreword, “that 
has a real atmosphere very much more substantial 
than the old-legend of the ‘apple in’ the orchard.” 
To obtain such a picture would have been impossible 
for the ordinary student without a vast amount 
of research. This has been done for us with a 
great deal of success by, Colonel de Villamil, who, 
in the course of his investigation, has made some 
‘notable discoveries. The first of these was the finding 
of a completé inventory of the contents of Newton's 
‘house at the time of -his death in 1727, taken by 
order of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. This 
was the result of the author’s searches at Somerset 
House.-where the existence of the document was 
not known. It has been printed in the appendix. 


The inventory is so detailed that it would be possible 


to’ replace each piece of furniture as if was in 
Newtons time... | : F 

Tt is well known ` that certain . mathematical 
problems were solved by Newton without any statė- 
‘ment as to how the results were arrived at. This 
has led to the surmise that he employed methods 
of ‘calculation which were not known to the 
mathematica! world until a much later date.. On 
this’ subject Professor Einstein remarks in the 
foreword : “All mathematicians will be keenly interes- 
ted in Colonel de Villamil’s suggestion that Newton 
was the inventor of the calculus of variations, justly 
attributed by priority of publication to Lagrange. 
The suggestion would ‘provide a solution to- the 
problem as to how certain results which he obtained 
could have been determined, and deserves careful 
critical examination.” He hopes that Colonel de 
Villamil’s suceess will encourage. other students to 
take stock of unsuspected treasures which .may lie 
hidden in private libraries. 
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 triumph—the one supernatural, 


_of the revolution. ; 
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The author coneludes from the subject-matter. of 
Newton's- boòks that he did not care fọr poetry 


or. music, that he, was interested in travel, and 
that he read French easily. What was he like 
in private life? His portrait accompanying this - 


volume makes him look severe. He is said to have 
been deadly serious about everything and to -have 
seldom laughed. It is to be remembered that he 
was nob married, and had nothing to distract, him 
from intense scientific pre-oceupation. Yet in -spite 
of the pedestal on which he was placed he was the 


most modest of men. The inventory’ discloses the 


fact that he was fond of the colour red. “Everything 
in his house is detailed as crimson- -this living in 
an atmosphere of crimson is probably’one of the, 
reasons why Newton became rather irritable towards. 
the end of his life.” We wonder ! l 
It would be- interesting, though fruitless, te 
speculate on what even greater hvights Newton might 
have attained had he remained in the calm academie 
atmosphere of Cambridge; with ample leisure for 
research, instead of taking up work. ai the Mint in 
London. This latter, one would imagine, imyolving 
so much that was of a rountine- character, : could 
hardly have been congenial to a man of his supreme. 
intellect. Lo T 


Christianity. and Communism 

In the Yale Review, Mr. 8. K.” Ratelifte 
compares Christianity and Communism : 

‘Each system, Christianity or communism [said a 
“high Soviet official” to Dr. Sherwood Eddy], seeks a 
new social order based on social justice and co-operation 
in a classless society or equal brotherhood. Each 
believes in world-wide missionary propaganda and 
obedience to the call for world service, in the training 
of youth, and in instruction of the illiterate. Each, 
professes faith in the common man. : 

Each believes itself to -be the one hope of 
humanity, the saviour of the world. Hach is an 
absolute system, claiming to be the way and expecting 
to conquer the world ; each looks with aversion- upon 
the other, Y | 

Each believes in social service, entire loyalty of 
the individual to the cause. Each stands in theory 
for the simple life, condemnation.of selfish accumula- 


tion and unshared wealth, of profiteering ’ and social 
wrong. 


Each professes belief in a predestined reign of 
righteousness, where no rule-of force will be necessary. 
Each has been persecuted and violently opposed; 
each believes in costly struggle.. The orthodox section 
of each believes in an apocalyptic, cataclysmic world 
conflict, or Armageddon,, before the new order can 
the other nattiral—by 
the organized effort of the workers. , 
Comnunist differences : i, -r | 
A conception of the universe as materialistic 
mechanism, without a god; of man without a soul or 
an enduring personality of absolute worth. : 
Absolute loyalty to social control and to the cause 


Class hate in the class war. l , 

Destructive revolution, and government by coercion, 
dictatorship, as the means to an end. a 

An immediate new epoch Of social justice by 
compulsion ; subjection of the individual for the sake 
of social salvation. 
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| The Discovery of Element 87 


o Dr. A.S. Russell writes in Discovery about 
the isolation of a new element: 


_ Tas isolation of a now element has always 
appealed to tle poprlar mind and given to the 
scientist himself a more than ordinary thrill of 
discovery. A new clement, if you think of it, is a 
fact not only in our own little planet but throughout 
the universe; a fact, indeed for all time and for all 
spice, The admirable work of Harry Moscley a few 
years before the war showed the clement-finder for 
the first time exactly what task still lay before him; 
it snowed. that bebweén the very heaviest and the 
very lightest known elements there were still six 
awaiting discovery. Naturally . there has been a rush 
in the past decade to find these, and. quite a lot of 
human nature has crept into science in this rush. 

The first of the six to be found occasioned a row 
between investigators in Copenhagen and Paris and 
a dispute as to whether 16 should be ealled “hafnium” 
or “celtium’—a_ very stimulating and even healthy 
row that showed that the disinterested love of truth 
for its own sake could be mineled.- with a love for 
priority of discovery anda pretty taste in polemics. 
The second and third of the missing elements, 
“masurium”’ and “rhenium?” were claimed alike by 
Berlin and Prague. The fourth, “illiniam,?’ announced 
from Urbana, Ilinois, about two years ago, was 
found to be known as “florentium” by a few Italians 
as far back as 1923. This left two only, numbers 85 
and 87, and the realization that as soon as these 
were found clement-finding must for ever cease on 
this carth. l 

The most recent claim to have discovered element 
87 known as “ekacaesium,” has attracted more atten- 
tion in the Press and a more favourable reception 
by men of science than have earlier ones. Dr. Papish, 
an assistant professor ab Cornell, and his co-worker 
Mr. Wainer, have identified this new element by an 
X-ray examination of a preparation obtained from 
the rare mineral samarskite. The claim, however, is 
not the first. From time to time I have read in 
various journals of claims to have found both elements 
85 and 87, but nothing further about them seems to 
have happened. Recently at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute in the United States work has been pro- 
ceeding on missing clements by a new “magneto- 
optical” device, and last year the investigators there 
thought they had found element 87 and this year 
clement 85. I am told ‘that Dr. Papish was for part 
of the time one of this team, but that he dissociated 
himself from the results obtained and, as far as one 
can learn, rightly. He is known to be a cautious 
worker, critical of all he himself does, and without 
ihe sanguine temperament which thinks a mere hint 
of a thing is adequate proof of it. His high reputa- 
tion and the good credit of the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society, in which the discovery 
was briefly announced, encourage one to feel that the 
element has been discovered. 
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Social Economic Planying 


Almost everybody is agreed foday that rational 
planning of social and economic activities is one 
of the needs of the hour. There is an important 
article on this subject in the International Labour 
Review. In this article the writer is discussing ths 
question of control of such planning: 

Control should be collective; because the com- 
plexity of the phenomena to be controlled defies 
isolated offort. “The greatest need of the modern 
age,” Sir Arthur Salter stated in a publication issued 
in connection with the Amsterdam Congress, “is to 
bring the specialized inventions and specialized 
activitics of mankind under the control of collective 
reason. We have learnt at last that unqualified 
latssex-faire laissex-aller involves’ intolerable waste 
and intolerable injustice.” 


The control of collective reason does not necessarily 


‘mean control’ by the collectivity as such. The collecti- 


vity contains many ingredients in addition to reason, 
and for the contro! of social economic planning it 
is necessary to distil the reason from the’ unreason 
in the collectivity. As to the manner in which 
eollectlye reason should exercise control over social 
economic planning, it is as yet too soon to expect 
any agreement. While some would advocate a highly 
centralized system of national or international State 
machinery, others consider that the control of collec- 
tive reason might operate without any ultimate 
change in the po economie system, and that it 
might be limited in paré to the improvement of the 
framework of law, treaty and custom within which 
individual competition operates ; in part, to a collective 
leadership in finance and industry by those who 
direct the greatest concerns in each country: in part, 
as regards appropriate spheres of economic activities, 
to the more effective control and regulation by 
governments or special organizations representing the 
public interest; in part, and to a very important 
extent, to the co-ordination of policy between different 
countries through the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Organization. 


Control], we have suggested, should be not only 
collective but also social. This seems inevitable if 
we take account of the purpose of social economic 
planning. That purpose is human, The end to be 
aimed at in social economic planning must be the 
development of human. well-being, the raising of 
standards of living. The ultimate object of social 
economic planning is to secure that the growth of 
the world’s productive capacities can be utilized to 
raise world standards of living. Economic planning 
that is not social economic planning might aggravate 
and not alleviate the disequilibrium, might accentuate 
and not mitigate the maladjustment, of the world’s 
economic resources. Social economic planning involves 
not class-consciousness but end-consciousness. A. 
clear recognition of the end to be aimed at is essential. 
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Tibetan Manners and Customs 


In his “A Royal Pilgrimage to Kailasa,” 
Mr. S. Svikantaya has given us some idea of 
the manners and customs obtaining at present 
on the other side of the Himalayas. As it will 
prove interesting, we make the following excerpts 
from the article which appears in Quarterly 
Journal of the Mythic Society. ‘ 


The Tibetans met with in these journeyings are 
nomadic in their habits and modes of life. Someof them 
look more like apes than men in their picturesque- 
ly savage appearance. They are extremely ugly, 
varying in complexion from jet black to brown. All 
men wear large earrings in their left car, as do some 
Arabs. Amongst other ornaments, Bhutia women also. 
wear necklaces made of the tusk of the musk-deer. 
They are foul in their habits and do not wash. An 
ordinary Tibetan makes one feel physical revolt. 
Their cups or drinking vessels are not cleaned after 
or before use: their dishes are made of dirt and. flour. 
They eat with their teeth black with sordes. Their 
dress is hard as hide with dried dirt. Apart from the 
conditons of life, even. superstition puts a premium on 
dirt and grease. Their priesthood is, however, cleaner. 
Tibetans eat meat and other flesh, generally raw and 
dried up. The ‘Tibetans hate frying; they rarely 
cook and when they do so, they merely boil. For 
fuel, dama root and stalk and dung of yak, cow, 
sheep and horse are used. Bellows are sometimes used 
to make fire. When the Tibetan has killed a wild ass, 
he cuts it up and preserves the bits in his tent, 
away from the fire and the taste, it appears, improves 
with time. Butter is an important ingredient in- the 
dietary of the Tibetans: it is also used as oil for 
lighting lamps in houses and monasteries and for 
ornamenting walls by making flowers and animals. 
The Tibetan coolies make tea with butter and salt, 
since they dislike milk which is considered a kind of 
urine. Sattu (fried wheat powder) and rarely some 
kind of bread are also used. A yak’s rib serves as a 
spoon. They take intoxicants. They live in locally 
made tents and lead wandering lives, shifting from 
place to place, as it suits their faney, or wherever 
they can find pasture for their sheep. They carry 
provisions for their journeys in their coat pockets 
which hold their pipe, tobacco, knives, and bone- 
spoons, as well. As a protection against cracks, 
jaggery paste is used as a cosmetic to the face, 
especially by women, though it makes them look all 
the more ugly. They know their camping ground 
thoroughly. It is a wonder how thousands of sheep 
thrive in this bare and rocky country with only small 
bits of grass under clefts in stones. They use neither 
the Indian nor the Chinese calendar but that of 
Turkestan. ‘There is one leap year im every four but 
'Nibetan is always one year 


‘their prayer-wheels or 


behind the Chinese. - 


‘Their ways of counting days is strange,- Insertion of. 
two seventh days. an eleventh day without a tenth 
preceding it, duplication of Inckly days and omission 
of unlucky days are common features of the Tibetan 


calendar. They are well built. Men and women dress 
very much alike and, as the men have no beard 


growing, if is very difficult to tel the difference at 
first sight. They do not cut their hair bng keep it 
in the centre in front and plait it like women. 
following. the Chinese custom prevalent before the 
Revolution of 1911. Polyandry is practised. Generally, 
the eldest brother marries and, after two or three 
months, the woman becomes the wife of the younger 
brothers as well. Ifa widower has a grown-up 
married son, then the son’s wife is also the wife of 
the father. Ifa man marries a widow with grown-up 
daughters, all are considered as his wives. Talking of 
polyandry, one is reminded of an incident in Svami 
Vivekananda’s life which is related by Romain 
Rolland. “In the Himalayas, Vivekananda lived 
among Tibetan races, who practised polyandry. He 
was the guest of a family of six brothers, who shared 
the same wife; and in his neophytic zeal he tried to 
show them their immorality. But it was they who 
were scandalized by his lessons. ‘What selfishness! 
to wish to keep one woman all to oneself?” So one 
realizes the relativity of: virtue, as what is right at 
the bottom of the mountain is wrong at the top. 
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Tibetan Worship 


In the same article is briefly described the 
peculiar form of Buddhism which is in vogue 
in Tibet. The writer says: 


Here and there, piles of stones smeared with red 
earth are seen with sticks to which tied are rags of 
various colours. On some of the stones are carved 
Buddhist prayers. As flowers are rare, ,small stones 
are offered in their stead, every pilgrim adding one or 
two stones as he passes by. When you see relicious 
inscriptions, particularly “Om mani padme hum”—on 
rocks, houses, temples ; prayer-wheels with handles to 
turn them, wind and water-turned prayer-wheels, and 
the recital of prayer to the deity amidst the flutter of 
praying flags, you feel as if a kind of worship by 
machinery is provided. ‘Prayer made easy’ is what 
one would feel here as the Tibetans are revolving 
going round prayer-walls, 
When the day ends and the dark rocks stand out 
grim against the sky, all work stops and the pcople 
gather in the squares and open spaces and chant their 
evening prayers prostrating on the earth. -And at the 
religious festival of spring, the Lamas or monks wear 
strange and hideous .masks, in striking contrast to 
their gorgeous silk robes. “Om mani padme hum” 
means “O jewel in the lotus. flower, amen!” “Om” is 
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said to ċlose rebirth amongst the gods and is 
coloured white; “Ma” fights its freedom with the 
titans and is bine; “Ni” has its duel „with man and 
has the yellow hue; “Pad” secures its liberty from 
the animal is green; “Me” has to get salvation 
against tantalus and is coloured red; and “Hum” 
closes rebirth with the inhabitants of hell and is 
consequently black, Such as the symbolism of the 
mystic prayer-wheel, 
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Tagore’s Ideal of Womanhood ~ 


SE The Indian Ladies 


Magaxine publishes an 
article under he caption, “A munpse of Tagores 
Ideal of Womanhood” from the pen of “A Daughter 
of India” After analysing Tagores repugnance 
against the so-called modern woman, the writer 
propounds his faiths and beliefs in the goodness 
ot womankind. She proceeds: 





But, order is slowly coming out of chaos...Jt has 


been recognized that domestic life is not the only 
lite for women. As Dr.. Tagore tells us, “the - human 
world is woman’s world, be it domestic, or be it full 
of the other activities of life, which are human 
activities and not merely abstract efforts to organize. 
Tt is not only in the home that love bas yalue. 
Outside it also are individuals, whose several values 
have to be gauged and encouraged. Woman can 
extend her radiance of love beyond its boundaries on 
all sides, and even leave it, to prove her woman’s 
nature when the call comes to her.” 

Dr. Tagore hopes that the next civilization will 
he based, “not merely upon economical and political 
competition and exploration, but upon world-wide 
social co-operation ; upon spiritual ideals and reci- 
procity, and not upon economic ideals of efficiency.” 
Then, woman, he hopes, will get back her old influence 
and rogain her true place, “She will restore the lost 
social balance by putting her full weight into the 
creation of the human world.” She will bring a 
fresh mind to build up a spiritual civilization. “She 
must protect with her care all the beautiful flowers 
of sentiment from the scorching laughter of the 
scienee of proficiency. The world with its insulted 
individuals has sent its appeal to her. These must 
find their true value, raise their heads once again 
in the stun, and renew their faith in God’s lave 
through her love,” 


The German’s Fondness for Newpapers 


The Modern Librarian publishes | now and 
again valuable information regarding the library 
movement and all kindred subjects all the world 
over. The reader can learn from the following 
extracts the extent to which the Germans are 
cultivating their taste for news: 


The Berlin citizen reads a great desl, and avails 
himself of every opportunity to indulge in his 
favourite mental recreation. He reads in the morning 
op the way to work, and in the evening on the way 
home; he reads at breakfast, lunch and supper. He 
reads at home, in the restaurant and coffee houses ; 
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in the street going about his business. and in the. 


middle of traffic. In fact, he always reads newpapers. 
He hungérs for newsprint every minute of his life. 
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To provide for his needs, 80 daily papers arc 
published in Berlin, of which 11 have two daily 
editions, and one issues three, The other 69 appear 
only once a day, and out of these, 40 have only a 
purely local circulation. Two of the dailies are 
printed in English, one in Russian and another in 
Polish. 

Thirty-cight newspapers are published in weekly, 
and sometimes in bi-weekly and eyen tri-weekly, 
editions, and all these publications, weeklies “and 
dailies are read, more or less. Naturally, the Berliner 
has no time to scan every paper he buys from the 
first to the last page. Besides, the newspapers are 
issued in far too rapid succession. From 6 to 7 A. M. 
50 dailies are printed, one on the heels of the other; 
at 8 o'clock there is already a mid-day edition avail- 
able; at noon and at 2 P. M. evening editions come 
out; at 3o’clock, the largest issue of an evening 
paper is ready. From 4 to 8p, m. there is a wild 
scamper of evening papers throughout the stzceis. 
And between 9 and 10 at night, the provincial editions 
of next day’s dailies are on thelr way to the stations. 

The precise circulation figures of Berlin dailies are 
nob known, but on the whole, Berlin newspapers 


~ published daily an average number of 3,500,000 copics, 


not including the Ulustrated papers, weeklies and 
magazines. The circulation of illustrated weeklies is 
estimated at 2,000,000, and that of educational 
periodicals and magazines at about one million, 


Village Reconstruction 
“Back to village” & cry given currency 
in post-war days in England. Since then 
it is being repeated times without number in 
both the hemisphere. It cannot be too aptly 
repeated here in this unfortunate land of ours, 
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which requires Improvement and organization on 


modern scientific lines. The Rey. R. P. Pryce has 


contributed a thoughtful article on. rural 
reconstruction in The B. P. O. Co-oneratire 
Journal. He lays down some rules which the 


rural worker must take note of at the 


commencement of his work. He says in part: 

The first essential therefore is an  enquiry—as 
complete as it can be made—into the condition of life 
in the village or proup of villages where we are plan- 
ning to start sonie rural reconstruction activities. 
Village surveys have been made and the results of 
some, done extremely well, have been printed. Here 
are fifteen questions which I have used in this connec- 
tion. The list may ‘ot be exhaustive, but it will be 
suggestive of the kind of information that is required. 

1. Names of all members of family, caste, ages. 

2. Disease, mortality and causes, health of living 
members. | 

3. Literacy of each member, 

4. Clothing and bedding of cach member, 
_ 5. House, dimensions, rooms, ventilation, situation, 
ete. eee 
6. “Land, area, rice and tawr, garcten, rent, irriga- 
tion, etc. l | 
7. Other occupations, all earning members, if 
casual -work—number of days employed. 

8. Income from all sources in cash or grain, Ex- 
penditure—all kinds. 

9. Debts of all kinds—cash, grain, mortgage, rate 
of interest, for what purpose incurred, how much 
paid-up. 
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10. Cattle and all animals. 

ll. All implements, tools, utensils, furniture. 

12. Any improvements in house, Jand, method of 
eu tivation, ete. 

13. Character, industrious, quarrelsome, litigious. ete. 
ha Religion, enthusiastic, indifferent, independent, 
ete. 

15. Any useful remarks based on the observation 
of the enquirer. 


ee 


The Political Situation i 


_Stridharma has the following on 
‘political situation : 


Nothmg would be gained by merely ignoring the 
realities of the situation and persisting in a medieval 
rile. Anybody that is closely watching the cvents 

f these days can easily see that the Congress is the 
only political organization that commands such a wide 
support and inflrence in the Jand, that has the largest 
following and above all has the confidence of the 
masses. We find that with each day. with each week. 
and month, its strength both in number and prestige 
Is Increasing and people of all creeds and communities 
we rallying by its side. The nation’s sympathy is 
with the Congress which not even the most superficial 
observer can deny. To doubt these facts is like one 
wantonly shutting his or her eyes against day-Heht 
itself and denying its very existence. It may he 
asked “How is it that the Government have been able 


the present 


io challenge its authority ?” The answer is that very’ 


soon the Government will realize its mistake and its 
short-sighted policy. Therefore, it is the’ duty of those 
Itberal and moderate leaders who are now the 
confidents of the Government to advise ths Govern- 
ment in time to reconsider and revise its attitude 
towards the Congress so as to create a peaceful and 
ealm atmosphere for the Round Table Committees to 
commence their work of disenssine the new constitu- 
tion. Much has to be gained by a spirit of compro- 
mise, good-will and co-operations. If this tension of 
the political situation which is much worse now than 
ii was even at the time of the visit of the Simon 
Comnunission, should continue, the great work of 
the framing of the new constitution for India wil, 
in our opinion, be greatly hampered and is sure to 
end in complete failure. Therefore, we appeal to our 
Indian moderate and liberal leaddrs to impress upon 
H. E. The Viceroy and the Secretary of State the 
value of reconsidering their policy. The responsibility 
lies mofe Gu cur own leaders who are in a better 
position {o understand the real situation and the 
feeling of their country people and seek an immediate 
remedy consistent with the nation’s self-respect and 
honour. 


Religion on Trial a 


Swami Nikhilananda contributes an article 
under the above caption to the Prabuddha 
Bharata. Religion sometimes comes into disrepute, 
but when sanctified by reason and truth, it leaves 
all its horrors behind and becoms a fascinating 
thing for the people to follow. The Swami 
SAYS | ; 


This degeneration of religion is nota peculiar 


character of the present age alone. In this, as in 
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every thing cise, history only repeats itself. When- 
ever people banished from their mind the Mourad te 
cal attitnds, superstitions set in and theology flet 
the country with its fanciful dogmas. The resuscita-. 
tion of philosophy alone put the society into the 
right track of progress. The philosophy of the 
Upanishads came as a protest against the theology 
of the Brahmans and the Salmita of the Vedas and 
gave a new lease of life to the Hindu nationality. 
Another protest against the meaningless dogmas and 
erceds was made by Krishna during the Epic Period, 
and the Gita restored the correct bearing of the 
paths of Bhakti, Karma and Yoga in the light of 
Jnanam. Buddha raised his voice of protest against 
the meaningless and superstitious religious dogmas 
of his time, and in the wake of Buddha followed a 
wonderful upheaval of Indian national life in all 
directions. And lastly Shamkara  revivified the 
Hindu society by restoring the supremacy of reason 
and checking the wild extravagances of superstitious 
theology. But in the course of the past few centuries, 
we have again forgotten the lessons of Shamkara’s 
teachings, and this alone is responsible for the all- 
tound degeneration of Indian life, the effect of 
which is most noticed in {he realm of religion. | l 
A litlle more of philosophy and reasoning will 
eure many follies of religion. The strongest point 
of religion lies in its appeal to human ‘cmotion which 


if uncheked by reason, leads a man astray. Mysticism 
‘without careful self-analysis dupes net only the 


mysties but also others. A mystic must not be Atraid 
to lay his experiences before the rational mind. Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, the great mystic of the 
modern times, readily submitted himself to the test 
of the scientists and the rational people of Calcutta. 
He converted thé agnostic Vivekananda not by asking 
him to beleve blindly what he said or did, but by 
satisfying the doubts of his mind from the stand- 
point of Truth. The life:of Sri Ramakrishna furnishes 
us with the clearest example of how religion checked 
by reasoning at every step ultimately iIcads the 


aspirant to the highest Trath. 


The Saiva Cult 


Mr. Tamonash Das-Gupta has contributed an 
informative article on the religious cults of 
Bengal in The Calewia Review, About the 


Saiva cult he says: 


Between the Saiva and the Sakta cults the former 
is more ancient in Bengal. <A time came when the 
Saiva and the Bakta cults, though originally at 
loggerheads, compromised and Siva oceupied the 
position of the husband of Sakti or Durga. The 
Sunya Purana (10th century A. D.?) . incidentally 
refers to the God Siva and contains some fine 
devotional lines in this connection. Besides the 
Suya Purana, a class of literature giew up around 
Siva known as the Sivayana literature of which the 


Sivayanas of Rameswar and Ramkrishna are the 


most famous. A word may be said about the con- 
ception of the God Siva in Bengal. With the rural 
poets Siva became the God of agriculture and lost 
all Vedie prestige. Owing to the action and reaction 
of mutual influences among the rival cults, Siva was 
partly endowed with the attributes of the Buddha 
and thus we fnd Siva in meditation. According to 
some Siva in the Vedic days was known as the fierce 
God Rudra. But if has recently been found out that 
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Siva has no connection with the Vedie Rudra who 
was a different god. The worship of Siva was current 
among the Dravidian people in the Deccan, long 
before the introduction of the Aryan panthcon. Various 
vulgar attributes were sometimes given by the people 


to the god Siva and thus we get “godio ataa” 
afrad gra’? Thus the God had two sides—one 


local and another Pauranik, in his nature. The 
attribute of inaction that the God Siva took owing to 
Buddhistic influence made the God lose all charm for 
the people, which resulted in the gradual elimination 
of the Saiva cult from any place of importance. The 
downfall perhaps became rapid with the advent of 
Islam in Bengal. Islamites always found help from 
the Almighty and so did the followers of the Sakta 
cult, but Gaivites never received any active help from 
their god which was one of the reasons for the rapid 
rise of the Sakta cult and the gradual elimination of 
the god Siva from any position cf importance. 
Examples are not rare to prove this point from the 
Manasamangal poems, where Chand, the devout 
follower of Siva, suffered so much without receiving 
any help from his god, whereas, the follower of 
Manasa and Chandi received immense help from their 
respective deities. (Vede the Manasamangal and the 
Chandi-Kavyas in which Behula, Srimanta, Kalketu 
and others secured immediate help from their respec- 
live goddesses in times of need.) 


George Lansbury 


The Mysore Heonomice Journal publishes an 
inferesting account of My. George Lansbury by 


himself. We make the following extracts which 
will show him hunting for a job abroad and 
struggling hard for bread and butter for his 


family : 

The most important thing for me was, of course, to 
get work, I had never been out of work in my life 
before, but in this land [Australia] I found none for 
oe weeks although J was out eariy and late looking 
for ib. 

I oftered to labour on the roads or to do any kind 
of labouring or clerical work. I had imtreduetions to 
leading men in Queensland from the Bishep of 
Brisbane downwards. They were all very “kind, very 
sympathetic, but nobody could find me a job. — 

At last I got myself started at stone breaking, it 
was 2 kind of blue metal granite which broke both my 
heart and my hands while hammering at it. I struck 
to this only a short time, then took a job at a slaugh- 
ter house. I didnot have to kill the cattle but I had 
to assist in taxing them in for slaughtering, assist at 
getting them into Brisbane. I had never done any 
such work before and I loathed it. I felt then, as I 
feel now, that if most of us had to kill the animals we 
eat, we should be vegetarians. 

GETTING INTO DEBT. 

Finally, I threw uc this job because I was expected 
io work on Sundays. In those days J was a strict 
Sabbatarian, and. although down on my luck, I refused 
to break my principles. 


= So Í was out of work again, bul in a day or two 
I got a job with pick and shovel to help level the 
sports ground on which English team of cricketers 
were coming to play Australian saying : 


“Light hours work, 
Inight hours play, 
Bight hours sleop, 
And eight bob a day,” 


When this work was ended I again took my stand 
among the other workers at the emigration depot from 
which I was taken by a farmer. Before he engaged 
me he went through the usual dialogue, and said: 
“Take off your coat and roll up your sleeves, so that 
I may see what kind of arms you have got.” 

Satisfied, he also squeezed the muscles of my legs 
to sce if my physique was good enough to be onc ot» 
his farm-labonrers. When he had finished I felt as it 
I were a slave exposed for sale in the old plantation 
days of America. 

The farmer was to pay me £40 a year and my 
“tucker?” This meant, however, only an allowance of 
flour, beaf, tea and sugar. The mcat was always alive 
when it came to us—covered with maggots. My wife 
once cooked some of the meat in a pasty for me to 
take on the farm, and although it had only been 
cooked a few hours, I found the meat crawing out 
of my mouth. Our children, of course, needed milk, 
eges and butter. Those were bought from my employer 
with the result that at the end ot three months, [ 
owed him more than the wages he was suppored to 
pay me. | 

My experience on this farm convineed me that any, 
man of ordinary strength and will can very soon learn 
the work of a firm. In any case, F did. i helped to 
milk forty cows cach morning. I ploughed, used the 
harrow, hoed, helped to make fences and took part in 
the work of a pioneer, my employer had many acres 
of serub land to be cleared, 

What maddened me was the shocking rate of pay, 
the hopelessness of any improvements for a man in 
my position with a wife and three children, working 
from sun-rise to sun-down with no prospect but debt. 
I therefore went to my employer and told him F did 
not intend to stay the twelve months called for hy the 
contract he had made with me. 

“Pru Have You Locked Up.” 

“You must,” he roared at me. “I won't,” | replied 
grimly. | . 

“Jf you don’t PH have you locked up,” he exclaimed 
more loudly than before. 

“If you do you will have to keep my wife and 
family,’ I said, “you cannot murder them.” And J° 
walked out of the room. 

The end of the matter was that I hired a cart, 
packed our few belongings on it and went off. 

I got on another farm outside Brisbane and again 
took part In every process of work on it. Then a man 
whom I had met at various mectings when I was 
unemployed and who had become a friend, told me of 
a job in Brisbane. Without him and others, whose 
friendship I had made in similar circumstances, we 
should have done very badly indeed. 

This new job was as a parcel delivery man. I stuck 
at it for the rest of the time I was in Australia, My 
wage was fifty shillings a week and a house to live in 
at a place called Toowong, five miles out of Brisbane. 
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Problems of Indians in Malaya 


There has been lately a series of discussions 
in The Modern Review on the various aspects 
of the Indian problem in Malaya. These 
discussions do not seem to have impressed 
either the Government of India or our legislators 
in the Councils. It is sad though but true 
that our politicians do not interest themselves in 
the cause of ‘Indians abroad and do not do 
their bit for their countrymen away ‘from home. 
Although I realize the gravity of the pontical 
situation that faces India today, I do not see 
any reason why our legislators cannot take up 
the problem of the Indians overseas. Jn a letter, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru once wrote that the cause 
of the Indians abroad will be solved with much 
grenter ease after the political situation in the home 
country has been settled. What Jawaharlaln 
wrote 1s a fact, but surely those who are not 
taking any part in the political struggle can 
devote a little of their time for the cause of the 
Indians abroad. 

The following are some of the serious questions 


which face the Indians in Malaya today and 
need solution. 
LABOUR 
The Indian problem in Malaya is 


generally a question of Indian labour in the 
‘ubber estates. Here the labourer has to lead a 
life under almost starving conditions since he 
receives such dow wages as about thirty-eight 
sents a day as his minimum wage. An Indian 
labourer is unable to maintain a family with a 
wife and two children, if the latter also did not 
go out to work with him daily. The standard 
wage of fifty cents established in. 1928 through 
the persistent efforts of Rao Saheb Subbyya 
Naidu has heen cut by 121/3 per cent in 1930 
because the Indian Immigration Committee 
thought the planters were not in a position to 
pay the standard wages, on account of the fall 
m rubber prices. Just think what the planters 
gave the Indian labour while the rubber industry 
was having a boom and fat dividends were taken 
to Engiand. They gave wages even below 30 
cents a day.. Compared to the condition of the 
Indian labourer, the planters’ troubles are as 
nothing. 


RECRUTLMIENT 


Assisted recruitment of Indian labour to 
Malaya is under suspension at present according 


~ 


to the suggestion of the Indian Immigration 
Committee. This Committee asked the Goveérn- 
ment of India to send in their men and take them 
away according to its convenience and necessity. 
Neither the India Government nor the Indian 
legislators who sit in the Assembly and provincial 
Councils see the joke. . 
Sex RATIO 


In its recruitment of Jabqnrers, Malaya has 
been continually exempted from the sex ratio 
rule, The result of this partial attitude of the 
Government of India results in many murders in 
Malaya. There are too many men allowed to come 
anc too few women. Consequantly, trouble arises in 
rubber plantations over women and murders 


WC are 
committed. Why should Malaya be shown 
T previlege in the matter of the sex ratio 
rule? 


Toppy 


The Indian labourers’ guardians and employers 
on Malayan rubber plantations stock and retail 


toddy, not because the labourer insists on the 
nectar of the palmyra, but because the manage- 
ment wants the profits of this business. The 


labourer who takes to toddy not only misuses his 
meagrejincome, but also commits murders, ete., under 


intoxication. Cannot the Agent to the Govern- 
ment of India exert pressure on his own 
Government to urge to the Malayan Government 


to help in establishing a prohibition law, at least 
to that extent as it affects the welfare of the Indian 
labourer ? 


REPATRIATION 


There is already -considerable 


unemployment 
among the labourers, owing 


to dismissals and 


voluntary giving up of services as a protest against 


the poor wage system. Although the Labour 
Department of Malaya at first helped streams of 
Indians to get back home, I understand the 
latter are now experiencing considerable difficulty 
in getting their passage. All~unemployed Indian 
labourers should be sent back to India. They 
cannot serve their English employers with starvation 
wages; 


WorkMENS’ COMPENSATION 


Year after year a number of Indians have 
died from accidents while serving their employers, 
In 1928 alone 80 men died from injuries received 
in various ways and they were in ordinary 
circumstances entitled to compensation. But no 
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Gompensation was ever paid to the heirs of these 
unfortunate men, because there ts no workmens 
compensation act in force in the civilized Malay 
land. l 

Mr. Veerasamy, soon after his nomination to 
the Federal Council, asked the government as to 
why the workmen’s compensation act should 
not be passed. He was told by the legal authori- 
ty in the Council that the Government proposed 
to introduce the act shortly after, and he (Mr. 
Veerasamy) could therefore withdraw his motion. 
Then it was stated that the Federal Government 
would enact the bill only after the Straits Settle- 
ments Government had passed it. The Straits 
Settlements Legislative Council, possessing in its 
membership some bigwigs of Malayan rubber 
and tin Capitalism decided that they would not 
discuss the bill unless the Government of India 


made an amendment in its present workmens’ 
compensation bill. As Dr. Menon aptly puts 
it in his Al-Malayan Indian Conference 


presidential address, the capitalistic elements in 
the Straits Council had even nightmares of 
self-mutilation by the Indians if the- bill was 
enacted ! Why does not the Agent of the Govern- 
mont of India tackle the question vigorously ? 


Brazil the Next World Power 


Brazil, as many of us are aware by now, is 
a country of superlatives in almost every respect. 
It is nearly twice the size of India. It has a dupli- 
cate of the Indian climate from Kashmir to Ceylon. 
The country is practically free from the taint of 
race or colour disabilities ; there is equal political and 
civil rights for all citizens; foreigners can become 
naturalized citizens and can hold any Government 
office except that of President and Vice-President 
(who must be born citizens) of the Republic. 
Endowed with a central position and abundant 
natural resources—rich, fertile varieties of soil, 
and a large variety of forest products and 
mineral wealth—it is considered by reputable, 
progressive men of both the old and new world 
to be the next world power, 


The country bas the most wonderful 
navigable river system of the world. The 
voluminous Amazon in north Brazil, with 


its two thousand tributaries flowing from various 
directions in the far central interior to the 
Atlantic Ocean on the east and adjoining South 
American countries on the north and west, 
supply ample water for cheap transportation and 
irrigation, where it is required, Besides, the 
Paraguay, Parana and Uruguay rivers are 
ul navigable and afford good inland transporta- 
tion as well as connection “with their respective 
countries, 

lt is estimated that 49,000 miles of this 
water system are available for commercial 
purposes. Of the whole, 10,000 miles are already 
being traversed by ocean-going vessels. 
additional “20,000 miles are plied by small 
launches and other flat-bottom boats. In 
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the . aggregate a“ fleet of 165 steamers and 
50,000 other vessels are in regular trathe over 
the rivers, , while international ocean boats go 


up the Amazon river to Iquitos (2,300 miles), 


And to enable continuous transportation 
over long distances, the heads of rivers and 
obstructions by falls are connected by railroads, 
Falls are further harnessed for hydraulic power 
by which some railways and many industries of 
the country are run. 

Brazil also possesses an enviable long coastal 
line of 4,000 miles, The equally long and 
sometimes unbroken mountain. range, however, 
robs her of some of this advantage. Nevertheless, 
she has ample excellent harbours and city ports 
that are very well conriected by railroads with the 
producing centres in the hinterland. Rio de 
Janeiro with its deep, circular, indented and island 
studded bay is a marvellous example. 

Some years ago this city port, was said to be a 
hot-bed for tropical diseases, but it is today 


described as “a model of civice efficiency”. 
Commercially Rio is busier than either Bombay 
or Calcutta. And her wide boulevards, with 


mosaic side-walks and shading trees, artistic 
buildings, numerous gardens and hill-top observa- 
tories have deservedly earned for her the name of 
the most beautiful city in the world. 
Although it is a fact that Brazil has 
opportunities for all classes, it must never be 
misunderstood to be a paradise for the easy-going, 
leisurely type of people. The country, like most 


. western countries, calls for hard work, persistence, 


a little foresight and the will to do. In other 
words anyone believing in the “dignity of labour” 
will be sufficiently recompensed for his efforts. 

Through some articles that appeared in the 
Press, we have already replied to about 3,009 
enquires. Some of the correspondents are under 
the impression that we are recruiting. It should 
be clearly understood. that the Indio-South 
American Travellers’ Aid Society, 189 Hornby 

cal Bombay, is neither encouraging nor is 
interested in recruiting labour, In fact we are 
much against the labourer (coolie labourer) class 
going to Brazil, or - for that matter to any 
other part of the world, unless a foundation is 
laid by the educated class who would be able to 
maintain a high standard and move with the tide 
of progress. 

The Bombay office gives information about Brazil 
to those interested. The Brazil office is to furnish 
the Indian office with up-to-date information on 
conditions in Brazil to meet and guide those who 
go to Brazil to settle on land, seek employment 
or do business, Also an ideal Indian colony is 
being founded in Brazil. The chief features are 
to secure land at a nominal cost and on an instal- 
ment basis; to supply implements and seeds at 
cost and deferred payment; to maintain a co- 
operative marketing and transport organization 
ete. etc. Further information can be had from 
the office. Kindly enclose stamp for replies.- 

“ CHANDRA L. SINGH 
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George Washingfoen Bicentenary 


Two centuries ago on the 22nd February 


George Washington, the leader of the 
liberators of America, was. born at Bridges 
Creek, Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
U.S. A. He lived to become: one of the 


greatest figures in history, though his early 
education was poor and he began his lite- 
work at the age when most boys i in the West 
enter upon a college career. This will not 
cause any surprise in India, where people 
know that Shivaji and Akbar were illiterate. 
On the 22nd of February last Bengal did 
not forget that it was the birthday of George 
W ashington. On account of the existing 
restrictions on freedom of association and 
speech we had to be content with celebrating 
the day in a very modest and unostentatious 
manner, Credit for this simple celebration 
belongs mainly to Professor Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar and Dr. Rafidin Ahmed. Liberty 


records : 


The Bengal George Washington Memorial Society 
celebrated the bicentenary of the birth of George 
Washington on Feb. 22, in the Committee Room 
of the Albert Hall and sent the following cable to 
President Hoover of U. S. A.: 

“Bengal George W ashington Memorial Society 
celebrates George Washington’s two hundredth 
birth anniversary ‘and offers. greetings to American 
people. Ramananda Chatterjee, President.” 


In the land of Washington’s birth and 
life-work his bicentenary will be celebrated 
with due solemnity and pomp and pageantry, 
as the following calendar of events to be 
observed there, published by Advance by 


courtesy of the George Washington 
Bicentennial Commission, shows : 
The ninc months of the year 1932, from 


22 to the following Thanksgiving, will be 


February 2 : 
O 


crowded w ith colourful celebrations in honour 
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George Washington. Tt would be impossible to list 
all those throughout the country. The folloving is 
the tentatively |Iprepared programme to be used in 
the city of Washington and is typical of those 
of every community in the country. 

February 21:—Special services will be held in the 
churches in memory of George Washington. His 
character and ideals will be emphasized. 

Februrary 22 :—The Two andedi Anniversary 
of the Birth of George Washington will make 
this holiday more impressive than ever. The 
President of the United States will speak in a 
special radio programme. School children will hold 
patriotic pageants. 

March 15 :—A George Washington play will be 


produced under the auspices of the local 
Bicentennial Commission. 
April 19 :—Patriot’s Day, anniversary of the 


Battle of Lexington. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution and other patriotic societies 
will have charge of special programmes. 

April 30 :-—President’s Day. This is the Auni- 
versary of Washington’s first inauguration ag 
President. His inauguration will be re-enacted 
in a pageant, the final scene of which will be 
laid at the Capitol. 

May second week:—Week of music- 
planned by the music clubs of the city. Emphasis 
will be placed) upon musie known to Washing- 
ton and patriot compositions. It has — been 
suggested that all American be so organized that 
citizens everywhere will join in singing “America” 
at a given time. 

May 29 :—Memorial services will 
churches. 

May 30:~Services will be held with a special 
memorial gathering at Arlington in honour of the 
soldiers who served under George Washington. 
Patriotic organizations will play an important 
rôle in these exercises. 

June 14:--Ilag Day. Historical pageant of 
floats from cvery State in the Union to. pass over 
the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway and end 
at the plaza of the Capitol. . 

June second week :—The life of - Washington 
will be depicted ongthe plaza of the Capitol. 

July 4:—The Nation’s Birthday. The feature 
of the day will be a reunion of thé thirteen 
original States in Washington. Patriotic meetings 
will be held and in the evening there will be 
fireworks. 

August :—Special plays bearing upon the Hie 
of Washington are to be given under the auspices 
of the Community Center Department. 


to be 


be held in the 


* 


NOTES 


September 5-:—Labour Day. George Washington 
will be honoured as a labourer for the good of 
mankind. D n i ; 

September 17 :—Constitution Day. The American 
Bar Association will have charge of the programme, 
which will emphasize the part Washington -played 
in the preparation and adoption of the United 
States Constitution. 

November 11 :—Armiistice 
ceremonies will be held 

- Legion will have part. 


Day. Appropriate 
in which the American 


November 24 :—Thanksgiving Day : Washington’s- 


Thanksgiving Proclamation (the first presidential 
Thanksgiving proclamation issued) will be read. 
This day ends the official period of the national 
celebration. 


American Profest Against Arrest - 
of Mahatma Gandhi 
‘According to Unity 
following resolutions were unanimously 
passed -at a public mass meeting to protest 
against the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, which 
was held in New York City on January 12, 
1932 : 


In this bicentennial anniversary year of the 
birth of George Washington, leader of our fathers 
a century anda half ago in their struggle for 
national independence from the British crown, and 
in perpetual remembrance of the affirmation of our 
martyred President, Abraham Lincoln, that “those 
who deny freedom to others, deserve it not for 
‘themselves, and, under a just God cannot long 
retain it?— 

We, American citizens, in public mass meeting 
assembled on this evening of Tuesday, January 12th, 
in New York City, affirm anew our pledge to 
freedom. for ourselves and for all e i 

We:-hear the call of a great. ponie the semi-starved 
millions of India, struggling: for freedom. across the 
seas, and would answer this eal. ` i 

` We hail-the sainted leader of this great people, 
Mahatma Gandki, protest against his arrest and 
imprisonment without trial, and plead for his 
release in the high interest of peace and 

- brotherhood. ae. 

We salute the All-India National Congress as the 
the sole representative assembly of this people, 
protest against its suppression by the British 
Raj, and plead for its restoration and récognition 
in the high interest in government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 

We denounce the rule now imposed 


upon India, 
reverence the patience, 


courage and steadfastness 
with which this rule is endured, and acclaim as 
of world-wide significance the campaign of 
disciplined non-violence. - 

And we pledge to the multitudes ot India of all 
classes, races -and religions, our full sympathy and 
support in their present struggle for freedom. 

Freedom for India, peace to the world, justice 
for all mankind ! ; 


We have, for obvious reasons, omitted 
some words from these resolutions, but 
altered none, nor made any addition. It was 
suggested at this New York public mass 
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of Chicago, the 


339 
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meeting that Americans should, in order to , 
help India, boycott’ British goods, British 
steamers, and British securities ; but as there 
is no news of a-single . American having 
actually done so, not a single. Englishman 
need pass a single sleepless night on that 
account. i 


Infernafional Indian Bureau 

af Geneva 

. Unity of Chicago publishes the news 
that Mr. E. H. James, author of a book on 
India named “J Tell Kverything,” has 
departed from America for Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he is to open an Inter- 
national Indian Bureau. This Bureau will, 
itis said, serve as: a centre for the cause 
of Indian freedom in Europe. 


Thomas Paine’s Country 


Thomas Paine, the’ famous American 
political and “deistical” writer, who was 
born in England, said: “Where liberty is 
not, there is my country”; and he proved 
the truth of his words by fighting’ for freedom 
in America, England, France..... 


What Repression Can Do 
——~ The New Republic of New York thinks 


that if unsparing repression can break the 
spirit of the Indian workers for freedom, 
their cause is lost. It tells its readers : 


The British government is doing everything 
short of the tactics of open war to crush the 
independence movement. The arrest of Mrs. Gandhi 
followed that of her famous husband by about a 
week, and scores of other Nationalist ‘leaders have 
been imprisoned. The Indian National Congress 
has been declared illegal and forbidden the use 
of the mails ; its funds are liable to confiscation. 
Street meetings are being broken up and the 
unresisting participants are ‘beaten..--The Indians in 
return are applying all their usual methods with 
redoubled energy and apparently with great. effect. 
There is a campaigh against paying taxes; all - 
British goods are under the ban; Indians are 
withdrawing -their money from the postal savings 
banks. Even the post office is boycotted, and the 
Nationalists are setting up the beginning of a ` 
parallel “mail-earrying system of their own. In’ 
Bombay, it is.estimated that all business is reduced 
on the average by 75 per cent. The cotton exchange’s 
loss is $3,000,000 a day, and the sale of cotton 
cloth. has been cut by $500,000 a day. When 
China boycotted British goods, it was only a short 
time until proud Albion -was brought to her knees, 
and her policy completely reversed. The Indian 
position is of course very different ; yet it remains 


B40 - 


a question whether Great Britain in the midst of 

a financial and economie crisis can long afford to 

pay the terrible cost of-holding India by military 
force. - l l 1 

As our only. source of information is the 

Press and as at present our newspapers 


cannot publish all néws, we cannot judge 


-how far’ our American  contemporary’s 
information is correct. For instance, we 
do not know the extent of the no-tax 


4 


‘made an appropriate speech. 


campaign, if there be any, nor of the disuse 
of postal savings banks. We have not seen 
any mail matter carried by non-governmental 
agency. Nor have we any accurate informa- 
tion -regarding reduction of business in 


Bombay. But the possibility of accurate 


information reaching and getting published in 


foreign lands cannot be denied. 


Maharaja of Mayurbhanj on 


- Ayurveda 


At the last annual convocation of the 
Vaidyasastra Pith, an institution for training 
students in Ayurveda, the Indian system of 
medicine, some forty students received their 
degrees. In conferring the degrees on the 
Students His Highness Maharaja Pratap 
Chandra Bhanja Deo Bahadur of Mayurbhanj 
He naturally 
expressed pride in the history of Ayurveda, 
but did not want that our people should rest 


‘idly content with the glory of our ancestors 


and rot-in slothful ease. Hence he observed : 


Ayurveda has always moved with the times and 
introduced necessary changes, and no better example 
‘than that of theillustrionus Charak and Bagbhat can 
becited.in support of my statement. The present age 
‘also has got to adapt Ayurveda to the requirements 
of the time and give it almost a new shape. And 
for this solemn and much-needed transformation, 
uncommonly erudite Ayurvedic scholars with un- 
failing faith in the mother culture and good practice 

` in the old system, are necessary. 


He added : 


The first duty before Ayurveda is to determine 
to-day what and where it lacks. It is incumbent 
on those who are to-day enjoying a well-earned 
distinction in the Ayurvedie world: to find out 
wherein does their Science lack. Jf this were 
-diseovered and recognized by the Ayurvedic 
' physicians, half the battle would be won. 

_ I also earnestly ask the Ayurvedic physicians 


- and students who have assembled here, to exercise 


their - thoughts incessantly in this direction. If 
they continue their sacred and sacrificing service 
of Ayurveda, bent on the common good of whole 
humanity, then I have no doubt that their noble 
ideal alone will compel the necessary developments 
of Ayurveda and even distant shores will resound 
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with its triumph. hose who-seek the alleviation 
of human ailments will again look to India, the. 

. enquirers in these sciences will again flock to its 
shores. | 


Duped ot Self-deceived ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s “Dogs and the 
Caravan” broadeast talk—in which he un- 
wittingly told a truth in that the British 


‘caravan is ‘really making good progress with 


Indian gold exported to England in the teeth — 
of Indian protests, and in which he forgot 


that, according to Goldsmith, caravans also 


sometimes have dogs -of various breeds— _ 
contains “facts,” too! One Hoary “fact” is- 
quoted below : 


The fact is that the great majority of men 
- and women ‘in India are heartily tired of political 
- upheavals. They do not want revolution, they do 
not even ‘want political agitation. They want to 
vet on with their own jobs in their own way 
and with as little interference as possible. These 
people are genuinely relieved’ that the Government 
is suppressing the agitation that has. so much 
disturbed ordinary life during the last few years. 
It would not be possible to ascertain, 
whether Sir Samuel has been hoaxed by some 
official or non-official romancer in India who 
has dished up fiction for fact, or has been 
the victim of his own fancy. But the 
un-Hoary and therefore sober truth. is that 
all the four sentences quoted above contain 
untruths. Though Indian men and women ' 
do not want bloody political upheavals, they 
do want a radical change in the constitution 
of India and in the personnel and methods 
of its Government. It is immaterial whether 
such a change is called upheaval, revolution 
or rapid evolution. It is absolutely false to 
say that Indians do not want political 
agitation in furtherance of this change, in. 
proof whereof one has cnly-to point to 
the fact that, in spite of the most 
enérgetic efforts to put an. end to agitation, 
it is still going on. | 
Sir Samuel Hoare has the happy or un- 
happy knack of sometimes saying things 
which mean what he does not want them to 
mean. When he said that “they (the people . 
of India) want to- get on with their own jobs 
in their own way and with as little interference 
as possible,’ he did not want the world to 
understand that Indians longed to manage the 
affairs of their country in their own way with ` 
the minimum of British interference, if any. 


k 
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But his words have that meaning, and in that _ 


sense he spoke the truth. 


It is utterly false to say that the people of 
India are genuinely relieved by the Govern- 
ment’s policy of repression. There has been 
any number of appeals to Government for the 
rélease of Mahatma Gandhi and othér leaders 
and for the repeal of the ordinances, protests 
against the way in ‘which Congress workers 
are being treated iu and outside jails and- 
against the practical extinction of the freedom 
of speech and the Press. ` 


Mr. Gandhi's Claims “Smashed” ! 


Another precious bit in Sir Samuel’s talk 
runs thus : 


The Congress has too long arrogated to itself 
the claim to represent: India. The Aga Khan, 
sperking for the great Muslim community and 
Dr. Ambedkar, the champion of the - untouchables, 
smashed this claim to pieces when Mr. Gandhi 
made it at the Round Table Conference. 


On this our contemporary The Mussalman 
observes : 


This claim may have been smashed in the cyes 
of some Britishers but not in the eyes of the 
Indian population. 

As for the representative character of H. H. the 
Aga Khan, we say that, if he at all represents 
the Mussalmans by being out of touch with them 
for thirteen months in a year, he represents only 
that section of the Muslim intelligentsia that 
basks in official ‘sunshine or has its own axe to 
grind but not the Muslim masses. Had he at all 
represented the masses, he would have pressed 
for. responsibility at the Centre. If he represents 
the Indian Mussalmans, then the Secretary of 
state: for India may also be taken as a great 
_vepresentative of theirs for his occasional expression 
of sympathy for the Muslims. He was a nominee 
of the Government and he faithfully served British 
interests by not pressing for responsibility at the 
Centre and thus throwing to the winds the interest 
of the Muslim masses. — 

The Congress may be crushed as Sir Samuel 
Hoare desires, but it is evident that the spirit of 
freedom that it has generated and infused into 
the whole country cannot possibly be crushed. 
There is not a single Indian, of course, with the 
exception of those whose very soul has been 
enslived, who does not feel that India is not 
allowed to be the mistress in her own household. 
The discontent that is rampant in India will grow 
in intensity and volume so long as she does not 
acquire the right to manage her own affairs in 
her own way—in the way in which Canada and 

‘Australia manage their affairs. The British 
Government and the Government of India -will 
do well to understand this, and that without delay. 


As for Dr. Ambedkar, he has been 
exposed by what Mr. M. C. Rajah and many 
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. such 


‘primitive magisterial men, 
following : . i 
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a “depressed class” leader and association in 


: Bengal and elsewhere have said, and by the 


All-India Depressed Classes’ Association and 
its Committee and Secretary having repu- 


diated him. 


On fhe Expulsion of Mr. Halstead 


The Nation of New York thinks that 
Britain is finding out in India that, as always, 
one repression necessitates another and that 
things are inevitably cumulative. 
Having embarked on a course of giving it 
hot to adults, “it has not been easy to handle 


children with’ that sportsmanship and fair 


play which have sometimes been such 
admirable British characteristics.” . As 
illustrations, Zhe Nation does. not relate 


the true story of flogging inflicted on. 
a boy in a court-room in Bombay by 
order of a survival of the aboriginal man 
in the person of the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, of that city and other: similar - 
true narratives of flogging in Madras and 
elsewhere by, order of other surviving 
but it prints the 


Incredible to relate, one nine-year-old. boy, 
shouting his readiness to ‘die for -Gandhi, was ' 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for anti- 
British demonstrations. But not only are native 
followers of Gandhi suspected ; even. American 
missionaries, it - appears, are to be denied the 
privilege of remaining in the peninsula if they are. 
discovered -to have sympathy for the Indian cause. 
The Reverend G. B. Halstead has been forced to 
‘resign as social director of Lucknow Christian 
College for just that yreason,, and has followed 


thé Government’s advice to leave the country, 
We cin assure our British cousins that the 
outrages in India arouse no enthusiasm in the- 


United States, though we have not forgotten our 
own imperialist sins; and that the threatened 
expulsion of any American from India who, in 
Christian sympathy, is attracted by the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi will hardly increas¢ American 

confidence in Britain’s capacity to rule. | 


. Early Finance of British India 


Mr. J.N. Gupta, M. A, I ©. s. (retired), 
who rose to bea Divisional Commissioner, 
has put “The Case for Financial Justice to 
Bengal” clearly and with moderation in his” 
pamphlet of that name, published by the 
Calcutta University. Press. He states that 
during the beginning of British rule in India 
it was from the resources of the Bengal 
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Presidency that the prosperity and well-being 
of the rest of India were built up. In proof 
of this assertion he writes : 

In 1780 Sir -Eyre “Coote, the Commander-in- 


Chief, ‘writing to the Governor-General and his - 
that “the treasury’ of 


Council informed them 
Madras was empty, and, that the immediate needs 
at Fort St. George would exceed 7 lakhs of 
rupees per month, every cowrie of which must 
come from Bengal, as he found there were no 
resources from which a single pagoda could be 
expected.” In a letter written im 1792 to the 


India House the Commander-in-Chief pointed out . 


that “both the army and the Inhabitants in the 
state in which the country then 
maintained chiefly by supplies from Bengal.” 


“Mr. Gupta proves this statement of the 
Commander-in-Chief by quoting figures from 
the early revenue history of the three Presi- 
dencies. 


During the first six years after the Diwani 
(1765) the annual average revenne and expenditure 


of Bengal were £ 2,202,207 and £ 1,504,934 re-. 


spectively. During the same period Madras had an 
average annual revenue. of £4,05,191 and expendi- 
ture £5,95,920, whereas Bombay was in a still 
worse plight, her average annual revenue being 
£ 76,057, while thé expenditure was £3,06,319. The 
large deficits of both these provinces had to be 
made good from the revenues of Bengal. For the 
eight years after 1770, when Bengal was visited by 
one of the most dreadful famines of modern times, 
the annualaverage income of Bengal was £2,626,519 
and -expenditure £ 1,435,789 ; : 
revenue- of £ 4,96,476, » expenditure £ 4,68,390 ; 
Bombay revenue £1,69,452, expenditure £ 3,96,451. 
The total deficiency of Bombay alone during the 
period ezme to £ 1,814,890 and the total contribu- 
tion of Bengal to the two provinces ‘amounted to 
£ 1,852,527. È 


So much for the eighteenth century. 
Coming to the nineteenth, Mr. Gupta writes : 

During the period 1814-15 to 1828-29 the aggre- 
gate revenues of the presidencies were as follows : 
Bengal, £196,121.983 ; Madras, £ 82,042,967 ; 
Bombay, £ 30,986,970. The annual Bengal surplus 
during these fifteen years amounted? on an average 
to £ 1,891,035. Madras showed an annual average 
deficieney of £ 2,05,758, while the average annual 
deficiency of Bombay was not less than £ 1,081,595, 
which all had to be met from the revenues of 
Bengal. ` 


The author adds : 


‘At the same time the province supplied the funds 
necessary for the expensive schemes of conquest in 
which the British Power was then engaged. 

This fact has been mentioned also by Mr. 

E. H. Skrine, 1. ©. s, in his India’s Hope 
in-a passage guoted in one of our previous 
issues. Twenty years ago Major B. D. Basu 
contributed an article entitled “Justice to 
Bengal” to The Modern Review for November 


¿passage fron The 


was had to be’ 


Madras had a 
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1912 in which he quoted the following 

Caleutia Review (then 

edited and written almost entirely by English- 
men), vol. ili, January 184.5, pp. 167-168 : 

The Provinces (Że, Bengal, Behar and Orissa) , 

are by far the most wealthy and productive in 

` the whole Empire. It is from the resources of 


. the Gangetie valley „alone that Government is 


furnished with any surplus funds; that it obtains 
the sinews of war, avid is enabled to clear off the 
debts it had contracted, Of the - upper and lower 
divisions of this valley, it is the lower or that 
comprised in the Government of Bengal, which 

* has been the mainstay of- the public finances. 
Though it does not comprise more than a tenth 
of the territory subject to the British crown in 
India, it yields two-fitth of the revenue. 


Major Basu quoted also the following . 
passage from Victor Jacquemont, the well- 
known French naturalist and traveller, who 
was a contemporary of Rammohun Roy : 7 

All that they (the English) have added to 

their territory for the last fifty years, beyond 
Bengal and Behar, beyond the empire which 
Colonel Clive had formed, has only diminished 
their revenues. Not one of the acquired provinces 
pays the expenses of -its government and military 

‘occupation. The Madras Presidency, taken in the 
lump, is annually deficient : Bombay is still further 
from covering its expenses., It is the revenue of 
Bengal and Behar, principally of the former, which 
after making up the deficieney of the North-West 
Provinces, recently annexed to the Presidéney of 
Calcutta, Bundelcund, Agra, Delhi, ete., sets the 
finances of the two secondary states afloat. 

Major Basu went on to quote a long. 
passage froma then (1912) recent issue of 
The Indian. Daily News, an English-owned 
daily of Calcutta, of those days which 
concluded as follows : 


The most interesting fact from the table 
(“given in the Blue Book on the Moral and 
Material Progress of India for a is that 
Bengal contributed [“towards the expenditure of 
the Government of India”] in 1910-11 double the 
amount contributed by Bombay and Madras, and 
more, than the amount contributed by Eastern - 
Bengal, the U. P, ‘Panjab, Burma and the 
Central Provinces put together. l 

Major Basu, therefore, rightly came to the 

conclusion that it was mainly the revenue 
of Bengal which enabled the British to build 
up their Empire in India. And even at 
present revenues raised in Bengal more than 
in any other single province go to keep up 
the Central Government. 

' The British rulers of Bengal in the early 
days of John Company protested against this 
exploitation of the Presidency. Thus in 1768; 
Governor Verelst wrote : - 


The great demand which “has been made on 
this presidency from every quarter has reduced 
the treasury to a very low state, and alarms us 
for the consequences which must inevitably attend 
on such a vast exportation from this country. 
~ No doubt in those days Bengal included 
_ Bihar and Orissa, and also, later, part of U. P. 
until 1835. But all along Bengal proper was 
the greatest revenue-yiélding portion of the 
Presidency. Our author notes that even 
after the emergence of Bengal as a separate 
province in 1853, the process of exploitation 
of her resources continued unabated, and in 
1861, Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Peter Grant 
complained 


- “that if was a practice handed over from the 
beginning of the British Empire in India to make 
Bengal pay much more’ than its share of the 
imperial revenue and to give it back in return 
not a quarter of its share of the imperial funds 
granted for sueh objects as military protection, 
police, roads and other pubie works. He found 
_this inevitable practice still in operation and 
took the opportunity to draw notice to systematic 
inequalities so injurious to the province with 
‘ which he was connected.” (Letter from the 
_ Government of Bengal, May 4, 1861.) 


Indian Tea~Planters’ Federation 


Among the principal articles of import 
from India into the United Kingdom of 
‘Great Britain and Northern Ireland (Board of 
Trade returns) Tea . occupies the foremost 
place, its. value having been £24,114,864, 
£20,181,539 and £20,082,540 in 1927, 1928 
and 1929 respectively. Leather follows at 
a great distance, Indian Leather 
into U. K. having been in those years only 
£5,773,094, £6,805,848 and £5,111,360 
respectively. This is so far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned.. If Indian articles 
of private merchandise imported from India 
into all foreign countries were considered, Jute 
{raw and manufactured) would occupy the first 
place in value, Cotton (raw and manufactured) 
the second place, Rice the third place, 
Seeds (oil seeds mainly) the fourth place, and 
Tea the fifth place, the value of these articles 
exported from India to foreign countries 
in 1929-30 being (Jute) Rs. 79,10,05,445, 


{Cotton) Rs. 72,26,87,130, (Rice) - Rs. 
31,50;91,840, (Seeds) Rs. 26,46,75,604 and 


(Tea) Rs. 26,00,63,568. Though Tea occupies 
the fifth place, its price (26 crores) is by 
no means small. It is encouraging that 
‘Indians are gradually taking an- increasing 
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part in the production and sale of this 
commodity. But their share in this business 
is still small. They cannot make_ greater 
progress unless they combine and have their 
own marketing board and their own reputed 
brands. Itis, therefore, pleasing to find that 
steps are being taken in these directions. 

A meeting of some Indian gentlemen 
interested in tea gardens in Bengal and Assan, 
including -some prominent tea-planters, was 
recently convened by a circular issued over 
the signatures of Mr. Tarini Prosad Roy, 
Nawab Musharruf . Hossein Khan Bahadur, 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, Mr. A. C. Sen 
and Mr. Girija Mohan Sanyal, and held in 
the Committee Room of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce at 20, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. The subject of discussion was to 
consider the ways and means of protecting the 
tea industry, particularly the section thereof 
under Indian management, from the serious 
crisis in trade, aggravated in the case of Tea 
by a severe dearth of finance, for which it 
was proposed to form an association of Indian 
Planters in Calcutta. 

Messrs. A. C. Sen, M. N. Mukherjee, J. C. 
Banerjee, B. Gupta, E. Dev, and Nawab 
Musharruf Hossein Khan Bahadur took a 
prominent part in the -deliberations of the 
meeting, An Association named -the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Federation anda Provisional 
Committee were formed. It may be hoped that 
in due course the Association and its 
Committee will sueceed in devising means for 
the financing of the tea industry under Indian 
management and in forming an efficient 
marketing board of its own. 


Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 


A new Criminal Law Amendment Act. has 
been passed by the Bengal Legislative Council, 
) of the Bengal 
Ordinance. All amending motions were 
rejected, including the one that the Act remain 
in force for one year. Government hope to 
combat both civil disobedience and terrorism 
—both non-violence and violence, by 
repressive measures like these. Of course, 
Government officers, high and low, go on 


expressing a desire for co-operation on the 


part of the Indian public. But obviously this 
co-operation is to be an one-sided affair—on 


t 


Government’s own terms. Indians are to co- 
opérate with Government, that is, do what 
Government want ‘them to do; but Govern- 
ment, are to non-co-operate with even the 
' Moderates; rejecting their prayers ‘for the 
- withdrawal. or softening of the Ordinances, 


Lete; So the Indian public can co-operate » 


with Government in three ways: (1) openly. 
_ dissociating themselves from the eivil dis- 
obedience movement, which the Moderate 
leaders and M. L. As have done; (2) 
dénouncing terrorism, which has been done 
by Indian newspapers, Indian associations, 
-and many Indians individually; (3) acting 
as unpaid private detectives to give informa- 
tion relating to the- plans and activities of 
both terrorists and satyagrahis. ‘There is no 
information available as to how many cen 
are doing the last kind of work. 


Suns on Miss Bina Das 

Miss Bina Das, B.A. has been sentenced 
to nine years’ rigorous imprisonment. for 
attempting to shoot the Governor of Bengal 
at the last Convocation of the Calcutta 
University. As she confessed that she had 
tried to shoot the Governor and there was 
- corroborative evidence, there was no doubt 
about her guilt. So the three High Court 
Judges rightly convicted her. In passing 
sentence they took into consideration the 
seriousness of her offence as well as her past 


good conduct and character and probably 


also the fact that she was only 20 or 21. 


Miss Bina Das’s Confession 

That Miss Bina Das truthfully told what 
she had done was in keeping with the 
character she bore at school and college. It 
has seryed or may serve some useful 
purpose, too. Nothing is causeless. Crimes 
are not causeless, madness is not causeless, 
terrorism is not without cause. We have all 


along felt that if those who are guilty of. 


serious political offences admit during their 
trials what they have done instead of 
trying to shield themselves. by falsehood, 
their confession may serve the’ useful 
purpose of enabling both the Government 


‘and the public to ascertain the motives: 


end causes leading to the offences. 


t 
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Tt does not much mattér if these motives and. 


causes appear unjustifiable and inadequate 
to the Government’ and the public; the 


‘important thing is to know what they: are. 


If this knowledge be available, endeavours to: 
find out and -apply the remedies are more: 
likely to succeed. 


When there are sporadic or epidemic out- 
breaks of infectious diseases, it is necessary 
no doubt to segregate and treat the patients. 
But it is no less necessary for the public 
health authorities and society in general to be 
convinced that they alsó have been sinners.. 
Hence remedial measures should include both 
the segregation and treatment of the patients. 
and the self-examination and self-reformation 
of the public health authorities and socicty. 

For offences against the law the offenders. 


are undoubtedly responsible, and as such they 
‘ought to be segregated and subjected to 


reforming remedial treatment. But itis not 
a correct scientific assumption to think ` that 
they are the only sinning parties. ` Society in. 
general, social polity arid its makers and 
enforcers, aud laws and their makers and 
Adna Ato are also responsible for ordinary. 
and political offences. But unfortunately 
neither the Government nor the public appear 
even to suspect that they also are sinners as 
well as the actual offenders. - 

If the statement of: Miss Bina Das had 
been published, the public would bave been iti 
a position to judge as to its own’ sins. of 
omission and commission. For persons like 
Miss Bina Das are only the points of dis- 
charge of the electricity with which society 
or at least a section of it is charged. Govern- 


- ment officers appear to hold the opinion that 


everyone of them as well as the impersonal 
collective body known as “Government” are 
not responsible for the volume ‘of ordinary ' 
and political offences. | That is an unscientific 
view. Just like the public, Government also. 
are responsible in due, measure. 

The full statement of Miss Bina Das has 
not been published. So the public, even if so 
inclined, cannot judge in the light of that 
confession in what direction the remedies: 
lie—eannot decide what Indians ought to do 


- and ought to yefrain from doing to restore or 


bring the political life of India to a healthy. 
and satisfactory condition. But the statement 


wh, 
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is available to Governinent.’ They can, if-they 
_be so minded, try to read it aright. To some 


7 


_to do 


- unimportant 


“weightage” with 


_it-may appear that we are attaching too much 
| Nothing is- 
which leads either normal or ` 


importance to it. We-are not. 
abnormal minds’ to face the criminal’s death. 
We are not concerned to ascertain’ whether 
the terrorists are mad or. wicked or anything 
else, or all these combined. What we - want 
lo is to drive home the view that their 
mentality is not uncaused and that the caisés 
of that mentality are not to be found mainly 
or exclusively where they are officially 
sought, if they at all lie there. 

We have no desire to misconstrue or 
misrepresent the official motive for stopping 
the publication of the statement. Jf we are not 


mistaken, it was sought--whether successfully - 


or not, is not known-—-to prevent its 
exploitation by the excitable section of the 
public. Incidentally, it may be asked whether 
it.can be lawfully excluded from Law Reports. 
Lawyers would be able to answer. 


De. Hasan Suhrawardy Knighted 

‘Liewt.-Col. Hasan Suhrawardy, vice- 
chancellor of the Calcutta University, has 
been knighted for his pluck and energy in 
trying to save the life of Sir Stanley Jackson, 
the Governor -of Bengal. The reward has 
been well earned. . 

It appears that. Mr. J. C. Mukherji, the 
Chief Executive Officer of the Calcutta 
Corporation, did exactly the same thing 


simultaneously with or a little before Dr. | . 
Suhrawardy. That Mr. Mukherji’s gallantry 


has not been recognized in the same way as 


that of the vice-chancellor, has given _ rise to 


some comment. But the explanation may be 
quite simple. As the gallant Doctor belongs 
to the “minority community” which has sought 
the greatest energy and 
persistence, his name was entitled to be made 
weightier. : 


Kashmir s British Prime Minister 

Sir Hari Kishen Kaul, Prime Minister 
of Kashmir, has taken leave owing to 
ill-health, it is said, and a British officer has 
been appointed to officiate for him. The 
Hindu Dewan is .not expected to get back 
his office again. That is understood. 


NOTES: :- 


What Mahatma Gandhi : 


Reads in Prison 


It has been published in the papers that 
Mahatma Gandhi gets four daily newspapers ' 
in prison. Unity of Chicago writes that 
“Gandhi took with him into prison a copy. of 
Thoreau’s essay on Civil Disobedience.” . He 
is also reported in other papers to. have taken . 
with him a few other books, the names of some 
of which have been mentioned. But: it is not 
generally known that, he reads The Modern 
Review in Yeravda Central Prison. He used . 


to do so on the last occasion on which he was 
imprisoned there. 
wrote to us: 


Referring to that fact he 








So we began to send him our Review again. 
When we informed him-that The Golden Book. 
of Tagore sponsored by him and other 
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could be sent to him, hé replied: 





As desired, the book was sent ty him. He 


acknowledged the receipt of the work in a 


characteristic note, printed in the next column. 


Chinese Boycott of Japanese 
Goods 

It is stated in-a Chinese newspaper 
that the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods 
has caused a loss to Japan of five hundred 
crores of rupees up to the end of the last 
year. Probably that explains the war. 


_ Sino-Japanese War 

The Japanese invasion of China has not 
béen proving the éasy- walk-over which 
Japanese jingoes expected it to be. The 
. Chinese are offering a stubborn resistance. 
All who love freedom would wish them 
complete success. 


Number of Civil Disobedience Prisoners | 
According to an official statement, the 


.on the last occasion. 
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celebrities, was ready and asked whether it apes i / | 
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number of Civil Disobedience and Emergency 
Powers Ordinance prisoners. up to. 31st 
January last was 15,000.. This is a good 
bag for practically one month. Perhaps 
the number would have been larger if the 
saltyagrahis had gone in for mass arrests, as 
But probably this year 
they are offering themselves for arrest in 
small batches. | ' 


NOTES 


‘Naci-Shiksa-Pratisthan’’ 

It isa pleasure to draw the attention of 
the public to the “Nari-Shiksa-Pratisthan” an 
institution for the education of girls and 
women founded and conducted by some 
educated women in a spirit of service. 


The object underlying the promotion of the 
‘institution is twofold. In the first place, it is felt 
that the institution will afford an opportunity to 
those of the educated women, resident in the 
southern suburban area of Calentta, who are sesk- 
ing a productive employment of their time, energy 
and creative delight towards a social end in addition 
to the discharge of their duties as mothers, wives 
and sisters in their respective family lives. Secondly, 
it has been assumed that the cause itself of 
women’s education will be better served by the 
voluntary efforts of women who will:regard teaching 
not asa profession in life but as a service to 
fellow-women given out of the best in them. 
Freedom from outside control is the very condition 
on which the institution has been founded. 


Some of the special features of this insti- 
tution mentioned in its prospectus are : 


Women of all ages are admitted to this -insti- 
tution. Indeed, the primary object of the institution 
is to draw adult women as students, the arrangement 
for teaching of children being only a corollary to 
the primary object in view. ` -> 

The institution sits from 12 to 8 in the noon, 
thus enabling housewives to attend the classes 
SATSI with the discharge of their domestie 

utiles, 

The institution maintains a nursery attached to 
it during the working hours. This is a unique 
innovation, probably the first of its kind in this 
country, enabling mother teachers and mother 
pupils to devote themselyes to their respective 
duties, while at school. 

The curriculum for adult women includes such 
subjects as mother-craft, hygiene, child-psychology, 
ete., instructions in which are not ordinarily avail- 
able in other schools. 

The workers of the school include four M. A.’s, four 
B. A.’s, two of whom have been trained in modern 
educational methods in the University of London. 
Besides there are one lady graduate in medicine 
and other well-educated women. 


Information on other matters may be had 
of Mrs. Subarnalata Purkayastha, M. A., 
Principal and Secretary, at 80 B, Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta. 


Bengal Landholders 


Among Bengalis there is not at presént a 
considerable number of rich traders. It is 
generally the landholders who are considered 
wealthy in Bengal. But for years past they 
have not been in a flourishing condition. 
Recently their condition has become worse. 
It was recently stated officially in reply to a 
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‘failed to pay land-revenue. 
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question in the Bengal Legislative Council 
that in June and September 1931 and 
January 1932 the holders of 13,475 estates 
In June and 
September 1931, failure to pay revenue led 
to the sale of 518 estates. 122 remained 
unsold owing to lack of purchasers. 

Many non-Bengali politicians and journal- 
ists think that the Bengal Government ought 
not to be allowed to keep for its public’. needs 
more of the revenue raised in Bengal than it 
is, because the Permanent Settlement exists in 
this province. Even if the Permanent Settle- 
ment had made the Bengal zamindars very rich, 
how that would help the needy Bengal Govern- 
ment it is difficult to see. But how prosperous 
the landholding class in Bengal is would 
appear from the above figures. 


Provincial Budgets 


This is the time for placing the budgets 
of the different provinces before the respec- 
tive local councils. All show huge deficits. 
Lhe Bengal budget shows a deficit of Rs. 
2,10,94,000 for 1931-32 and a deficit of 
Rs. 1,63,00,000 for 1932-33. The Hon’ble 
Mr. A. Marr’s budget speech was throughout 
pessimistic. He hoped that the injustice done 
to Bengal by the Meston Award would be 
righted and the Bengal Government would be 
given more money. Otherwise he saw no 
hope for Bengal. 

In spite of Bengal’s financial stringency 
Rs. 2,20,70,000 has been provided in the 


1932-33 budget for the Police. This is 
the highest allotment, that for General 


Administration, Rs. 1,18,79,000, coming next. 
Ifany one complains of the hugeness of the 
Police grant, one is met with the reply that 
crime, particularly political crime, has been in- 
creasing in Bengal (perhaps because the 
Bengalis are a “non-martial” and timid 
people). So, there is only Rs. 1,17,42,000 
allotted for Education, Rs. 11,38,000 for the 
Industries Department, and Rs. 51,88,000 for 
the Medical Department. But is there not 
just a possibility of the existence of a vicious 
circle here? Is it utterly impossible that the 
largest sum has to be spent forthe police 
because so little is spent for education and 
the development of Industries. 
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Bengal is a particularly unhealthy province 
and so there is only fifty lakhs provided for 
the medical needs of fifty millions of people, 
or the :splendid figure of one anna and 7.2 
pies per head per annum. 


Sepfuagenaty of Sir D. C. Ray 


It has-been suggested that the occasion 
of the completion of the seventieth year of 
Sir P. ©. Rays life should be fittingly 
celebrated. We support this suggestion. 
He has done great good to the country 
as a scientific worker,as a trainer and 
inspirer of others in scientific research, 
as an Inaugurator of industries, asa philan- 
thropist, asa journalist, and as one who is 
known for his simple life and high thoughts, 
ideals and endeavours. 


Jail Dress 


The division of prisoners into three 
classes has placed in the hands of some 
magistrates an instrument which adds to the 
miseries of prisoners—particularly of satya- 
grahı prisoners. The humiliation of women 
prisoners sent to jail for civil disobedience 
is particularly resented. Speaking generally, 
all such prisoners belong to genteel society. 
However poor, they wear the sari, which is 
decent. They are never used to the kind 
of costume given to C class female prisoners 
in jail, which in the opinion of Bengali 
women is immodest. We have read in the 
Sanjivani of the 25th February last that in 
reply to a question in council Sir B. B. Ghose 
has said that Miss Kalyani Das, B. a. and 
Miss Amita Dutt, B. A., being second class 
prisoners, must wear jail dress. We do not 
know whether this is correct. We personally 
know that in his private life Sir Bipin Bihari 
ig a sincere stickler for decency and modesty 
in women, and we were, therefore, inclined to 
be incredulous. 


Mosquito Nets for Prisoners 


In our boyhood we read the story in-a 
book of history that an old woman told 
Mahmud of Ghazni to keep no more territory 
than he.could govern: well. That old story 
came to our mind when we read in the papers 
that four civil disobedience prisoners had 
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died of malarious fever or complications dué 
to malarious fever, and that for weeks, if 
not months, most of the prisoners in Dum 
Dum jail, infested with mosquitoes, had been 
kept without mosquito nets. We thought 
no doubt that,as we were not living under 
the personal rule of a despot like Mahmud 
of Ghazni but under an impersonal administra- 
tive machine, whom are we to exhort to keep 
no more jails and prisoners than can be 
kept in healthy conditions ? . 

Mosquito bites at night are an unintended 
extra torture not prescribed either in the penal 
code, or in the ordinances, or in the jail code. 
A mosquito net for one person or two costs 
Re. 1-12. Could not Government spare 
this amount ? It pays to be humane. 

The order that friends and relations of 
prisoners would be allowed to send them 
mosquito nets is some relief. 


Hindu Mahasabha Resolutions 
re Kashmir 


The Working Committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha passed the following resolution 
about Kashmir affairs at its meeting of the 
23rd February last : : 


The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu- 
Mahasabha approves of the conduct of the Hindus 
of Kashmir in boycotting the Glancy Commission in 
so far asthe boycott is due to the agreement in the 
terms of reference of the Committee to consider 
the Moslem demand for amendment of the Hindu 
Law of inheritance in case of apostacy and right 
of cow-killing by the Muslims and warns His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir that the 
question of inheritance of apostates from Hindu 
religion and of cow-killing is an all-India question 
of Hindu Dharma Shastra of entire Hindu 
community of India which will not tolerate any 
interference or encroachment in the matter. And 
further, in view of the most unsetiled conditions 
prevailing in the state generally and of the 
perturbed state of mind of the Hindus especially 
which forms a small minority, this Committee is 
strongly of opinion that the Constitutional 
Conference be postponed for the time and be not 
convened until law and order are fully restored 
and confidence of safety and security is regenerat- 
ed in the Hindus. 

This Committee requests His Highness that 
provision be made immediately for effective 
security of life and property of the Hindus. 


Hindu Mahasabha Resolution on 
Hydarabad 


The Hindu Mahasabha Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution on Hydarabad runs thus : 


This Working Committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha has learnt with ma regret and sur- 
prise that even the fundamental rights have been 
scrupulously denied to the Hindus in the state 
of His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
as is obvious from the resolutions adopted at the 
Nizam’s State’s Subjects Conference held at Akola 
on the 27th of August 1931 and also from the 
representation of the Hindus to Raja Sir Kishan 
Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, President of the 
Nizam’s Government Council in February 1932, 
and respectfully requests His Exalted Highness 
to take early steps to grant those rights to the 
Hindus and as an earnest thereof to permit the 
Hindus of the State, as His Highness the Nawab 
of Bhopal has so kindly permitted, to hold a 
session of the Hindu Mahasabha in the state to 
ventilate their just grievances and disabilities with 
a view to seek redress thereof. 


Mahasabha Resolution on 
Present Government Policy 


The Working Committee of the Hindu 
Mahasabha has passed the following resolu- 
tions on the present policy of the Govern- 
ment : 


The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha 
is of opinion that the only result so far achieved 
by the present policy of the Government of India 
has been inereasing bitterness and complete 
forfeiture of confidence in the present Government 
without in any way subduing the Jong-cherished 
desire of the people for full responsible government 
and Dominion Status. 

And, therefore, this Committee strongly urges 
upon the Government the advisability of immedi- 
ately revising its present policy by withdrawing 
all ordinances, declaring general amnesty to 
political prisoners and releasing Mahatma Gandhi, 
so that:an era of good-will and mutual confidence 
may be restored and the Congress may be enabled 
fo again offer its co-operation to lead the efforts of 
the Round Table Conference to a successful issue. 

This Conference respectfully brings it to the 
notice of the Government that, in view of the 
folowing facts, namely, l 

a. that no representative of the Hindus of N.-W.F. 
Province and Sind, in spite of the protest from the 
Hindus, was appointed on the Round Table Con- 
ference, while influential representatives of the 
Muslims were so appointed ; 

b. that the Government of India Despatch on the 
Simon Commission has practically conceded all the 
communal demands of the Muslims, and therefore, 
forms the only real obstacle in the way of 
settlement by mutual agreement ; 

c. that the decision for the separation of Sind 
was taken ex-parte in the absence-of such’ Sind 
Hindu representatives ; 

d. that on the Central Franchise Committee, no 
representatives of the Hindus of the Panjab and 
Bengal are appointed, while Muslim representatives 
from those provinces have been nominated, although 
these are the two provinces which form the hone of 
contention in the settlement of communal relations 
between the Hindus and the Mahomedans ; 

a feeling is spreading amongst the Hindus that 
the Government is becoming openly pro-Muslim 
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-operate with the public. 
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and warns the Governmentthat no settlement of the 
. communal problem will be aeceptable to the Hindus 

‘which is not based on the following points, as 

contributive to the growth of Indian Nationalism : 

a, General principle of Joint Electorates with 
reservation of seats for the minorities on population 
basis with power to contest additional seats ; 

No reservation of seats for majority commu- 
nity in any province with the object and result 
of guaranteeing a majority to that majority 
community in the province. 

ċ. That under any circumstance representation of 
minority communities in any province should not 
be below its population strength. 

d. That recruitment to Public Services should be 
based upon merit and competency ascertained 
through open competitive tests. 


Improved Situation and Fresh 
Powers of Repression 


If, as has been repeatedly stated in official 
surveys of the political situation, there is 
progressive improvement, there should be less 
rigorous repression—in any case there should 
not be any additions to the repressive powers 
of the Executive. But -there have been such 
additions. Moreover; the Bengal Ordinance has 
been made permanent by its provisions being 
embodied in the new Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. And the authorities at the 
Centre have been deliberating as to whether 
in the near future they would promulgate the 
ordinances afresh or pass laws embodying 
their provisions. For these reasons, the 
opinions as to improved political situation 


expressed in the official surveys appear 
like the shouting of people afraid of 


ghosts in the dark in order to encourage 
themselves, or like 


propaganda meant to 
influence and reduce the morale of those 
engaged in civil disobedience and of their 
sympathizers. i 


Co-operafion nof fo be Reciprocal 


In a previous note we have said that 
Government want the public to co-operate 
with them but would not themselves co- 
In. other words, 
Government would not do-that which is 
necessary to obtain the wholehearted co- 
operation of the: public. For securing such 


‘co-operation the policy of the -Government 


‘should be 


such as would- inspire -public 

confidence and obtain public support: 
Government have an uneasy feeling in the 

matter. Yet they will not change their policy. 
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In Bengal during the debate on the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill of 1932 the 
Home Member observed that “The Govern- 
ment realized that they had not succeeded in 
preventing the recurrence of these [terrorist] 
outrages,as public opinion had not asserted 
itself against them.” He repeated this opinion 
in different language when he said: “TH 
public opinion in the province co-operated 
with the Government in this matter, there 
would be no need for legislation of this 
nature.” Inthe course of his speech at the 


last St. Andrews’ Day Dinner His Excellency 


‘the Governor of Bengal said: “As far as 
terrorism is concerned, I know that the vast 
bulk of the people of this province’ disapprove 
of and detest it.’ So even according to the 
official view there is no sympathy on the part 
of the public with terrorism. Why do the 
people then not co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, as the latter complain? What The 
Tribune of Lahore says inthis connection is 
quite true : 


The lack of popular co-operation is due solely to 
the fact that the Government has, in dealing with 
the terrorists, adopted measures which, in the very 
nature of things, are calculated to confound the 
innocent with the guilty, and has paid no heed to 
the sovereign dictum of Bacon, that the best way 
of dealing with sedition is to take away the matter 
of it. Ifthe Government goes the right way to 
work even nov, it will find the whole country at 
its back. As itis, while it is undoubtedly the duty 
of the public, in its own interest, to do everything 
in its power to exorcise the demon of terrorism, 
co-operation between it and the Gevernment for 
this purpose is rendered difficult, if not impossible 
by the Government’s own short-sighted an 
blundering policy. 


Decrease in Postal Income 


There was considerable decrease in 
the income of the postal department 
during the last financial year. , That the 
decrease has continued this year appears 
from the reduction in the number of deli- 
veries from the Calcutta post offices and 
in the discharge of a good many postmen 
and clerks. . 

One cause of the decreased income “is 
no doubt the general economic depression. 
But there are other causes. During the last 
few years there have been continuous en- 
hancements of postal rates in order to 
increase the income. It should not have been 
expected that people would continue to write 
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as many post cards and letters by paying 
increased postage as they did when postage 
was lower, nor that they would: send as 
many money orders, V. P. packets, registered 
letters, etc., in spite of increased rates as 
they did before. 

Tampering with letters and post cards in 
transit by postal and police officials is another 
reason why people write fewer letters than 
before. If even the most innocent private 
correspondence be likely to fall under profane 
mocking eyes, why write letters at all? 
Letters written by husbands to wives and 
vice versa, for instance, are not meant to 
be read by ©. I. D. men. But it is not 
from mere sentimental considerations that 
people may write fewer letters now than 
before. If anybody is arrested for any offence 
or no offence and if even a mere business 
letter of his is found with anybody else or if 
his name occurs in anybody’s correspondence 
or diary or note or memorandum book, the 
latter’s house may be searched, he may be 
arrested and harassed and afterwards either 
discharged or connected with some cons- 
piracy case or the like. That such things 
happen is borne out by the number of 
house-searches which lead to nothing and 
the number of arrested persons subsequently 
discharged. An appreciable portion of the 
correspondence which formerly passed through 
the post office was a sort of cheap luxury 
in which people indulged themselves. But it 
is now natural for them to avoid a risky 
luxury. It is probable also that many persons 
have . curtailed their postal expenditure 
in obedience to what the Congress Working 
Committee suggested before it was declared 
unlawful As newspapers have been made 
less attractive and interesting by restrictions 
on the publication of pictures and by the 
censoring of news, head-lines and legisla- 
ture proceedings, their circulation has been 
affected. So the post office now carries less 
newspapers and earns less postage. 


Freedom of Speech in Council Chambers 


The question has been raised as -to 
whether the speeches delivered by M. L. A.’s 
and M. L. C’s, the questions put and.answers 
received by them, and their ejaculations and 
interruptions can be reported in newspapers 


~“ 
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without any legal risk. The Law Member has 
given it as his opinion—and that is also, 
according to the President of the Assembly, 
the opinion of the Government of India—that 
the ordinances have not in any way affected 
the right of the Press to report the proceedings 
of legislative bodies. But the question is, 
what is the right of the Indian Press accor- 
ding to the ordinary law of the land? Is it 
the same as the right of the British Press as 
regards reporting speeches, etc. in Parlia- 
ment? That members of our legislative 
bodies are free to say in tlie council chamber 
what they want to, subject to the rules of the 
legislative bodies and the ruling of the presi- 
dent, is well known. The question is, whether 
newspapers can report all these things without 
any legal risk. I£ they cannot, the value of 
the members’ freedom of speech is not much 
so far as the public is concerned. Curtain 
lectures are an extreme form of freedom of 
speech. But they do not benefit the public. 
If M. L. A/s and M. L. Os indulge in heroies 
behind closed doors and their voices are, 
figuratively, not heard outside the council 
chambers, how are their electors and the 
general public to know whether they are 
doing their duties and whether the legislatures 
are useful bodies or mere farcical luxuries ? 

Whatever the rights of the Press may be 
theoretically in this matter, in Bengal at 
least the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Journalists? Association have told the public 
by one of its resolutions that Indian-owned 
and Indian-edited dailies here have to publish 
the proceedings of legislatures after they have 
been subjected to censoring. It is not, there- 
fore, possible for newspaper readers to know 
exactly what goes on in the council chambers. 

Editors of monthlies like ourselves used 
formerly tò get free copies of the official 
reports of Legislative Assembly and Council 
of State Debates. We do not get them now. 
Tf we want to purchase them in Calcutta, we 
get them after much delay, when they have 
almost lost their news value. T 

The Amrita Baxar Patrika comments thus 
on the fact ‘that the Telegraph Clerk is the 
master of the situation : 


“Bahoba” to Sir James Crerar! The snub he 
‘ot from the Law Member the other day has not 
iminished his ardour to bring the proceedings of 
the Assembly nnder the Damocle’s sword of censor- 
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ship which is hanging over the Press. The Ordi- 
nances did not help him. The Press Act does not 
help him. He has discovered that the Indian 
Telegraph Act serves his purpose! He declared at. 
the Assembly in answer to certain questions by 
Sardar Harbans Singh that the Government of 
India will revise the judgment of the telegraph 
clerk if the latter considers that any telegram pur- 
porting to be a report of the proceedings of the 
Assembly is objectionable. Surely this sheds lustre 
on the dignity of all concerned | The Assembly 
comes under the censorship of a telegraph clerk. 
That adds to the dignity of India’s “Parliament.” 
The Home Member for the Government sits as an 
appelate court to the Telegraph clerk. That makes 
the Home Member several inches higher than he 
is! The poor Press, the undermost dog, remains 
where it is. i 


Kashmir Afrocifies ` 


Mr. Middleton, L:C. S., who conducted the 
inquiry into last year’s disturbances in 
Srinagar, Anantnag, Shopian, ete., has submit- 
ted his report. The following sentence in his 
report relates to the- incidents in Srinagar : 

The agitation was directed against the State 

authorities, and. although it was entirely Moha- 


. medan, it was not communal in the sense of being 
directed against any other community. 


Taking Mr. Middleton’s finding to be 
correct so far as Srinagar is concerned, the 
Kashmir Muslims’ grievances, real or ima- 
ginary, against that State do not explain or 
justify the atrocities committed by them 
against their Hindu fellow-subjects. The 
Hindu Mahasabha’s precise information rela- 
ting to a part of these diabolical barbarities 
has remained unchallenged and un- 
contradicted. The Mahasabha’s statement 
gives details of twenty-eight Hindu villages 
burnt in Kotal Tahsil ; mentions that 2000 
Hindu refugees reached Rajori on February 1, 
1200 refuges have taken shelter in Mirpur 
town and 150 families have reached Baran 
in Rawalpindi district ; gives the names of 
sixteen persons including women burnt alive 
in Sukhchenpur ; gives a list of seven ins- 
titutions burnt and destroyed ; and mentions 
that nine persons have been forcibly conver- 
ted to Muhammadanism at Sukhchenpur and 
eighteen families in Rajori Tahsil. 


Mr. Middleton's Conclusions 


It is not possible to give the reader a correct 
idea of Mr. Middleton’s findings without 
printing his whole report, which we have 
not got, or his summary of it, if he. has 
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made any, which also is not available. 
But we give below a few extracts from the 
report as published in part in Zhe Tribune. 
Not being in possession ofthe evidence on 
which his report is based, we can say nothing 
for or against his conclusions. 


Outside sympathizers added to the agitation 
in Kashmir by organizing celebrations known as 
“Kashmir Day,’ which took placé on August 
14th and were followed by the appointment of 
committees of Muslims throughout Kashmir 
‘to act under the Srinagar leaders. 


Tf the British authorities outside Kashmir 
had set in motion the Princes’ Protection 
Act, as they ought undoubtedly to have 
done, the mischievous activities of British 
Indian Muslims could have been nipped in 
the bud. 

Mr. Middleton’s “final comments on the 
various occasions on which resort was made 
to firing by State police or military forces 
in Kashmir during September” 1931 are : 


(1) That at the Jama Masjid in Srinagar was 
precipitated by mismanagement on the part of 
those in control of the situation, though the 
circumstances were such that it is probable that 
resort to force would have become necessary in 
any case. - 

(2) That in Maisuma bazar was necessary and 
completely justified, though possibly a few shots 
were fired indiscriminately after the immediate 
necessity was over. 

(3) That in Anantnag was rendered necessary 
by the position which arose from gross mis-hand- 
ling of the situation and it appears to have been 
continued after the necessity. had ceased and to 
have been excessive. 

(4) That in Shopian was necessary and com- 
pletely jnstitied and was restricted to the minimum 
necessary. 


The ‘mismanagement, ‘mishandling of 
the situation’ “indiscriminate firing, etc., are 
certainly to be condemned. Such things are 
not generally either given publicity to or 
condemned by British investigating officers 
when they occur, as they sometimes do, in 
British India. 

Mr. Middleton adds : 


The periods of military control both in Srinagar 
and-Shopian have been represented-as periods of 
vindictive oppression and brutal retaliation against 
Muslims. In Srinagar the police and military 
made a practice of forcing people to shout 
“Maharaja ki Jai,” whenever they passed through 
the streets; and there is no doubt that refusal 
to participate led to beatings many of which were 
not of a trivial nature. On the matter being 
brought to the notice of Brigadier Sutherland, 
who was in charge of the city, he took steps to 
stop the pee but those steps do not appear 


to have been comp etely successful. Many allega- 
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tions are made that other slogans insulting to 
Islam were enforced. I do not believe that this 
Was sO. 

I have nothing but condemnation to record 
regarding the facts that people were forced to 
stand up and shout on occasions when the police 
and troops passed by and that in many cases they 
were beaten if they delayed in doing so. Of the. 
truth of other allegations of severity and ill- 
treatment I am not satisfied. 

The allegations of similar nature made in 
Shopian were far worse, but were so false and 
exaggerated as effectually to prevent the truth 
coming to light; but it is clear that the police 
in investigating the riot collected villagers from 
the country-side in unnecessary numbers and 
harassed them in attempts to obtain information 
as to those implicated. The most serious com- 
ments that I have had to make in connection 
with the conduct of affairs in Shopian after- the 
riot are in connection with the inefficiency of the 
medical treatment given to wounded at the local 

ispensary. i : 

In Anantnag there was no military occupation 
after the disturbance. Mohammedans were ordered 
to open their shops and they haye- alleged that 
they were made to utter slogans directed. against 
their religion. I do not believe -this allegation, 
and it does not appear that officials in Anantnag 
had resort to any oppressive action: aiter the 
most unfortunate.clash on the 23rd September. 


Mr. Middleton has commented most 
seriously, and quite rightly too, on “the in- 
efficiency of the medical treatment given to 
wounded at the local dispensary” at Shopian. 
One could: wish he had been the officer, with 
his love of truth-telling unimpaired, entrusted | 
with ascertaining what was done for the 
wounded at Jalianwala Bagh and many another 
place. 


Hindus in, Bhopal 


We have seen the report of the committee 
appointed by the Hindu Mahasabha to 
enquire into the ‘condition of the Hindu 
subjects of Bhopal. Tt makes shocking read- 


: ing. But we refrain from discussing it, as His 


Highness the Nawab of Bhopol has in a 
statesmanlike manner allowed his Hindu 
subjects to hold a conference in his state to - 
ventilate their grievances. We shall wait for 
the report of the conference. i 


Hindus in Hydarabad 


The members of the standing committee 
elected by the Hindu subjects of the 
Hydarabad State have submitted a memorial 
to Raja Sir Kishan Pershad, President of the 
Executive Council of H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government. In spite of its not being 
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verbose, it is a long document. Though more 
than 85 per cent of the population of the state 
are Hindus, they have extremely. little share 
in its administration and public services. 
Their second grievance is that, in spite of the 
Nizam’s firmans to the contrary, the followers 


of all the religions in the state are not in. 


effect treated equally, the Mahomedans being 


the most favoured, though they are only ` 


9 per cent of the population. The following 
extracts from the memorial indicate how the 
revenues of the state are spent: 


Looking to the Budget Note for the year 1341 
Fasli, it will be obvious that Rs. 50,000 have been 
specially reserved for the Islamic Societies and 
Rs. 17,500 for Muslim Literature. Large amounts 
are spent every year on Islamic institutions, Out 
of the religious grants allotted each ‘year more 
than 95 per cent are given to Mahomedans. 
Similarly, under the head of Special and Riyayati 
allowances, a sum of Rs. 2,62,830 is given to 
Mahomedans, whereas barely Rs.'13,884 are even 
to Hindus. In the same manner, under the head 
of Special Religious Allowances, as many as Rs. 
2,00,642 are given to Muslims, whereas a sum of 
Rs. 1,341 only is allotted to the Hindus. 

We also beg to point out most respectfully that 

‘during the last 5 years very large donations have 
been given to Mahomedan institutions outside the 
State, such as Rs. 9.00,000 to the Nejd. Relief, Rs. 
5,00,000 to the London Mosque, Rs. 10,00,000 to 
the Muslim University at Aligarh, and Rs. 50,000 
and Rs. 20,000 to the Jami-i-Millia at Delhi and 
the Panipat Muslim School respectively; and that 
these donations are in addition to the donation of 
about Rs. 200,000 given to Islamic institutions 
each year. We also beg leave to point out that 
large amounts are i peat each year on building 
mosques, giving scholarships to the sons of Qazis 
and for preparing Hafizes. ' Special missionaries 
are employed at the cost of the Government for 
the purpose of giving religious education to the 
Mahomedan subjects. We do not grudge the 
expenditure incurred on these heads, because we 
believe that the progress made by one section of 
the populace is a gain to that extent to the State, 
but what we beg to submit is that like facilities 
should be given to the other communities also in 
this State. In this connection, we beg to point 
out that the Hindus find it extremely difficult to 
get permission to build or repair their temples 
even at their own cost; and this contrast appears 
most glaring when we find that everywhere the 
Government is helping the building of mosques. 


The Hindus also complain that they do 
not enjoy religious liberty, and that primary 
and secondary education being given through 
Urdu, which is the mother-tongue of a very 
small minority of the population, the educa- 
tion of the Hindus suffers greatly. And so 
‘hey desire that 


instruction in Secondary schools also should be 
given in the vernaculars, vix, Telugu, Marathi and 
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Kanaresé, each: of which is the mother-tongue of 
a far larger number of people than Urdu. 
We further beg to point out that the circular 
regarding the private schools is detrimental to 
the interest of the country, and on this account 
- primary education has been denied to a very large 
number of students. According to the figures 
given in 1334-F. there-were 4,053 private schools, 
the strength of the students being 76,654, whereas 
after the promulgation of the above circular the’ 
number of private schools dwindled to 1,305 with 
the strength at 31,740 students, which means that 
44,914 students were deprived of their education. 


Hage Deficit in Railway Budget 


The Railway Budget shows a huge deficit. 
The final result of 1931-32 is expected to 
show a total loss of nine crores and 47 lakhs, 
and the final result of 1932-33 is estimated to 
show a total deficit of seven crores and 59 
lakhs. And all this in spite of (or partly 
because of ?) enhancements in rates and 
fares during the current financial year. 
These losses are partly due to world 
depression and partly to the disturbed state 
of the country, for which futile efforts are 
being made to hold Mr. Gandhi and his 
followers alone responsible. 


Britain's Loss of Markef and 
Japan's Gain i 


= The Indian Daily Mail has published the 
following table showing the imports of various 
‘kinds of cloth into India during the nine 
months, April to December, 1929, 1930, and 
1931 i : 


In million yards about 
1929 16. 





30 1931 

Bleached goods 336 213 203 
Grey goods 663 318 182 
Coloured woven and Dyed goods 352 200 160 
Artificial silk 35 33 B4 
Woolens 11.5 7T 4G 
Total 1897 771 614 


The same daily gives the following table 
showing which country has lost its trade in 
piece-goods in India and which has gained. 
The figures relate to nine months, April to 
December, in millions of yards. 





United Kinedom— 1929 1931. 
Bleached 313 150 
Greys 362 45 
Coloured and. Wovens 208 76 
Artificial silk 5.5 1.3 

Total 888 272 
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Japan— 1929 1931 
Bleached 7 44 
Greys 291 136 
Coloured and Woven 107 68 
Artificial Silk 14 56 

Total - 419 304. 


It is very much to be regretted that 
people in India are using more Japanese 
bleached and artificial silk goods and Indian 
traders are importing them more than before. 
Japanese goods are not swadeshi goods. 
Moreover, Japan cannot be looked upon as 
a friend of India. Enemies of freedom can 
never be friends of. India. ° 


Number of Convictions in 1930-31 
In the Council of State on February 25, 
1932, 
Mr, Emerson informed Mr. Mushin Hussain Kidwai 
that there was no classification of prisoners as poli- 
tical offenders and therefore he could not say how 
many such offenders had gone to jail in each pro- 
vince during the last three years, But he placed 
figures of convictions during the Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1930-91 up to 29th March 1931. These 
were : 
Madras 4344 
Bombay 11222 
Bengal 12285 
United Provinces 9378 
Panjab 3777 
Burma nil. 
Bihar and Orissa 12162 
Central Provinces 4093 
Assam 1158 
N.-W. F. 927 
Coorg 9, and 
Delhi 1173. 


Pape: Profection Act a 


. The Paper Protection Bill has now become 
an. Act, without a division and without a single 
dissentient voice! Most of the paper made 
in -India is manufactured by European- 
managed mills, and Sir George Rainy, the 
Commerce Member, has enunciated the 
Government policy that these existing mills 
cannot be compelled to take in Indian 
apprentices to learn the processes of manu- 
facture nor to observe the other conditions 
on which the grant of protection against 
imported paper is given. This is a curious 
olicy. Protection is given in India in 
order that Jndians may be benefited by 
learning how to manufacture paper themselves 
and how to finance and otherwise manage 
the business side of paper mills ; it is not 
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given to enable foreigners to makè nioneř. 
But the former object is not to be gained, the 
latter is to be. 


Various Comments from Japan 


We say “from Japan,” because the com- 
ments we are going to reproduce are from 
Lhe Japan Chronicle, edited and managed, not 
by Japanese, but by Mr. A. M. Young and 
Mr. D. G. Young. But they are none the less 
interesting for that reason. ; 

In India censoring differs from province to 
province and the press officer is vested. with 
undefined powers. Such seems to be the case 
in Japan also, only with this difference that in 
Japan probably the natives may sometimes 
enjoy an advantage which Westerners are not 
allowed, as the following excerpt would show : 

The Japanese newspapers are full of news which 

wé have been expressly forbidden to publish. 
Apparently they are defying the law,. and 16 must 
be confessed that there was something in Mir. 
Bumble’s opinion of the law. At the same time, 
possible penalties are severe, and what is done’ in 
one prefecture is no index of what will be done in 
another.’ 

In the following extract the reader may 
find a fresh illustration ofthe gander and the 
goose proverb : 

_ Japanese newspapers face British tribulations in 
India with great fortitude, and report with evident 
satisfaction that the Government is quite unable to 
check the boycott, which gives Japanese goods a 
chance of doing good business. But if an organi- 
zation so powerful as the Government of India, 
which is able to act with a unanimity and force 
hardly excelled anywhere, cannot check a boycott 
of British goods, it seems a little unreasonable for 
the Japanese, who are always speaking contemp- 
tuously of the weakness of the Chinese Govern- 
ment whose orders nobody carries out, should 
insist so strongly that it is behind the boycott in 
China and could stop it if only it had a will to do 
so. Our views of things differ according to the 
interest we have in them. 

We have heard ad nauseam. from British 
propagandists that there is no such country 
as India, and that India is a mere geographical 
name. And yet the world thinks that India 
has exerted great infiuence on the culture and 
civilization of mankind. Similar appears to 
have been the fate of China. Zhe Japan 
Chronicle writes : 


Some of the apologists for agression nowadays 
declare that there is no such country as China, but 
simply a chaos with a common geographical name. 
They even deny large sections the’ geographical 
name. But China has passed through tribulations 
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before, has been conquered and has absorbed her 
conquerors. It was a civilized country when the 
British Isles and Japan alike were in a very 
primitive stage of culture, and there are many who 
elieve that it will survive its present troubles and 
be great again while the rest of mankind - has as 
many shifts as the kaleidoscope. Of late years 
much interest has been shown in: the historical 
connections between China and Enrope. These 
have been so slight that the ‘two civilizations stood 
entirely apart. They might almost bə supposed to 
` have originated on different planets. Yet slight as 
they were, they have a record stretching back 
many centuries. In comparison the contacts 
between Japan and Europe area thing of yesterday, 
though they have been very momentous. Mr. G. 
F. Hudson, writing on Sino-Eufopzan contacts,” 
says that “although Japan is part of China in the 
wider sénse,” he excludes it from the study which 
he presents to ‘his readers. This is a reminder 
that in the wider sense China was not a country 
in the sense of its being one of those explosive 
units like most of the Etropzan countries and 
Japan. It was a civilization which overcame its 
-neighbours by its superiority. The modern State is 
by no means the last word in constructive human 
wisdom : rather is it the outcome of war, serviceable 
for protecting its subjects from equally bellicose 
neighbours, but predatory and uncomfortable to 
live with—held together mainly by the cultivation 
of national prejudices. The Roman Empire at 
its best was far superior, but was never free from 
the military burden. In India there was a growth 
somewhat similar to that of China, through 
culture rather than by force of arms. 


“Cause of Political Terrorism 


in India 


As Bengal’s mentality is suspect, it may 
be instructive to know what others say about 
the cause of political terrorism in India. 
In a note with the above heading, New India 
says, “The Manchester Guardian makes the 
following extremely apposite comments on 
the recent outrages in Bengal” : 


Morbid hysterical youths inflamed by an extreme 
sense of injustice get into the dangerous condition 
of being indifferent whether they live or die so 
long as they make one dramatic gesture against 
the system they hate. The wrong that creates 
this disastrous attitude of mind is a reality, and 
is made more obvious when, as now, the 
Government is armed with and makes use of 
arbitrary powers. At the same time terrorist 
activity is the most effective way of perpetuating 
the wrong, and frustrating sincere efforts of those, 
both here and in India, who would right it 
speedily. 


New India’s own comments are : 


As the Home Member of the Bengal Government 
has remarked, there are outrages by terrorists, 


* Europe and China: A Survey. f their 
Relations from the Earliest Times to 1800. By G. 
F. Hudson, M.A. London : Edward Arnold & Co. 15s. 
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but also outrages by individuals who are not 
actually terrorists. The outstanding instance of 
these latter is the attempt on the life of the 
Governor of Bengal by the lady graduate who 
has just been sentenced to nine years’ rigorous 
imprisonment for the offence. When -a desire to 
make such a gesture—she has stated that she had 
no intention to kill him-—overpowers even women 
who are normally gentle, courteous and well- 
behaved, and who have nothing to do with active 
politics, there must be something very wrong 
with either the system or the measures of 
Government, which provoke them to such action. 
The most effective way of dealing with this 
situation is to take every step possible to convince 
the people of India that Britain means to confer 
Dominion Status on them, with transitory and 
minimum “safe-guards,” at the carliest possible 
moment. 
Incidentally, it is to be noted that in 
Madras it is known what Miss Bina Das said 
in her confession, though it is taboo in 


Bengal. 
Malaviya Septuagenary 


= Last year in Calcutta the septuagenary 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
celebrated on the due date during the last 
week of December. On his retarn from 
England, it was celebrated with | fitting 
ceremony on the 11th February in the Benares 
Hindu University, and in a number of other , 
places. We join with all others in wishing 
him decades more of beneficial activity. He 
has always looked younger than he is; and 
even now he does not look like seventy, but 
walks erect with firm steps and works hard. 
That makes us anticipate that he will. live 
long enough to lighten the purses of many a 
wealthy man by lakhs in order that his ideal 
of the Hindu University may fully materialize. 


[rwinism and Canningism 


The People of Lahore quotes the following 
passage from the Saturday Review of 
England to explain the difference between 
Irwinism and Canningism, to the latter of 
which classes the British paper recommends a 
going-back in its article on “End of Irwinism.” 
 Iywinism...may be defined as the punishment 

of the rebel rank-and-file while the leaders. are 

allowed to go scotfree. Earl Canning, to whom 
tell the task of pacifying India after the Mutiny, 
pursued precisely the opposite course, and with 
the most satisfactory results. Lord Willingdon 
appears to have decided to follow the precedent 


set by that greatest of Viceroys, rather than the - 
lamentable example of his immediate predecessor. 
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On this the Lahore paper observes with 
grim sarcasm : 


We should be glad if what Mr. H. P. Dastur, 
Chief Presidency Magistrate in Bombay, has done 
is dismissed as “Irwinism.” That gentleman 
ordered the 14-year-old Chandrakant N. Joshi to 
receive 12 cuts on bare buttocks in Mr. Dastur’s 
court-room, for having picketed the rear-gate of 
the P. and O. Banking Corporation. We do not 
know whether Canningism would mean more 
cuts to be delivered on leaders’ buttocks, and 
whether what Mr. Dastur did was Irwinism. 


Non-publication of Chitfagong 
Report 

The Bengal Government appointed an 
official committee of two British officers of 
high standing to inquire into the looting of 
and outrages on Hindus in Chittagong last 
year. These two officers have submitted 
their report, but the Bengal Government will 
not publish it, though at the time when they 
were appointed it was not declared that the 
inquiry and report would be confidential. 
Mr, N. K. Basu moved an adjournment 
motion in the Bengal Council in connection 
with the non-publication of the report, but 
it was rejected. Jt cannot be said that the 
public are in possession of what the Home 
Member exactly said. But what little of his 
speech has appeared gives the impression 
that the report is not so worded as to be fit 
for publication. He undertook to state the 
Government . conclusion to the Council at a 
later date. In the meantime people are left 
to draw whatever conclusion they can. 


Murderers of Bholanath Sen 


. Itmay be remembered that last year the 
Panjabi Musalman young men who murdered 
Mr. Bholanath Sen, a bookseller of Caleutta, 
and his assistants in broad daylight at College 
Square, were sentenced to death by the 
Calcutta High Court. They appealed to the 
Privy Council against this sentence. The 
appeal was dismissed. The Ananda Bazar 
Patrika, a vernacular daily of Calcutta, writes 
that the prisoners were to have been executed 
on the 15th February last, but that their 
execution was stopped by official order. One 
would like to know if this is true, and, if true, 
what is the explanation. 
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Mr. Neogy’s Inconvenient Question — 

On the 2nd February last when the 
Legislative Assembly was considering Sir 
Hari Singh Gour’s resolution relating to the 
Ordinances, Mrs. K. C. Neogy referred to an 
inconvenient question which many Congress- 
men had asked him. 


He quoted from Mr. Churchill’s speech of the 
3rd December in the Commons wherein Mr. 
Churchill had asked as to how'the proposed R. T. 
C. Committees would work in the various provinces 
which would be under « law amounting to martial 
law and that the repressive measures to be in- 
troduced were a result of the past foolish policy. 
Mr. Negoy asked: “How is it that Mr. Churchill 
knew that this regime was coming a month_beforé 
Mahatma Gandhi’s arrival and the promulgation 
of Ordinances? Many Congressmen asked me 
for an answer. I would ask the Government to 
enlighten them.” 


The World. Tomorrow of America, just to 
hand, writes that “one suspects the whole 
campaign [against the Indian National Con- 
gress| to have been planned before Gandhi 
left England. This conclusion is, in fact, 
more than a suspicion because there is 
evidence that the India Office practically told 
Mr. Gandhi what to expect if the civil 
disobedience campaign were renewed.” 


Mrs. Cousins Defends Her Indian Sisfers 


In the issue of 31st January, 1932, of the 
New York Times Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins 
wrote .the followiig letter to enlighten the 
American public : 


It is not fair to India to let go unchallenged the 
statement which appeared in a press dispatch that 
India “is a country where women occupy a position 
inferior to men.” Dy | 

Let facts speak for themselves: Between 1921 
and 1926 the major Indian States and all the 
provinces of India consecutively voted that suffrage 
should be pranted to women of India along with 
the right of election to the central legislatures and 
provincial legislative councils, ani all municipal 
and local government bodies, on exactly the same 
terms as men. This equality of status was extend- 
ed while British women were still under the dis- 
crimination of being allowed to vote only when 
they were over 30 years of ave. 

Since then Indian women have been members of 
Legislatures, have been elected town councilors, 
have been appointed honorary magistrates, univer-. 
sity senators, barristers and lawyers, while the 
highest honour in the gift of the Indian people, 
that of election-as President of the Indian National 
Congress, was twice conferred on women. One 
woman, was elected unanimously by her fellow- 
members, all men, to be Deputy President of the 
Legislative Council of Madras Presidency, an office 
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equal to that of Deputy Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and in the Indian State of Travancore 
an Indian woman was Minister of Health for 
three years. Sex discrimination has not existed 
in the Gandhi movement. Women have taken 
their place as dictators, organizers, pickets, prisoners 
on conditions of exact equality with men. 

This equality of treatment is as old as India. 
Women saints have been honoured and followed. all 
down the ages. Some of the Vedic hymns were 
written by women; sculptured figures of great 
antiquity in all parts of India portray the first 
manifestation of the Formless Cause of All as 
Ardhanarishwara—meaning half-lord, half-lady—and 

. the figure is given the signs and drapery of the 
masculine on the right side of the body and the 
feminine on the left. A Brahmin may not fulfil 
priestly functions if his wife is not alive, so much 
does the Hindu religion consider that the highest 


human is compounded of the partnership of man _ 


and woman functioning as equal partners. . 

In no country im the world is motherhood so 
honoured as in India, In their homes the mothers 
have had remarkable power and experience and 
that was the background which trained them to 
such abilities, courage and sacrifice as have asto- 
nished the world during the civil disobedience 
campaign, when thousands of women went to 
prison for Indian freedom and needed no money 
bribe to bring them out from purdah. 


“The New Policy in India” 


Under the above caption the New York 
Evening Post of January 28 last editorially 
published the following paragraphs on British 
policy in India : 

Lord Willingdon, tho Viceroy of India, has 
proclaimed in no uncertain terms in his address 
before the Indian legislative assembly that the 
British Government is determined to use its full 
powers in suppressing the All-India National Con- 
gress movement. It will no longer countenance 
its passive disobedience, its radical agitation or its 
interference with the orderly development of Indian 
autonomy. It is a war to the finish between this 
outlawed party and the British authorities. 

At} the same time Lord Willingdon stressed the 
progress which is being made toward meeting 
Indian aspirations for -self-covernment, pledged the 
further co-operation of the British Government 
with the Indian moderates and expressed his pride 
that, at the end of his public life, he was “leading 
India to her promised position as an absolutely 
equal partner with the other Dominions under the 
crown. 

Here are the two ‘sides of England’s new policy 
in India—forcible suppression of the National 
Congress Party and wholchearted ‘co-operation with 
every other faction. Britain’s clear-cut aim is to 
drive a wedge between the Nationalists and the 
moderates,to endeavour by coercion on the one hand 
and conciliation on the other-to convince Indian 
public opinion that the road to dominion status 
and complete self-government lies in the direction 
pointed by the recent round table conference. The 
test of this policy is to be found in whether the 
Nationalists or the moderates represent the Indian 
majority. The British Government in India appears 
to be convinced that it is the latter. 
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Indians may want to be convinced whether 
England’s new policy in India is “whole- 
hearted co-operation with every other faction” 
than the National Congress party. Some of 
the facts relevant to this question are stated 
below in the next two Notes. 


Government's Call for Co-operation 


The Government-of India’s apologia, issued 
from New Delhi on the 4th January last 
over the signature of Mr. Secretary Emerson, 
concludes with the following appeal : 


In this task they - (the Government of India) 
appeal for the co-operation of all who have at heart 
the peace and happiness of the people of India and 
who, rejecting the methods of revolution, desire to 
follow to its certain goal the path of constitutional 
advance. 


Jt is assumed here that Congressmen do 
not want the peace and happiness of the 
people of India. Proceeding upon that 
assumption, let us see whether Government 
have tried to secure the co-operation of others. 

Four committees have been appointed 
to continue the work of the Round Table 
Conference in India.. Among: the Indian 
members of these committees there are very 
obscure men. But many of the most distin- 
guished Moderates—some of whom are 
members of the R. T.. C.—and who have 


not been sent to jail as revolutionaries, 
are not in these committees. For 
example, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad, Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao, Mr. Manu Subedar, Pandit 


Hirday Nath Kunzru, Sir Jahangir Coyajee, 
Mr. J. N. Basu, Mr. Surendranath Mallik, 


etc. Originally Mr. ©. Y. Chintamani was _ 
not in any of the committees. He was 


appointed to one of them after he had 
strongly criticized their personnel in his 
paper, Zhe Leader. His selection may or 
may not be due to this criticism, but the 
fact may be noted. _ 

Government have not sought the co- 
operation Of not only many of the most 
distinguished Moderates or Liberals, they 
have ‘not .sought the co-operation of 
millions of non-revolutionary people in 
different provinces. Sikhs number 30,34,000 
in the Panjab, Hindus 63,29,000. Two 
Sikhs are in two committees, but no Panjab 
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Hindu: anywhere. - Several Musalmans have 
been. taken from the 1,33,32,460° Moslems in 
the Panjab, but nota single Hindu from the 
2,15,38,000 _ Hindus. of Bengal. Moslems 
number 71,82,000 in the U.P. They are 
represented in the Committees, but not 


the 2,15,38,000 Hindus of Bengal. Govern- _ 


ment express great solicitude for the 
“Dépressed Classes.” But the millions of 
the “depressed” castes in Bengal, who have 
not taken to “the methods of revolution,” are 
entirely. unrepresented in the Committees. 


Legislative Assembly as Witness 


' In his inaugural address to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the 25th December 1931 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon said : 

_ ‘I look with confidence to you gentlemen sitting 

in this. Assembly, which is a witness in itself 

of what has already been done and a promise of 


what may yet be achieved by the constitutional. 


method, to support me and my Government,” ete. 


As to the achievement of non-Congress- 
men through the legislative bodies, Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani told the following to a representa- 
tive of The Pioneer - 


“What is it that we non-Congressmen can place 
before the public as our substantial achievement 
in recent years ?” declared Mr. Chintamani, “We 
can only point to the intolerable load of new 
taxation, which has been imposed on the country 
in spite of us. We shall have to admit that our 
efforts to reduce that load have failed, that the 
law confers on the Execniive Government the 
power of acting without support of the legislature. 
Then there arc Ordinances, the sum total of 
which in plain language is Martial Law minus 
its name. ; 

But this may be dismissed as referring 
merely to past history. So let us take an 
event of contemporary history, which happen- 
ed only last month. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
moved the following in the Legislative Assem- 


bly last.month : 


Whereas this Assembly has reason to protest 
against the manner in which the Ordinances 
promulgated by the Government of India have 
been worked in various parts of the country by 
agents of the Government, and, in particular, 
considers that the action taken against Mr. Gandhi, 
without affording him the opportunity he sought 
for an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy, 
was unjustified, ‘that the deportation of Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and the arrest of Mr. Sen 
Gupta before he even landed on Indian soil were 


against all canons of justice and fairplay, and. 


ignored all elementary humane ideas, and that the 
punishment meted out to ladies, including their 
classification. as prisoners, is to the last degree 
exasperating to- publie opinion. 
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And whereas this Assembly disapproves of the 
fact that various Ordinances have been issued 
immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting 
of the Assembly. 

And whereas this Assembly condemns the acts 
of terrorism, violence, and disapproves. of the 
policy of the no-rent campaign and similar 
activities, and is convinced that it is the earnest 
duty of all patriotic citizens to join in the 
constructive task of expediting the inauguration 
of a new constitution ensuring lasting peace mn 
the country, 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General-in-Council (1) That he should place before 
the Assembly for its consideration such Emergency ~ 
Bills in substitution of Ordinances as he may 
consider reasonable and necessary in order to 
enable this House to function. effectively as intended 
by the Government of India Act, (2) That in view 
of grave happenings in the N.-W. F. Province a 
committee elected by Non-official Members of the 
Assembly be forthwith appointed to inquire into 
the same, including the reported atrocities com- 
mitted therein, and (3) That he should secure the 
co-operation of Congress and Muslim and Hindu 
organizations, including the Depressed Classes, in 
the inauguration of the new constitution for India. 


This was thrown out by the combined 
votes of the official members, the non-official 
European members, the nominated members 
and: a small minority of spineless elected 
members. 

As the Legislative Assembly exists mainly 
for making laws, nothing could be more 
reasonable than recommendation (1) in the 
above motion. But Government were 
opposed even to that. Government are not 
satisfied with not placing before the Assembly 


Emergency Bills in substitution of Ordinances ; 


the Governor-General has in addition exercised 
his power of promulgating Ordinances even 
when the Assembly is in session. 

These are not convincing proofs of 
Government’s solicitude for securing the 
wholehearted co-operation of non-Congress- 
men. So the Assembly may turn hostile 
Witness. 


Mr. Gandhi Interviewed in London 


Mr. Bruce Bliven, one of the editors of 
Fhe New Republic, interviewed Mr. Gandhi 
in London and has, given an account of the 
interview in his paper. | 

The first question put to Mr. Gandhi was 
“as to whether it would some day be desirable 
to have India’s independence guaranteed by the 
League of Nations or (if the League should 
not survive till then) by a concert of the 
Great Powers.” 


P NOLES : 


“Mr. Gandhi promptly answered that such a 
thing was wholly unnecessary. If, he said in 
effect, the League wants to amuse itself by 
‘guaranteeing’ the freedom of India, we should 
have no objection to its doing so. But zo one 
can win freedom for anybody else. The only 
real freedom is what you take for yourself and 
hold -by -your own strength. I certainly hope 
that neither Japan nor, say, the United 
States (with an ironie glance) would ever 
try to gobble up a free India. But if they were to 
try it, the same methods of non-co-operation which 
we haye applied against the English would be put 
into effect. The invaders would very quickly ‘find 
that to hold the country would cost them more 
than they could possibly get out of it.” 


When this interview - took place, the 
powerlessness of the League of Nations to 
prevent Japanese agression on China had not 
become manifest and Japan’s up-to-date object- 
lesson in predatory imperialism had not been 
given, Otherwise Mr. Bliven would not 
have asked the question that he did relating 
to the League, nor Mr. Gandhi answered it 
in the way he did. Neither would the 
Mahatma have probably expressed the hope 
that Japan would not try to gobble up India. 

Mr. Bliven next found out that 


Mr. Gandhi recognizes that freedom from 
Great Britain would be far from solving all of 
India’s problems. Among the most acute of these 
is, of course, the Sal of the peasants, who 
constitute such a large part of the population ; 
they are crushed mercilessly by grasping landlords, 
most of whom are themselves natives of India. 
Of the remainder, a large proportion are victims of 
industrialism, working in mills owned by native 
or foreign capitalists, with all the evils of un- 
restricted industry, long hours, small wages, child 
labour and absence of security. He believes, however, 
that the principles which are being learned in the 
fight with Great Britain will be successfully applied 
in the further fight for freedom on the part of the 
Indian population. He repeated what he had just 
said in another connection: no one can win 
freedom for anyone else. The yoke of the landlord, 
the yoke of the capitalist, will be shaken off when 
India is free from that of the “foreign invader.” 


The interviewer says that he was interest- 
ed to find that Mr. Gandhi “did not agree 
with the statement often made by some of 
his followers, that the bad conditions in India 
are primarily the result of British rule.” 


i 

He believes that the British have taken advan- 
tage. of the fight between the’ liberal Hindus and 
the orthodox, conservative element, and have stood 
aloof when they ought, in accordance with their 
own theories, to have fought on the side of the 
liberals. But primarily, the admittedly bad condi- 
tions in India are due to the general state of the 
country, and can only be eradicated in the course 
of years. He remarked that some of these condi- 
tions are less serious than is commonly supposed, 
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and mentioned the small percentage of literacy as 
an example. In India as elsewhere, he observed, 
wisdom and education are not synonymous: there 
are educated fools, and uneducated wise men. 


Mr. Bliven thinks that Mahatma Gandhi’s 


position in regard to machinery is often 


misunderstood, and so he was at some pains 
to clarify it. 

I am not opposed to machinery, he said; and 
pointing to his spinning wheel, he added, You 
may report that you saw me using a machine, and 
a very good one, beautiful and simple. I do not 
eare how big a machine may be; only insist, 
that man must be the master and not the slave, 
that it shall serve him and not the contrary. The 
objection to machines in India has been that the 
men who worked them did so in the status of 
virtual slaves. ; 

Mr. Gandhi commented readily upon 
another aspect of. freedom,- the difficulties 
raised by the Muhammadans and the “untouch- 
ables,” which, at least ostensibly, were the 
rock on which the Round Table Conference 
split, writes Mr. Bruce Bliven. 

He observed, as he has done at other times, that 
the Hindus intended to give complete equality and 
justice to everyone. The minorities ought to be 
willing to wait and see, and if they felé they then 
had grievanees, seek adjustment in an orderly way. 
But separate electorates, the new device introduced 
in India only a few years ago and mistakenly, 
would, if continued, simply produce an impossible, 
unworkable situation. : 

At last the time came for Mr. Bilven’s 

exit. 

After some further desultory conversation, I 
began to feel somewhat conscience-stricken about 
the length of my visit and therefore asked him, 
Am I staying too long? His face broke into a 
broad grin and he made the perfect answer to this 
embarrassing inquiry: Everyone, he said, always 
stays too long. I picked up my hat and coat and 
said goodbye. 


“No. Treaty with Law-breakers”’ 


In a recent speech of his the Governor 
of Bombay declared pompously that there 
would be no treaty with Jlaw-breakers— 
obviously meaning the Congress. But he 
evidently forgot two facts. One is that the 
Governor of Bombay, whoever he may: be, is 
not the person who decides. what British 
policy is to be, and the-other that the late 
Governor-General of India, Lord Irwin, with 
the approval of the British Cabinet of the 
day did conclude a pact or a truce with 
Mahatma Gandhi, the leader of the law- 
breakers. The Governor of Bombay may 
think that that is past history and the present 
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determination to crush the Congress 
is final. But there is no finality in politics— 
particularly in matters like these. 

Society for Improvement of 

Backward Classes 


It appears from the annual report of the © 


Society for the Improvement of Backward 
Classes in Bengal and Assam that, established 
in 1909, it had 62 schools with 2,166 pupils 
in 1916, and that in 1930-31 the number 
of its schools stood at 439 “with 17,794 pupils. 
Of the pupils, 13,187 are boys and 4,607 
girls. They belong to all castes and creeds, 
none being-excluded. Having-been connected 


. with the Society from its foundation, we can . 


testify to the .excellence of its work through- 
out the whole period of its existence. 
1980, the Registrar of the Calcutta University 
wrote to it in part, as follows : 

. Some time ago, an anonymous donor offered 
Rs. 10,000 to the University, for the advance- 
ment of Primary Education amongst Bengalis 
in villages. A committee was appointed by the 
Syndicate to advise it as to the best way to 
utilize the money. The Committe has, since, 
submitted its report which has been duly confirmed 
by the Syndicate. The Syndicate, on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, have sanctioned a 
sum of Rs. 3,000 to be paid to your Society, 
which conducts a large number of Primary schools 
in East Bengal Districts as well as in the Districts 
of 24 Parganas and Khulna, 


The Hartog Committee’s report states 
that in Bengal, “the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Backward Classes is an example 
of the extent to which private cffort has 


helped progress.” It was stated inm the _ 


Bengal Government’s seventh Quinquennial 
Review of the Progress of Education in 
Bengal that “Considerable progress occured 
in the education of the backward classes. 
Much of the eredit of the progress is due to 
missionaries and to the Society for the 
Improvement of the Backward Classes.” Sir 
P. C. Ray, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore have also 
borne testimony to the good work done by it. : 

The Society, which has its office at 
13 Badurbagan Row, Calcutta, bas to spend 
about- Rs. 90,000 annually. Owing to the 
general economic depression, its receipts have 
fallen low. So, no doubt, have the receipts 
of private individuals. But philanthropic 
work. must be enabled to go on. Hence the 
Society appeals to the generosity of the 
public. 


Ine 
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Bengal Hindu Samaj Sammelan 


The fourth session of this conference 
was held this year in Canning Town, 24 
Parganas, under the presidency of Maharajà 


'Basikanta Acharya Chaudhuri Bahadur of. 


Mymensingh, and was largely attended. Tw 
his presidential address the Maharaja laid 


‘stress on Hindu unity and solidarity. He 


rightly held that the Hindus must show in 
their everyday life that “untouchability” of 
all kinds is against the shastras and dharma 
and approved .custom, that all Hindus have 
the right to follow the highest ideals of 
Hinduism, and that Hindus of all classes 
should be educated to follow those ideals. 
Hindus of all castes should be given the 
right to enter and worship in all Hindu 
temples, as there is such right in all the 
ancient and famous places of Hindu ‘pilgri- 
mage. In the Maharaja’s opinion the fore-- 
most object and duty of the Sammelan is 
the total destruction of “untouchability.” 
He also advocated the conversion of non- 
Hindus to Hinduism, and the making of 
arrangements to enable these converts to 


` lead. useful and honourable lives in peace as 


members of Hindu society. The next subject 
which received his attention was the abduc- 
and ravishing of Hindu ‘women by 
ruffans. This crying evil must be eradicated. 
He advocated the re-marriage of child 
widows. He strongly condemned the excom- 
munication of persons having anything to 
do with widow marriages, intercaste marriages, 


interdining with so-called “untouchables,” 
and the lke. He said that ‘the sin of 
“nntouchability” has almost disappeared 


from Bengal. It must be totally wiped out 
wherever it exists. 


Britain Profits by Expoct of 
Indian Gold 


The “Free Press” sent a message from 


‘London on the 5th February Jast that much 


comfort was derived in Britain from the 
fact that she could that week repay thirty 
million pounds which she owed to France 
and America, and that the statement of the © 
Financial Secretary in the House of Commons 
that arrangements would be made. to repay 
eighty million pounds to France and America 
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yhen the amount would fall due in August ` 


1ext, was meant to revive optimism in regard 
so Britain’s future finance. But how Britain 
was enabled to mect her obligations tə France 
and America in ‘the first week of February 
was not frankly acknowledged. But in 
British financial circles it was admitted that, 
if it were not for the huge export of gold 
from India, Britain would find herself in 
difficulty. This is confirmed by what has 
appeared in The New Statesman and the 
Nation, which says that the repayment of 
thirty millions to America and France could 
not have been made without the export of 
gold from India. Referring to the Financial 
Secretary’s statement that paper observed : 
“But the return of eighty millions will cause 
us‘a good deal of trouble, unless gold con- 
tinues tc come from India on an increasing 
scale.” 

So it is literally true that, though the 
Indian dogs may bark, the British caravan 
has been making good progress. > 


Exhibition of Paintings of 
Sarada Ukil in London 


Under the auspices of the India Society 
and with the permission of Sir B. N. Mitra, 
High Commissioner for India, an exhibition of 
paintings by Mr. Sarada Charan Ukil was 
held at India House, Aldwych, London, in 
January last. The three brothers, Sarada 
Charan, Barada Charan and Ranada Charan, 
have all achieved distinction in painting. 
Ranada Charan is one of the four Indian 
painters whose work as mural decorators 
of India House has obtained high praise. 
Barada Charan was in charge of the 
exhibition of his -elder brother’s paintings, 
which have won high appreciation. 

The Leaders London Correspondent 
writes :* 


Mr. Barada Ukil is the well-known founder 


and editor of ‘Roopa-Lekha.” The collection 
at India House includes the pictures with 
which Mr. Sarda Ukil wor tne Viceroy’s 


cup for the best painting last year at. the Delhi 
Exhibition, and the Maharaia of Mysore’s prize 
for the finest picture at the Mysore Exhibition. 
Mr. Ukil’s art is lovely. A delicate draughtsman 
and a sensitive artist, his sense of colour and 
luminosity are of the fincst, and he would probably 
be accepted in the West as a very high exponent 
of Indian art and especially of the Bengal school. 
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A one man show by an Indian artist is unique, 
and the collection at India House is of a very 
high level of distinction, and has attracted even 
in these difficult days considerable and favourable 
notice. It has to be recognized that the critics 
are as a rule unfamiliar, both with the mythology 
and the ideology, a3 well as the idealism of Indi 
themes, and they are no better acquainted with 
Indian canons and traditions of act. It is all the 
more noteworthy, .therefore, that the professional 
and technical criticisms that have appeared in the 
daily press and the art journals are unanimously 
favourable and friendly. 

lt may well be, as the former director of the 
National Gallery once said, that a day will come 
when we shall be unable to satisfy ourselves with 
a national collection such as that in Trafalgar 
Square until it contains some of the best specimens 
of modern Indian painting. | 


Cai 


Chittagong Disturbances in 
Legislative Assembly 


On the 4th February last the Associated 
Press sent to newspapers the following among 
other items of the Legislative Assembly 
proceedings : 

Sir James Crerar replying to Mr. Satyendra Sen’s 
question regarding the action of certain military 
officers in connection with the Chittagong disturb- 
ances said an inquiry was instituted by the local 
Government. 

Mr. Neogy asked what was the 
doing. 

Sir James Crerar replied the matter was} still 
under consideration. a 

Mr. Neogy: Was it not an attempt to try the 
Black and Tan regime ? 

Sir James Crerar: No. 

Mr. Neogy; Will the hon. member consult the 
European Association at Calcutta and find out 
the truth ? 
No answer was given. 


Government 


Arf and Arf Critics in India 

Criticism of art in this country is as yet 
done mostly in a careless and cursory fashion, 
and in most cases by persons who are not in 


the least qualified for the task. As 
a matter of fact, there are only a few 
persons. in this country who have ‘any 


authority-——derived either from training or from 
personal study—to write on this subject at all. 
And amongst these foreigners resident. in this 
country form a very small minority. -But the 
political status of India is such that -any 
hack writer can make puerile and derogatory 
remarks, clothed in bombastic terms and a 
show of learning, and go scatheless, whatever - 
his knowledge of the subject might be. 

A recent example has appeared in an 


Anglo-Indian newspaper in connection with 
the exhibition of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
drawings ‘and paintings. The critic has 
remained incognito, but it is not very 
difficult to guess that he is not quite conver- 
sant with matters pertaining to Art either 
in this country or elsewhere. We have 
neither the patience nor the space to attempt 
a detailed discussion of the points’ raised by 
him, but a few choice examples from the 
criticism will show the reasons for our guess. 
The critie asks : | 

Are we then all travelling the wrong road in 

giving encouragement to formal ‘art, in establishing 


academies and schools, in paying teachers and 
encouraging pupils to study under them? Would 
it not be better to let each man find his own mode 
of expression in pencil and paint when drawn by 
the urge to do so, and so save the cost of encour- 
agement ? We should have fewer artists but more 
individuality. Formalism would be sent to the 
serap heap. If that be the right policy, it is pitiful 
to think of all the thousands of young men and 
women who are struggling daily in schools to win 
the mastery of their medium. - 

It would be pitiful indeed if thousands 
were really daily attempting to attain a high 
standard of perfection in “formalism.” 
Luckily in all schools, academies and ateliers 
of repute the set thing is to discourage 
formalism and encourage individualism. 
Almost every recognized: master—and we 
have met a few—is engaged in a strenuous 
struggle to induce his pupils to break away 
from the stereotyped “pretty pretty” 
standards and develop a style and technique 
of thew own. Indeed at the present day 
there is—and always has been thoughout the 
‘history of living art--far more stress laid 
on individuality than on technique in the 
accepted sense of the term. Let the critic 
study the revival of art in any country and 
he will find that our statements are true. ` 

He lays great stress on school and 
academic training but without the least idea 
as to what the term “school” means in art. 
For example he says : 


India has its art pilgrimages to the caves of 
Ajanta and Ellora, drawn there by forceful wall 
paintings which owe nothing to the teachings of 
the schools but which we are asked to believe 
should profoundly modify the teachings of the 
school. (Italics ours.) ay 


Eight centuries of'living art in one place 
and yet he thinks there was no “school” ! 
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Does the poor man` mean L. C. ©. Schools 
or what? As regards the’ quaint ending of 
the quotation given above it is too ludicrous’ 
for comment. ` É 

Then in the course of his jeremiad on'thè 
reprehensible ways of critics and rebel artists 
in the West he makes a whole set of novel 
comments. But still the rebel artists were of 
the West ; so he must say something in their 
favour. They at least had the grace to learn 
the use of brush und paints according: to the 
accepted methods. He says : 


' Academic art has become cock-shy of the 
‘esoteric. The modern painter turns for inspiration 
to Cezanne, Gauguin, Renoir and Degas—all of 
them in- revolt against the current standards of 
art. But with these men there was a difference. 
They all had trained technical skill. They had all 

. learned the use of brush and paint according to the 
accepted methods and then in the flowering of 
their génius had broken away...(Italies ours) 


So far as our information goes it is most 
difficult to associate Degas, at least, with any 
master. He frequented the studio of Ingres 
fora time no doubt but what we would 
like to learn is what evidence there is 
from his work that he ever submitted to 
schooling “according to the accepted 
methods.” Then again, where did the genius 
of Gauguin flower and was there any 
atmosphere of formalism or accepted methods 
in that locality ? 

Wis preamble in the criticism is equally 
good : 

For if a man without academic training of any 

kind, merely setting down ou paper in crude 

fashion and without technical accomplishment 


the vision of things as they appear to him is 
hailed as an artist, then the world is wrong to 


t 


spend on teaching art. 

What a wonderful eye for technique he 
must have! Of course strength of line, 
vigour in drawing and a control of colour 
ranging from the most vivid play of iridescence 
to the dull subdued hues of old frescoes are 
mere bagatelles.. Where is the evidence that 
the poet ever roamed in Chelsea or the Quartier 
Latin in flowing tie and paint stained garb ? 
And of course although schooling and study of 


‘current methods is absolutely essential for 


an artist, there is no necessity for anything 
similiar for an art critic. 


K. N. C. 
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GOETHE 
By Dr. WALTER KUNZE 


JHEN Germany marked with impressive 
celebration the centenary of Goethe’s 


death, in the March of this 
year, it did not mean honour to a 
mere, poet who. always attempted to free 


the German people. from the fury of’ the 
confused present and what is inessential, 
but to Goethe—still the property of 
German intelligentsia and‘an embodiment of 
righteousness and beauty. .He is like a life’s 
companion, because in him, as in no other 
‘leading intellect, the natural and moral 
developments remained so distinctly per- 
ceptible. From this he became what he was. 
Goethe’s unfailing activity and energetic 
reaction to real life instead of to only dreams 
of poets, is like a parable. 
became the silent maker of many a German. 
And, moreover, no second German poet and 
thinker has acquired single-handed for the 


German nation so much of individuality, as- 


‘compared to other races, as he has done. 
For the first time, through Goethe, German 
literature became linked with world-literature. 
So, the centenary of Goethes death 
anniversary is also a welcome occasion for 
foreign peoples to honour anew the unique 
personality of Goethe—the Poet and the 
Man. 

‘Today we are He to view Goethe asa 
whole. It must be pointed out that Goethe’s 
direct influence on his. contemporaries was 


The man Goethe’ 


through his poetic works only, and not through 
the totality of his personality, where, however, 
lay his, true greatness. Even his friends had 
not had a full conception ‘of this totality. 
And, when he died on March 22, 1832, 
he was really unknown, although highly 
respected. It required almost a century 
to make the full richness of his poems, his 
thoughts and his unshackled and beautiful 
humanism accessible to the nation. 

There isa distinct difference of opinion 
about Goethe in Germany and abroad. 


Goethe’s life and poetry are judged as a whole 


in Germany, while in foreign countries it is 
done piecemeal. Thus, one tends to consider 
only the contemporary character of his poems, 
and misses even in-his most significant work the 
final insight. Such detailed examination, which 
leaves out the personality of the poet, through 
which alone a correct basis for the totality of 
his creations is made, must lead people astray, 
particularly in the case of Goethe. Then, 

Goethe himself is his works, and everything 
he has written is, from this view point, only a 
fragment, a part of the whole whether 
they are outwardly completed or not. For 
this reason, fragments of Goethe receive the 
same importance in Germany as completed 
works. Individual critics would therefore 
always have the justification, but Goethe is 
still a great and dominant personality, whom 
we Ee honour. 
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Here it is unnecessary to discuss closely the 
whole, the inexhaustible richness 
extensive Goethe literature. It would be 
sufficient to consider briefly Goethe as a lyric 
poet. That means the consideration of the 
personal verses of Goethe, through which he 
had very great influence over the following 
generations as also in foreign countries. ` 

Goethe’s life as a student in Strassburg 
in Alsace-Lorraine (1770-71) was a most 
decisive period for the development of his 
youthful intellect. In this city, situated on the 
Franco-German frontier, national sentiments 
played a hitherto unknown rôle on the poet 
who had been brought up in Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main. 
patriotic friends, Goethe ‘received’ a decisive 
direction towards German art- and literature. 
Goethe recognized the characterestic beauty 
and greatness “of German architecture in the 
minster of ‘Strassburg and the inexhaustible 
richness of nature opened out to. him for the 
first-time in the midst of his long struggles 
in Alsace-Lorraine. 

He: was-taught in his younger days that only 
that art, could be beautiful which follows the 
ancient traditions , and such a devotion and such 
revelation ‘of the nature was impossible in 
that age of conventions. ‘Goethe took up with 
enthusiasm the gospel of folk-songs from his 
somewhat older friend Gottfried - Herder and 


collected the remains of the folk-songs in" 


Alsace-Lorraine; “Ibecame acquainted ; with 
poetry from quite a difterent side than hitherto 
—the art-of poetry is a world by itself, a folk- 
property and not the private property of a few 
elegant and educated people.” His own poetry. 
was free from playful, half-French trifles and 
the piquant, roguish descriptions of the com- 
monplace. In @Heidon-réslein” he pictured for 
the first time folk-song.. The art as also the 
material was taken out from a song of the 
sixteenth century, but the short form and the 
force of this little song were a gift from Goethe. 
The complete departure of Goethe’s new lyric, 
however, came through his love—the love for 
Friederike Brion——the daughter of the Sesen- 
heim curate. The hitherto. limited, obviously 
uniform and appreciable form of Goethe’s 
lyric became something uncertain and limitless, 
which he knew how to reproduce in words and 
yhythms. The poet is identical with what 
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passes and vibrates in him. This elevated 
condition is expressed in Goethe’s lyric and. 
became language, colour and rhythm. The poetic 
symbols now became tlie waves of a speaking. 
flute. He put the endless melodies of the inex- 
pressible against the baékground of his former 
world of existence and its single manifestations.. 
The directness of \dictional expression—— 
experience turned immediately into words— 
showed the dominance and singularity of 
Goethe’s lyric. Petrarca, ‘Dante and Shakespeare 
had the suddenness of the experience, but not of 
the words. On to it was ,added Goethe’s. 
novel appreciation of nature, ‘acquired through 
wandering. In the whole of nature he found 
movements, creations : and actions. The. 
creative breath, the nature, the dispenser of life, 
—God—is for him not i merely to be- but 
to grow and to create. God is for him 
omnipresent rather than:omniscient and all- 
embracing. Nature has fully revealed 
herself to him, she became the blessed comrade 
of all his feelings and hejacquired thereby the 
astonishing power of metaphorical expression. 
If by poetry one is inclined to mean 
conscious work—then "Goethes youthful 
poems are no poetry at all. They. came out of the. 
heart of the poet as' effortless and as 
unaffected as the songs of the birds... It ‘is 
pure poetry, which is apparently without any 
effort, yes, composed without any Conscious- 
ness. .Thus alone the poet could make the 
voice of his heart, the voice of his ‘intuitive. 
nature articulate. The lyric of. the romantic. 
epoch is unthinkable without the sweet 
charm, the flow of natiral feelings,—the 
inner, ‘unaffected, melodious language of the 
heart in Friederike songs: ‘of the Strassburg 
period and in the poems about Frau von Stein 


in Weimar. The lyric ‘of the seasoned. 
poet expresses itself} naturally, but 
differently from that | ‘of his riotous 
youth, He does not repeat the tones 


of his youthful age. Hei had: the courage 
to traverse other .paths and to depict the 
emotional world of an experienced man. His 
love episode with Christine ‘Vulpius, later his 
wife, was no period of ‘resigned spiritual’ 
friendship, where the woman appeared as the 
high and inaccessible priest. The beloved 
was his- comrade of day and night. This 
antique conception of the relation of the sexes 
A 


GOETHE 


was embodied in his “Römischen Elegien,” 
which was ‘published in the post-Italian 
period (1788). They are devoid of all 
skirmishes and languishing longings after the 
peloved; and do not deal with her as with 
a far-away ideal, but narrate the pleasures and 
the comfort of the possessor, which arise 
from undisturbed enjoyment, and from 
the well-springs of a satisfied sense- 
enjoyment, and which. fills the parties 
with the forceful energy of life. Humour 
also plays a rôle in them with trifling talk, 
playful follies and the mistakes of love, to 
which the ripe man condescends with a 
roguish superiority. The sufferings, the voices, 
and the sensitive longings of the youthful 
lyrics are now supplanted by a limitation of 
circumstances and by the demonstration and 
perception of a visible event. The lyric became 
intuitive and objective. . The objects started 
speaking to the poet, and he generalized 
and attempted to depict typical feelings. 
His lyric became classical. : 

The tumultuous events. of the: German 


freedom movement against Napoleon.. did- 


not excite in him sympathy, because he: 
thought: that the decline of the power of his- 
respected Emperor and the- triumph of 
freed peoples. over this towering personality 
would be an act of violence. He 
turned his attention away .and buried 


himself, as he did before, in the art and. E 
Cosmopolitanism? 


thoughts .of the Orient. 
became more important than a national State for 
old Goethe, and he was turning ‘more and 
more from the German to the world’s literature. 
The poetry of India and Persia were accessible 
to him: Kalidas’s Sakuntala ‘captured his 
imagination. A pleasant discovery as well as 
a welcome recreation for him was the publica- 
tion, in 1813, of a translation of the drink and 
love songs, interspersed with wise sayings, of 
the great Persian lyric poet Hafiz who lived in 
the fourteenth century. Goethe found in Hafiz 
a similarly-minded personality as he himself 
was—a “merry old man” who knew how to 
direct the joyful positivism of life into the 
most felicitous channel, mingled noble ` 
sensuality and wise self-control, ancient 
knowledge and youthful folly and wantoness. 
He was also attracted by the piousness. of 
the Orientals, a kind of piousness which 


role of Hatem. i 
exceptional qualities, aùd by her education not 
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exalt him to a far-away and 
superhuman God, but made it possible 
to fnd God in this world, in the 
whole of nature, in small as well as big 
things. Goethe steeped himself in the 
mysticism and symbolism of Persia, and in 
this frame of mind composed his “West- 
östlichen Divan” (“Divan” means “collection”) — 
(1814-1819). While working on “Divan” 
Goethe became acquainted with Marianne von 
Willimer. Between the two, developed a 
mutual affinity, whose ardour and intimacy 


did not 





Goethe at Eighty 
After a bust by D’angers 


remained restricted to poetic outbursts as 
was to be expected from the high culture 
of both the parties. “Westéstlichen 
Divan” got its touch of love only through 
Marianne von Willimer. She was’ the 
longed for Zuleikha, and he hiniself took the 


Marianne was a woman of 


of a pining nature. For Goethe, she became 
thus a subject of study, of an ideal of physico- 
intellectual- perfection in a womanly ‘form. 
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The love of a noble lady is for Goethe like 
God’s love. In this high conception of love 
he has something’ common with the Eastern 
and Western mystics, and therefore he could 
say in his book “Suleika” that.“the veil of 
earthly love seems to conceal higher things.” 
Tt. is certainly an ideal, a spiritual, love, 
although, at the same time, it is a bond 
passionately experienced as a symbol of great, 
secular love. The book “Suleika”—the love 
lyric—formed the centre of ‘the “Divans.” It 
is the characterstic of the later lyrics that 
they do not appear with the directness of the 
personal. Thé primitive feeling is picturéd 
with ‘a conscious art and the youthful 
sufferings with the perfect clearness of a 
peaceful mind. The limit between experience 
and imagination is nowhere perceptible. ‘The 
external form is vivid in the play of poetry. 
ound this book’ are collected other philo- 
` sọphic and. didactic poems, contemplative 
thoughts, gay songs, and numberless wise 
_ Sayings, Inthe poems of Goethe’s old age 
the pot- and +the thinker ‘are inseparably 
linked up.. It “was left to him to 
present his personal feelings and recollections, 
hardly framed, in such a way that they appear 
as the generally acceptable truth and ex- 
perience of life. A didactic intention is 
almost everywliere discernible. But it testi- 
fies to the exceptional power of the poet to 


elevate morals and animate them with real 


poetry. This collection as a whole is a proof 
of the uncommon intellectual freshness, 
and the pleasure of life of almost a seventy-year 
old man.. This collection takes the first place 
among the lyrics of later years. The most 
significant thing about the “Divan” is not that 


in common with many other poets of the - 


nineteenth century, Goethe occupied himself 
with Eastern poetry. Its “greatness lies‘ in 
the creation of a new lyric—a lyric which 
pictures before our eyes in its full plasticity 
the actual, the personal, the perception of 
sensual-intellectual emotions, but the motley 
of the personal world is lighted up by 
eternal rays.” os 

From this brief review it would appear 
. that Goethe as a lyric poet alone is of remark- 
able significance, because before Goethe 
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it seemed that the German language could not 


be elevated to that softness and ardour to 
which he raised it in'his poems. And from 


‘his ballads, songs and dyries, the later genera- 
. tions have learnt to depict’ personal experi- 


ences with purity and‘ fervour, and stimulate 
poetic feelings and mentality without decla- 
matory words.’ He has thus created certainly 
something unique and of immense importance 
for world-literature. With undoubted justi- 
fication one can consider the lyrice as the 
nearest approach to the poetic expression of 
Goethe’s ways. But Goethe is not less impor- 
tant as an epic writer, as a romantic poet and’ 
as a dramatist. He created narrative poems 
in “Hermann und Dorothea” and “Reinecke 
Fuchs’—which no / modern literature 
can afford to put ‘aside. He was the 
greatest novel writer; of his time and 
“Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre” has been 
taken by his younger’ contemporaries as a 
work of the “highest; art”. and the finest 
model of an idealist novel of the nineteënth 
century. He produced something like a 


‘variety of modern psychological romance in 


his “Wahl-verwandschaften.” As a dramatist 
he was: the creator of ‘two masterpieces in 
“Tasso” and “Iphigenie;’ and in “Faust” 
he produced perhaps the most forceful and. 
unimaginable model of the greatest perfection. 


_of form and the most} significant content.. 


The poet.Goethe was insdlubly linked up also. 
with the scientist Goethe. Both make up in 
Goethe what he himself once called his “poetic-_ 
scientific ways.” Goethe’s natural philosophy. . 
is in the deepest sense creative and purely 
poetic. Anyone who would speak.. of 
Goethe’s occupation with . the theatre, 
painting, woodeut and architecture. with a 
shrug of shoulders, ‘would judge him 
without deeper understanding. Goethe has 
devoted more thought, efforts, and methodi- 
cal study to the theatre and painting than to 
poetry. “By an all-round study of Goethe 
—the man and the poet-—one gains a real 
insight into his personality, who created ‘in. 
many of his works eternal truths. By his. 


‘high example he proved ‘to the German and 


the - culture-world to what height human 
intellect can be raised. |! 
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MOHENJO-DARO AND THE INDUS CIVILIZATION* 


Preliminary Notice 


Sir John Marshall and his collaborators are to 
be congratulated on the publication of this 
great work. Mr. Arthur Probsthain, the enter- 
prising publisher, is also to be congratulated on 
“the remarkable excellence of the get-up of this 
monumental publication. The binding, the pure 
rag-made paper,. the , beautiful type, the distinct 
and neat, printing and the collotype illustrations 
are equally worthy of praise. ) 

We intend to publish an adequate review 
of this work by a competent scholar as early 
as may be practicable, as also a few articles 
on different classes of finds and the conclusions 
arrived at, written by specialists. In the 
meantime we publish this preliminary notice 
to give the reader some idea of the varied contents 
of this. work. . 


The excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo- 


Daro have revealed the fact, as stated by the ~ 


editor in his illuminating preface, “that five 
thousand, years ago, before ever the Aryans 
were heard of, the Panjab and Sind, if not 
other parts of India as well, were enjoying an 
advanced and singularly uniform civilization of 
their own, closely akin but in some respects 
even superior to that of contemporary Mesopota- 
mia and Egypt? (Vol. I, page v) The age and 
stage to which the newly discovered culture of 
the Indus Valley belonged is called the Chalcolithic 
Age—“that age in which arms and utensils of 
stone continue .to be used side by side with 
those of copper and bronze.” The material 
culture of the Chaleolithic Age of the Indus 
Valley corresponds in its general features with 


the Chalcolithic cultures of Western Asia and 


Egypt. But the points of difference are also 
very striking, as stated by Sir John Marshall : 


“Thus, to mention only a few salient points, the 
use of cotton for textiles was exclusively restricted 
at this period to India and was not extended to 
the Western world until two or three thousand 
years later. Again, there is nothing that we know 


* Mohénjo-dare and the Indus Civilization, being 
an official account of Archeological Excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro carried out by the Government of 
: India. between the years 1922 and 1927: Edited by 
Sir John Marshall, Litt. DÐ., Ph.D., etc., late Director- 
General of Archeology in India.- In three volumes, 
‘royal 4to, with plan and map in colours, and 164 
plates in collotype. Volume I: Text; chapters I-XLX, 


364, and plates I-XIV. Volume II: Text,. 


pp. | 7 

chapters XX-XXXIT, Appendices and Index, pp. 365- 
716. Volume IIT: plates XV-CLXIV. There are in 
addition 41 text illustrations. Price £ 12-12sh. Pub- 
lished by Arthur Probsthain, 41 Great Russel] Street, 
London, W: C. 1. 
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of in pre-historic Egypt or Mesopotamia or pie 
where else in Western Asia to compare with the 
well-built baths and commodious houses of the- 
citizens of Mohenjo-daro. In those countries, much. 
money and thought were lavished on the building 
of magnificent temples for the gods and on the 
palaces and tombs of kings, but the rest of the 
people seemingly had to content themselves with. 
insignificant - dwellings of mud. In the Indus 

- Valley, the picture is reversed and the finest 
structures are those crected for the convenience of 
the citizens.” (Vol. I, p. vi.) 


About the Chaleolithic art: and religion. of the 
Indus Valley the Editor writes : l 


“Equally peculiar to the Indus .Valley and. 
stamped with an individual charactér of their own. 
are its art. and its religion. Nothing that we know 
of in other countries at this period bears any 
resemblance, in point of style, to the miniature 
faience models of rams, dogs, and other animals 
or to the intaglio engravings on the seals, the-best 
of which—notably the humped and short-horn 
bulls—are distinguished by a breadth of treatment 
and a feeling for line and plastic form that has 
rarely been surpassed in glyptic art; nor would 
it be possible, until the classic age of Greece, to 
match the exquisitely supple modelling of the 
two human statuettes from Harappa figured in 
Plates X and XI. In the religion of the Indus 
people, there is much, of course, that might be 
paralleled in other countries. This is true of every 
prehistoric and. of most historie religions as well. 
But, taken as a whole, their religion is so charac- 
teristically Indian as hardly to be distinguished. 
from still living Hinduism or at least from that 
aspect of it which is bound up with animism and, 

` the cults of Siva and the Mother Goddess-~still 
the two most potent forces in popular worship. 
Among the many revelations that Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa have had in store for us, none 
perhaps is more remarkable than this discovery 
that Saivism has a history going -back to the 
Chalcolithic Age or perhaps even further still, and 
that it thus takes its place as the most ancient 


living faith in the world.” (Vol. I, pp. vi-vii.) 

Regarding the indigenous character of the. 
Indus Valley civilization Sir Jobn Marshall. 
observes : 


“One thing that stands out clear and unmistak- 
` able both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa,tis that the 
civilization hitherto revealed at. these two places is 
not an incipient civilization, but one already age- 
old and stereotyped on Indian soil, with many 
millennia of human endeavour behind it. Thus 
India must henceforth be recognized, along with ` 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. as one of the 
most important areas where the civilizing processes 
were initiated and developed.” (Vol. I, p. viii.) 
excavations made at Harappa and. 
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Mohenjo-daro have been epoch-making in their 
results. Happily, with only one exception, all 
“the officers who haye had anything to-do with 
them are still living and would be able, if 
necessary, to tell the world what their share of the 
"work had been, and also to correct mis-statements, 
If any, relating thereto. But unfortunately Mr. 
“R. D. Banerji is no longer alive. It is necessary, 
‘therefore, to be very careful in stating what he 
did-in connection with Mohenjo-daro. It may 
“be at once said that in what Sir John Marshall 
“has written there is no trace of any desire to 
deprive Mr. Banerji of the credit due to him. 
‘On the contrary, one can without much diffi- 
culty understand from Sir John’s references to 
‘Mr. ‘Banerji’s labours how remarkable the latter’s 
‘achievement was. The desire to ignore or minimize 
“Mr. “Banerji’s achievement appears to exist in 
‘the minds of some men other than Sir John. 

Let us now see what ‘Sir John has to say 
‘vegarding Mr. R. D. Banerji’s part in the 
‘discovery’ of Mohenjo-daro. Sir John writes: 

- “The story of the excavation of Mohenjo-daro 

may quickly be told. The site had long 

known to district officials in Sind, and had been 
visited more than once. by. local. archaeological 

officers, but it was not wntil 1922, when Mr. R. D. 

Banerji started. to, dig there, that the pre-historic 

character of its remains was .revealed. . This was 

not greatly.:to .be-. wondered at;. for the only 

-structures” then’ visible were the Buddhist Stupa 

and Monastery at the north-west corner of the site, 

and these . were built. exclusively of brick taken 
from the older-ruins, so that it. was not unnatural 

‘to infer that the rest of the site,was referable to 

approximately the same age as the. Buddhist 

‘monuinents; vix.,, to. the -early centuries of .the 

‘Christian’ era. Indeed, ~ when’. Mr. Banerji himself 


-set about ` his excavations- here, he had no idea of. 


‘finding anything prehistoric: His primary object 
“was:to lay. bare the Buddhist remains, and it. was 
-while engaged on this. task that he came by 
-chance on several seals -which he recognized at 
‘once as belonging. to’ the same .class as the 
‘remarkable seals inscribed -with Jegends in an 
rundecipherable script. which. had long.been. known 
“to us from the ruins of Harappa in. the Panjab. 
.As it happened, the excavation. of . Harappa itself 
had at my instance been takeniup-in-the year 
previous by Rai Bahadur Daya'.Ram Bahni, and 
enough had already been brought to- light to 
-demonstrate conclusively that its remains, including 
the inscribed seals, were. referable .to the Chalcoli- 
thie Age. Thus, Mr. Banerji’s find came ata 
singularly opportune moment, when we were 
‘specially eager to locate’ other’ sites of the same 
-early age as Harappa. Mr. Banerji himself was 
«quick to appreciate the value of his discovery and 
lost no time in following “it up..... With the 
hot season rapidly, approaching, Mr. Banerji’s 
-digging was necessarily very restricted, and it is 
no wonder, therefore, that his achievements have 
-been put in the shade by the much bigger opera- 
“tions that have since been carried out. This does 
mot, however, lessen the credit dueto him. His 
task at Mohenjo-daro was far from being as simple 
as it may now appear. Apart from the discoveries 


at Harappa, whieh he had not personally seen; ` 


been. 
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nothing whatever was then known of the Indus 
civilization. The few structural remains of that 
civilization which he'unearthed werë built of 
bricks identical with those used in the Buddhist 
Stupa and Monastery, and bore so close a resem- 
blance to the latter that even now tt is not always 
easy to discriminate between them. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Banerji divined and, rightly divined, that these 
earlier remains must have. antedated the Buddhist 
structures, which were only a foot or tuo above 
them, by some two or three thousand years. ‘that 
was no small achievement! Naturally, some of 
his conclusions have required modification—it could 
hardly have been otherwise—but im the maim they 
have been proved’ by ourtsubsequent researches to 
be remarkably correct.’ (Nol. 1, pp. 10-11) [Italics 

at . ; 


ours. Ed., N B.] q 


Painted pottery from Baluchistan was known 
and the seals found at Harappa, were well known 


. before the discovery of the prehistoric antiquities 


at Mohenjo-daro. But no-one in India or 
abroad had conjectured the remote age of these 
finds before Mr. R. D. : Banerji. As Sir John 
Marshall has pointed out, bricks of exactly 
the same size are found! used in the stupa of 


. the Kushan period as well as the Chalcolithic 


structures. This size of the bricks would have 
certainly misled an archacologist less gifted than 
Mr. Banerji and prevented him from assuming 
a distance in time ofi thousands of years 
between the stupa and the massive walls found 
only a foot or two below. Mr. Banerji’s was 


indeed a great achievement, as will appear from 


the following penultimate paragraph of Sir John 


Marshall’s preface : i 


i | 

“Three other scholars whose names I cannot 
pass over in silence, are the late Mr. R. D. Banerji. 
_to-whom belongs the credit) of “having discovered, 
af not Mohenjo-daro itself, at any rate tts gh 

' antiquity, and his immediate successors in the 
task of excavation, Messrs. M. S. Vats and 
_K.N. Dikshit. The. valuable work accomplished 
by each. of these officers, in turn is already 
widely known and will be still further apparent 
from the pages of these; volumes, but no one 
‘probably except myself can fully appreciate the 
'. difficulties and hardships which they had to face 
in ‘the first three seasons at Mohenjo-daro or the. 

_ pluck and enthusiasm with which they overcame 

them.” (Vol. I, page X.) [Italics ours. Ed., M. R] 


In the penultimate soenoe of the extract 
from pages 10-11 Sir John {Marshall has paid a 
well-deserved tribute to the scientific acumen which ` 
enabled Mr. - Banerji to \perceive the hoary 
antiquity of the civilization brought to light by 
the spade under the latter’s direction. 

In spite of these observations of Sir John 


. Marshall quoted above, a scientist of the distinc- 


tion of Sir Arthur Keith, F.'R. S., has been so 
careless and inaccurate as! to write in The 
Iitustrated London News of ‘December 19, 1931, 
page 1000 5 
- “The highest mound there [7 e., at Mohenjo-daro] 
was crowned by the ruins of a Buddhist stupa, or 


fi 
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November, 1928. 


on “An Indian City Five 
‘Thousand’ Years _ Ago,” 
contributed by Mr. Banerji 
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monastery.” In the autumn of 19211 Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, an oficer of the Archaeological Survey, 
determined to explore the Buddhist building, and 
found under its foundations extensive brick buil- 
dings. In these buildings he found several 
engraved seals. Seals of a similar design and 
workmanship had jast been found at Harappa— 
another ancient city site in the Panjab—400 miles 
distant from Mohenjo-daro. 
Sir John Marshall at once 
pereeived the significance of 


these finds ;... 


But Sir John Marshall 
himself writes, as will be 
seen from the extract from 
his great work given above, 
that if was not himself 
but Mr. Banerji who “recog- 
nized at once” the “several 
seals” on which he came by 
chance “as belonging to 
the same class” as the 
Harappa seals, though Mr. 
Banerji “had not personally 
seen” them. Hence the 
credit of recognizing the 
prehistoric character of the 
Mohenjo-daro site before any 
one else had done so belongs 
to Mr. Banerji and to him 
alone. This will be clearer 
still from what we are 
going to add below. 

Sir Arthur Keith seems 
to labour under some fatality 
which leads him to make 
inaccurate statements relating 
to Mr. R. D. Banerji’s work. 
In the course of an article 
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to the Fourth Anniversary 
Number of The Calcutta 
Municipal Gaxetie, published 
on the 17th November 1928, 
he (Mx. Banerji) mentions 
‘an article in a then “recent 
issue of The Referee’ in 
which “Sir Arthur Keith has 
summarized the results of 
the excavations of Mohenjo- 
daro during the ‘last four 
years.” Mr. Banerji proceeds 
to say: 





* A stupa is not a monastery ! 
mentions—and of course correctly—the Buddhist 
Stupa and Monastery. 

t This is incorrect. According to Sir John 
Marshall, Mr. Banerji “started to dig there” “not until 
1922.” According to Mr. Banerji himself, he excavated 
Mohenjo-daro “for the first time in December, 
1922.” See The Calcutta Municipal Gaxette, 17th 


Sir John Marshall 
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In his article referred to above, Sir Arthur Keith. 
has referred to me as “a prospecting officer of the 
Archeological Department,” who, “six years ago, 
arrived on the scene,’ and, “under the alluvial 
covering of the mounds, often thirty feet in height, 
found mouldering bricks.” 

Mr. Banerji’s comment on the aboye 


is as 
follows : 


The late Mr. R. D. Banerji 


There was no mound covered with alluvium at 
Mohenjo-daro, as Sir Arthur Keith supposes, and) 
mone of us had to go thirty feet down to find 
“mouldering” bricks. Incidentally I may mention: 
that Mohen-jo-daro bricks, though 5,000 years old, 
are very well preserved and may be used even now.. 


_ That the bricks at Mohenjo-daro are not at all. 
“mouldering” we personally saw during our visit 
tothe place in April 1931. 
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How Sir John Marshall came to be convinċed 
‘the pyréhistoric antiquity of Mohenjo-daro, 


has been thus described. by Mr. R. D. Banerji 


im 


his Calcutta Municipal Gaxette article : 


In June, 1924, I brought to the notice of Sir 
John Marshall the discovery of Eaa 

(a) A number of ancient sites in the Sindh- 
Baluchistan area, numbering over eighty, where 
bricks of modern size along with scrapers of 
Numuiulitie Flint, and a particular type of pre- 


, -eremation burials, are always to be found. One 


-of these sites, Dhamraho-daro, lies about fifteen 
miles, south-west of Mohen-jo-daro very close to 
Badah, a station on the North-Western Railway. 
‘Here a Buddhist stipa of the 4th century A. D., 
of a type- similar to the one discovered by 
Mr. Henry Cousens at Mirpur Khas, built on the 


top of a prehistoric shrine, and about a mile 


‘from it, a series of mounds where ‘scrapers or 


‘Cherts of Nummulitic Flint were also discovered. | 
(b) And at Mohen-jo-daro .of seals with picto- 
-graphs, found for the first time outside Harappa. 
(c) Painted pottery. ‘ 
(d) Stone axes and serapers of the Neolithic 
period; and a l l 
_ (e) Pre-cremation burials of three different types, 
vi% : : - ow 
(i) Disposal of the entire body in brick tombs, and 
(ii) terracotta or earthenware coffins, or- 
CH preservation of a single unburnt bone in a 
small -urn surrounded with offerings of food, 
raiment, copper jewellery and weapons. In many 
eases at Mohen-jo-daro a collection of such urns 
were often placed inside a large earthenware jar 
(Bengali Jala or Hindi Matka) l 


. In June, 1924, Sir John Marshall gave me apatient ` 


hearing, and then sent for the antiquities discovered 
by me at Mohen-jo-daro in 1922-23 and Madho 
Swarup Vats in 1923-24 together with those found 
at Harappa by Rai Bahadur Pundit Dayaram 


- Sabni in- 1920-21 and 1923-24. At the ‘same time. 


: September 20, 1924.) 


acting on my advice, he sent for, from the Indian 
Museuin, Calcutta, the Mockler . Collection of pre- 
historic antiquities and painted pottery discovered 
jn- Baluchistan more than half a century ago. 
After “comparing all these antiquities, Sir John 
Marshall not only agreed with me in thinking that 


the antiquities from Mohen-jo-daro, Harappa and - 


Baluchistan belonged to the prehistoric’ period 
but also accepted it to the extent of describing 
some of them in the Ilustrated London News 


i 


: 


and travel, very often at.my own cost, and not of 


From October, 1917, till December, 1922, I was 
engaged in the seemingly ‘hopeless task of exploring 
the deserted cities and: townships on both the 
banks of the modern bed of the Indus, and I finally 
decided to excavate Mohen-jo-daro late in 1922, 
when I. was convinced that it. was one of the oldest 
sites, if not the oldest site, in India. 


+ 


Sir John . Marshall has paid a graceful tribute to 


the energy and endurance: of Mr. 


Banerji and 


his two sticcessors in the following words : 


“For another reason also. Mr. Banerji’s work at 
Mohenjo-daro is deserving of special recognition; 
for it was carried through in the face of very 
real difficulties, due in part to lack of adequate 
funds, in part to the hardships inseparable from 
camp life in such a trying climate. With the 
comfortable quarters for the officers and staff.which 


I took steps to have erected at Mohenjo-daro 


between 1925 and 1927,! excavation there has 
become a very much easier and more pleasant task 
than it was in the first three seasons, when 
Mr. Banerji and his successors were living under 
canvas. The fact that two out of these three 
officers—Messrs. Banerji tand K. N. Dikshit— 
completely broke .down in health before their 
labours were finished, is! proof enough. ot the 
many privations they- had to endure.” (Vol. I, 
page 11.) n. ee 


This break-down in ‘Mr - Banerji’ health 


contributed largely to his premature death, 


suitable terms the work of s all the other 


Sir John Marshall has acknowledged in 


officers 


who took partin the excavations, viz., Messrs. Madho 
Swarup Vats, K. N. Dikshit; H. Hargreaves, B. L. ` 
Dhama and Sana Ullah, who formed under his 


able direction the collaborating and controlling 
staff enabling him to employ: effectively a body of 


from 1000 to 1200 labourers in pursuit of the 


most up-to-date ‘methods of 
preserving antiquities. 


) excavating and | 
Subsequently Mr. Ernest 


Mackay was appomted +. whole-time officer 
for Mohenjo-daro. “As Mr. Mockay, however, 
was unacquainted with ‘local. conditions in 


Sind or the ways. of Indian administration, it 


-was not possible for him to assume. immediate | 


direction of the work. In ithe winter- season of- 


~1926-27, therefore, it was ‘arranged for ‘him to’ 


work under Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, an 
excavator of wide experienée‘in India.” ` 


in 
m 


_ he 


- on.the country, 


Sir John Marshall has, been equally just 
acknowledging his debt "to his collaborators 
this publication. Besides. the preface, 
„has himself written ! tbe .nine ‘chapters 
climate and! rivers, the site and 
6 z 
? 
| 


k 
t 
g 
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its excavation, the buildings, other antiquities and 


art, religion,- disposal of the dead, extent of the 
Indus civilization, the age and authors of the 
Indus civilization, and the Stupa area, Mr. 
Mackay has written 13 chapters on three areas 
and: on architecture and masoury, plain and 
painted pottery, figurines and model animals, 
statuary, faience and stone vessels, seals and 
copper tablets, . household objects, tools and 
implements, technique of metal vessels etc, 
personal ornaments, games and toys and ivory, 
shell, faience and other objects. Mr. H. Har- 
eveaves has described one area. Rai Bahadur 
Daya Ram Sahni has described two areas. Mr. 
C. J. Gould həs written on some external 
features of the early Indus script and Mr. Sidney 
Smith on the mechanical nature of the early 
Indus writing. Mr. S. Langdon has dealt with 
the Indus script. Mr. Muhammad Sana Ullah 


u 
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has treated of the, sources and metallurgy of 
copper and its alloys. The system, of weights 
at Mohenjo-daro has been described by Mr. A. 8. 
Hemmy. The two chapters on human remains 
anc zoological remains are the'joint work of 


Colonel R. B. Seymour-Sewell and Dr. B. S. 


Guha, while that on minerals and metals has 
been written by Sir Edwin Pascoe. 

The book is the result of strenuous team-work - 
of high quality and is written in a simple and 
attractive style. Y 

The Editor has expressed his debt to Mr. 
Arthur Probstbain, the Publisher, “for his un- 
remitting interest in the work as well as for 
wuch practical help.” On behalf of the public 
we, too, thank Mr. Probsthain for his discrimina- 
ting taste and for having spared neither expense 
nor pains to make the publication worthy of its 


subject in all externals. 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 
By JATIN DRA MOHAN DATTA, M.se., BL. 


HETHER the Hindu Depressed classes 
of Bengal are going to have separate 
electorates for themselves, or seats 

in the legislature are going to be reserved for 
‘them, these and other questions are agitating 
the public mind. Almost everyday one sees 
in. the papers.that different castes -in different 
places have organized caste meetings protes- 
ting against separate electorate for the 
depressed classes. When the Lothian Com- 
mittee came to Calcutta, some depressed class 


representatives demanded separate electorate, - 


some demanded reserved seats, and some 
desired no other change than broadening of 
the franchise. The Muhammadan members of 
both the Indian Franchise Committee and the 
Bengal auxiliary one were very keen in 
suggesting to the depressed classes witnesses 
the benefits and advantages of separate 
electorate for them, completely oblivious of 
the fact that among the Muhammadans of 
Bengal, there are depressed classes as 
depressed as they are among the Hindus. 

Let us try to discuss this question of 
separate representation of depressed classes 
or of reserved seats as dispassionately as we 
ean. 


47—2 


We do not know what is exactly referred 
to by the term “Depressed classes.” It seems 
that the various speakers at the Round Table 
Conference used the term in different senses. 
Some used it in the sense of Panchamas or 
Untouchables of Madras. We can at once say 
that in Bengal, there is scarcely any such - 
problem. : 

For the purposes of-our discussion below, 
we take the term “Depressed classes” to 
mean those castes which have been so regard- 
ed by the Census authorities in the Bengal 


‘Census of -1921, and those who are really 


depressed in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The Census Superintendent, Bengal, says : 


“The term has never been defined’ and it is not 
easy to define it. It has not quite the same 
meaning as the backward classes, the classes back- 
ward in education and in civilization generally, 
and yet is not coterminous with the lowest class in 
the Hindu social scale. There are _classes among 

. the Muhammadans whick are very backward in 
education, as there are Buddhist, Animist and 
Hindu tribes in the Darjeeling hills and in the 
hill tracts to the east of the Province, but when 
the question of proportional representation of the 
depressed classes in the Democratic Government of 
the country was considered, it was obviously not 
intended that any Muhammadan section should be 
included among them,. for separate representation 
has been given to the Muhammadans,.... There 
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are castes like, for instance, the Sunris and Telis, 
who in education are far advanced compared with 
castes which rank below or level. with them in the 
social scale and J would certainly not count such 
castes among the depressed classes. The following 
castes together number about 11,250,000 and with 
afew smaller castes which should be held to 
come. under the same category we may place 
the depressed classes in Bengal at about 
113 millions : 

1. Bagdi. 2. Bauri. 3. Bhuimali. 4. Bhuiya. 


5. Bhumi. 6. Chamar and Muchi. 7. Chasi 
Kaibarttas. 8. Dom. Garo. 10. Hadi. 
11. Hajang 12. Hari. 13. Jalia Kaibartta. 
14. Kulu. 15. Kaora. 16 aira. 17. Kasta. 
18. Khandait. 19. Kheu.. 20. Koch. 21. Koiri 
22. Kora. 23, Kurmi. 24. Lohar. 25. Mal. 


26. Malo. 27. Mech. 28. Munda. 29. Namàsudra. 
30. -Nuniya. 31. Oraon. 32. Patni. 33. Pod. 
34. Pundari. 35. Rajbansi. 36. Raju. 37. Santal. 
38, Sukli, and 39. Tiyar.”—Bengal Census Report, 
1921 Pt. I. p. 365. — 

The Bengal Government in their Report 
on the working of the Reformed Constitution _ 
in Bengal 1921-1927, by accepting this 
estimate of 11'/ millions, and specifically 
referring to some 5 or 6 castes included 
above, has perhaps accepted this meaning of 
the term “Depressed classes.” The Simon 
Commission and the Indian Central Committee 
have adopted the above figures and estimate. 

Tt would seem as if there are no depressed 
classes (we -write the word depressed with a 
- small d) among the Muhammadans. But this 
is far from the truth. In spite of their demo- 
cratic religion, there are castes among the 
Muhammadans, as well as depressed classes. 
Mr. E. A. Gait, afterwards Sir Edward Gait, 
in the Bengal Census Report of 1901, Vol. VI, 
made’ specific enquiries and embodied the 
results of his enquiry in the census report 
of 1901. The now defunct Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. Government stopped the enquiry 
for political reasons at the time of the census 
of 1911; and since then no specific enquiries 
have been made at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, either at the time of the censuses or at 
any other time. On the other hand, in spite of 
the policy of Islamization.which has been 
going on since 1905, customs and social 
practices die hard. 

Sir Herbert Risley in his Peoples of India 
makes the following observations : 


“In the sight of the God, and of His Prophet 
all followers of Islam are equal. In India, how- 
ever, caste is in the air; its contagion has spread 
even to the Muhammadans; and we find its evolu- 
tion proceeding on characteristically Hindu lines.” 


In another place, he observes : 
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“Just as in the traditional Hindu system men 
of the higher groups could marry -women of the 
lower while the converse process was vigorously 
condemned, so within the higher ranks of the 
Muhammadans. a Saiyad ‘will marry a Sheikh’s 
daughter but will not give his'daugher in return.” 


- Gait says, 


“In some places a...class, called Arzal, or ‘lowest 
of all’ is added. It consists of the very lowest 
castes, such as the Halal-Khor, Lalbegi, Abdal, and 
Bediya, with whom no other Muhammadan would 
associate, and who are forbidden to enter the 
Mosque, or to use the Publie Burial Ground.” l 
(See Bengal Census Report 1901, p. 439.) 

- The Bengal Census Report of 1901, ch. XI 
§ 813 says: 

-“A striking resemblance between the Muham- 
madan functional groups and Hindu castes is that 
they have the same system of caste management. 
The Jolahas, Kunjras, Kulus, Dais, Darzies, Dhu- 
nias, etc., all have the governing committees (z. e: 
panchayets). 

The panchayet takes cognizance of all breaches 
of caste custom in respect of trade, religion, or 
morality...Among the social offences of which the’ 
panchayet takes cognizance may be mentioned the 
eating of forbidden food, divorce without duecauses,.-.. 
marrying women of other castes (whether of higher 
or lower rank is immaterial) eating with or smok- 
ing from the kukka of out-castes, etc. The result 
is that these groups are often as strictly endo- 
gamous as Hindu castes.” § 814. 

About the rules and practice of com- 

mensality among the Muhammadans Sir 
Edward Gait says : 


An Ashraf——“a man of high position will not 
sit down to eat fromthe same dish, or in the same 
place with aman whois distinctly his inferior. 
In the case of Ajlaf castes, the. usual rule appears 
to be that each caste should eat alone.” 


Mr. Muddiman, afterwards Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, is also of the same opinion. 

Sir Edward Gait gives a list of 55 Muha- 
mmadan castes. (Bengal Census Report, p. 443. 
et seq). . 

We believe we have made out that there 
is caste among the Muhammadans as well, 
and that some of them are equally depressed. 
We are afraid we cannot give the population 
strength of these Muhammadan castes. It 
can safely be asserted that some 20 to 25 — 
per cent of the Muhammadans are usually 
regarded as low castes, | 

Assuming that communal representation 
remains, the non-Muhammadans will have 
to be divided into two sections (1) Caste 
Hindus, and (2) Depressed classes, and the 
Muhammadans also into (1) Ashraf, and (2) 
Arzal. If the Muhammadans are not divided 
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into two separate sections and allowed to 
fuse together the Hindus should. also be 
allowed to remove their social barriers, ete. 
It may be pointed out that some depressed class 
leaders urge the necessity of separate elector- 
ates or reserved ‘seats or some other suitable 
devices to protect their own interest. In 
reply, it may be said that the Hindu system, 
in spite of its caste systems and social draw- 
backs have allowed these leaders to rise; 
even conceding that the British administra- 
tion is responsible for their rise, their rise 
has been possible because they were within 
the Hindu fold. It has yet to be seen whether 
it is possible for any Halalkhor or Lalbegi 
amongst the Muhammadans to rise to leader- 
ship. Even the British 
spite of its special patronage of the Muham- 
madans during the last 30 years, has not been 
able to make a Halalkhor or Lalbegi rise 
to leadership. 

Since. the introduction of the Reforms, 
there have been four general elections ; and 
out of possible 55 -Hindu seats in each 
Council there have been at least 3 or 4 
so-called depressed class M. L. C’s returned 
by general constituencies. Sometimes the 
number has risen as high as 7 ; 
times they have entered 
by defeating caste Hindus. 
are depressed class candidates, who have 
been defeated by caste Hindus; but the 
number of such. candidates is very small 
and can be counted on finger’s ends. 
they have been defeated because of their 
‘individual merits, and of the superior orga- 
nization of their rivals, not because they are 
depressed class candidates. The so-called 
leaders of depressed classes are mostly 
recruited from such disappointed men. If one 
asks for their achievements by way of moral 
- endeavour in other walks of life, or what they 
have done for the uplift. of their own 
community, their record is very poor, if not 
pure blank. 

So far as the Muhammadans are concerned, 
. wè have yet to sce an M. L. C. proclaiming 
himself as belonging to the Jolaha or Kulu or 
Halalkhor castes. 

We shall now deal with. the proposal 
to form the depressed classes amongst the 
Hindus into separate electorates. 


the 


administration, in. 


and some-~. 
Council - 
No doubt, there 


And ` 
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As stated above, 40 castes are regarded 
as depressed. The strength of the indivi- 
dual castes vary from 22 lacs in the case of 


Chasi Kaibarttas: or Mahisyas or 20 lac 
Namasudras to 17,000 Suklis, or 7000 
Koiris. There is very little in common 


between these different castes. Often they 
are territorially separated, e. g. Namasudras 
are not found in Midnapore, nor any Pods 
found in Faridpur. If all these castes are 
to be grouped together to form an electorate, 
one is tempted to ask the question ‘what have 
the Koiris (say) done for the uplift and 
improvement of the Pods that the right to 
represent the Pods should be given to him 
exclusively,, and denied to the high caste 
Kayastha. A Kayastha has as much right to 
represent a Pod as a Koiri, rather a better 
title as he may have established schools, 
or organized anti-malarial societies. 

The right to representation is. something 


` different from the right to represent. A 


Namasudra may complain that under the 
franchise rules he is not getting the vote ; 
but when he says he shall have the right 
to represent, to’ the exclusion. of others, his 
case is different and he must justify himself 
in his new claim. 

The question of giving separate represent- 
tation to each ofthe deprèssed -castes does 
not arise; for it would be absurd to form 
the 7,000 Koiris into a separate electorate 
and give them one representative in the Council, 
for the Legislative Council then, instead of 
being a national council, would be a congress 
of castes. 

Another effect of giving separate repre- 
sentation to the’ entire’ group of Depressed 
classes will be to help certain castes to get 
almost a monopoly of representation to the 
exclusion of other castes. Our meaning will 
be clear from the following table showing 
the respective number of Namasudras, and 
other depressed classes i in the districts named 
below : 


Total Hin- Total Depre- Nama- Other 
us ssed classes sudras depress- 
: ed classes 
Dacca 1,069 4A7 257 190 
Faridpur 816 495 411 84 
Bakarganj (54 B73 330 43 
Khulna (27 484 228 256 
Jessore 656 ‘358 - 179 179 
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Thus Namasudras, being the most numer- 


ous single caste in the above five districts, are 


either in absolute majority over the other 
depressed ` classes or in 
majority to prevent the return of other 
depressed caste members to the legislature, 
if separate electorates be conceded to the 
depressed classes. It is perhaps. for this 
reason that the Namasudra representative in 
the Bengal Franchise Committee, the Nama- 
sudra witnesses before the Lothian Committee 
' „and most Namasudra associations have pressed 
for separate representation, as opposed to 
“reserved seats, in the local legislature. 

What we have stated above about the 
Namasudras may be true of other castes in 
other areas. 

The different depressed classes’ are not 
represented in the electoral rolls in strength 
proportional to population, as under the 
present electoral rules the property qualifica- 
tion inposed is a high one and in its ordinary 
operation it brings more agriculturists within 
the electoral range than those who follow 
_ other occupations. 85 per cent of the Pods 
`. are agriculturists, while only 31 per cent. of 
Dhobas are so. Hence for a given strength 
of population more Pods get votes than 
Dhobas. Separate electorate for the depressed 


classes will accentuate and bring into promi- 


nence . this difference in voting strength 
between the different castes, whereas, at 
present, any such difference is mitigated by 
the presence of a large number of caste 
Hindus, whose strength in the electoral -rolls 


may not be proportional to their -population - 


‘strength. . 
A representative of the depressed classes 
returned by a separate electorate will have 
as much voice in the Councils of the nation 
as any other representative. If we assume,— 
of course it is an assumption,—that the 
intelligence of the electorate is proportional 
` to the number of literates amongst them, 
the depressed class electorate will be more 
illiterate and more irresponsible. 


- The percentages of literacy amongst 
certain high castes and depressed Glasses are 
given below for comparison. This list is 
merely illustrative. The figures: are taken 
from the Census Report, 1921. > 


sufficiently large- 
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High Caste: . Depressed Class. 
1. Baidya 66.2 p.e. 1. Pod ' 13.8 p.es. 
2. Agarwala 54.2 pe. 2. Chasi Kaibartta 13.1 p.c. 
3. Brahman 48.4 p.c. 3. Namasudra 8.5 p.e. 
4. Kayastha . 41.3 p.c, 4. Patni 7.0 pie. 
5. Barui 22.9 p.c, 5. Rajbangsi 6.5 p.c- 
6. Teli 22.5 p.e. 6. Koch 3.8 p.c. 
7. Sadgop 200 pc. 7. Bauri T pc. 
8, Kalu 15.2 p.e. 8. Sontal O p.c. 


To such an electorate, which is com- 
paratively more illiterate and more irrespons- 
ible, and who will not have the balancing 
help of an intelligent section of the people, 
vix., caste Hindus, will be offered the choice 
of selecting arepresentative from a narrow 
group. He will not make a choice between 
a Kayastha or a Namasudra. He will be 
forced to make a choice of which Namasudra 
he prefers. 
` IÉ we assume that the capacity to repre- 


' sent is proportional to literacy in English 


among the respective castes, an assumption 
not very wrong in the peculiar circumstances 
of our country, we again find that the capa- 
city to represent is less among the depressed 
classes. . | 

We give below a comparative table. of 
literacy in English between the same castes 
as above. i 


Number per 10,000 males aged 5 and over who 
are literate, in i 


1. Baidya 5,180. 1. Pod | 132 
2. Agarwala 1,338. . 2. Chasi Kaibartta 271. 
3. Brahman 2,74. 3, Namasudra 150 
4. Kayastha 2,560. 4. Patni ` 186 
5. Barui 802. 5. Rajbangsi 66 
6. Teli 671. 6. Koch 14 
7. Sadgop 587. 7%. Bauri 7 
8. Kalu 204. 8 Sontal 2 


Finally, we see the result will be that a more. 
illiterate and more ignorant electorate. will: 
have to make choices from the less’ educated | 
and the less responsible group of candidates. 

We shall now deal with the suggestion of 
reserving seats for depressed classes. This 
reservation, we presume, will be proportional : 
to the numerical strength of the respective 
castes. Suppose the strength of the Council 
is increased to 500 with 50 million people. 
Every 1 lac will have a seat. Even then the 


_ smaller’ castes like the Koiris will have to. 


wait for 40 years before they can take. their 
turn in the legislative council. Sometimes, . 
when the turn fora particular caste. comes, 
the electorate will be forced to make a selec- 
tion of some half-educated man in preference 
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to really qualified men; e.g. out of the 2 

Garos who are literate in English, in prefer- 
ence to the Missionary who educated him. 
The Bauris are 3 lacs strong, and as such, 
entitled to 3 representatives. The’ electorate 
will have to make choice out of 104 literates 


in English, of whom perhaps half are minors. - 


If it is suggested that seats be reserved for 
the depressed classes proportional to their 
aggregate total strength, č. e., in the proportion 
of 1112 out of 46, there is no virtue or merit 
in the suggestion, excepting that of debarring 
to a certain extent the highly educated caste 
‘ Hindus from getting into the legislature as 
representatives of the depressed classes. 
Those castes among the Depressed classes, 
who are either most numerous or most 
educated, will monopolize the representation 
in the legislature to the exclusion of the 
minor and more backward castes. 

_In addition to theoretical objections to 
reservation of- seats, it will lead to admini- 
strative difficulties. For most. 
so-called depressed classes, especially those 


which are more numerous, are spread over’ 


several districts. For example, the Koiris are 
found near Calcutta and suburbs, also 
scattered over Bengal.’ The Namasudras are 
in greatest strength in Faridpar, Bakarganj, 
Jessore and Khulna. In these 4 districts 
more than half the total number of this caste 
is found. They are found also in Dacca, 
Mymensing, Tippera and Pabna. The 
Chamars are found throughout Bengal, and 


everywhere they form an insignificant 
minority. | 
The depressed classes numbering 112 


millions out of 21 million Hindus are ina 
majority of 2 millions -over the caste Hindus. 
Reserved electorate for them would be objec- 
tionable as it would guarantee an electoral 
‘advantage to a majority; as it would not 
permit the benefit of a victory in a straight 
fight, and would place restriction upon “the 
right to Tepresent” as opposed to “the right 
to representation” ;.and lastly it would lead 
to inefficiency, as a candidate below the line 
gets the seat in supersession of a candidate 
_above the line. 

With the extension of the franchise the 
depressed classes are sure to come in greater 
number within the electoral range. They 


of the 
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already form a not inconsiderable section of 
the electors on the rol.. Of course no 
quantitative estimates can be given, but 
those who have to do with contested election: 
in rural constituencies know that a 
considerable portion of the electorate belong 
to the lower castes. Assuming that. the 
communal and separate electorate -is 
maintained for the Muhammedans, the so- 
called depressed classes are in majority over 
the caste Hindus in 14 districts, and in 
practical equality with the caste Hindus in 
4 or 5 districts more, as will be apparent 
from the subjoined table. If the Animists 
are added to the figures for depressed classes 
their majority will be greater in a larger 
number of districts ; and ordinarily they will 
be able to hold their own against the caste 


Hindus. Their real difficulty lies in the 
dearth of suitable candidates commanding 
respect. ` 
District. Proportion of thè popula- 

tion per mille belonging Caste 

- ` to the depressed classes. Hindus. 
Burdwan 406 373 
Birbhum 407 273 
Bankura 426 439 
Midnapur 59S 234 
Hoogly 448 sdi 
Howrah 469 323 
24-Parganas 419 223 
Caleutta 113 595 
Nadia 186 205 
Murshidabad 214 236 
Jessore 208 93 
Khulna 333 167 
Rajshahi 137 . 76 
Dinajpur 419 21 
Jalpaiguri (*) 559 - 177 
Rangpur 241 14 
Bogra 96 70 

Pabna 105 135 -> 
Malda 198 208 
Dacca 143 199 
Mymensingh 119 123 
Faridpur 220 142 
Bakarganj 142 145 
Tippera 86 171 
Noakhali 54 169 
Chittagong 29 196. 

- The above classification of depressed 


classes began with the 1921 Census. Report 
and ended on the 12th May, 1930 when Sir 
John Simon signed his Report. The Bengal 
Government published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 29th May, 19380, a fresh list 
of minority communities and BACKWARD 
CLASSES, (not ‘depressed classes’—-mark the 
change in the phraseology), which comprised - 
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in addition to the 39 depressed castes as 
enumerated by the Census Superintendent 
of Bengal, 14 other Hindu castes. This list 
was prepared for the purpose of Civil 
Services (Governors’ Provinces) classification 
Rules. a 

We have been told that there is another 
and a different list for the purposes of the 
Political Department of the Government of 
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Bengal. As this is an era of never-ending 
special privileges and . an ever-expanding 
classification of backward and depressed. 
classes and minorities, perhaps we will some 
day see the Europeans classed as ‘such, as 

` they form only an insignificant proportion of 
the population. Let us hope and wait for 
such a day ! 








ALL-INDIA HINDU ARCHITECTURE | 
By SRIS CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, A. M. A. B, M. R A. S. (London) 3 


Roe a, must march with the pro- 


gress of time, its growth can not remain 
arrested. In this machine age, our con- 
ditions and our outlook on. life have changed. 
The political atmosphere of India is also changed. 
Now we are striving to unite in a common 
aspiration and forge ahead on the path of the 
conscious deyelopment of our ancient heritage 


our ` thoughts. Hence also our recent artistic 
revival. At such a time, one would likewise 
expect the evolution of a simple, artistic, com- 
posite style, which, on the one hand, will 
represent, before the world, modern Hindu archi- 
tecture, and, on the other, suit our common 
eyequirements and utilise standardized building. 
materials, imported or indigenous, which have 





Elevation of the Kala Bhavan at Benares 
Architect, Srish Chandra Chatterjee 


to suit our modern environment. We are 
engaged in moulding ourselves intō one nation 
and, consequently, crave a- common language for 


-political and economic conditions. 


been found ` all over India to be suitable to our 
; Such style, 
as Ihave said, will be of an “all-India Hindu” 


ie 


and the same political sky. (The 


ALL-INDIA HINDU ARCHITECTURE 


character. At the samé time, different provincial 
or communal styles, based upon local conditions 
and local history, must continue to flourish side 
by side, as spontaneous art creations coming out 
of local folk traditions. “The conditions of the 
country have changed, as .I have said, and 
changed in the direction of uniformity of taste, 
habit and requirements. Reinforced ¢oncrete is 
becoming increasingly important im our present- 
day building construction all over India. This 
has resulted in the character of the structures 
and the method of construction coming to have 


‘common features even in places so distant from 


oné another as Bengal and Malabar. Like the 
standard type of railway station buildings, a 
common all-India style of architecture, for 
imposing residences and, specially, for public and 
commercial buildings is, naturally, and without 
any conscious effort, being evolved, under one 
Gupta and 
Hindu-Mogul styles once unified all parts of 
India and the classical and Gothic renaissance 
styles conquered this country from South to 
North during the last century.) One would wish 
for an artistic communion between 
vyinces in building up that future all-India style. 

We cannot prevent the intrusion of some 
foreign elements. The architecture of each and 
every country of the world has had to submit 
to such intrusion and has often been the richer 
for it. .Our ancient Indian architecture was no 
exception to` this rule. Cave No. 19 of Ajanta 


is one example which with its broad eclecticism: 


is extolled as a marvel of Indian art. But 
whether in art or architecture or in any domain 
of thought, India first absorbed and made its 
own all the foreign influences that if admitted 
before they flowered. The waves of invasion 
which passed over India thus left the essential 
continuity of Indian culture and the solidarity 
of the sub-continent unbroken. Our modern 
Indian architecture, although it should be adapted 


cradle of Hindu civilization, 


all the pro- 
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to suit our present needs, must have as its 


foundation the traditions of our age-old archi- 
tecture which has been in continued existence 
for over two thousand years. It is neither possi- 
ble nor desirable to break with the past. 
Even the most violent iconoclast can not cut 
himself adrift from the tendencies with which he 
was brought. into this world, or do away, as we 
say, with his inherent samskaras. 


The design for the proposed Kala Bhawan at 
Benares is an attempt in such all-India Hindu 
style of architecture. It bears on its face traces 
of the successive developments of Indian archi- 
tecture in Magadha from the time of Asoka 
down to this day. It also attempts at a harmoni- 
ous display of elemenis from South Indian 
architecture. Benares, the city of the yore, the 
stands for, and is 
claimed by all India. Its art museum should, 
therefore, breathe the spirit of cosmopolitanism. 
The modern clerestory shown in the chaiya 
window has been Indianized to harmonize with 
the structure which can obviously be accepted 
as the modern development of the Bengal archi- 
tecture of the Pal period. Proper arrangements 
according to modern ideas will be made for the 
introduction of ample light and air into the 
rooms. The structure will be partly of reinforced 
concrete and the facing of Mirzapore stone such 
as is locally available. The symbolism is -typified 
by the figure of Buddha holding the Wheel of 
Law, which is to be seen on the main entrance. 
The central sikhara, adapted from a votive stupa 
at Sarnath, can also serve the function of a clock- 
tower: the corner domes symbolize the bells of 
the Visvesvara temple. Few decorative elephant 
friezes and nayika figures bespeaking the arts 
of different periods, from the Sunga to the 
mediaeval Gupta, will judiciously be inserted, 
The cost is expected to be moderate compared 
to the richness of effect achieved. : 
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THE FALL OFBALI* 
. BY NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Bali, the King, of the race of giants, > 
Waxed mighty in war and seized the kingdom 
Of the gods, who hied to Vishnu, the wise, 
‘The invincible, for help in their plight. 


-He, the chief of the Triad, the helper of the 
universe, 

Gave patient ear to the woes of the gods: 

Indra, the wielder of the thunderbolt, told 


(The crimson shame mounting to his temples), ` 


How the godly host had fled before the dazzling 
Puissance. of Bali without the clash of battle. 


To the gods spake Vishnu in voice of 
passionless calm, 
‘Ye have been vanquished by the splendour 

‘Of Bali without measuring his might, 
‘Not by war but by wile shall he be humbled. 
‘Rest ye in hope and be of good cheer,’ 
And the gods, taking heart of grace, departed. 


King Bali was bountiful‘as he was brave, 
And he gave of his abundance with royal grace, 


” . ‘Nor Brahmin nor beggar sought him in vain. 


The royal treasure was poured’ out by stintless 
hands 

And the poor blessed the King for his lavish 
bounty. 


To the King as he sat in royal estate 
Came a tiny, little manikin, a strange -youth, , 
Diminutive of height and small of limbs. ` 
His matted locks fell from his, shapely head, 
The sacred ‘thread Showed lima Brahmin’ born. 
-- Albeit a dwarf he was clothed with native 

e majesty 
And his eyes shone like twin stars. ; 
Up rose Bali with bowed head and folded hands, 
‘Hail, ‘Sir Brahmin! quoth the King, ‘Welcome, 
© noble youth ! How shall I serve thy need ° 
‘What wouldst thou ? Ask and it shall be © 

given unto thee. 


‘Sir King,’ said the midget in a voice that 
Sounded like’ music of compelling power, | 
T have heard of thy royal bounty and I crave 
a boon : 
‘Grant me land that I can cover in three steps.’ 


Much marvelled King Bali to hear this prayer ; 
Was the lad little of wit as well as of limb ? 

‘Child,’ said the king, ‘Ask for an island 
- kingdom’ 


* The letter. a in the name Bali is to be 
pronounced like the v in the word but. 


| ‘Was my grandsire and I hold to my word. 


‘And it shall be thine. How will it profit thee 
‘To hold a little bit of land ? I rule over 

“The three worlds and seek thou of my grace 
‘What thou wilt, nor turn to another for help? 


T ask for no more and: no less, O King,’ 


-. Answered the youthful pigmy in even tones; 


‘I seek land that I can measure with three steps, 
Mine be the profit and thine the merit.’ 


Sukra, the wise préceptor, bent to the king’s ear 
And spake low, Beware, O King, for this - 

dwarf. 
Ts not what he seems. He is the Lord Vishnu 
‘TInearnate as a puny pigmy. Withhold thy boon 
‘Lest thou help thine own undoing.’ 


With kingly dignity answered the King, 
‘Prahlad, the truthful, the prince of steadfast 
faith, 


‘Let come what may, the Brahmin gets his boon. 
‘Come, young Sir, measure thy steps and take 
thy land,’ 


Ia a flash came the miracle, and, lo, 
The pigmy grew till his head struck the stars 


“And towered high above the starry host. 


The universe was mirrored’in his limbs, 
And gods and men. stared with speechless awe. 


' ... In a-single stride he, covered the whole earth 
` And the: second: took in the wide ‘range of - 


heaven ; 
Neither earth nor heaven had space for the 
third step. 


From the high empyrean fell the Lord’s voice 
On the king’s ear: ‘Thou art forsworn, 
For thou gavest me land measured 
‘By my three steps; I have taken but two- 
| strides 

‘And there is neither land nor space left in 

earth or heaven. 
‘Thou promised more than was thine to give, 
‘And thou art false to thy plighted word. ? 


Of a royal and fearless race came Bali; 
Undismayed he bent his head and said, 
‘Nay, Lord, my plighted word holds: good. 
‘Take thou the third stride and place 

‘Thy foot upon my bowed head. So thou. 
Shalt have thy will and I shall be content, 


Bereft of his wide domain King Bali 
Was ‘appointed lord of the nether regions, 
And. the oe came into their own again. 


S FOR THE FREE COMMUNITY 
By E. M. GILLETT 


T is a well-known biological fact, that the 
higher the species, the longer is the 
period of childhood. Since the business 

of education, whether conscious or unconscious, 
has always been evolution, it is as well to 
take this primary fact into account in a 
system of education which aims at providing 
a better type of citizen than the world has 
seen betore. 


1. TIME FOR GROWTH 


The first ingredient of education for 
citizenship in a free community is time for 
growth. What patience we need in watching 
the growth ofa tree, yet how little patience 
we often have.in watching the growth of 
something infinitely more precious, the 
individuality of a human being. The normal 
classification in English primary schools, of 
Infants dèpartment five to eight years, Juniors 
- eight to eleven years, and Seniors eleven to 
fourteen years, is entirely arbitrary. Our 
insistence ona certain standard of work at 
‘eleven years aga test of capacity for the 
higher education of the secondary school, and 
our fetish of examinations at each stage of 
education, show a woeful lack of patience 
with the essential difference in rate of develop- 
ment between one child and another. Thus 
we hurry over that most important ofall the 
periods of growth, the play period, and we 
press the child on through that time when his 


one ambition isto “Stand and Stare” or to` 


carry on his own experiments, in order that 
at fourteen or seventeen, as fortune allows, 
he may have the required amount of education 
to pass his examinations. India is longing 
_ for her emancipation. Let us hope the new 
India of the near future will emancipate her 
children from the tyranny of the examination 
system, without which teachers would dare to 
let their pupils-go their own pace, knowing 
that “The slower the growth the stouter the 
tree.” 


48 —3 


2. RESPONSIBILITY 


It has been very wonderful to see how, 
in time of need, the people of India have 
responded to the call for leaders and have 
filed positions of danger and responsibility 
with little previous training. Butin time of 
peace this stimulus will not be present, and 
one of the ftrst needs of the India of the 
future will be people who can take the lead 
and people who can be relied upon to give 
loyal support. Our schools, therefore, must 
produce an environment which will develop 
initiative and responsibility. We cannot begin 
too young. The home, of course, is the 
normal starting point, for even a child of two 
or three can learn to do many things for 
himself if the adult will have the patience to 
let him, even if it takes a much longer time. 
School, however, offers opportunities not 
possible in the home, because there he is 
always surrounded by his elders. Self- 
government is one of the essentials of modern 
education most held in suspicion by those 
who have never tried it with perseverance, and 
yet it is no use trying to teach responsibility 
without a large measure of it. Children of 
seven years can be made responsible for the 
care of their own room and possessions, for 
any accounts that need to be kept, and for 
discipline. At Santiniketan even the youngest 
pupils keep their own laundry accounts, and 
have entire control of the discipline of their 
group. This means that the teachers must 
expect mistakes to be made, and frequent 
failures, but all the time the children are 
learning what the world has not yet succeeded 
in learning, the adjustment of the individual 
to the demands of a society. In my own 
experience at the King Alfred School in 
London, self-government for the younger 


children from cight to eleven years sometimes 4 
resulted in extreme rowdiness working up- toes 
a climax, followed by a new beginning on 





slightly different lines. We modelled our 
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form-council on lines of committee procedure 
and sent representatives to the junior and 
senior school councils, but the model can be 
various: The ancient village moot, council 
gathering of a clan, parliament, or in India, 
the Panchayat. In any case, leadership 
would probably be by election, the group 
being responsible for the leader chosen by 
themselves. In my own-experience; I found 
ita mistake to attend the council in the 
beginning. It is a better plan to teach the 
children the necessary procedure beforehand 
and then to leave them alone to work out 
their own salvation. ` It will probably be 
necessary for the teachers to see reports of 
the meetings and to hold the right of veto 
since children are inclined to'be stricter 
disciplinarians than their elders. 


Four elements are essential to the teacher 
if this system is to be any good at all (1) 
faith in children’s sense of pair-play, (2) 
readiness to be a helper well in the back- 
ground, (3) patience with failures, (4) a deep 
respect for each individual, however young. 
It is always a great inspiration to watch the 
growth of order from pandemonium and the 
dawn of social consciousness from self-interest. 
Hard at times it may be for teachers and 
children, but it has been truly said that 
“freedom still remains the only cure for 
freedom’s temporary inconveniences.” 


8, FREEDOM 


Freedom and responsibility are inseparable. 
When freedom is lacking in any State, it is 
our business in school to make good rebels, 
for only so can we make good citizens— 
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- “Till he ean forge a yoke for his broad back, 
And drag mankind one step up some new 
track.” 

When will this not be necessary! “But 
will this education fit my child for life in 
the .world ?” ask’ anxious parents. The 
answer is, “No, we hope not. Our task is to- 
enable him to make a new world fit to live 
in.” This means too, that there must be 
freedom of speech in school. The history, 
literature, science and other lessons must be 
times for free intercourse and debate between 
teacher and children, believing that it is more 
important to make people think than to give 
them information, though the latter must not 
be neglected. Sometimes liberty of speech will 
result in licence. One little girl was asked 
why she had spoken rudely to me, and her 
only reply was “Are you so grand that no one 
may be rude to you?” She was in one way 
quite right. The teacher must enter the 
rough and tumble of juvenile intercourse, 
having faith that by the practice of courtesy 
and humility in himself, his children will 
come to be good ‘Satyagrahis’ themselves. 

A system which wants mere hands, wage 
slaves, tame mechanized beings, upholders of 


the status quo whatever it may be, must look 


elsewhere, not to us for its supply. We must 
take the fetters of adult domination from off 
our children, for freedom means life more 
abundant, the growth of man’s divinity. We 
want our children to respect rightful authority, 
we want them to learn that brute force will 
never bring justice and peace and brother- 
hood ; we want them by respecting themselves 
to learn respect for every other child of God. 
If we can get these things, we can safely 


leave the future to the children. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN GERMANY . * 


By TRIGUNA SEN, M. E. 


I 
@ IBERTY in every direction is the 


- characteristic of the German institu- 
tions of higher learning. The spirit of 
absolute liberty that permeates the universi- 
ties and technical institutes really represents 
their characteristic feature and entered 
them when an entire epoch was filled with 
aspiration for liberty. This spirit maintains 
itself in them, because it is upheld by the 
idealism of. the entire nation. The phrase, 
“science and its doctrines are free” is 
firmly established in the German constitu- 
tion, 
The university as a whole enjoys an 


extensive autonomy. The head of the 
autonomous administration is the Rektor, 
amember of the teaching body, elected 
yearly by the professors and 
assisted in his offcial work by a small 
committee of professors, the Senate. 
“Fakultat” (faculty) means the body of 


professors of one department. The chairman 
of a faculty, elected each year is the “Dekan” 
(dean). He conducts the affairs of the faculty 
and is its authorized representative for all 
matters concerning instruction and examina- 
tion. The organization is similar with the 
other institutes. The State refrains from 
interfering in the matter of self-administra- 
tion of the board of instructors. 

A professor in Germany enjoys a high 
degree of personal independence. He is at 
liberty to proceed in the domain of his own 
choice according to the methods which appear 
to him best ; nobody will prevent him from 
uttering freely his convictions or the results 
of investigation. 

The liberty of the teacher corresponds 
with the liberty of the students. The student 
is free to choose the university. He may 
change it to his liking from term to term. 
There is no system of regular semestral or 
yearly examination. He need not follow a 


preseribed plan in his studies nor is he bound 
to attend definite lectures. The free self- 
determination left to the student is considered 
to be the best foundation for the development 
of joy for work, sense of duty and responsi- 
bility. 

Thus the entire work at the universities 
and technical institutes is adapted to the 
education for free scientific thinking and 
investigation. The greatest scholar is con- 
sidered at the same time to be the best teacher 
and whoever has finished his scientific edu- 
cation with the seriousness of searching for 
truth, is supposed to be preferable also in 
the practical profession, to the man that has 
but knowledge of facts and technical ability 
at his command. 


In Germany there are the following kinds 
of scientific institutes, universities, institutes of 
technology, veterinary, agriculture, forestry 
and commercial institutes, the academies of 
mining, etc. 

The institutes of technology or Engincer- 
ing Universities (Technische Hochschule) are 
in Aachen (1870), Berlin-Charlottenburg 
(1879), Breslau (1910), Hanover (1831), 
Munich (1827), Dresden (1828), Stuttgart 
(1829), Karlsruhe (1825), Darmstadt (1836) 
and Brunswick (1745). l 

At the institutes of technology there are 
departments for instruction in various sub- 
jects, such as architecture, civil, mechanical, 
and electrical engineering, ship-building and 
marine engineering, chemistry and metalurgy 
and general scientific education. Economies 
is included in the general scientific edu- 
cation. Only Munich has a special depart- 
ment for economics. Aachen and Berlin have 


the departments for mining. There are 
special departments for mathematics and 
natural science in the institutes of 


technology in Darmstadt and Dresden and 
for pharmacy in those of Darmstadt and 
Brunswick. 
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_ The subjects of study in the different 
institutes of technology in Germany : 


_. (1)_Architecture—in all the institutes except that in 


Breslau, with special arrangements 
Dresden, Munich and Stuttgart. 
(2) Aeronautics, designs and constructions of aero- 
planes, ete. are taught in all of the institutes of 
technology with special arrangements in Aachen, 

_ Berlin, Munich, Stuttgart, Darmstadt and Dresden. 

(3) Agricultural engineering—Agriculture is taught 
in the special agriculture institutes in Berlin, 
Bonn, Hohenheim, Weihenstephan and also in the 
universities in Breslau, Halle, Königsberg and 
Leipzig. . 

(4) Civil” Engineering—in all the institutes except 
that in Breslau. There are special laboratories for 
civil engineering in the institutes in Aachen, 
Berlin, Brunswick, Dresden, Karlsruhe, Munich 
and Stuttgart. 

(5) Chemistry—organic and inorganic chemistry are 
taught in all the institutes as well as in the univer- 
sities with the following special laboratories in the 
respective Institutes of technology : 

Aachen—Chem. tech. Institute, Electro-chem. Labora- 


in Berlin, 


tory. 

Berlin—Inst. for Physical Chem. and Electrochem. 
Techn-chem. Laboratory. 

Brunswick—Inst. for Chem. Technology. 

Breslau-~Labor. for Physical Chemistry. 

Darmstadt—Electro-chem. Institute. 

Dresden—Laboratory for  Electro-chemistry | and 
Physical Chemistry Laboratory for Dye-chemistry 
and colour technique. 

Hanover—Chem-tech-laboratory, Electro-chemical Ins- 
titute ; Bacterolog. chem. Institute. 

Karlsruhe—Institute for Phys. chem. and Electro- 
chem; Chem. tech. Institute except laboratory for 
chem. tech. Institute for Photochem. 

Munich--Labor. for Applied Chem. Chem-Tech. labora- 
tory, Electro. chem. labratory. 

Stuttgart—Labor. for Electro. chem. 

G. Electrical enginecring—In all the. institutes with 
the following laboratories and institutes. 
Aachen—Electro. tech. Inst.; Test-bed for Elec. 

machines; Magnetic fields. 

Berlin—Elec. tech. laboratory ; Expt. Installation for 
Electro. tech ; Labor. for Light-technique. 

Breslau—Elee. tech. Inst. 

Darmstadt—Elec-tech. Inst. 

Dresden-——Elec-tech. Inst. for Elec. machine construc- 
tion and elec. plants; Inst. for “Schwachstrom- 
technik”: Labor.. for Dynamometer section. 

Hanover—Electr. Inst. and Expt. labor. for High 
Voltage techn. Labor. for Elec, Machineries. 

Karlsruhe—Electr. Institute with “Starkstromtechnic, 
Schwachstromtechnic. Light-tech. and Tech. physics. 

Munich—Elec. tech. Inst. Laboratory for Measuring 
Instruments. Labor. for Elec. Machineries ; Labor. 
for High Voltage tech; Electro-phys. Labor. 

Stuttgart—Elec. tech ; Inst. 

(7) Metallurgy—In the Institutes in Aachen, Berlin 
and Breslau. 

(8) Mechanical engineering—In all the Institutes 
with their following respective laboratories and 
institutes. 

Aachen-—- Labor. 
Labor. 
working 
engines. 

Berlin—Mechanical laboratory ; 


for the construction of machines ; 
for Machine tools; Labor. for motors, 
machineries aud internal combustion 


Experimental Labora- 
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tory for installation of machine tools; Experimen- 
tal laboratory for Hydraulic Motors. , 

Brunswick—Mechanical laboratory; Testing labo- 
ratory for carrying on special experiments m 
machine parts, measuring instruments and fuels. 

Breslau—Mechanical laboratory; Laboratory for 
machine tools. a. 

Darmstadt—5 laboratories for the mech-engincering 
and construction of machineries. 

Dresden—Laboratory for machine construction ; Insti- 
tute for the experiments on machine tools. 

Hanover—3 Mech. Engineering laboratories; Institute 
for machine tools, Elect. machine laboratory. 

Karlsruhe—Mechanical-eng. laboratory with power-plant. 
Institute for mech. technology (testing materials 
and machine tools); 3 more laboratories for 
mechanical engineering. l 

Munich—Mechanical engineering laboratory ; Hydrau- 
lic Institute Experimental labor. for turbine and 
waterpower machines. 

Stuttgart—Engineering laboratory ; 
machineries with power plant. 

(9) Minerology—In all the Institutes of technology 
as well as in the universities. , , 

(10) Paper industry—besides the special Institutes 
for the subject in Altenburg and Cothen, paper 
manufacture is also taught at the institute of 
Technology in Darmstadt and Munich. 


laboratory for 


(11) Physics—Theoretical and practical physics are 


taught in all the universities, Institute of techno- 
logy, Agricultural Institute, Veterinary schools and 
in Academies for mining. A physical Institute 
with both theoretical and practical physics depts. 
is attached to all the universities except those in 
Cologne and Konigsberg and in all of the Institutes 
of Technology except that in Breslau. In addition 
to the physical institute for general cducation in 
theoretical and experimental physics, there are the 
following special establishments in the following 
respective Institute of Technology. 

Aachen—Institute for theoretical Metallurgy and 
physical chemistry. 
Berlin—Institute for technical Physics. 

Breslau— Physical chem. Laboratory. 
Darmstadt—2 physical Institutes. 
Hanover—Institutes for high frequence physics. 
Munich—Laboratory for technical physics. 
Stuttgart—Laboratory for X’Ray technique. 

(12) Railway engineering—in all the institutes of 
technology with special arrangements those in 
Aachen, Berlin, Darmstadt, Dresden, Karlsruhe, 
Hanover. 

(13) Ship-building and Marine engineering-In_ Berlin 
and Darmstadt. 

(14) Wireless telegraphy, telephony, ete. are taught in 
the physical laboratories attached to all the Institutes 

.of technology and universities with the special 
arrangements at the Institutes in Berlin, Darm- 
stadt, Dresden, Munich and Stuttgart. 

(15) Wasserbau—correction and regulation of rivers, 
waterways, construction of bridges. Dams, ete., 
Irrigation are taught with special arrangements 
at the Institute in Aachen, Berlin. Brunswick, 
Darmstadt, Dresden, Karlsruhe, Munich and 
Stuttgart. 


Besides these subjects of special interest, 
a student in an institute of technology learns 
many other subjects such as—sociology, 
law, - economics, psychology, history, 


hygiene, geography, philosophy and photo- 
graphy, ~ aer 

Lessons are given also in shorthand and 
typewriting in the Braunschweig Institute of 
Technology. Chemistry relating to textile 
industry is taught in Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, 
Karlsruhe, Munich and Stuttgart and Zoology 
in the Karlsruhe and Stuttgart Institute of 
technology. 

There is a special branch of theatre and 
stage managements in the Munich Institute. 


METHODS OF STUDY 


The choice of the course of study is as 
free as the choice of the place of study and 
the professors. Attendance at lectures is 
not compulsory nor is ‘any record of atten- 
dance kept, Attendance at the laboratories 
and workshops is however strictly observed. 

Besides the practical laboratory work, 
thachine drawings and designs, the study is 
made up of “lectures,” exercises, and 
“Seminars.” A considerable part of the 
instruction consists of lectures by professors. 
The exercises are discussions between teachers 
and students, intended to induce independent 
thinking. They are a requisite complement 
of the lectures. The seminars consist of 
joint-work by teachers and students in which 
as a rule all members carry out independent 
work. Seminars are of special importance 
for all the students ; they are “joint assem- 
blies of young scientists,” who are either 
personally working together with some leading 
scientists or else carrying out the projects 
of some institute of research. : A 

In Germany particular stress is laid on 
“private study.” Independent choice of text- 
books and specially unhampered research of 
sources take the place of prescribed books. 
There is no fixed text-books and the students 
are to buy for himself the important scientific 
works dealing with his branch of study. 
Professors generally give a list of books 
which may aid students in their studies. 


SEMESTER SYSTEM 


Attendance in the institutes is reckoned 
by semesters or terms and not by years. The 
summer semester lasts 3 months (May-July), 
the winter semester 4 months (Nov.-Feb.) 
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Study can be begun either in summer or in 
winter, at will. Registration for-the summer 


-semester begins on April 15, for the winter 


semester on October 15. The lectures begin a 
week or two later. In some institutes the 
study begins some two weeks earlier. 


ADMISSION 


Every student has to submit a written. 
application in German to the “Rektorat der 
Technischen Hochschule” before March 25. 
for the summer semester and before 
September 25 for the winter semester.. 
The following papers must be attached ; 
(1) An original Matriculation certificate with certified: 
German translation. 
a) A certificate of the student’s nationality. 
3) A certificate of practical work_in_ the subject 
chosen for study. The practial work must have 
been taken without interruption. It consists of 
(a) 6 months’ machine-shop training for the 
mechanical engineering faculty. 

(b) 4 months’ handicraft training for the’civil and 
structure engineering faculty. 

(ec) 5 months’ handicraft training for the architec- 
ture faculty. 

(4) postage and a fee of 5 marks. 

After the application for admission has 
been accepted, the student has to attend 
personally for his “matriculation” or 
registration. 


_ EXAMINATION 


There is no entrance examination in the 
German institutes of technology, and as a 
rule no obligatory examination at the end of 
the semester. ‘There is a special kind of state 
examination which is-the so-called “Diplom 
Examen.” ‘This examination consists of an 
interim and a final examination taken four 
semesters apart. Duration of the study up to 
the “Diplom” examination is eight semesters. 

- For students from abroad the examination 
for a doctor’s degree is of great importance. It. 
denotes the completion of university study in 
Germany. The degree of doctor is conferred 
after the writing of a scientific treatise and 
an oral examination by the faculty in question. 
The minimum preceding term of study is. 
eight semesters ; this promotion. depends on 
the passing of the “Diplom” examination. 

For the students who have finished an 
equivalent study up to the standard of the 
“Diplom” examination of the German institutes. 
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of technology, in a foreign country and want 
‘to try for the doctor’s degree here should 
first apply to the Ministry of Education for 
‘the recognition of their diplomas or degrees. 
In case they are recognized, they are eligible 
to sit for the doctorate examination after 2 
“semesters, provided they finish their disserta- 
tions assigned by the professor of the faculty 
concerned. 


Tue Cost or STUDY In GERMANY 


Due to the varying conditions of the 
‘different places, as well as diverse styles of 
living of individual students, it is difficult to 
‘give a right estimate of the cost of studies in 
an institute. However, one can try to indicate 
the minimum necessary expenditure one has 
to meet. The cost of living and the cost of 
-study should be calculated separately. 

In general, one can get a very simple 
furnished room with breakfast from 45-60 
marks a month. To this, the cost for Hight 
and heating is added. In summer it does not 
vary too much, in winter one should adda 
sum of 10-12 marks a month. It is difficult 
to estimate the cost for boarding, as it depends 
more on one’s self, on the standard of living 
of the individual. A plain dinner or supper 
in a restaurant cannot be had at a price. lower 
than 1 mark. For light refreshments he 
should add an amount of about 15 marks a 
month. Besides, one should take into 
consideration the smaller but necessary extra 
personal expenses such as concert, theatre, 
washing, mending, paper and writing materials, 
postage, ete. A student in Germany always 
gets special concession in everything on 
showing his students’ card, but the most 
economical student cannot manage with a 
sum less than 25 marks for a month. It does 


not however include the cost of dress, shoes , 


-and other necessities. One may say, that the 
minimum cost of living for an Indian student 
in Germany is between £10 to £12 per month. 

The fee for matriculation is 25 marks, for 
vematriculation 15 marks. Tuition for 


semester is 30-40 marks. The fee for 
‘attending lectures is 2.50 to 3.50 
marks per week for the semester, if 
the student chooses to attend the 


lectures of a professor who holds two one- 
‘hour ‘lectures each week, the fee for the 
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semester is 5 marks in case of lectures, and 
7 marks, in case of exercises. The number 
of lecture hours attended per week multiplied 
by 2.50-3.50 marks will give the total fee for 
the semester. The fee required for whole day 
exercises in the laboratory is about 50 marks 
per semester. Fees fcr students’ self-govern- 
ment, sports etc. amount to from 10-15 marks 
per semester. In total however one can 
account for 200-300 marks for a semester. 
In addition, one should account for books, 
instruments, drawing appliances, etc., a sum 
of 50 marks a semester. At the end of the 
studies one has to pay a fee of about 200 


-marks as an examination fee and also for the 


cost of printing the dissertation (thesis). 
1 Rupee=1.50 marks (app.) 
1 Pound=20.25 marks (app.) 

Siudents entering the German universities 
or Institutes of technology are generally older 
than in our country—on the average 19-24. 
There is no I. Se..or B. Se. grades or degrees 
in Germany. The standard of education a 
German student receives in a high school 
before he is allowed to join the universities, 
is almost equivalent to that of our B. Sc. in 
India. 

It is mentioned elsewhere that one can 
join the universities or the institutes of 
technology after having passed the Matricula- 
tion examination in India. The fact is, that 
the people here are not aware of the low 
standard of education we receive in our high 
schools. Since we are allowed to join the 
universities and technical institutes just after 
passing our Matriculation examination in India 
they think, we also get the same education as 
their students do. 

Judging from the curriculum a German 
student has to go through, during his studies 
in a high school and the subjects of study he 
chooses for his first term in an institute of 
technology, I am of opinion, that 2 will be 
better for an Indian student to come to 
Germany after having passed his B. Se. in 
India, when it will be easter for him to 
follow the course of instructions ; or better 
still, let him finish honestly and seriously the 
complete course of engineering inan engineer- 
ing college in India and then come to 
Germany to specialize in his special branch of 
study. He will save both time and money, 
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After having finished his speciali. vation of the 
subject in a German Institute of Technology, 
one may do its best through the ejforts and 
co-operation of the India Institute af the 
Deutsche Akademie tomake arrangements for 
his practical training in a recognixed firm tn 
Germany, where he ts not required to pay any 
premium as ts customary in Great Britain or 
elsewhere. 

It must be kept in mind that no Indian 
student should come to Germany with any 
expectation that he will be able to become 
partly self-supporting. It is practically 
impossible to secure any employment by a 
foreigner in any German factory or office. 
Those who wish to gain practical training in 
any branch of engineering or industry should 


have adequate a knowledge of the 
subject and good enon OEY of German 
language. 

It is imperative that an Indian student 
desirous of studying in Germany should 
acquire working knowledge of German before 
leaving India. He should come to Germany 
at least a month or two before the beginning 
of a semester, which time may be profitably 
utilized for acquring efficiency in German. 
language and to adjust himself in the new 
environments and living conditions. 

For further particulars a prospective 
student may communicate with Dr. Franz 
Thierfelder, Hon. Secretary, India Institute 
of Die Deutsche Akademie, “Residenz,” 
Munich, Germany. 








LIVING LAMPS : LIGHT-PRODUCING SEA CREATURES 
AND INSECTS 


By N. C. CHOPRA 


HE peodncion of light is widespread 
among animals, but its significance is 
very obscure. Out of “the various 

sources of light, phosphorescence is one. 
Phosphorescence is the property which a 
large number of substances possess of emitt- 
ing light when placed under certain conditions 
and spontaneous phosphorescence is observed 
in certain animals and vegetables. 

In tropical climates, at night the sea is 
often covered with a strange blue light, and 
the crests of the waves will glitter just as 
if they were adorned with millions of tiny 
diamonds. This weird and beautiful light, 
spreading out in all directions like a wonder- 
ful luminous coverlet over the quietly heaving 
bosom of the sea, is the most commonly 
known kind of “phosphorescence” and is 
produced by countless numbers of tiny crea- 
tures, to which scientific men have given the 
very appropriate name of Noctiluca, a name 
which really means “nightlights.’” This 


creature is one of the larger Infusorians,. 
being one-twentieth of an inch in diameter 
and itis more or less abundant close inshore 
in nearly all parts of the world. 

So small are these creatures that a single 
specimen looks like a tiny speck. of jelly. 
It is almost a perfect sphere in form and has 
attached to its body a whip-like attachment 
of flagella, with which it lashes its way 
through the water. Should we touch the 
animalcule gently with a needle-point, the 
light will at once become visible. If left 
undisturbed, it will appear and disappear at 
fairly regular intervals. 

Just before death the little Noctiluca 
becomes continuously luminous, the- phos- 
phorescence vanishing directly after cessation. 
of life. 

A number of interesting and ingenious 
experiments have been made with these 
Noctiluca to test their luminosity. On one 
occasion a goblet was filled with them and 
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used as a lamp, and the light was found 


sufficiently strong to enable the experimenter 
to read a book. If a tumbler is filled with 
‘the phosphorescent water and examined with 
a pocket lens in a dark room, it is quite easy 
to discern the Noctiluca. Each of the round 
bodie :, like specks of jelly, is provided with 
a long stout lash, by means of which the 
wec animal moves about in the water. The 
light is seen to come from all parts of the 
body, but here and there are points where 
it is most brilliant. A higher magnification 
‘would show these points to be really groups 
of smaller points, just as a nebula is resolved 
into stars by increasing the powers of the 
telescope. 

Unlike other luminous bodies, this phos- 
phorescent light gives forth no perceptible 
heat, and the most delicate thermometers are 
not affected by it. That it is not produced 
by combustion is inferred from the fact that 
oxygen gas when introduced will nob restore 
the light after it has disappeared at the death 
of the animal. 

The majority of the Medusae or jelly-fish 
become luminous at night, their mysterious 
phosphorescence lighting up the sea. __ 

Not very much is known about the causes 
which induce the Noctiluca to give out the 
light. ‘There is good reason for believing 
that the glow is at certain times much bright- 
er than on other occasions. In fine hot 
weather the Noctiluca is specially brilliant, 
‘and also again during the winter when there 
is a settled frost. Obviously, to see the 
Noctiluca at their best, it is necessary that 
the night should be dark and without a 
moon. 


Marine Live CYLINDERS or LIGHT: 
Tae Firre-FLAME 

Another very remarkable marine night- 
light is produced by the Fire-Flame or 
Pyrosoma. Hach Pyrosoma is really made 
up of innumerable individuals, united side 
by side, so as to form a hollow cylinder from 
two to fourteen inches long, and from half 
an inch to three inches in circumference. 

At night these creatures are vividly phos- 
phorescent, with greenish-blue light or with 
changing colours. Each colony resembles a 
miniature incandescent cylinder of iron, and 


it is from this bright light that they have 
received their scientific name, Pyrosoma, 
derived from Greek words—Pyros, fire ; and 
Soma, a body. 

This wonderful light is discontinuous, and 
the lighting-up seems to require a stimulus, 
such as a touch or a splash from a wave. 
When the Fire-Flame is kept in an aquarium, 
it is brilliant for atime, and then the light 
fails. When a Fire-Flame is carefully examin- 
ed, it is seen to be a tubular colony of 
thousands of individuals, and each individual 
has two luminous organs or spots like little 
jewels. In the cells of these small spots 
there are rod-like and horse-shoe-shaped 
corpuscles of very minute size. The luminous 
organs or Fire-Flame are simple, spots, but 
in many cuttle-fishes they are very complex 
structures. 

Besides these lights which shine on the 
surface of the sea there are Nature’s lights 
which burn down on the ocean-bed with a 
steady and vivid radiance, turning those dark 
depths, which are never illuminated by the 
orb of day, into a veritable fairy land. 


Luminous FISHES 


Not very long ago, Professor E. Newton 
Harvey studied two luminous fishes, Anomalop 
and Photoblepharon, common off the Banda 
Islands of the East Indian Archipelago. They 
have very large luminous organs, and they 
give out light without ceasing, by day as well 
as by night, and without requiring any pro- 
vocation. This is unlike what occurs in 
other luminous fishes, where the light pro- 
ducing material shines under the influence 
of certain stimuli and is generally regarded 
as a secretion of glandular cells. In many 
eases the cells that produce the luminous 
material have associated with them a lens, 
a reflector, a dark envelope, and a nerve which 
brings the command to “light up.” Thus 
the luminous organ of many a fish is very 
like an eye, though there is obviously a 
great difference between producing light and 
perceiving it. 


Lusayous BACTERIA 


It is well known that there are various 
luminescent bacteria, such as those which 
make dead fishes “shine in the dark.” 
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Professor Newton Harvey then found thai, if 
the organ was dried and moistened again, 


it gave only a faint light, which is also 
true of luminous bacteria; whereas the 
luminous organs of most animals can be 


dried without much loss of their light-produc- 
ing power when re-moistened. Again, the 
light was extinguished without a preliminary 
fiesh by the addition of fresh water, which 
is likewise true of luminous bacteria.’ Poisons 
that. put out the light of luminous bacteria 
had a similar effect on the light-organs of 
the fishes in question. So the light-organ 
of the Banda fishes is an incubator for the 
growth and nourishment of luminous bacteria 
living in partnership with the animal. 

The case of the Banda fishes makes one 
ask whether there are many cases of lumines- 
cence due or probably due to partner-bacteria, 
and much information on this subject has been 
recently made available by Professor Buchner 
in his great book on “Symbiosis’—that is to 
say, the living together of two kinds of 
creatures ‘in mutually beneficial internal part- 
nership. The theory that the luminescence 
of an active animal might be due not to 
its own laboratories, but to the intense life 
of partner-bacteria, is not a new idea, but it 
has been usually regarded as having a very 
restricted application. Recently, however, 
numerous instances have been observed similar 
to that of the Banda fishes, which indicate 
more or less convincingly that luminescence 
is another pie in which bacteria have their 
finger. 

Luminous bacteria give out light con- 
tinuously whereas the animal light seems 
often to be interrupted; but it is possible 
that the apparent discontinuity is merely 
a contrast between very dim and very 
intense luminosity. Finally, in the cells of 
the insect’s lumincus organ there are crowds 
of granulations, but the supporters of the 
new theory declare that these are the partner- 
bacteria. What is needed is a culture of 
the alleged partners away from their insect 
host, and evidence that light can be produced 
under these conditions. 


Tur Heron’s BREAST 


A remarkable phenomenon, the probable 
cause whereof has given rise to much 
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speculation, is the luminosity of the heron’s 
breast. Many naturalists and sportsmen have 
seen the heron, standing motionless in some 
shallow reed-bordered pool, a weird phos- 
phorescent light gleaming on its breast, on 
each side of its hips and between the hips 
and tail, with a radiance plainly visible at a 
distance of fifty yards. 


The birds on which this strange light 
has chiefly been observed are the night heron 
and the blue crane. This curious phosphores- 
cence is believed to attract fish and so help 
the heron to secure his supper. . 


During the spring, in those districts where 
frogs are plentiful, the mucus surrounding 
their eggs is frequently found. to give out a 
phosphorescent light. 


BEETLES : THe GLOW-WORM 


No less beautiful than her marine lights, 
are Nature’s earth lamps which shine during 
the hours of darkness with a bright and 
steady light. Of these probably the most 
familiar is the glow-worm. The light produced 
by these little beetles, very ordinary looking 
in day-light, is the result of phosphorescent 
particles concentrated in two or three of the 
abdominal segments. | 


According to Nature’s law of compensation 
the wingless female glow-worm has a much 
brighter and more powerful light than her 
winged husband. 


Nothing finer can be imagined than the 
effect these insect-torchbearers create on a 
dark and sultry night in the Tropics. 
Hundreds of these luminous winged creatures 
may then be seen crawling about the luxuriant 
vegetation, seeming like starry jewels and ~ 
shining with so brilliant a radiance that the 
trunks of trees and their foliage may distinctly 
be seen. 

Several of that many-legged tribe, the 
Centipedes, are highly phosphorescent, some 
members leaving quite a fiery trail behind 
them when on the move. This is caused by a 
luminous secretion. 


The eyes of many night-flying moths are 
luminous at night, the intensity of the light 


becoming greater when the insect is enraged 
or otherwise irritated. 


Pe tre 
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Tue Free-Fuy 


Among the families of beetles, the fire-flies 
and the. Pyrophores, there is brilliant 
luminescence, which often seems to be used 
in love-signalling between the sexes; and the 
generally accepted view has been that under 
various stimulation a ferment like luciferase 
produces or accelerates oxidation in a luciferin, 
with light as the result. In some cases the 
light-production is very definitely localized—tfor 
instance, in two eye-like lamps on the thorax 
of the large “Cucujo” of tropical America. _ 

It is a remarkable fact that the eggs 
and grubs are luminescent as well as the 
adult ; the torch is handed on from generation 
to generation. But this is not unlike bacterial 
infection. The luminous organ may. be 
reduced to powder and shaken up in water ; 
what passes through  filter-paper is still 
luminescent for a while. But this is again 
suggestive of bacteria, and so is the frequently 
observed continuation of the light after the 
death of the insect. The light is often unequal 
in two sexes and at different times, and we 
know in the case of diseases that the activity 
of bacteria may vary according to their vital 


“soil” and at different periods. 


Professor Buchner is satisfied with the 
evidence that the luminescence of Fire-Flies, 
Fire-Flames, and Cuttle-fishes—three very 
diverse types—is due to luminous bacteria 
which have established a partnership or 
symbiosis with the animals. More than that, 
he thinks it is time to ask whether any 
multicellular animal produces its own light! 


Perhaps theirs is always a borrowed splendo: 
after all! Theories of the uses of the lig 
abound, and some of them may be true. . 
may be useful as sex-signal or as ki 
recognition ; it may be a lure, ora lamp, or 
snare; or it may be but the by-produ 
of a symbiosis whose significance has nothir 
to do with light at all. | 


VEGETABLES THAT GLEAM 


_ There are also a goodly array of Nature 
night-lights in the vegetable kingdom, ar 
some of these may, if carefully looked for, | 
found in our gardens. The flowers of tl 
sunflower, the orange lily, the hairy re 
poppy, and the double variety of the commc 
marigold, have all been noticed to emit flash 
of phosphorescent light. In the gatheru 
gloom of evening and the dimness of dawn, tl 
flowers of the nasturtium under certa 
atmospheric conditions, give out  fitt 
phosphorescent gleams of light. 

Occasionally the humble but useful potat 
when stored in a dark cellar, becomes luminot 
much to the astonishment and consternation 
one’s servant. 

Many a story of a weird spectre, or ghost 
visitant from another world, has had its orig 
in some phosphorescent display. There a 
many forms of more or less luminous fung 
which live in woods and forests, caves al 
churchyards, and their mysterious bluish-gre 


‘light, shining out in the hours of darknes 


would doubtless fill the superstitious mind wi 
awe and fear. How little we know ! 


BRITISH MALAY’S RUBBER INDUSTRY 
-By N. A. PERUMAL 


"ESTE announcement that the Du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. have discovered a 
new process to manufacture artificial 

rubber from salt, water, and acetylene* 

should prove to be:a shock to the. already 
tottering rubber industry in Central and 

South America, Africa and the Orient. The 

United States has, of late, put to despair 

these rubber producing countries when for 

the first time she announced two years ago 
that Thomas Edison was at work with his 
golden rod experiment. The news of the 
purchase of vast acres of land for rubber 
cultivation in Brazil and Liberia by Henry 

Ford and Harvey Firestone was also another 

bombshell to the foreign rubber growers. 

Although these measures are directed to 

meet the enormous demand of rubber United 

States has, the foreign producers will suffer 

a great deal when these artificial means of 

production become effective. A country like 

British Malaya which solely depends upon 

the resources it draws from its rubber trade 

will then be obliged to give up that industry 
for good if at all ske should survive, since 

Malaya’s best customer has been the United 

States. 

tons of rubber produced in that country, the 

United States bought 4,044,781 tons mainly 

for the sake of her automobile industry. 

But at present Malayan rubber does not 

find a good buyer in the United States. 

Malaya owned three-fifths of the total 
acres cultivating rubber in the world, accord- 
ing to official reports issued in 1922 but 
today there must be only a slight increase 
from that, since the industry on the whole 
has proved to be fruitless. Originally tea, 
coffee and tapioca were the chief products 
there, but with the birth of the present 
century rubber trees grown in the Amazon 
valley were introduced into Malaya. The 

United States coming as a large consumer 

of rubber, with her automobile industry 


a 


Ih 1922 out of a total of 5,558,714 


Acetylene is produced from coal and limestone. | 


thriving, Malaya cleared large areas of virgin 
jungle in order to cultivate rubber to meet 
the demand. New uses for rubber also 
arose at this time. It was used largely for 
matting in homes and abroad the ocean- 
going liners besides numerous other forms 
of utility. 

British capital began to flow into the - 
Peninsula. Many syndicates were formed 
and the government leased out lands on an 
extravagant scale. British investors began 
to turn their attention in this period solely 
to the Malayan rubber industry which paid 
handsome returns. The old economic law 
of limited production was forgotten. With 
the prices standing at 2s. 6d. per pound 
of rubber, its exports were carried on almost 
unchecked. The Malayan plantations merely 
produced and produced because they wanted.~ 
to make the best out of the golden oppor-*- 
tunity which lay: before them. And then 
towards the close of the war the demand 
for rubber became lesser and lesser. Stocks 
were already accumulating in the London 
market, although the United States continued 
to buy and store in spite of the tariff wall. 
Prices fell to the bottom and all these led 
Malaya into a state of depression. However, 
the prices continued to rise gradually in the 
succeeding years. 


The trade slump in 1921 awakened the 
consciousness of the British economists, 
They wanted to protect the industry from 
ruin. In order to do so the Colonial Govern- 
ment appointed a committee presided over 
by Sir James Stevenson to enquire into the 
state of the British rubber industry in 1921. 
The committee’s proposals which in 1923 
became lawin Malaya suggested that in the 
quarter of any year only 65 per cent of the 
production from any plantation would be 
allowed to be exported, if the London price 
of the commodity showed between Is. 3d. 
and 1s. 6d. per pound. The lesser the 
price became the limit of the export would 
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be made narrower and narrower until 
it reached 5 per cent. But this scheme 
proved to be without any effect since it did 
not control the production of native producers. 
Prices began to fluctuate very frequently 
but never reached a level to yield profits. 
They often went down without almost any 
increase. 


Those who clamoured against the restric- 
tion scheme in 1928 were gratified to see 
the ban on exports removed in 1928. As 
was expected, production and exports began 
to reach the top once again, although the 
London stocks at hand showed no prospects 
for outlet. Prices also dwindled down to 
the bottom, 
production costs - which were estimated at 
6 and 8d. per pound of rubber. Malaya 
again fell into the grip of another trade 
slump. Experts and economists again sat 
down to devise schemes and remedies but 
all without any avail. The bigwigs of 
British capitalism one after another aired 
their views through the Press and platform to 
save the industry but all merely fell on deaf 
ears because they were found impracticable. 
“Then Sir Cecil Clementi, the Governor of 
Malaya, got an idea that without the co-opera- 
tion of the Dutch who grew a lot of rubber 
in the East Indies, the British rubber industry 
could not survive. He discussed the question 
with the Dutch authorities, but they would 
not fall into line with any of his suggestions. 
Sir Cecil then told the Malayans that 
“economic laws should be allowed to take 
their own course” and soon after departed 
for England on furlough. 

The Malayan rubber industry, besides 
paying fat dividends to the British captains 
of commerce and finance, helped Britain in 
in no small” measure to alleviate unemploy- 


even deep below the actual | 
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ment by receiving thousauds of workers 
every year. In 1930 the slump becoming 
effective, a large number of Britishers became 
unemployed in Malaya. To solve the 
situation, an unemployment committee was 
formed and subscriptions were raised from 
philanthropical sources, but the amount 
thus raised was found insufficient as the 
number of unemployed continued to increase. 
Then the British Government in Malaya took 
the unemployed Englishmen as “reserve 
volunteers” to be given military training at 
the expense of the treasury. Even this was 
found an unsuitable measure and therefore 
streams of unemployed were repatriated 
to England. 


Besides unemployment among Britishers, 
thousands of Chinese, Indians, Ceylonese 
and Eurasians were also deprived of their 
chances to earn their livelihood on account 
of the slump. As many as 100,000 Indians 
left the country as a protest against wage 
reduction by 1212 per cent in plantations, 
from their original minimum wage of 20 
cents (gold) a day. A greater ‘number of 
Chinese were also thus repatriated. Thus 
Malaya began to face the worst: that had 
ever happened to her, because the rubber 
industry had so miserably failed. 


Malaya, which cultivated tea, coffee, 
tapioca and rice on a large scale before 1906, 


began to contemplate going back to the 
cultivation of those products. And now 
there is a suggestion, even a vigorous 


encouragement from the British authorities 
that she should inerease her rice cultivation, 
so that it might be brought up eventually 
as Malaya’s chief agricultural product in 
place of rubber whose failure has brought 
the country on the brink of insolvency. 
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TINSEL AND GOLD 


By SEETA DEVI 


small house, inside a narrow Jane in 
Â Calcutta. The ground floor was 

occupied by one family and the first 
floor by another. The people of the first floor 
looked down upon the inhabitants of the 
ground floor, both figurativeiy and literally ; 
they spoke very seldom to them, and for the 
most part avoided looking at them during 
chance meetings. 

There were only two small rooms and a 
still smaller kitchen on the ground floor. 
A young woman sat in the kitchen, preparing 
barley water. A brass - plate, full of 
‘vegetables, lay by her side, while at a little 
distance stood a bowl, full of uncooked rice. 

A plaintive voice was heard from the 
bedroom, “Mother, how much longer are you 
going to be ? I am so hungry !” 

“T am just finishing,” called out the young 
woman, in a soothing tone, “I won't 
be more than two minutes.” Then she began 
muttering sorrowfully to herself, “I have not 
the power to give hima spoonful of milk. 
How can a sick child live on water like this ? 
What an unlucky wretch I am 

A small girl of about ten or eleven years 
rushed into the room, crying, “Mother, Nutu 
is crying for his food. I am also very 
hungry. Is there anything for me ?” 

“Look into that tin,” said the mother 
sadly, “if there be a handful of puffed rice 
left there. Ihave made these cakes of bread 
for your father and cannot spare any for 
you. The barley water is ready, I shall take 
it to Nutu.” 
= The girl opened the lid of the tin and 
finding some puffed rice lying at the bottom, 
she shook them down into an. enamelled cup 
and began to munch. “Is there any molasses 
left, mother ?”. she asked eagerly. 

“Only a small bit,’ replied the mother. 
' “But leave it for your father. Take this 
green chili and some oil from that pot. Your 
puffed rice will taste nice then.” 

The mother, the daughter, even the sick 


child knew, that the father’s demand must 
be satisfied first, because he was the wage- 
earner. They never quarrelled about that. 
They ate whatever was given them. Nutu 
cried if he got nothing, but Kunti, being older, 
understood her mother’s grief better, and 
remained silent with a sad face. The mother 


.Sashimukhi worked like a slave, day and 


night, looked after the ailing child and bore 
her husband’s abuses silently, for the most 
part. Sometimes she too was goaded into 
retorting, but it only made matters worse. 
Sashimuknhi took down the pot of barley from 
the fire, and poured the water into a bowl. 
“Give me some sugar,” she told her daughter, 
“and see’ if there is any lemon left in that 
basket of vegetables.” 

“How can there be any ?” asked Kunti. 
“Did not you take’ away the last piece in | 
the morning ?” | 

The mother sweetened the barley water 
with some sugar, and got up with a sigh. 
“When you have finished eating” she told 
Kunti, “set the rice to cook. Ishall feed 
Nutu and sweep the rooms, before I come 
back. Itis time for your father to return.” 
Kunti nodded in assent, her mouth being 


‘too full to speak. Though she was but a 


child, yet she helped her mother quite a lot, 
else it would have been impossible for 
Sashimukhi to manage alone. Nutu was a 
perpetual invalid and took up a good deal 
of her time. 

As soon ashe saw his mother entering 
he cried out fretfully, “Go away, I don’t 
want anything. Why are you so late ?” 

Sashimukni began coaxing and soothing, 
“Tt is not very late, my darling. You have 
your food everyday at this hour. Your 
father is not back yet.” 

Nutu sat up. “If father does not bring 
me biscuits today, you shall see what a 
row I kick up. Everyday he makes false 
promises. Today I am not going to listen 
to sweet words.” 
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Sashi had no answer. She took up the 
broom from the corner of the room, and 
began to sweep. Both the rooms were small 
and gave evidence of the poverty of the 
inhabitants. A cheap wooden bed stood 
in the middle of the room and a cloths-horse 
in the corner. Two wall calendars, with 
crude illustrations and a small mirror, with 
wooden frame, decorated the walls. The 


bedding, the curtains, the clothes all were. 


equally dirty and torn. There were two 
small windows. 

After sweeping the two rooms, Sashi- 
mukhi took up the refuse on.a piece of 
paper and threw it outside. Then without 
any further attempt at tidying the rooms, 
she hurried back to the kitchen. Kunti 
had already set the rice pot on the fire, and 
was washing the rice. “Go and talk to 
Nutu,’ her mother said, “I shall look after 
this.” 

The staircase that led to the first floor 
cowd be. seen from the kitchen. A young 
man was going up the stairs. A servant 
followed him with a box on his shoulder. 
“Look mother,’ said Kunti, “that gentleman 
has come again to sell sweets. Why does 
he do this mother? Isn’t he a gentleman ? 
Then why does not he work on salary ?” 

“He does well,’ said her mother. “Jobs 
are not awaiting every one at the street 
corner. It is better to work honestly than 
to beg.” 

The young man suddenly stopped in the 
middle of the stairs. Perhaps he had heard 
the mother and daughter speaking, though 
it was impossible for him to hear the words 
distinctly. Anyway he stopped and asked, 
“Will you buy some sweets, Madam? I 
I have got many varieties.” 

Kunti had never seen her mother buying 
sweets in the course of her young life. She 
violently nodded her head, indicating they 
had no use for sweets. The young man passed 
upstairs. Sashimukhi sat down to cook, Kunti 
went inside to her brother. 

At the same time, Kunti’s father Atal 
came in from his office. “Give me a glass 
of water,’ he said, standing in front of the 
kitchen, “there’s a man waiting outside.” 

Sashimukhi brought the water and asked, 
“Ts it a creditor ?” 


penetrated to her ears. 
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“Who else?” answered her husband, 
“does anyone ever give us a social call? 
Have you got anything to eat ?” 

“How shall I get anything ?” said Sashi- 
mukhi. “I have got only two pieces of 
bread for you.” . 

“Let that be,” said Atal. “I shall come 
and take them, after I have done with the 
man,” he departed with the glass of water. 

Sashimukhi went on with her work. 
From the bedroom sounds of Nutu’s fretting 
and Kunti’s voice trying to comfort him, 


Atal returned after half an hour. “Give 
me the bread he said. “Sheer hunger 
drives me to take this rubbish, else I would 
never touch them. Are these things fit for 
human consumption ?” 

Sashimukhi made no answer. She laid 
down a wooden seat for him and placed a 
glass of water by its side. Then she brought 
the bread and some molasses on a brass 
plate and placed it before him. Atal began 
to eat. 

Nutu cried out from the bedroom, “There 
are good things enough for yourselves, but 
barley water alone for me. You are always 
telling me lies.” 

Atal smiled bitterly, “The fools think 
Tam gorging myself upon pilau and meat 
curry. These children are born idiots.” 

The mother did not like this criticism, 
hurled at the innocent children. “They are 
only children and cannot be as wise as seers. 
Poor Kunti never says a word, even if she 
starves. Nutu has become peevish through 
constant suffering.” 

“I have ‘never seen such unhealthy chil- 
dren,” said Atal. “Our family was healthy 
enough.” 

Sashimukhi lost her temper for once. “All 
right, all right,’ she muttered. “Everything: 
bad seems to have come from my family. 
Still no other woman who has married into 
your family can slave like myself.” 

Atal finished eating and raised the glass: 
of water to his lips. “You seem to be always. 
ready for a fight,’ he said after setting down. 
the glass. 

Sashimukhi remained silent. If she once 
began answering back, there would never be 
an end to it. There were unhappiness and 
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discord enough ` as it were. 
left the kitchen. 

But he seemed to be ina mood for fault 
finding that evening. Seeing Sashimukhi in 
the bedroom, he cried out “Cannot you even 
keep the rooms a little tidy ? I feel ashamed 
to bring anyone inside this pigsty.” 

“I have no energy left for tidying up. 
And whats the use of tidying up such a 
place ?” said Sashimukhi. 

“You don’t seem to have any energy for 
anything,” said Atal. “Do you consider for 
a moment that another besides yourself is 
being worked to death? JI have a good 
mind to give up work, and sit tight at home 
saying, I have no energy left for anything.” 

“Do it by all means,” said his wife, getting 
up to leave the room. 

Atal stopped her, “Have you written to 
= your uncle, as I asked you to ?” he asked. 

“No,” answered Sashimukhi shortly. “And 
‘why not, pray ?” asked Atal angrily, “does 
it go against your principle to obey your 
husband ?” 

Sashimukhi did not utter the words 
that came readily to her lips. After a while 
she said, “I had no postcard or stamped 
envelope, how could I write? Let me go 
now, or the rice will get burnt.” 

“Tell Kunti to bring in the hurricane 
lantern,” said her husband. “It has already 
grown dark.” 

Sashimukhi went back to the kitchen. 


Atal got up and 


She sent Kunti to the bedroom with the- 


light. Herself she lighted a small kerosene 
lamp that gave out more smoke than light, 
and began working again. 

The days pass on in dull monotony. 
There is never any variety in the life of the 
poor. Sometimes the children are well, some- 
times they are not. There are occasional 
quarrels between the husband and wife, that 
is all. No hope, no joy, no recreation. They 
have no time to pay social calls and nobody 
calls on them either. Kunti calls on the new 
bride next door, once or twice a week. She 
would like to go oftener, but is afraid of 
the old mistress of the house, who does not 
like her ‘daughter-in-law to gossip too 
much, 

Next morning Atal prepared to go to 
his office as usual. As he sat down for his 
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breakfast, he -began, “Look here, I have got 
to tell you something. It is hard enough to 
say anything to you, you are always ready to 
pluck one’s eyes out. I am ina tight corner 
this time. J may even lose my job.” 

The introduction made Sashimukhi pale 
with dismay. They were miserable enough, 
God knew. If over and above that Atal 
lost his job, starvation and death would be 
the only course open for them. “What is 
it ?” she asked in a trembling voice. 

“Do you remember,” said Atal, “that I 
had to borrow three hundred rupees from 
a Marwari when Nutu became seriously ill 
last summer? I had not been able to pay 
him the interest even, so I owe him four 
hundred now, capital and interest combined. 
He is unwilling to wait any longer and is 
threatening to take legal proceedings against 
me. If he does, you may rest assured that 
the decree will go against me. If he brings 
an attachment on my salary, I shall be totally 
ruined. My chiefis very strict about these 
things. Last year he dismissed one of his 
employees for this very offence. He won’t 
let me off more easily.” 


Tears rushed into Sashimukhi’s eyes. 
“What a calamity !’ she cried, “What would 
happen tous then? We have got nothing 
on which even a hundred rupees could 
be raised. I have got only a small 
chain of gold, that mother gave to Kunti. 
Jt won’t fetch more than sixty or seventy 
rupees. Would it be of any help ?” 

“It can put him off, for a month, at most,” 
said Atal. “But what is going to happen 
after that? He may agree to instalments, 
but how am I to provide for it? There is 
no other way, but to write to your brother, 
will you. doit? He lives in Bhowanipur, 
which is near enough.” 

Sashimulhi’s face became still more sad 
and depressed. After a while, she said, 
“They never take any notice of us. How 
can I ask him ?” 

Atal began to lose his temper. “Beggars 
cannot be choosers,” he said. “Will you be 
able to maintain this pride, when I lose 
my job? You will have to beg on streets 
then. The Poojah and the Brothers’ festival 
are coming, it would pay you, if you renew 
acquaintances now. When you find him in 
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good temper, broach the subject. You might 
get a lump sum. Heis a good soul, only he 
cannot tolerate your pride. It is no humi- 
liation for a sister to beg from a brother.” 

“Have you forgotten his wifes insulting 
words so soon?” said Sashimukhi. . 

“Poor people are insulted by everyone,” 
said her husband. “Whats the use of 
remembering them ? The thing is, you don’t 
want to do anything to help me. But don’t 
blame me, -when you are turned out in the 
streets.” He left his breakfast unfinished 
and left the place in anger. 


Sashimukhi gave the children their break- 
fast, then came and sat at the kitchen door. 
She was too depressed to think of her own 
breakfast. She had always been poor and 
miserable, but had not fate been satisfied yet ? 
Did more suffering await her? If Atal really 
lose his job, where would she find a shelter for 
herself and the children? What grieved her 
most, was her husband’s unsympathetic 
attitude. He thought she could help him, 
yet she would not. If he 
even a little what it cost her to beg from her 
rich relatives! But she was ready for any 


humiliation, if thereby she -could-really have | 


helped him. But she knew it to be fruitless, 
only she could not make Atal understand. 
She had tried more than once to get money 
in this way, butin vain. She had not yet 
forgotten the terrible pangs of humiliation, 
but Atal’s memory seemed to be very weak 
about these matters. 


Suddenly she started at the sound of 
footsteps and looked up. That young man 
was again passing by on his way upstairs. 
He had no servant with him today. He must 
have felt Sashimukhi’s eyes on him, for ke, too, 
turned round and looked at her. Her face 
depicted despair and sorrow so deeply that 
the young man stopped, a bit amazed. He 
had noticed Kunti and Sashimukhi often. He 
had heard about them too, from the first floor 
people. He knew well the terrible misery of 
poverty, so he could feel for this family. 


Seeing a stranger looking at her so 
intently, Sashimukhi was displeased and said, 
“We dont want any sweets. What are you 
waiting for ?” 

The young man smiled embarrassed. “I 
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had understood - 


did ‘not stop here for that purpose,” he said, 
“You are looking so ill, that I wanted to ask 
whether I could help in any way.” 

Tears sprang into Sashimukhi’s eyes. She | 
was used to sorrow and worry, but sympathy 
was new to her. Both she and Atal were too 
overworked and worried to try to cheer 
each other up. They had no comfort to offer 
to each other. Atal thought his wife heart- 
less, Sashimukhi had too many grievances 
against him to consider his side. Their love | 
lay buried under the crushing load of poverty.. 
So this sympathy coming from a stranger 
upset her. She cleared her throat and said, 
“No sir, none but God can „help me. It has 
passed beyond man’s power.” 

The young man approached and stood 
before her. Then he said, “Mother, I am a. 
stranger to you, so you are tome. Butl . 
seem to see my past life revived again in the 
hopeless expression of your face. Once, even 
I had thought that my case was too hopeless - 
for God. JI had even tried to take my own 
life. But you see, I am alive still, ang- 
working, I am no longer a gentleman accord- 
ing to the current definition, but I am a man. 
I call you mother, but ‘you are probably - 
younger than I. Look at me and know that 
it is never too late to turn back and improve. 
The most hopeless tangle can be set straight 
in some way or another.” 

“I don’t see any way out of my y difficulty. 
My husband earns a hundred rupees, which 
enables us to live in this stinking hole to put. 
on rags at least and to have one meal a day or — 
more. But even this, we are about to lose. My 
husband is threatened with loss of job om 
account of debts. What would be our fate 
then,” said Sashimukhi. 

“Cannot you pay off by instalments ?” -: 
asked the man. “All creditors listen to 
reason.” 

“How could we pay E out ae 
that hundred.?” asked Sashimukhi. “Yow 
know how dear living is in Calcutta and we 
are four in number. My boy.is very delicate 
and we have to provide for his treatment too, © 
such as it is.” Sashimukhi had already 
forgotten that the young man was but a 
stranger. It was such a relief to be able to 
speak. 

“Why don’t you fy to increase your 
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income ?” 
something.” 

“How can-I 2 asked she. “I come 
from an orthodox. famil y and have not been 
educated. I cannot become a teacher. I 
know only a little Bengali. Even had I been 
properly qualified, where is the time for me 
to work? I am like a prisoner in this cell. 
There is a grown up girl and there is that 


asked he. 


sick boy. I cannot leave them for a moment, 
else I would even serve as a cook or a 
servant.” 


“There are many ways,’ the young man 
said. “Today, I have no time, but if you permit 
me, I shall come again tomorrow at this time. 
I believe, I can really Sep yon ? saying this 
‘he bowed and left. 

Sashimukhi was eats a bit light at heart 
at ‘being able to speak to sympathetic ears. 
She did not really believe that the man could 
help her. Still, it was something, to know 
that one person at least had felt for her. 

Atal returned from his office in the 
evening and called out, “Come here for a 
moment, let Kunti attend to the cooking.” 

Sashinukhi called Kunti, and entered her 
bedroom, with the bit of refreshment, she had 
prepared for her husband. Nutu was feeling 
better today, and was playing in the lane. 

“T have settled with the Marwari,’ said 
Atal, “he has agreed to take instalments of 
fifty rupees a month. I know very well that 
I cannot pay out of my salary. Give me 
Kuntis chain, T shall sell it and manage for 
this month at, least.” 

Sashimukhi got up and brought out a 
small chain of gold from her box. “Here, take 
it. See that you are not cheated.” Atal left 
with the chain at once. 

He returned late at night. The children 
had dined and were sleeping. Sashi had not 
taken anything. She was feeling too sick at 
heart to eat. Atal’s dinner awaited -him. 
Atal threw six ten-rupee notes into her lap. 


“That was the most, I could get,” he said. 


“The gold was not very pure. I shall take 
away “fifty rupees tomorrow. As for the 
remaining tev, dow’t spend it. I have a plan.” 

Sashimukhi did not show any eagerness 
to listen to his plan. She locked the money 
ap and then retired to sleep. 


Atal departed for his office, next day, with 
50—5 


“You too can earn 


the fifty rupees. Sashi finished her midday 
meal, then sat down atthe kitchen door, with 
some torn clothing and began to mend them. 
She did not really expect the young man to 
come. Even if he did, what could he do to 
help them ? 

But at the appointed time, he appeared 
with his servant and his tin trunk. He sent 
the servant upstairs, with some sweets and 
then sat down on the wooden seat Sashimukhi 
offered him. 

“My name is Keshab Roy,” he said. “I 
am a Kayastha by caste, and a graduate of the 
University. But as you see, I have taken 
up the profession of a sweatmeat vendor. I 
am not .ashamed of it, though many of my 
friends are ashamed of me. But if I had been 
a clerk with a salary of thirty rupees and 
had been driven to beg money of them every 
other: day, they would not have been very 
proud of me, either. So it is all the same for 
me. Do you think one need be ashamed of 
honest labour of any kind ?” 

“Certainly not,’ said Sashimukhi, “One 
should be ashamed of begging and of dying of 
starvation for want of work. Honest labour 
is nothing to be ashamed of.” 

“Then it is all right,’ said Keshab. “I 
have brought you all the ingredients for: 
making sweets. You know, of course, how 
to make them? Any kind will do. I shall 
take them away early next morning, sell them 
during the day, and png you the money in 
the evening.” 

Sashimukhi felt a bit awkward. “I have 
lost the habit of making these things,” she 
said “though once I was considered an Ca pert, 
I am afraid of spoiling your things.” 

“Never mind,” said Keshab. “If they are 
not very good on the very first. day, you need 
not be discouraged. I shall sell them cheap. 
I have not brought you much. You will 
improve every day.” 

His servant came down with the tin box. 
Keshab opened it and measured out every- 
thing needful for making sweats. “But have 


: you got any time to spare ?” he asked. 


“Of course, I shall find time,” Sashimukhi 
answered, “I have nothing to do in the after- 
noon except brooding.” 

Keshab went away. Sashimukhi was 
already feeling somewhat relieved at being 
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able to do something. If she could earn even 
one rupee daily, that would be of great 
‘help. She began her work at once. She 
called back Kunti too to help her from the 
neighbouring’ house. The girl was taken 
aback at the sight of such preparations. 


“Where did you get these?” she asked 
eagerly. : 

“A certain person had ordered these 
things,” her mother said, “don’t tell your 


father about it.” l 

Kunti never spoke to her father unless 
‘spoken to, so she readily assented to her 
mother’s request. 

They worked steadily till the evening and 
finished everything. Then Sashimukhi put 
everything away safely, as it was time for 
her husband to return. “It isa mercy that 
Nutu is not at home,” she said, “else he would 
have howled: down the roof for a sweat.” 

“Would the person know, if we took even 
one ?” asked poor Kunti. 

“Don’t be so greedy,” rebuked her mother. 
“These are not ours.” 

Keshab came and- took away the sweets 
next morning. “They are not bad for a 
beginner,” he said. “J shall bring you a cookery 
book. 
thing's in it.” 

When Atal came for his breakfast, he was 
astonished to see Sashimukhi -smiling, “What 
is the matter ?” he asked. “I thought you had 
completely forgotten to smile.” 

“I was thinking of the approaching Pujah” 
said Sashimukhi, for want of anything else 
to say. 

“What is that to us ?” 
with a scornful voice. “The poor have no 
festivals. The same rice and salt for us and 
the same torn clothing. I shall get a few 
days’ leave from the daily grind, that’s all. 
But we must utilize the Pujab in another way.” 

Sashimukhi got up and went away in 
displeasure. She knew what he meant. 
was thinking of her rich relatives and ways of 
approaching them for help. But her heart 
was singing another tune. For the first time 
in her life, she had refused to bow down to 
cruel fate, and was trying to defend herself 
against its blows. 

She had just lighted the evening lamp 
when Keshab returned. He gave her one 


said her husband 


You will find recipes for all kinds of 


money for another purpose. 


He- 
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rupee and twelve annas. “Today, I could 
not get more,” he said, “but you must not be 
disappointed. Sales are bound to improve ~ 
during Pujah days. These few sweets are 
left, give them to the children.” 

Te oy had bereft Sashimukhi of speech. It 
she could earn two rupees daily, then the 
terrible burden of debt would be lifted very 
soon from their shoulders. She did not know. 
how to thank Keshab. Keshab understood what 
she was feeling and said, “You are not to feel 
grateful to me. I am but fulfilling a pledge. 
J promised my saviour that I too. shall show-.. 
the way to ten other persons. And I have. 
taken my usual commission too, so it is purely: 
a business proposition. You too must 
remember to help any other person, who is in 
the same predicament.” 

Nutu and Kunti were delirious with joy at 
the unexpected gift of sweets. None of them 
were eager to tell Atal. ' 

A few days passed by. Every day 
Sashimukhi earned something. She did’ not 
spend a pice of her earnings, but stored them 
in a small bag which she concealed in her- box. 

The Durga Pujah arrived. Kaunti and 
Nutu cried for new clothing. All the children 
of the neighbourhood had dressed up. in’ new 
things, were they alone to remain in rags ? 
“There are still that ten rupees left, from: “the 
sale of Kunti’s chain,” she said to her husband, 

“why don’t you buy the children some new 
things ?” 

“No, no,” shouted Atal. “T have k kept the 

New clothes, 
indeed.” ; ° 

Sashimukhi felt very much tempted to 
buy the children new dresses out of her own 
savings. But she restrained herself. This 
year they must be very careful, perhaps then 
next year things might brighten up. 

Keshab came and went regularly. One 
day he said, “You can do other things, besides. 
making sweets. Do you know sewing ?” 

“Not very well,’ said Sashimukhi. I don’t 
think I can do anything worth selling.” 

“Everything can be sold,” said Keshab, 
with a smile, “only you ‘must know where to 
sell. Do you know the number of poor gentle- , 
folks in Calcutta ? They do wear dresses of 
some scrt, but they do not go to the big 
dress-makers for'them. Cheap things sell far 
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more easily than costly things. If you take a 
walk along. the streets of Northern Calcutta, 
you. will find many people selling frocks, 
handkerchiefs, singlets and tunics at many 
corners. They do quite good business. Even 
if you cannot make anything else, you can 
make handkerchiefs. Hand-sewn things will 
sell easily.” | £5 

“I can do that,’ said Sashimukhi. “but 
who will get me the necessary materials? I 
never tell my husband anything.” 

“I could have got 
easily,” said Keshab, “but unfortunately my 
hands are quite empty now. I have invested 
every pice I had in purchasing stock for the 
Pujah. I shall soon get some money, but 
then it will be too late for making things for 
the Pujah market.” 

Sashimukhi had taken a vow not to touch 
a single pice. of her own earning, till the 
Marwari’s debt was repaid. She thought for 


a while, then went to her bedroom and got 


the ten-rupee note left from the sale of 
Kunti’s chain. “Take this and get me some 
cotton stuff,” she said. “Coloured and printed 
cloth would be best. I want to make a few 
frocks and tunies for children.” 

Keshab brought her the things the. very 
next day. Sashimukhi began her work very 
carefully. She took special care to keep the 
things clean and devoted every bit of time, 
she could spare to it. She finished her work 
‘a couple,of days before the Pujah. She had 
even managed to make a coloured blouse for 
Kunti and a tunic of some sort for Nutu. 
‘Their joy knew no bounds. 

Keshab took away the frocks saying he 
would put them for sale with a trustworthy 
man, as he did not sell these things himself. 
He.told Sashimukhi to return to her old job of 
making sweets again, as this was the best time 
for them. | 
= Sashimukhi’s luck had really turned. Her 
frocks and tunics fetched a very tidy sum. 
She felt with joy that the small bag was nearly. 
full. The instalment of the Marwari was 
nearly ready. 

“Tt would cost far more than ten rupees,” 
said Atal, “else I would have made Pujah 
presents to everyone of your brother’s a 
I shall try at the Brother’s festival.” 

Sashimukhi laughed to herself thinking 


everything for you 


. said Atal. 
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E the fate that had befallen the ten-rupee 
note. 
The Pujah came and the Pujah passed off- 


- Sashimukhi’s work went on satisfactorily. 


A. few days before the Brother’s festival, 
Atal came and said to his wife, “Look here, 


J waut you to do something. Go to your 


brother’s house in the afternoon, with the 
children. I shall leave a rupee for the 
carriage fare. Invite him to dinner on the’ 
day of the festival. I shall buy the present 
of clothing for him tomorrow. For once, 
listen to me and see. Will you go ?” 
Sashimukhi had to say, “Yes, I will” In 
the afternoon, Sashimukhi arrived at her 
brother’s house. It was a two-storied house, 
moderately big. The house seemed very 
silent. Still she entered and began to climb 
the stairs in order to see her sister-in-law. 
A maidservant was coming down and cried 
out, “Oh, itis our aunt! But master is not 


at home.” 

Sashimukhi was dumbfounded at such: 
reception. After a while, she said, “Buti 
. sister is at home, isn’t she ?” 

“She is sleeping,” said the woman: 
impertinently. 


Sashimukhi felt ready to sink into the: 
floor. Kunti shook her, saying, “Let’s go down 
mother, the carriage is still waiting.” 

As they went down, the maidservant’ 
cried from behind. “All right, I shall tell 
master that you called.” 

Sashimukhi came back with her brain 
on fre. It took hera considerable time to 
recover composure. ` 


“Did you go?” asked Atal at night. 
“Yes,” replied his wife shortly. 
The day of the festival arrived. 


Sashimukhi was busy in the kitchen from 
early morning. Atal peeped in once and 
remarked, “You are making very lavish 
preparations I see. Have you spent all the 
ten rupees? How am I to purchase clothing 
then for your brother ?” 

“No, I have not touched your ten rupees,” 
said his wife. “The note is all intact. I 
secured the money for the dinner, myself.” 

“Oh you have borrowed: from: the lady 
next door, have you? She is a good soul,” 
“Very well, give me “the money. 
I shall get the clothing before I go to office.” 
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Sashimukhi brought him ten rupees and 
he departed. He came back, half an hour 
later, with the present and said, “I could not 
get anything better for that sum. I shall 
return from office as early as I can. Your 
brother too, will have to attend office and 
won't arrive very early.” 

Atal rushed back home from office as early 
as he could manage. “Has the guest arrived ?” 
he asked, standing at the kitchen door. 

Sashimukhi was still busy cooking. “Yes, 
he has come. He is in there,” she replied. 

Atal ran in to look after the much 
honoured guest. But he stood dumbfounded 
at the sight of the person, sitting there. It 
was that young man who sold sweetmeat in 
that quarter. 

_ Keshab got up and bowed, as. Atal 
entered. “Has not sister told you that she 
has invited me?” he asked, seeing the 
amazement in: Atal’s face. 
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Atal forced a smile to his lips- and. 
stammered, “No, perhaps. she forgot in: ler 
hurry. But sit down, sit down.” He- ran. 
back to the een to .have it out with his 
wife. l 

“Why have you invited that man ?”’ he 
asked in a tone of suppressed anger: “Where: 
is your brother ?” 

“He is at his own home probably,” 
replied Sashimukhi. “I have invited him, 
who has been a real brother to me. One who 
encourages begging is an enemy,.evemif he 
is a brother by birth.” 

“What rot are yow talking ?” 
Atal. 


“Tt is not rot, as you shall know very 


shouted 


soon,” said Sashimukhi. “Go in and: talk to 
the gentleman. I am bringing, in. the 
dinner.” 


Atal had to go back mystified. 


TENEMENT HOUSES IN VIENNA 
By RENUKA RAY : 


USTRIA was deprived of her possessions 
and her great industrial centres after 
the last world war and is doubly crippled 

in these days of economic and financial depres- 
sion. Gay Vienna, happy Vienna of the 
past stands almost alone in Austria, and 
what is most wonderful of all, even 
today she retains something of that sparkling 
natural gaiety of hers—a gaiety which is 
unsullied by the sordid artifices designed by 
scheming entrepreneurs to attract foreign 
tourist business. This is so unlike gay Paris 
and gayer Berlin. The effects of over-pro- 
duction and unemployment are being felt 
the world over, the present. methods of 
distribution are showing signs of failure, 
grave problems beset human society, and 
Vienna too has her proper share of them. 
Yet in the all-pervading gloom one feels 
there is a ray of hope when one visits Vienna 
after London, Paris or Berlin. There is so 


much optimism in the air,so much faith in 
the future of the human race, so many enthu- 
siastic and willing workers who are making 
areal advance in equalizing the position of 
all classes of men, without allowing bitter- 
ness to creep in, which makes for disruption. 
“Have you seen our tenement houses ?” 
the question: proudly asked by Viennese 
friends is insistent and pressing, and the new- 
comer wonders why, until one actually enters 
one of these municipal dwellings: These 
tenement houses in Vienna are built for the 
poorest—the slum people—and yet they are 
built with a care and a forethought as if 
indeed they were built for the nobility of the 
land. They are designed by the best and 
ablest architects and are products of the 
newest styles of architecture. They have 
been set up by the Socialist municipality 
of Vienna, who have taken up welfare 
work with a new spirit,—not “the 
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alms-giving spirit of the haughty rich” 
which characterized the efforts of their 
predecessors. They have laid particular 


stress on the housing problem, as this problem 
became acute after the war during which 
period house building was naturally at a 
standstill. Under a comprehensive building 
scheme, 30,000 new municipal buildings were 
constructed by 1927 and another 30,000 were 
under construction between 1927 and 1932. 
The rent of these buildings has been fixed 
according to the cost of maintenance and not 
the cost of construction. Each of these 
municipal buildings comprises large blocks of 
flats in which about 300 families are lodged. 
Every flat consists of a parlour kitchen, a water 
closet, one, two or more bedrooms according 
to the size of the family. The flats are built 
in such a manner as to receive the maximum 
amount of sunlight and air. Each of these 
municipal tenement buildings has a ~court- 
yard, garden and play-ground constructed 
with a view to the aesthetic enjoyment of its 
inhabitants. The statue in the grounds of the 


Karlmarxhof municipal buildings, made by - 


one of the best sculptors, gives one an idea 
of the trouble taken to achieve this end. 
Children brought up in this atmosphere of 
pure air and beautiful surroundings no longer 
suffer under the disadvantages of slum 
children in larger cities. 

What strikes one is the extraordinary 
personal cleanliness of the children, one 
almost doubts if these can really be the 
children of the working classes, their clothes 
are so clean and they are so different from 
the children even in the settlements of the 
slum areas of London. I remember that 
when I expressed my doubt and astonish- 
ment, we were at once conducted to the 
laundry, which everyone of these municipal 
buildings possesses. It was a perfected system 
of steam laundry, which we saw, with drying 
apparatus and electrically driven mangles for 
ironing. It needed so little effort and took so 
short a time that even for the lazily inclined, 
there was an incentive to use the laundry. 
It explained to us the mystery of the clean 
clothes worn by the ehildren. No middle- 
class family and few rich, possess these 
advantages which Vienna has made accessible 
to her poorest. These tenement buildings 
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are equipped with every modern necessity 
and convenience. There is generally a school 
house for children, a Kindergarten school 
with up-to-date methods, a hospital or dis- 
pensary with the best of equipment, a gymna- 
sium, and a special children’s nursery. 
Mother clinics are also set up to help and 
advise the women. An up-to-date library, 
concert and lecture halls and a swimming 
bath are also quite common. One or two 
modern buildings even have their own cinema 
houses and post office. The most recently 
built tenement dwellings such as the Fuchsen- 
feldhof and the Karlmarxhof buildings are 
more perfect and have greater facilities than 
those which were first erected. A nominal — 
rent is charged for these flats. Brought up 





Nursery in Municipal Dwellings 
Quarinplatz, Vienna 


in this atmosphere, children have an environ- 
ment to help them, which ‘goes a long way to 
equalize their chances of happiness with the 
children of the upper classes. The inhabi- 
tants of each of these tenement buildings are 
like separate communities in themselves which 
are more or less self-sufficing. Social life is 
organized among the adults with the help 
of eager and willing workers from outside. 
The latter have to be very careful not to 
hurt the feelings of the inhabitants as they 
are quick to sense a ‘patronizing or superior 
spirit’ and resent it. Debates and instructive 
lectures by well-known speakers, games and 
sports, concerts and a variety of musical 
entertainments take place. As much as possi- 
ble, the organization of their recreation is left 
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to the initiative of the tenement house- 
dwellers. There are some blocks of tenements 
which are exclusively occupied by people in 
particular services and their families such as 
domestic service. The working class quarters 
in Vienna, before the new building 
scheme was inaugurated, taken in concert 
with the modern tenement buildings 
and their well laid out grounds, are a clear 
indication of the vast change wrought in 
Vienna. This change is not only on the 
surface of things but has permeated the inner 
consciousness of people of all classes, and 
changed their outlook on life. 
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Municipal House in Vienna 
Heiligenstadt Karl Marxhof 


The municipality has taken a special 
interest in the garden suburb movement. It 
has not only helped the settlement ‘association’ 
for this purpose but has laid out garden cities 
efits own. These houses are provided at 
specially low rates to enable the poorer classes 
to live in the vicinity of the beautiful 
“Wiener Wald,” the forest surrounding Vienna. 
The municipality also undertakes child wel- 
fare work which is extensive and starts with 
the unborn child, educational reforms which 
give equal chances to the rich and the poor, 
adult welfare, and innumerable other activi- 
ties. Each sphere is so comprehensive that 
it is only possible to make a passing reference 
to them here. The child welfare work is 
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probably more fully developed in Germany. 
No one can doubt that the Viennese are 
one of the most musical people in the world 
and yet they pay heavy taxes on all their 
musical entertainments so as to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor and provide them 
with a better environment. Apart from a 
tax on all entertainments, there is a tax on 
certain expensive and fashionable restaurants 
which are considered to be luxury business. 
There is a servant tax which should be 
noted. All persons employing two or more 
people for domestie service have to pay 
it. What indeed would be the condition 
of the majority of the well- 
to-do, if such a tax were 
introduced in India! The 
land tax, the increment 
value tax, and the house 
duty, where the incidence 
of taxation falls on. 
luxurious dwellings, all help. 
to pay for the various 
improvements to equalize 
conditions. It is true that 
taxation has been raised 
beyond all previous expecta- - 
tions in every European 
capital after the war, but as 
a result actual constructive | 
work among the poor and 
not a mere distribution of 
doles which lead nowhere,. 
is not so widespread. 
Apart from improving the 
environment of the working» 
classes, a vigorous attempt is being made 
to popularize culture and to present art 
and literature to the poor so that they 
can appreciate and imbibe some of its 
beauty and grandeur. It was to further- 
this object that “Des Vereines Sozial-Demo- 
cratische Kunstelle’ was formed. “Kunst. 
und Volk,” “Art and the People,” is a 
popular working class magazine. It sells 
ata nominal price. It contains articles on 
art and literature, music, poetry and drama,. 
and the lives of prominent men and women 
in these spheres in the simplest language 
possible, so as to make it easy for the unini- 
tiated to understand. There is also a daily 
paper with a wide circulation for the same- 
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purpose. “The accepted canons of culture 
are those by which the upper and middle 
classes bar the humble working man from 
gaining an equal footing with them. Neither 
culture nor genteel society manners are so 
difficult to acquire if one has the will—let 
the people show the superior classes that 
they too can acquire these qualities, and 
then no one will dare affect to despise them 
or treat them with contempt, and they will 
be able to hold their own with the highest 
born.” This is the kind of editorial article 
with which this newspaper exhorts the people 
to take an interest in cultural pursuits. Simple 
articles on society manners 
and deportment are also 
included. In order to create 
a real interest among the 
working classes the opera 
and- the- best theatres 
and musical plays are brought 
within their range. “Des 
Vereines Sozial-Democratische 
Kunstelle” buys up the 
majority of the best seats 
at. each of the different 
theatres once or twice a 
year at reduced rates, and 
these tickets are distributed 
by rotation among the working 
classes. We were taken to 
the Vienna Opera on a “work- 
man’s day” by Dr. Bach 
who is the editor of “Arbeiter- 
zeitung,” the chief Social 
Democratic organ. He is a 
zealous worker of this society for the infusion 
of culture among the working classes. It was 
like a miracle, —the Cinderella fairy tale came 
true—to see the working classes dressed in 
their Sunday best, occupying boxes and 
stalls which not so long ago the aristocracy 
alone adorned, and to find that the royal 
boxes, formerly kept for the exclusive use 
of the scions of the Hapsburgs, occupied 
perhaps by the family of a crossing sweeper ! 

As a Viennese pointed out to me, “unlike 
the Communists, we do not need to level 
down conditions to attain equality for all 
classes ; we have started by levelling up,’—and 
truly they have made a fine start. 
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How different are conditions in India 
from those seen in Vienna. It is possible to 
compare working class and slum conditions 
of Vienna with those of London, and show 
the former to be much in advance. But 
what of conditions in the cities of India. 
Can these bear any real comparison? It 
is true that we realize it is only by an 
insistent social reform, education for one 
and all, and economie regeneration of the 
masses that we can really make progress. Yet 
the rate of progress and change is very 


slow, and if we do not proceed faster disrup- 
tion and chaos are likely to result. 


It is 





Municipal House, Vienna 
Fiichsenfelde 


only when we are willing to sacrifice class 
interests and privileges, and genuinely work 
towards the ultimate aim of equality of 
opportunity for one and all in India, irrespec- 
tive of caste, class and creed, that we can 
show a real advance. 

[To the kindness of Mrs. René Fülop- 
Miller (the charming wife of the famous 
author of Lenin and Gandhi, and The Mind 
and Face of Bolshevism) and her husband and 
to Dr. and Mrs. Bach, amongst other 
Viennese friends, we owe the opportunity 
we had of obtaining an insight into the 
conditions of life in Vienna during a short 
visit. | 


THE JAPANESE AT SHANGHAI 
- AGNES SMEDLEY © 


FTER having tried their hand in 
A Manchuria, Tientsin, and Tsingtao, the 
Japanese militarists made Shanghai 

their next stepping-stone to the disintegration 
and perhaps the conquest of China. By striking 
at Shanghai they automatically struck ‘at 
Nanking, which is but an appendage of this 
great international port, banking, industrial 
and commercial centre, and one of the most 
important bulwarks of | 
Far East. Here is a city of three millions 
all except 75,000 of which are Chinese, a 


city divided into three different administrative 


areas—the French Concession, the Inter- 
national Settlement (in fact British) and the 
surrounding Chinese-administered city, one 
part of which has now become known to the 
world as Chapei. These foreign settlements 


are now bristling with every kind of weapon 
of war, as the foreigners hold on to their 


islands from which they dominate not only 
the Yangtze valley, but most of China, and 
manage the Nanking Government as it suits 
their fancy. 

The incidents leading up to the war in 
Shanghai were many, all of them consequent 
upon the anti-Japanese boycott that followed 
upon the heels of the Japanese occupation 
of Manchuria, and many 
the death of both 


agents provocateur; as advance agents of the 
Japanese militarists, instigated many of these 
incidents, which finally culminated 


authorities on January 20. The 
Chinese-administered Shanghai, 
the policy of “non-resistance and dependence 
on the League of Nations” accepted the 
terms of this humiliating ultimatum on the 
afternoon of January 28, and immediately 
began the suppression of every kind of 
anti-Japanese activity among the Chinese 
population. British and American imperialist 
interests had also been advocating the 


Mayor of 
carrying out 


imperialism in the 


defenders of 


= International 


-= Japanese had been assigned by the Shanghai 


Defence Forces to guard, now became. the 
of them leading to — 


Chinese and Japanese. KEF 
It can be quite certainly stated that Japanese 


in the 
expected Japanese ultimatum to the Chinese- 


suppression of the boycott as “unlawful” — 
fearing, of course, that it would some day be 


turned against themselves. 


Following shortly upon the acceptance 
of the Japanese ultimatum by the Chinese 


authorities, the Shanghai municipal council 


(foreign administrative body of the Inter- 
national Settlement) declared a state of 
emergency. Most of the foreigners knew 
that the Japanese, now heavily reinforced 
in Shanghai by men, cruisers, destroyers, and 
over 100 air bombers, were going to take 
military action anyway ; and, in view of this, 
the state of emergency practically meant that 


while the Japanese attacked the Chinese at 


the front, the other foreigners guarded their 
rear against the united action of the Chinese 
population. At eleven o’clock on the night. 
of the 28th, the Japanese Admiral delivered 
an atum to the Chinese . military 
Shanghai, ordering them to 
withdraw from their defence positions, but. 
before the Chinese had time even to read the 
document—that is, just 35 minutes later, the 
Japanese invasion began, that section of the: 
Settlement to which the 


base of war operations against the Chinese. 
The Japanese attempted to take possession: 


of the Chinese city of Chapei, using every 
~ known method of warfare in their actions. 


They 
Station of the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, 


bombed and bombarded the North 


and one of their first acts was to bomb and 


burn to the ground the Commercial Press, 


the greatest Chinese publishing house and the 
greatest publishing house in the world ; 
they also bombed and burned to ashes the 
famous Oriental Library attached thereto, in 


which were some one million volumes and 


ancient manuscripts, many of which can never 
be replaced. In the first encounters the 
invaders were driven back into the Inter- 
national Settlement, where the Chinese could 





. not follow because this territory is supposed.to * 


w 
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be “neutral,” the neutrality of which was now 


‘exposed as nothing whatever but a matter of 


force. Had the: Chinese followed up, their 
victory and occupied that part of the Settle- 


_ ment, as they had the legal right to do, they 


could have driven the Japanese from the city 
and saved the lives of thousands of their 
people as well as the whole city of Chapei. 
But the commanders of the Chinese defence 
force, that is, the 19th Route Army, are not 
revolutionaries and, like many others of their 
class, they either fear forcigners-‘too much, or 
they, in common with many other rich 
Chinese, do not want to see Shanghai brought 
under ‘Chinese sovereignty. They even gave 
outa statement that they could have taken 
the Settlement, but did not care tə violate 
the neutrality of the 
and property ! 
The result was that the Japanese consolidated 


their position, brought more men-of-war, 
more air bombers, and more marines and 
roops to Shanghai, moved them right 


throngh the International Settlement and 
began a reign of terror and atrocity that has 
lasted for nearly two weeks. The Japanese 
cruisers in the Shanghai harbour are about 
35 in number, the bombers 140. Daily these 
bombers droned over the unfortified city of 
Chapei in which some half a million unarmed 
Chinese civilians lived. We could stand on 
the tops of buildings in other parts of the 
Settlement and watch the giant Japanese 
bombers dip, drop their bombs on the Chinese 
defence lines, or drop incendiary bombs on 
Chapel. For days Chapei burned, clouds of 
smoke rolling up over the’ city, and all 
Shanghai roared from the din of war. 

During the early part of the struggle, 
foreign newspaper men and other civilians 
could go right down into the war zone, watch 
the street fighting, and take pictures. What 
they saw was blazed across the pages of the 
foreign and Chinese Press each day. Here 
we saw Japanese marines, .accompanicd by 
bands of Japanese civilians, called ronins, 
the latter armed with guns, swords, knives, 
bayonets, or base-ball-bats, attacking the 
Chinese civilian population. The ronins opera- 
ting in gangs, would capture Chinese civilians, 
often tie them hand and foot, and then stab 
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Settlement, or do- 
. violence to foreign lives 


or beat them to 
consular official watched a Japanese marine 


catch a poor coodlie and bayonet him to death ` 
and every time the body showed signs of life, — 


drive the bayonet through it. from a new 


angle. In the first five days, practically no- 


prisoners were left alive—they were „either 
shot, beaten or stabbed to death. 


Cantonese prisoner was left alive. The 
Japanese seems to have carried out a consis- 
tent policy of killing every intellectual they 
lay hands on. Despite the confusion, I have 
learned that at least two of my own personal 
friends were murdered by the Japanese, one 
a writer recently returned from America who 
was doing absolutely nothing against even the 
Japanese, but who happened to be an intellec- 
tual and a Cantonese ; and the other friend 
was beaten to death with an iron bar because 
a book by Bogdanoff on proletarian literature 
was found in his room. Another acquain- 
tance was condemned to death and was saved 
by a Japanese friend, the charge against him 
being that he was a Communist. The 
“evidence” against him was a tag bearing a 
number in the lining of his hat. This was a 
tag of the dry cleaners, but the Japanese said 
it was a secret Communist number. A 
German business man named Hans Krenn, 
trapped with his family for days in the war 
zone, finally escaped and told what he had 
seen. He had seen Japanese creep up to 
houses, set them on fire, and then when the 
families hiding inside were driven out by the 
flames, the Japanese shot them dead in their 
tracks—men, women, children. The Japa- 
nese seldom feel called upon to make an 
excuse for their atrocities, which they seem to 
regard as but a natural part of the business 
of killing, but when “sentimental” foreigners 
constantly protested at the atrocities in the 
Press, the Japanese excused their action by 
saying that the houses of civilians had been 
used by Chinese 
Japanese invaders. 

It is not known how many thousands of 
Chinese ` civilians were killed. Mr. Krenn 
saw piles of dead bodies on which hungry, 
yelping dogs fed for days. The Chinese Press 
reported that the Japanese unloaded sixteen 
trucks of corpses into the river on one day. 


Z 





snipers who fought the, 


death. An American » 


Sinee the... 
Chinese defenders were a Cantonese army, no ` 
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But the Japancse spared nobody, even bomb- 


' ing the miserable camps of flood refugees, 


where the old, sick and impoverished lay, 
killing about fifty on one afternoon of bombing. 
A German newspaper friend of mine was 
engaged in ethe task of taking a picture of a 
group of Japanese ronins who had captured 
a Chinese civilian and were busily engaged in 
stabbing him to death ; buta marine saw my 
friend’s intention, stepped up to him and 
stuck a mauser against his nose. 

The Japanese extended their war to the 
Woosung fort and to the surrounding towns 
and villages at the mouth of the Whangpoo 
and the Yangtze, repeating there their actions 
in Shanghai. The foreign concessions and 
Chinese territory beyond the Chinese lines 
are now filled with hundreds of thousands of 
refugees, with civilian and soldier wounded, 
and it is said that fully 1,000,000 Chinese are 
homeless, or have suffered injuries or death. 


About 200,000 skilled workers in Shanghai ` 


are unemployed, which means that with their 
families, 600,000 of this group alone are 
without the means of existence. 

All of this is but the external view of the 
scene. There were many disgraceful events 
taking place in the rear of the heroic 19th 
Route Army. This Army is composed of 
Cantonese men and officers, but it has not 
been under the command of either: the 
Nanking or Canton Governments. It is 
under the sole command of its commanders, 
who have taken it here and there according 
to their own personal alliances. General 
Chiang Kai-shek has never commanded it and 
it is known as one of the stumbling-blocks to 
his supremacy. Therefore, when the Nanking 
Government, now under Chiang Kai-shek and 
the so-called “leftist” Wang ” Ching-wei, lay 
down a policy of non-resistance, the 19th 
Route Army commanders publicly announced 
that they would, instead, defy this order and 
defend Chinese territory to the last. Chinese 
say that Chiang Kai-shek sent two brigades 
of his own forces to Shanghai to disarm the 
Shanghai garrison, but they arrived only after 
the fighting had begun, and joined the defenders. 
In any case; two weeks passed and while 
the Chinese defenders fought with a courage 
and heroism that aroused even the astonish- 
ment of the imperialists, General Chiang sent 
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not one man, gun, or aeroplane as reinforce- 
ment. Nanking and Chiang Kai-shek was 
furiously hated by the Chinese, for not only 
did sabotage Chinese defenders, but, under the 


“pretext of removing the capital inland, Chiang 


and Wang Ching-wei 


esca ed to Loyang. 
Chinese remark cynically : 


“The first man to 
was Chiang; he ran that 
fast 1” l 

The Cantonese Kuomintang clique, headed 
by Sun Fo and Eugene Chen, which had been 
recently ousted from Nanking by Chiang and 
Wang, now attempted to exploit the heroism 
of the 19th Route Army in order to conso- 
lidate their own position. They sent appeals 
to Nanking for reinforcements and got 
official replies that were evasive refusals ; 
they gave money to the commanders of the 
19th Route Army, and many’ Chinese declare 
that this was an attempt to induce the comman- 
ders to withdraw their forces southward so that 
Chiang Kai-shek would have to fight the 
Japanese himself. Rumour had it that Sun 
Fo was trying to form a new government in 
Hangchow. It was known that General 


.Chiang’s policy was to see the 19th Route 


Army annihiliated by the Japanese, whereas 
the other rival Kuomintang clique desired 
nothing better than to see Chiang’s own model 
divisions annihilated. Yet the brave young 
defenders of Chinese territory thought they 
were fighting for the freedom of China, and 
not being merely used as pawns in a game of 
rotten political cliques. During this period, 
there were about fifty members of the C. E. C. 
of the Kuomintang, but so deep were their 
conflicts that they could not even hold one 
united meeting. Only after nearly two weeks 
had passed did Chiang Kai-shek realize that he 
was being mercilessly exposed, and only when 
he feared he would lose control even over his 
own forces as well as of the 19th Route Army, 
did he find it expedient—as the good gambler 
and stock speculator that he is—to change 
his tactics and send some reinforcements to 
Shanghai. It seems these are nothing but a 
demonstration. The Chinese fliers that have 
since come to the rescue of the defenders 
have so far defeated the Japanese in every 
air battle. 

Of course, both the foreign and the 
Chinese authorities passed their decrees of 
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martial law forbidding mass demonstrations 
or any kind of organization of the masses that 
might revolt against them. The Chinese 
Press, in both English and Chinese constantly 
carried editorials warning the Japanese that 
they were taking” action that might lead to a 
Communist outbreak—a most undesirable thing 
for the Japanese! And the afternoon 
American daily solemnly declared in one 
editorial that Japan “had struck atthe very 
elements in China which the Japanese and the 
other Powers were pledged to support” which 
means the corrupt, reactionary Chinese ruling 
class. 

But despite all precautions against mass 
action, there was and continues to be some 
revolutionary activity, although weak indeed. 


There have been some workers’ demonstra- 


tions broken up by the police ; a number of 
mass organizations continue to exist and 
operate in secret or semi-secret, such as the 
Federations of Mass Anti-Japanese Committees 
—which have been closed down repeatedly only 
to spring to life again. ‘The Strike Committee 
of workers from the Japanese textile mills 
continues to exist. And the Cultural Federa- 
tion of Chinese Writers, Artists, and Social 
Scientists, has issued proclamations and is 
active. The walls of the city have also carried 
manifestoes of the Korean Revolutionary 
Committee. But still the revolutionary move- 
ment, following five years of terror, and now 
the continued suppression of the Chinese and 
imperialist authorities, remains weak in 
Shanghai. 

The role which is being played by the other 
imperialists in the Shanghai situation, is 
important. I have received reports from 
authoritative sources that, in the secret con- 
ferences before the invasion began, the 
Japanese informed the other foreigners of 
their intentions, boasting that they could drive 
the Chinese defenders out of Shanghai within 
six hours from the midnight of January 28 
to the morning of the 29. The other 
foreigners are reported to have agreed to close 
their eyes to this, provided it was done too 
quickly for them to be held responsible. But 
when the Japanese failed in their objective, 
their prestige and their position in Japan 
demanded that they should continue. The anger 
of the foreigners later on was caused, not by 
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Japanese atrocities nor by the invasion of * 


‘Chinese territory, but because the Japanese 
had not carried out their boast and thus had 
‘endangered the future foreign control of the 
Settlement by having exposed it as a base of 
war against the Chinese. When faced with 
the active hostility of the Chinese, the 
foreigners held their secret defence and 
Consular conference inthe first two days of 
February and took an action which further 
exposes them as actively aiding in’ the 
invasion. In their conferences, they declared 


Officially that the actions of the Japanese have 


been within the bounds of legality. Their 
“explanation” is that neither the Chinese nor 
the Japanese have declared war, that the 
Japanese acted only after the declaration of a 
state of emergency, and that they have been 
acting merely in defence of Japanese lives and 
property! This disgraceful decision finds 
expression in the official report to the League 
of Nations, and is finding its wayin cable 
dispatches. Why the decision was taken was, 
I understand, that the Japanese have so much 
“on” the other foreigners that not one of the 
latter dared to do anything else but this. 
What the Japanese have “on” their imperialist 
colleagues is one of the many disgraceful 
Shanghai diplomatic secrets, but it may be 
that they used their six-hour understanding 
as a club to bring all in line behind them ; or 
they have dozens of similar incidents. Since 
the 4th of February, the Shanghai public has 
been informed that ‘the armed foreign defence 
forces of Shanghai will “defend the integrity 
of the Settlement” which means nothing else 
than that they will fight the Chinese who 
attempt to take it, but support the Japanese 
who use it as a base for the invasion of 
Chinese territory. 

These foreign “friends” of China are now 
acting as the negotiators between the Japanese 
and Chinese forces. The Japanese have made 
such severe demands on the Chinese, that only 
foreign imperialist pressure, in unity with the 
Chinese bourgeoisie of Shanghai and the 
authorities who are supposed to be the Nanking 
Government, will force the 19th Route’ 
Army to accept. The Japanese have demanded, 
among other things, that the Chinese army be 
withdrawn 30 miles from Shanghai, and that 
the Chinese enter into direct negotiations with 
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them. The foreign diplomats have been 
trying to arrange a compromise but that 
compromise most certainly will not demand 
that the Japanese withdraw 30 miles or even 
one foot, from Chinese soil. If the demands 
of the Japanese are not met, nobody seems to 
know what the Japanese will attempt to do. 
It may be that they will try to occupy all 
coastal and river ports and try to make a 
colony of China ; or they would try to force 
the Chinese to declare war so they can later 
dictate peace terms; or, perhaps, they may 
intend to wage such a war of terrorization that 
they will completely disintegrate Chinese 
society, and set a puppet in Nanking to sign 
any kind of treaty they wish. Certainly, 
foreigners in China seem to think that Japan 
is mistress of Asia, and their chief mental 


conflict is what they should do about it. Some ` 


of the foreigners have no desire to see the 
Japanese make a colony of China and usurp 
markets and privileges ; yet at the same time 
most of them regard Japanese ‘imperialism as 
a bulwark against Soviet Russia and against 
Communism in’ Asia. The White-cuard 
Russians, headed by ‘the bandit leader 
Semeonoff, work openly with the Japanese, 
and White Russians in Shanghai have been 
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building Japanese trenches and barricades 
and working on an aerodrome for them. 

But before the Japanese can carry out 
their plans, they haveto defeat the Chinese 
armies, and even if they defeat these semi- 
feudal, bourgeois armies, they cannet conquer 
China until they have conquered the Red 
Armies and destroyed the Chinese Soviet 
Government inland and that they cannot do. 
Not even 300,000 of Chiang Kai-shek’s picked 
troops, together with this same 19th Route 
Army now in Shanghai, could defeat the Red 
Armies in one province. The Japanese have 
issued a cool statement declaring that after 
they have taken Shanghai, they will progress 
rapidly and will later look about for someone 
with whom they will deign to negotiate ! 
Chiang Kai-shek and Wang Ching-wei and 
their followers may, and’ undoubtedly will, 
negotiate with them, under the persuasion of 
their friends, the foreign imperialists and 
Shanghai bankers, gangster leaders, and 
millionaires. But when the Red Armies of 
Central China negotiate with the Japanese, 
it will not be through Shanghai bankers, 
gangsters, the imperialists, nor will they plead 
and weep before the League of Nations. 
SHANGHAI 





SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO AGRICULTURE 
By JAGADISAN M. KUMARAPPA, M.A., PH. D. 


MONG the many contributions of 
science to the welfare and happiness 

of mankind, the contributions’ of 
chemistry to the development of the vegetable 
industry stand out as most noteworthy in 
the sight of countries like Russia and India 
which are still agricultural. In view of the 
fact that something like two hundred and 
fifty millions of India’s population live on the 
soil and that special attention is now being 
drawn to agricultural development, it may not 
be out of place to make a brief survey of what 
chemistry has done for vegetable industry in 
the United States in the hope that we may 
receive some inspiration and learn a few 
lessons from America’s experiment in this 
direction. A visit to a vegetable market in 
the United States makes such an impression 


- 


on a stranger that it cannot be easily erased 
or forgotten. Whether it be summer when 
the lawns are velvety green and gardens 
loaded with flowers, or winter when the trees 
are bare and streets buried under snow,- the — 
vegetable market welcomes the visitor with 
a wealth of vegetables and an abundance of 
fruits. Time was in America when certain | 
kinds of vegetables and fruits could only be | 
had during certain seasons, but now what 
is remarkable is that such vegetables and 
fruits are made available to the consuming 
public all ‘the year round. 


THE VEGETABLE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 


Since the beginning of the century, 
agricultural experts in America have so 
ordered the vegetable industry and so 
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distributed the crops, taking the utmost 
advantage ‘of varying climatic conditions and 


up-to-date transportation facilities, as to give- 


the menu of the city-dweller an air of summer 
time abundance all the year round. Science 
has now helped all of the forty-eight States to 
participate in the vegetable shipments ; they 
fill hundreds of thousands of freight cars every 
year and thus supply the city “markets with 
fresh supply of several important varieties of 
vegetables and fruits. The musk-melon, for 
Instance, is produced in the Imperial Valley 
of California in the month of May, and if the 
people of the United States depended on 


California alone for that fruit, then it could. 


be had only in the month of May and at no 
other time. But scientific distribution now 
makes it available from various sources at 
different times of the year, According to 
the present plan of cultivation, the musk-melon 
comes from Arizona in the month of June ; 
from Arkansas, Central California, Indiana, 
New Jersey, North Carolina and Texas in the 
month of July. Some of the other States 
produce it in August, and the farms of 
Colorado and Maryland produce it in 
September and so forth. Tomatoes, for example, 
are produced from December to June in 
Florida and from November to January in 
Texas. In the State of Texas tomatoes appear 
again in the month of May and last until 
August. From June until October, twenty- 
eight other States grow them. Besides these, 
greenhouse crops are raised in the north- 
eastern quarter :of the country. Thus the 
tomatoes are made available in season and out 
of season for the American table. P 


‘While this was achieved ` through a 
scientific study of soil and climatic conditions 
and proper distribution of crops the year 
round, the increase in production is being 
accomplished through the application of 
chemistry and machinery to agriculture. 
The potato acreage, for instance, increased 
18 per cent in the first quarter of the century, 
and the average production was increased 
through scientific farming from 72.4 bushels 
to 100.6. In the same period the cabbage 
industry doubled in acreage, and the musk- 
melon industry increased more than one and 
a half times. The lettuce industry, practically 
unknown outside of greenhouses in 1900, 
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now uses more than 10,000 acres a year, and 
today between 40,000 and 50,000 car-loads + 
a year keep most sections of the country 
supplied from January, the time the green- 


houses of Ohio and the fields of Florida, 


California and Arizona begin to yield, until » 
the end of the year. The onion crop in the 
last quarter of a century has spread from 


. 40,000 acres to almost 90,000. Onions come 


from New England, New York, Ohio, 
Michigan and Colorado in September and 
October, and from Southern California and 
Texas in April’ and May. The sweet-corn 
crop has increased from 150,000 to more 
than 400,000 acres, and the tomato crop from 
less than 200,000 acres to more than 420,000 
acres, Agriculture in the United States is 
now valued to be a Rs. 150,000,000,000 
industry. American farms and farm property 
represent, according to the estimate of 
Dr. C. A. Browne, Chief of Chemical and 
Technological Research of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the national wealth 
and pay one-fifth of the taxes of the country. 


CONTRIBUTIONS oF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY 


Though the agricultural problems awaiting 
solution are both many and complex, and the 
need for wider application of chemistry to 
their solution most pressing, it is gratifying ` 
to note the many contributions chemistry has 
already made to the development and 
improvement of agriculture. Agricultural 
chemistry is defined for practical purposes 
as that branch of chemical science which 
treats of the composition of soils, crops, and 
farm animals, and of the mutual chemical 
relations of these in so far as they concern 
the production of the means of human 
subsistence and welfare. This definition is 
comprehensive enough as it not only includes 
much chemistry but also touches on 
minerology, mycology and other correlated 
sciences. When chemists first turned their 
attention to agriculture, the importance of 
the scientific contribution was soon recognized. 
Many of the earliest directors of agricultural 
experimental stations were chosen, not 
because they were politicians or administrators 
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but because they were chemists. Chemical 
science had almost a monopoly of agricultural 
research. This is no longer true in the 


United States as chemistry has broadened . 


its field and divided itself into specialities. 
Much of what was once done under the 
name of chemistry is now known as agronomy, 
horticulture, plant physiology or animal 
nutrition; these are after all largely 
specialities of chemical relations. 


Not long ago Dr. Browne circulated a 
questionnaire among agricultural: chemists 
asking their opinions as to the twelve most 
important contributions which chemical 
research has made to the prosperity of the 
nation. Replies indicated substantial agree- 
ment on five services, and others had a 
considerable support from a large number. 
The five included the work of chemists which 
led to the passing of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, the development of accurate 
methods for the analysis of agricultural 
products, accurate studies of the values of 
various foods for specific purposes in 
maintaining health: and vigour which were 

made possible by use cf the respiration 
calorimeter; studies of the 
composition, properties and nutritive values 
of various crops as guides to proper diet, 
and the experimental use of lime to correct 
the sterility of acid soils. 

Other developments ranked high by the 
chemists and somewhat familiar to non- 
technical readers, are the following: tests 
of fertilizers for farm crops, studies of 
vitamins, reclamation of alkali soils, develop- 
ment of the cane and beet-sugar industries, 
work on utilization of wastes and by-products 
of agriculture, investigation and development 
of insecticides, fungicides, serums, ete., and 
the investigation of the chemistry of soils. 
To these achievements Dr. Browne adds the 
consultation service of chemists to the farmer 
in protecting him from’ schemes designed to 
cheat him. On matters which require expert 
advice, farmers can now consult chemists at 
any of the State experimental stations. At 
present the subject in which agricultural 
chemical research is most actively engaged 
in the United States, is that of vitamins. 
Besides the Department of Agriculture, some 
twenty-three States and numerous educational 


chemical _ 
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institutions are seriously engaged in carrying 
on research in this field. 


SOME IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH 


Though agricultural chemistry has not 
advanced to the point where it can foretell 
the yield ofa crop by a simple analysis of 
the soil, yet it has at least risen in America 
to a place where it can make predictions of 
considerable importance. Among the many 
problems confronting the agricultural chemist, 
the most important and immediate is, in the 
opinion of many American chemists, that of 
the prevention of soil erosion. This may 
seem to be primarily a task for the agricul- 
tural engineer ; nevertheless the chemists 
can help in the maintenance of a reserve of 
organic matter in the soil which, in turn, will 
hold water and check erosion. Another field 
for research is found in the development of 
methods by which straw and wastes can be 
converted rapidly into produce of equal 
value to barn-yard manure. Farmers will 
save millions of dollars through the develop-. 
ment of such concentrated fertilizers which 
obviate the expense of bagging and transpor- 
tation of “filers” for fertilizers. Until 
recently agricultural chemists devoted most. 
of their attention to a few of the more 
obvious constituents of plants and animals, 
the fats, carbohydrates, proteids and some 
dozen elementary compounds. They believed 
that these were the essentials for plant and 
animal growth. Now it is recognized that other 
substances, besides the ones mentioned above, 
are essential even though they occur in minute 
quantities. Because of this new discovery, 
chemists are finding it necessary to introduce 
greater refinements in their methods of 
analysis. Another task before the chemists 
is to find out ways and means of eliminating 
farm wastes. When agriculture enters the 
chemical industry, farm waste will be unknown 
and there will be complete utilization of - 
nature’s products. 

It is interesting to observe how agri- 
cultural chemists are assisting the’ farmer to 
prolong the life of many articles he buys, such 
as leather, wood, cloth and metals used in 
tools, homes and utensils, and are teaching 
him to prevent the spoliation of goods He 
offers for sale. The marketing of agricultural 
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products is becoming now more and more a 
question of the application of chemistry to 
demands of popular taste, to the disposal of 
surplus and to the relief of shortage. The 
markets for particular varieties of fruits and 
vegetables are widened by chemical analyses 
used as tests in the breeding of new strains 
which are richer in sugars, starches, acids or 
essential oils and so better adapted to the 
demands of the consuming public. Agri- 
cultural chemists are also supplying tests for 
determining when fruits are ready for picking. 
If a ripe orange has a green skin, the chemist 
tells the farmer to expose the fruit to ethyiene 
gas which colours it without harming its food 
properties. Chemists have devised methods 
of preventing dust explosions in agricultural 
and industrial processes. Ifa changing style 
or the substitution of another product 
diminishes the market fora certain crop, it 
sometimes happens that chemical science can 
point to an alternate use and thus save the 
market, or develop a new use for the product 
and thus increase its demand. In all these 
activities of agricultural chemists, the 
laboratory is as truly an adjunct of the 
chemical factory system of farms in America 
as are the industrial research laboratories of 
industries. 


PLANTS FORCED ‘ro “SPEED UP” 


For many years scientists have been 
experimenting with various chemical vapours 
to inspire plants with the ambition to be up 
and doing in their normal rest period. Ether, 
chloroform and other agents have been tried 
as stimulants and found only moderately 
effective. Atthe Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research in Yonkers, New York, it 
is being demonstrated now that several sorts 
of plants may be put to work again almost as 
. soon as they have finishsd producing in the 
usual season and retired for their winter’s 
nap. Dr. F. E. Denny of the Institute is 
demonstrating further that chemical treatment 
inducing plants to bloom early may be used 
' conveniently and inexpensively on a 
commercial scale. His laboratory at the 
Institute contains a series of galvanized iron 
cylinders, which may be lifted with hoisting 
apparatus and lowered to fit tightly into 
circular grooves in their bases. On these 
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bases potted flowers are placed and into the 
tops of the cylinders are introduced:at the 
same time shallow pans of certain chemicals ; 
then the device is clapped tightly together. 
Sometimes a galvanized iron box witha tightly 
fitting door and an electric fan to distribute 
the- vapours used. In either case plants that 


have been boxed with these fumes fora day 


and a night, or two days and two nights, are 
brought out and left in the greenhouse under 
ordinary conditions, and they quietly go about 
the business of early budding. 

It is interesting to observe that under 
such chemical treatment flowering almonds 
burst into bloom fifteen days earlier. A number 
of the lilacs put out buds ten days after treat- 
ment and were found to be ‘in full leaf in 
twenty days, while the ungassed or “check” 
plants were still bare. The untreated crab- 
apple proved particularly dormant, showing 
no signs of budding for weeks; whereas 
buds developed within ten days on plants 
that had been gassed, and leaves were fully 
opened in fifteen days. The curtailment of 
the rest period was cffected without 
interference with the subsequent normal and 
satisfactory growth. In fact, I was informed 
that many of the gassed plants turned out 
considerably better than the others, their 
buds developing more uniformly and opening 
more nearly simultaneously. Each species 
gave, I understand, evidence of having its 
own laws of reaction. The chemicals found 
most satisfactory for bringing about ‘quick 
reaction are said to be ethylene chlorhydrin, 
ethyliodide and sodium thiocyanate. The 
action of these gases on plants is described 
to be very different from the action of 
chemicals applied as fertilizers. The latter 
are consumed as food, being absorbed and 
oxydized, but the gas serves rather to pro- 
duce an internal physiological condition 
inducing early germination. The results 
achieved are said to be proportionately 
greater than those from chemicals applied 
in the form of fertilizers. The results 
achieved so far are only preliminary; the 
chemists are now eager to find out why the 
plants have dormant periods, why they have 
to rest: and why it is that they can get along 
without rest if they are treated with poisonous 
chemicals. 
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POTATOES UNDER CHEMICAL TREATMENT 

Dr. Denny’s work has had important 
bearing on the southern winter potato crop, 
which is most responsive to his chemical 
treatment. In Florida, Cuba, and Bermuda 
potatoes may be planted for the second 
time in the year if good seed potatoes-could 
be had. If the first crop is used for seed 
for the second time, results are, however, 
poor on account of the lack of rest period. 
Seed may, of course, be kept over from the 
previous year in cold storage, but that 
process is considered expensive. The more 
desirable way is, says the scientist, to induce 
the southern summer potato seed to germi- 
nate for the second crop without insisting upon 
a vacation, and this is being accomplished at 
the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant 
Research. Whole potatoes, as well as cut-up 
pieces have been treated for breaking up 
dormancy by exposing trays of them in a 
vapour-filed room from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. -In seven to ten days 
they were found to develop sprouts if left 
at ordinary temperature. As a rule, potato 
seed puts forth one sprout to an eye, but 
treatment with chemicals increases produc- 
tivity ; treatment with thiourea brings forth, 
I believe, from two to six sprouts from 
each eye, and that from all the eyes, while 
in untreated potatoes the eyes located at the 
base are barren. Such increase in the 
number of sprouts from each eye means, of 
course, smallex potatoes but more of them. 
Every State Experimental Station, every 
laboratory of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture, and most of the educational 
institutions in the United States have 
provided laboratory service for this important 
and expanding agricultural industry. Now 


they are looking forward to the time when - 


cach farm will be so organized as to employ 
one or more agricultural chemists to supple- 
ment the services rendered by those employed 
by the State. 

In India there are over 250,000,000 
persons living ‘on agriculture, and yet we 
may sately say that no industry has been 
so badly neglected as Agriculture. Look 
at the way Russia—which, like India, has an 
enormous agricultural population,—is trying 
to reorganize her agriculture. -Anyone who 
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visits Russia cannot but be impressed by 
the huge sums of money the Sovict Govern- 
ment is spending on science. Soviet Russia 


is at present a poor country but her expendi- 


ture -in this direction compares favourably 
with that of rich countries like America and 
Great Britain. She probably spends a much 
greater percentage of her surplus wealth on 
science than any other country. For instance, 
she spends Rs. 4,500,000 a year on research 
in applied botany. An experimental electrical 
laboratory is being constructed in Moscow 
at a cost of Rs. 22,500,000. -If Soviet 
Russia can make such efforts when she is 
still poor, why not India ? 

The researches in applied botany are 
among the most remarkable in progress in 
Russia. Some of the experiments, which 
are being carried on in Soviet Russia under 
the direction of Professor Vavilov on plant 
breeding, are, indeed, attracting the attention — 
of the scientific world. It is generally known 
that plants of ‘different species do not 
ordinarily give fertile crosses, that is, the 
offspring of such crosses are sterile. Prot. 
Vavilov’s workers have produced fertile 
crosses between entirely different species, 
such as the cabbage and radish. The new 
plant is quite distinct and produces offspring 
like itself. Another plant crosses cabbage, 
radish and mustard. It also breeds: true 
to the new type. Thus the Russian plant 
geneticists are bringing into being entirely 
new strains of vegetables. Not only can 
they produce new species of plauts but explain 
how they arise on the modern chromosome 
theories of heredity. They are much interested 
in plant physiology. Sometimes plants occur -. 
whose cells contain twice the normal number 
of chromosomes, and when this oceurs the 
plant is often twice the normal size. In the. 
Bio-chemical Institute in Moscow experi- ' 
ments are being conducted on injection and 
immunity. It has been found out that if 
eggs are injected at a certain spot with 
certain amino-acids, they hatch out large 
chickens which grow into giant fowls. If 
injected at another spot, the chickens are 
dwarf and grow into dwarf fowls. The 
Soviet Department of Agriculture is endowing 
further research on this discovery. 

India, like Russia, is predominantly an, 
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agricultural country and much attention 
must be given to India’s agricultural 
development. No doubt, we have now a few 


agricultural colleges scattered here and there, 
a few provincial departments of Agriculture 
and also an Agricultual Research Council. 
We are thankful for these. But our agricul- 
cultural colleges train men, like other depart- 
ments of education, for jobs and hence they 
have been signal failures in reaching the 
unit farmer. Our Agricultural departments 
are spending more money in perpetuating their. 
own existence than in striving to place scien- 
tific agricultural knowledge in possession of 
the cultivator. Our Agricultural Council is 
placed mostly in the hands of distinguished and 
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high salaried statesmen, most of whom have 
little knowledge of our farmers, their needs 
and requirements. We need scientists, not 
the type that helps to swell the army of 
educated-unemployed but such as can apply 
the knoweldge acquired to the solution of 
the problems of the agricultural India. 
We need research scientists and agricultural 
chemists to find out how India can improve 
what she has, and inerease her production 
through the application of science. We need 
to spend less on departments and more on 
applied science. In this respect we must 
turn to América and Russia for ideas and 
inspiration. | 


AMONG THE RED INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA 
‘By B.S. GUHA, Ph. n. 







; NE of the most interesting experiences 
during my stay in the U. S. A. was the 
investigation that I had the good fortun 

of carrying out among two Red India: 

‘tribes of Colorado and New Mexico, on behal 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington D.C 
‘the result of which was published in the Annu: 
- Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1922 
‘pp. 20 and 71). 
In the spring of 1921 it came to the know- 
‘ledge of the Department of Anthropology of tl 
Harvard University, that the authorities of the 
‘Smithsonian Institution were looking for a man 
‘to carry on investigation among the nomadic 
tribes of Colorado and New Mexico, and Pro- 
fessor Roland B. Dixon, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, recommended my name 
‘for consideration. It was, however, felt that what 
‘with my colour and nationality (for according to 
‘regulations aliens are not eligible for services 
-under the U. S. A. Government) the chances of 
my getting the job were not bright. Fortunately 
‘for me, the late Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes, 
‘then chief of the Bureau of Ethnology of the 
‘Smithsonian Institution, held that the question 
-of nationality did not arise in the case of 
temporary appointments, and what counted more 
with him was ability rather than the colour of 
one’s skin. I state this to allay a considerable 
amount of misconception existing in this country 
-over this question, and I shall not be doing 
justice to my friends in the United States,! if 
I forget to mention that so far at least as the 
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educational institutions and a great majority of 
cultured Americans are concerned, colour is not 
the deciding factor in their estimation of a man’s 
worth. I am aware that a good deal of prejudice 
exists below the Mason Dixon Line, but during 
my four years’ stay in the United States and 
travels across it, I do not remember a single 
occasion when I had to suffer any disability 
for my complexion. . 

To continue my narrative however, 1 arrived 
at Washington early in July ‘on one summer 
morning when the mercury registered 98 degrees in 
the shade and after a cold bath and hasty meal at 
Hotel Raleigh I proceeded to the Smithsonian 
Institution. I was very kindly received by Dr. Fewkes 
and was introduced to Doctors Swanton, Hardlicka, 
Michelson, Hewitt, Mooney and other distinguished 
anthropologists working there. Of these men, 
Dr. J. W. Fewkes was originally a Zoologist and 
was in charge of the marine laboratory of 
Harvard University for many years. He made 
notable contributions on the zoology of medusae, 
echinsdemata and vermesand-was the first to 
take phonographie records of . primitive tongues 
and was mainly responsible for unearthing the 
remarkable culture of the cliff dwellers of Mesa 
Verde. Of his colleagues Dr. John Swanton was 
at that time the editor of the _dsnerican Anthro- 
pologist and a leading authority on the tribes 
of the N. W. coast of Caneda and U. S. A. 
Dr. Hardlicka, who paid a visit to this country 
a few years ago, is, of course, well known as a 
physical anthropologist. Dr. Hewitt and the 
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Anthropological and Anatomical Museum, Harvard University 


late Mr. Mooney both made extensive investiga- 
tions on many important Red Indian tribes. and 
Dr. ‘Truman Michelson (son of the Nobel Laureate) 
is a Sanskrit scholar and a specialist in Algon- 
quin language. 

During the subsequent days that I stayed 
at Washington I became closely associated with 
them -and one of the things that struck me 
most was the unpretentiousness of their learning 
and their kindly interest in others about to 
traverse the. same. field. 
Dr. Fewkes who combined in a -rare degree great 
scholarship with a warm - heart, full of human 
kindness., I recall with pleasure the many hours 
that I spent with Dr. and Mrs, Fewkes and the 
hospitality that I enjoyed at their quiet sub- 
urban house at Washington. 

The preparations of my journey having been 
completed I left Washington on the 9th of July 
for the South-West with two letters from the 
Secretary of the Department of Interior to the 
Superintendents of the Indian Reservations at 
Towoac (Colorado) and Shiprock 
with instructions to render me all possible help 
in my investigations. A word may be said here 
about the travelling regulations of the U. S. A. 


Government officials. Officials on State duty are 


given free first class Pullman railway fares and 
irrespective of their rank and salary receive a 
halting allowance of 5 dollars a day for personal 
expenses. Expenses incurred in connection with 
official work are paid on production of authorized 
vouchers duly attested. Anyone wishing to 
spend more may do so from his own pocket, 
but the U. S. A..Government does not feel that 
it should be done at the-expense of the public 
exchequer beyond the 


This I felt T of 


(New Mexico) - 


minimum rates fixed as. 


‘adequate for all men and women serving under 


the Government. 
There are two principal railway lines to the 


‘South-West, one passing through the States of 


Missouri and Kansas and the other wa North 
through Chicago. Being shorter of the two it. 


was decided that 1 should take the latter. The 
first .part of my journey from Washington to 
Denver lay through the heart of the U. 8. A.. 
and though rather long was interesting. Up to 
Chicago the entire country is like one great 
industrial beehive but from Chicago westwards 
one passes through a never-ending field of wheat. 
and corn (maize) which in autumn is a blaze 


of gold. The American Pullman cars with 
their libraries, shower baths, observation cars,. 
etc. provide all the luxuries of travelling and 


make the trans-continental trip as free from 
tedium as possible. From Denver, however, I had 
to change into the small coaches of the. Rio 
Grande Railway ; but what we lacked in comfort. 
was amply made up by the magnificent scenery’ 
of the Rocky Mountains. On both sides of the 
‘allway line, across the entire State of Colorado, 
towering mountains are visible and the train 
passes through canyons often as deep as 3000 ft.. 
The most gorgeous of these is the Royal Gorge 
in the Grand Canyon of the Arkansas ‘ with its 
successive layers of multi-coloured rocks, On 
the rim of another—the Toltee Gorge of Los- 
Pinos River may be seen the monument erected 
in memory of President Garfield when he was 
assassinated here in 1881. There are in addition 
several passes, some of which are over 10,000 ft. 
in altitude with lofty snow-covered peaks un- 
broken by vegetation, in the distance. The 
train is so scheduled that everything can be seen. 
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‘by day-light, and at all important sights it stops 
for a few minutes to enable the passengers to 
pet good views. 

I arrived at Mancos on July 14 at 12 noon. 
Jt is a small village at the foot of the mountains 
within a couple -of hours’ journey (by motor) 
from the Ute Reservation. There is a small 
hotel kept by Mrs.: Wrightman where travellers 
can always count on a frugal but wholesome 
meal. It is at Wrightman’s that I for the first 
time saw full-blooded Red Indians in. the persons 
of two maids who waited at our table. Dr. Fewkes 
had.given me a letter of introduction to Mr. Carr 
of the National Park (Mesa ` Verde) office, who 
kindly had my cheques cashed. After leaving 
Mances I reached Towoac the same evening at 
about 6 P. m. It is situated on the outskirts of 
the Ute mountains and has an excellent climate. 
The superintendent’ of the Reservation, Mr. Mac- 
Neilly had his office here and there is a school 
kept by the U. S. A. Govemment for the Ute 
boys and: girls. The officers and other men 
employed in the Reservation, excepting married 
men who have separate bunglows, live in a mess 
m a well-furnished building provided by the 
Government. Persons visiting the Reservation 
on official duty only can board and lodge here 
at a moderate charge, I stayed at this place for 
about a fortnight during which I visited most of 
the important Ute camps in the mountains and 
was able to witness some of their important 
ceremonials including the Sun dance. The 
superintendent Mr. MacNeilly was very kind 
and rendered me all possible help in my investi- 
gations. I was lucky also in getting, through 
Mr. MacNeilly, the services of Mr. Frank Pyle 
as interpreter. Mr. Frank Pyle is a cowboy, and 
was born and brought up—‘raised’ to use the 
American expression—in this place. His perfect 
knowledge of the Ute language as well as his 
great familiarity with’ the people and the country 
were of utmost use to mein my work. Those 
who have any field experience among primitive 


tribes know how difficult it is to get their 
confidence, and unless their goodwill and co- 
operation are secured it is impossible to get 


authentic details of their institutions. The Red 
Indian tribes and specially the Utes are noted 
for their extreme reluctance to confide in stran- 
gers. I must admit, therefore, that a great deal 
of information that I was able to secure was due 
to the efforts of my interpreter Frank Pyle. 


The Utes are an important branch of the 
Shoshonean tribes and at one time occupied the 


greater portions of Colorado and Utah to whom | 


they gave its name, and also the upper drainage 
area of the San Juan river in New Mexico. Like 
all the other “Plains Indian” tribes they were 
extremely warlike and aggressive. 
the possession of horse early they swept a great 
portion of the south-western part of U. S. A. 
and either destroyed or drove up into the hills 
the more civilized and sedentary Pueblo Indians. 


Coming into, 
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They were ignorant of agriculture, nomadic in 
habits and lived on bunting. Unlike many other 
Red Indian tribes (e.g. the Iroquois} they had 
no central tribal organization, but moved in 
small bands in ceaseless warfare with other tribes, 
Their whole life was focussed round war and 
warlike pursuits, and even after their association 
extending over half a century with Americans 
they have neither learnt agriculture nor given up 
their nomadic life. Until very lately. they in- 
dulged in constant raids on: their neighbours and 
such practices as “scalping” The Winimuche 
branch of the Utes, who lived in the Ute 
Reservation at Towoac, entered into a treaty with 


a whe gms a en 





A Group of Winimuche Ute Indians 


the National Government in April 13, 1899 by 
which 483,750 acres of land were reserved for 


thenr in Colorado. By the terms of the treaty 
they also receive ration and clothing from the. 
Government. 


= Since the treaty, the Winimuche Utes have 
given up most of their raiding propensities and 
such pastimes as “scalping,” and are living a 
more peaceful life. The dances and ceremonies 
which remind them of their erstwhile glory are 
all that are left, and though they indulge in these 
with great vigour and energy, their ‘enforced 
idleness and the system of fortnightly doles are 
having an exceedingly bad effect on their 
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physical welfare. Contact with civilization, likewise, 
has introduced tuberculosis, and as a result of 
all these causes rapid depopulation has taken 
place among them and but for the more en- 
‘lightened policy now pursued by the U.S. A. 
Government the decline among the Utes as well 
as many other tribes would have been alarming. 
The administration of Red Indians living in 
tribal territories is carried’ on by the Bureau of 
Indian Officers under a Chief Commissioner. 
Owing to abuses and in many instances harsh 
treatment, the National Government in response 
to public opinion (due, in a great measure to 
the pressure put by American anthropologists), 
‘has appointed a board of ten honorary men: to 
advise and co-operate with the Indian Bureau in 
its actual administration -of the Red Indian tribes. 
Men of high position and character are alone 
nominated to. this board so that they can be 
uninfluenced by extraneous considerations when 
impelled to criticism of administrative faults. The 





_ A Party of Winimuche Utes 


late President Eliot of Harvard was at one time 
a member of this Board. The institution of this 
Board has been a great boon to the Red Indians 
for not only all unseruptilous ‘exploitations by 
interested persons have been stopped, but it had 
been instrumental in making the, Government 


spend a sum of not less than 4 million dollars 
a year on schools, exclusively meant for Red 
Indian boysand girls within the reservations 


where they can be taught the elements of learn- 
ing and such arts and crafts as are suited to 
their genius and’ environment. Unfortunately 
these Red Indians have not yet taken kindly to 
these institutions, though their usefulness is being 
increasingly understood by them. 

As a nomadic tribe the Winimuche Utes have 
no permanent habitation or villages. They move 
about from place to place in small bands and 
do not conceal their dissatisfaction that the area 
now reserved for them is not big enough for their 
movements! It is true that as a result of having 
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lived in a more arid region and long contact 
with other Indian tribes they have imbibed several 
traits not found among typical Plains Indians.. - 
They have not yet been able to give up wn- 
restrained freedom: of movements. The- “tipi” or 
the conical tents of the Plains Indians they still. 
retain but they are learning the use of brush and 
mat covered shelters, due undoubtedly to their 
association with the Athabascan tribes, ¢.:g., the 
Navaho. Neither do they depend entirely on 
bison which is not found in abundance in the: 
South-West, but derive a great part of their food 
supply from the deer and small game. In their 
use of the horse however they are as typically a. 
Plains Indian tribe as any other. Young and: 
old, men and women, all take to horse as naturally 
as ducks take to water, and undoubtedly are: - 
among the first horse riding peoples to be found 
on the face of the earth. Bare back racings and 
daring exploits of horsemanship are, indulged in 
as innocent pastimes by children. The horse has- 
also facilitated their movements and solved the- 
problem of transportation for them. With 
Frank Pyle as my interpreter and guide, I 
visited all, the important camps of the ` 
Winimuche Utes in the mountains and 
interviewed a large number of elderly men. and 
women regarding their social and ‘religious institu- 
tions. The camps as a rule are situated at a 
considerable distance from one another, being 
pitched near springs or small streams. Riding 
in these mountains is not free from danger, 
but along the Ute ‘trails’ it is easier. ‘Even so, 
as a result of riding through’ the greater part. 
of the days, one’s legs, specially of those who 
are not used to constant riding, are liable to 
get cramped. Pyle and-I used to get up very 
early and visit the different Ute camps and 
return to Towac in the evening. Our luncheon: 
basket was of course with us, for it was im- 
possible to depend on Ute hospitality, specially 
as their food was wholly unsuitable. to our 
consumption. Good spring water was procurable- 
in many places in the mountains and, as the 
Utes’ camps are only temporary, there was no- 
chance of the water being contaminated. The 
Ute mountains have an average elevation of 
5 to 6 thousand feet- and are thickly covered 
with pine, birch, spruce and oak trees. Bear,. 
wolf and deer are occasionally to be met with,. 
but wild game cannot now be called plentiful. 
As the supply of food is not abundant, there 
is no large congregation of people at any 
particular place. During winter the “tipi? is 
used for living but in summer small “leanto’ 


type of huts are made of twigs and leaves. The- 
male members of the family, as “lords and 
masters” do not take part in thé pitching up: 


of the tent or breaking up of the camp. It is: 
the women’s job to perform all these works in 
addition to their usual household drudgeries. 
On more than one occasion, I noticed that: 
while the -men were lying and smoking, the 
women were busy in pitching up the tents. and 
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araniging the 
indulging -in semi-religious 
duties in which women are 


take part. Unlike 


raiding and 
dances are. their 
not permitted to 
the Pueblo Indians, and 


camp. Hunting, 


other tribes of the South-West, the Winimuche 


Utes do not allow. their women special rights 
and privileges, 


The exact sequence of the arrival of the various 
nomadic tribes in the South-West is not known 
but from all evidence it seems pretty certain 
that the Navahos and Komanches were earlier, 
The, Utes who oceupied Utah and northern part 
of Colorado must have followed them in the 
San Juan valley. The traditions and legends 
of the’ latter while speaking faintly of their 
conflicts with the Mawkis (as the Pueblo are 
called) are full of stories of unceasing fights 
with the Navabos and the Komanches. Compared 
at least with the Navahos the Utes disclose 
hardly any effect of Puéblo culture 
lite, The accounts that I was. able to -collect 
from the oldest living Utes amply corroborated 
the supposition and left no room for doubt 
that the Winimuche Utes were the last band 
of roaming nomads who came to the San Juan 
valley with woeful tales of depradations in their 
wake, . 

As natural among nomadic tribes the Utes 
did not have a strong central organization, but 
the seven Ute tribes of Utah at one time were 
united in a political confederacy. The Winimuche 
Utes of the Fort Lewis Reservation in Colorado, 
until the.death of their last chief Ignacio, had 
also a sort of loose political organization, but 
at present they are scattered in small bands, 
They have no real chief nor a tribal controlling 
machinery but during dances and festivals they 
act together, and the older members command 
respect and authority. At the present time, 
through the forced abandonment of their raiding 
propensities, disorganization has set in their 
corporate lite and the dances and _ festivals still 
practised are but the shadows of what they 
were in the days of their independence and 
glory. Fortunately many of the oldest members 
of the Winimuche Utes, who themselves took 
pait in the tribal raids and festivities are still 
iving.and I was able to interview them and 
get fairly detailed account of their habits. They 
are known by the nicknames given by the 
American cowboys such as ‘Red Jacket’ and 
‘Yellow Jacket? and evinced considerable fancy 
for them. They told me witha great deal of 
pride of the raids of which they were parties 
and how they scalped the prisoners and bemoaned 
the lot of their descendants who are -denied 
these manly pursuits and have to be content 
with innocent dances and festivals., 


The Winimuche never possessed any highly 
organized social life even in the hey-day of 
their glory. Their life was made up of a period 
of comparative quietness in the winter when 
they were sheltered in Tipis (dewikan) in the 


' called by them Ekuabkan. 


in their ` 


after the 
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mountains and on stored Bison meat ’ (Gooche}: 
killed in summer, and games such as deer 
(Deery) rabbits (Tabootch) etc. In the summer 


when the snows melted and the passes and 
roads were clear they came down to the plains 
and lived in “leans to” made of bush and wood 
It is in these summer’ 
months that they raided their enemies like the 
Navahos and Jomanches in bands and al 
their- dances and festivities took place. The- 
dances may be divided into two categories... 
namely (1) those which are connected with raids. 
and war and (2) those which are purely social and. 
religious, | l 





Oo. 3 
A Group of U.es 


Of the war dances -the .best known.is the 
Kameyaga. . In this dance the Utes ‘dressed | 
gorgeously with footwear, .brilbant head-dress, 
with feathers on the head and hanging to the 
waist called Kushivenop. Men danced in circles. 
of six or- eight round the prisoners -(geewii) and 
women and children watched them.’ Arrows 
were shot in the ground before the commence- 
ment of the dance. The prisoners are killed 
dance and the scalp (Techevoov) is 
removed and washed and painted red and white. 
When they raided their enemies agam the 
scalp is stuck on a stick and carried on horse- 
back by the captor. My informant Red Jacket. 
told me with pride how he, once captured a 
Navaho woman in a raid, brought her to the settle- 
ment and killed and sealped her after the dance. 
The Kameyaga dance was danced in celebration of 
victory. 

They have also a dance in mourning for 
the dead killed in war. It is known as the 
Sun dance (Taguntkhai). This dance is common 
among all typical Plains Indians but originally 
unknown to the Utes. It is supposed to have 
been introduced by the Sioux about thirty or 
forty years ago. All the elderly Utes I met, 
expressed their disapproval of this dance as 
not suited to their genius, ‘As raids are no longer 
permitted this dance is practised among the 
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Winimuche as a mourning for the dead. It takes place 
in the middle of the summer. A corrall (enclosure) 
is erected with a centre pole with a fork at the 
top (Saware vitoch) made of cotton wood tree and 
only willow branches and leaves are used in 
making the corrall. No adequate reasons were 
forthcoming why only cotton wood and willow 
‘trees were used but my informant, Narumsukit 
(née Walter Lopez) a very intelligent old Ute, 
told me that there was no special meaning attached 
to it excepting that both these trees are juicy and 
keep fresh for considerable time. 

The entrance of the corrall faces East, and the 
dancers must face East. It is for this reason 
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A Tipi or a Conical Tent 


called the Sun Dance. The origin of the dance, 
as is thus evident, is of much deeper significance 
‘and possibly not unconnected with certain rights 
pertaining to Phallic worship common among the 
“Red Indians tribes in the South-West down to 
Mexico. The dance lasts for three or four days. 
‘The one that Tattended lasted from Tuesday night 
‘8S r. M. (Aug. 16) to 11 a. at on Friday, the 19th. 
In this dance the dancers do not wear any clothes 
excepting a few feathers on the head and a plush 
or velvet apron at the waist, but paint their 
‘bodies with red and white sands. During the 
‘entire. period of the dance the dancers could 
“neither eat nor drink but they can smoke, Only 
ery strong and hardy men take part in the dance. 
The dance usually starts in the morning and at 
‘noon the dancers are allowed a couple of hours’ 
sleep, while the rest eat and drink. The dance 
‘continues throughout the night. The dancers 
however do not dance continuously in a body but 
‘while one or two are dancing the others sit on 
‘the stalls to rest. The dance is accompanied by 
an orchestra in which women take part. On the 
completion of the dance on the fourth day they 
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have a big feast (Ta-Kvabani) in which every one 
takes part. A 

According to some of my informants the 
purpose of the dance was to revive those killed in 
the raids and not merely to mown for them. 
Whatever that be, there is no doubt the dance is 
danced with the utmost solemnity and outsiders 
are not taken into confidence. 

(2) Of the festive dances the Bear Dance is 
the most important. It is essentially a spring 
dance, and takes place in April or May when the 
grass is green and the trees-are blossoming. In 
this dance the young men pick up their chosen 
girls, It is called the bear dance because 
according to tradition the’ medicine man Bowaat 
married a she-bear and lived with her all the 
winter. In spring before she woke up he left her 
and introduced it among the Utes in imitation of 
the dance of the bears, 


The dance lasts for four or five days within a 
specially built brush corrall. Inside the corrall 
Just behind the entrance there are two poles 
attached to it, which are large pieces of cloth with 
drawings of bear on them. The orchestra is at the 
opposite end and consists of a big drum_ placed 
on a corrugated iron, pans and tomtoms, On each 
side there are wooden benches on which the 
dancers sit—the men on one side and. the women 
on the other. The dance takes place in the centre 
and lasts for four or five days. It started ordinarily 
in the afternoon between 2 and 3 until sundown. On 
the last day, however, the dance continues through- 
out the night. It is a specially female dance and 
the squaws.(women) select their partners by walk- 
ing up to them and striking them with their 
Shawls. Men cannot refuse and the partners thus 
chosen must dance; but if so desired there is no 
reason why the squaws should not choose different 
partners at each dance. The dance consists im 
men and women lining up in opposite rows each 
squaw facing her partuer and coming forward two 
steps and then going backwards three steps. As the 
men come forward the squaws go backwards and 
vice versa, but they never touch one another, On 
the last day, however, there is a striking variation 
in the dance and instead of standing im opposite 
rows and coming forward and going backwards 
the squaws have their right arm round the shoul- 
ders of their partners and the men have their 
arms round their girls and pair off. This is called 
Momonkhai or squaws dance. 

After the dance, -deer or calves are killed and 
a big feast takes place. On each day in the 
morning during the continuation of the dance they 
have horse racings and at night after the dance 
both men and women indulge in gambling. 
Throughout the dance there is one 
as a sort of master of the ceremonies with a stick 
in hand, and moves round the corral], and if a man 
falls behind the line he hits him with the stick, The 
corrall of the dance is called Quakshikit from 
Quakeget (bear), As is obvious there is a consider- 
able amountof licence after the dances, but usually 


man who acts: 


“ 
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with the chosen girls who beceme their wives 
later. 
Among the Winimuche there is no special 


marriage ceremony. By marriage (Buiaw) the Utes 
simply understand taking a girl and hina with 
her. OF course the consent of the girlis es sential. 
What happens is tbat when a young man and 
girl like each other they simply go and live 
together as man and wife. The Utes are not 
matriarchal and usually the bride comes to live 
with her husband in his house but there is no 
custom forbidding the groom going to live in his 
father-in-law’s house which n ot infr equently takes 
place. Unfaithfulness is not regarded as a serious 
offence either on the part ot the man or the woman 
married or unmarried, and dissolution of marriage 
does not take place on that account. The husband 
and wife separate only when they cannot pull on 
well together and both enjoy equal privileges in 
this matter. After separation the children may go 
and live with either of the parents according to 
conyenience and there is no hard and fast rule 
about it. 

On the death of the husband the property 
goes to his widow and notto the children: the 
latter getting it on her death or in the absence of 
the mother. The wife’s personal property is simi- 
larly inherited by the husband. Father and other 
relatives can only inherit property in the absence 
of the wife or children. 
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Among the Utes marriage is based on 
kinship, “Blood relations up to the third generation 
on either side cannot marry. Marriages with 
brother’s wife or wife’s sister are usual and there 
is no ‘custora forbidding marriage with one’s 
mother-in-law, though such marriages are rare, 

According to the Utes death is only a sort of 
interlude between this world and the next where 
the dead just wake up as it were. There is no 
cremation. The dead is covered with his or her 
blankets and put under a rock. His or her horse 
is killed after driving it round him and the carcass- 
with the saddle and ‘trappings are placed close to 
the dead so that the latter may use it in the other: 
world. No food or cooking utensils are placed. 
with the dead as games are considered plentiful 
there and no difficulty in obtaining them. There 
is no punishment in the other world—all. sufferi ‘ings, 
privations, ete, end with death. After death every- 
one is equal anda life of ease and happiness. 
awaits everybody. 

According to the Winns the wolf (Sniov): 
is the ouardian spirit and ‘they are all his. 
children, The wolf consequently cannot be killed.. 
On the other hand games such as deer are killed 
by them and left in the mountains for his devour- 
ing. The idea undoubtedly is totemistic, but is. 
of the same kind as that of the North-western 
pacific tribes of U. S. A. where the totem is 
regarded as a guardian spirit with reverence and awe 


IN THE WAKE OF ALEXANDER CSOMA DE KOROS: 
By JULIUS GERMANUS, Ph. n: 


HE solitary tomb in the cemetery of 
Darjeeling buries a hero of learning 
under its glebes. Alexander Csoma 

de Körös, a Hungarian nobleman, more than 
hundred years ago left his native town in 
search of the lost tribes of the Magyars whom 
the onslaught of the Patzinakites has severed 
from the bulk of the people rushing on towards 
Europe in quest of a home. Centuries rolled 
on and the Magyars, mixing with Slavs and 
Germans, abandoned their ancestrel creed and 
became Europeanized, but still’ clung with an 
instinctive love to the smouldering’: memories 
of the past, to their cradleland in Asia, 
and dreamed of those brethren who 
had to return to the central Asiatic 
steppes. European culture and Christianity 
With all its ennobling influence and elevating 
spirit, could not extinguish the memory of the 
real home of the Magyars in their hearts, and 
legends and stories nurtured by the loving 
fancy of the people have drawn the imagination 


of Hungarian thinkers and dreamers with: an: 
irresistible force towards Asia. In the middle 
of the i3th century, a Hungarian monk 
called Julian started on this hazardous quest 
to find the lost tribes of the Magyars in the 
heart of Asia, and his Latin report in the 
Vatican relates his wonderful wanderings 
from Constantinople to the Crimea and from . 
there on the river Don where he at last met a 
woman with whom he could speak in Magyar. | 
The bulk of the. lost tribes were only some. 
three days’ journey from the spot, but the 
worthy monk who had stood the hardships of. 
the long journey hesitated to continue it to the - 
end and returaed without achieving the real. 
aim of his enterprise and never met the sought- . 
for Magyars of the East. Then came the 
bloody waves of the Mongolian conquest from 
which Julian shrank back in awe and which 
stirred up the cauldron of Asia, burying some 
peoples, dislocating others, annihilating states . 
and creating new ones, swallowing the last. 
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‘remnants of our Asiatic brethren. But. their 
memory has lived‘on in fancy and in hopes 
‘and ever and anon drove Hungarian scholars 
to wander to the East and to trace their steps, 
petrified in the vestiges of dead and living 
languages. 

Alexander Csoma too was attracted by the 
cherished memories of his brave ancestors. 
A Siculian, a supposed descendant of the 
Huns, he started on his way to reconquer by 
learning more sublime territories than his 
ancestor, ever did at the edge of their swords. 
Richly equipped with knowledge, possessed with 
a marvellous faculty for language and blessed 
‘by an almost superhuman fortitude of spirit, 
he walked from the Carpathians across East 
Europe, across Persia to Kashmir on to his 
- goal to the Central Asiatic steppes with a 
‘devout hope to unravel the mysteries of the 
ages and in quest of the footprints of the 
Magyars in Asia. His life was a constant 
struggle with the wild forces of Nature and he 
overcame hardships rarely endured by man, 
and still.his dream remained unrealized. Was 
it not his tragic fate that, sacrificing his dreams, 
his soul’s desire to which he clung with all the 
fibres of his worldly existence, he achieved a 
yet greater task: he created the Tibetan 
Buddhistic studies which, from the seed he 
planted, has since grown into a spreading tree 
‘of rich foliage ? A century has passed since 
he put up in the inhospitable region of 
Zanskar and began to compile his Tibetan 
dictionary, in a tiny room of a. Buddhistic 
‘monastery, enveloped in shecp-skins and 
hardly able to turn the leaves with his half- 


‘frozen hands-—and this century of ours is ever 


-growing in the admiration of his pioneer work 
a monumentum aére perrennius. 

A century has passed and time has rolled 
-on unnoticed over the ragged cliffs and glaciers 
of Zanskar, the roof of the world, till another 
Hungarian explorer, animated by a deep love 
towards the Hast and a reverential piety to 
‘the heroes of learning, undertook to trace the 
faltering steps of Alexander Csoma and to 
fix the stages of his self-sacrificing wanderings 
from Kashmir to Zanskar, to Pukhtal and to 
find some unknown data of his life still 
slumbering in the memory of some pious lama 
of Western Tibet. _ | 

Ervin Baktay’s enjoyable book of travels 
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On the Roof of World* is more than a mere 


record of impressions and reminiscences. The 


author who has qualified himself through 
numberless years for Indian studies, is not 
an external observer of appearances and facts, 


but tries to imbibe the spirit which underlies 


them and descends into the depth of social 
phenomena in their real and symbolistic 
aspects. With philosophic trend of mind 
and with an easy and pictorial style he carries 
the reader along with him on the evergreen 
meadows andislands of Kashmir, on the fan- 
tastically dreary rocks and ravines of Ladak 
and opens before him vistas of the past and 
lets him peep into the warm and pious heart 
of the Moravian missionaries of Leh who,’ 
among a hardened race of men, radiate human: 
love and true religious conviction. 

Apart from the instructive description of 
the country and its-inhabitants, social customs, 
like polyandry of the Buddhists in Western 
Tibet, the book’ enriches our knowledge about 
those monotonous days which Csoma spent in 
the rock-bound monasteries of Zangla and 
Pukhtal. The author’s pilgrimage’ to these 
places which Csoma visited ‘a century ago as 
the first European is described with a 
plasticity worthy of being. rendered iuto 
English. 

It was on the summit of a high, barren 
hill, across a brook that he first caught a 
glimpse of the monastery of Zangla. Its peak 
was still aglow with reddish glare of the 


‘sinking sun which darted its last rays through 
‘a cut of the opposite ridge as if to réveal to him 


the Hungarian pilgrim, the first Tibetan home of 
Alexander Csoma, surrounded by this mystical 
halo. In a few minutes the slowly. rising 
shadows drowned the monastary into a flood 
of darkness and extinguished this glamour of 
salute. He stood at the brook and speechlessly, 
deeply moved, looked up to the cliff which 
silently. sank into obscurity. There the 
Siculian scholar lived, these stones here still 
remember his footsteps. After hundred and 
six years another Hungarian wanderer was 
treading the rocky path at the foot of the hills. . 
After the fatiguing toils of a long day’s. 
march and a scanty meal be went to bed with a 
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-n queer inexpressible feeling, as if a ghost had - 


fluttered nearby his tent, and the ghost of a 
much suffering great man had come to meet 
with a dumb oreeting the messenger of a 
nation struggling for life. 

Baktay looked after those old men who 
still might remember some stories about 
Csoma or “Skander Beg” as he was called 
by his Tibetan contemporaries. He soon 
' found an aged, broken man who was carried 
into his presence. It took some time till 
Tsan Raptan, the oldest man in the village 
could compute the years of his age according 
to the eyclical system of the Chinese. He might 
have been between seventy-five and eighty-five. 
At the author’s question he slowly related 
what he had heard from his father and his 
grandfather who knew Csoma personally. It 
is evident that the memory of Csoma is still 
alive in Zangla. Tsan Raptan’s father used 
to show him the room in which “the wise man 
of Rum” lived: The old man mentioned the 
names of Sangya Pun-Tsog, the teacher of 
_Csoma and of Kunga. Choslegs, the great 
“ Lotsawa who used to come and visit Csoma 
from Dzongkul and initiated him into the 
lore of- Bod-Chos, Tibetan religion. He 
remembered that Csoma did not tolerate the 
open fire in his room which spread an unbear- 
able smoke and prevented his reading. He 
also spoke of another European visitor who 
was at Zangla at the same time with Csoma, 
but this item must needs have arisen from 
some misunderstanding and no record confirms 
it. : 
The monastery which rises close to the 
_ top of the hillis several hundred years old. 
. It isa two-storied typical Tibetan gompa, 
“unspeakably solitary and dreary. As. they 
ascended the rickety stairs, deep silence and 
desolation surrounded them. The monks have 
abandoned the building long ago—the poor 
` village could not support “them—only one 
Jama lived init asa guard, in the very cell 
of Csoma. Down in the village, in the castle 
of the Elder, some two more stayed who used 


to perform the religious rites in the abode | 


of the titular Elder, still highly respected by 
his people. The lama conducted the visitors 
through deserted court-yards and corridors 
to the upper floor, Baktay and his 
companions reached an open balcony from 
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ie right faik of which a low door was 
leading into the room of Csoma. The visitors 
must deeply bow when entering the door which 
is hardly four feet high. The cell is nine feet 
by ten feet large. The ceiling can be reached 
by the uplifted hand. On the left wall there 
isa tiny window near to the floor. In the 
centre of the room a wooden column supports 
the thin rafters of the ceiling. The whole room 
is black as well as the walls, the beams shine 
with grease as if made of black ebony. The 
smoke and soot of centuries has impregnated 
them. The fire was usually laid. in the 
floor and smoke could find vent only. 
amid the beams of the ceiling or through the 
door. Itis clear why the Hungarian scholar 
had to dispense with heating: one must be 
born in Tibet to be able to sit in such a sea 
of smoke. 

The bed of the lama was stretched before 
the window and covered with a black yak-fur 
and woollen rugs. Atits end and side, on a 
low Tibetan table, lay some books and writings. 
The room was probably furnished in the 
same style at the time of- Csoma, but for the 
difference that “Skander Beg” had to share it 
with his lama teacher and the servant. There, 
before the tiny one square foot window, sat 
the Hungarian scholar shrouded in woollen 
rugs and sheep fur from morning till eve in 
the frost of the Tibetan winter. "He drew out 
his hands from beneath the fur only when he 
had to turn a leaf or when he lifted his cup of 
salted tea to his lips. It was only when Baktay 
saw with his own eyes the frames of his life 
at Zangla and realized himself the moods of 
that strange, hopeless, inhospitable surround- ` 
ing that he could widerstand the awe-inspiring _ 
fact of reality, the unparallelid force of Csoma’s 
on In such a surrounding which would | 

have driven anybody into despair, he collected 
and arranged 40,000 Tibetan words. In this 
catacomb he hred his dreams, his enthusiastic 
yearning after the search of the cradle of the 
Magyars—in order to answer the task of 
unearthing the knowledge of the Tibetan 
language. From this dark dreary nook 
sprang up and spread out the glorious laurel- 
tree of his world-fame. 

Such a thrill rings ‘through the book of 
Baktay. Ill with malarious fever, with scanty 


provisions and unsatisfactory accoutrement, but ; 
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with an unconquerable will, nourished -by his 
devotion to the memory of the great Siculo- 
Hungarian, he trod from Zangla on to Pukhtal 
monastery in order to glean seme stray 
souvenirs of the past. But in vain! The 
lamas of Pukhtal did not even remember the 
name of Csoma. His fame has outgrown the 
narrow memories of the place where he suffered 
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and worked and now spreads its splendour on > 


the dismal huts of the monastery. Baktay had 
two tablets cut, rough and rugged; and 
engraved with faltering letters an inscription 
commemorating the time which Csoma spent 
amid its bare inhospitable walls: a tribute of 
a solitary wanderer to the memory of a great 
hero of learning. 
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ALICE RETURNS TO WONDERLAND 
By NRITYALAL MOOKERJI 


f 


New MORALIA RECENSION 


_ Find out the cause of this effect, 
Or rather say, the causes of this defect, 
For this effect defective comes by cause. 
: —Heanelet 


EPILOGUE 


© “Do you know,” said my friend Alik 
Pro-cash Gupta, rushing into my room with a 
book in his hand, “that Mr. Saklatwalla is a 
cousin of the late Lord Fisher, that naval 
genius Who took the wind out of the sails of 
Mr. Winston Churchill ?” 

I confessed that even Alik might find it 
too difficult to prove it. 

“Was not Fisher the author of the slogan 
‘Sack the lot, was he not then a Sacklotwala ? 
J wish I had his power. JI would have 
sacked the lot.” 

Accustomed to the sudden rise and fall 
of Alik’s temperature, I asked him, “Who 
has maddened madness this time ?” 

“No, no,” said Alik, “this is a most 
serious matter. This morning a boy was 


reading from his book— 
“We have five senses: 
taste and touch.’ 


‘Wicked urchin, what nonsense are you 
reading, said I. ‘Surely, this is not from your 
text-book.’ | 

‘Sir, yès, sir, said he. ‘It is down. here at 
page 19 and cannot be‘wrong.’ Observing my 
incredulity he made over the book to me. 

To my horror I found the passage in 
the book. I knew what charming faith in 


Sight, HEART, smell, 


€ 


the accuracy of the printed page our students 


have and thought how disastrous such know- 
ledge must be. The boy went on heaping 
coals. of fire on my head. 

‘The Mazla Huzoor has approved it, sir 

‘The Mazla Hoozoor’ ! 
mystified. ‘Six, yes, sir, there is the Burra 
Huzoor, the All-Highest, the Mandarin. Then 
comes the Mazla, who approves books, and 
below him are Chhota Huzoors, who make 
visitations from time to time.’ 


On looking at the book, sure enough 
I found the imprimatur of the Huzoor, 
‘Approved by X. Y. Z. of Bengal, Calcutta 
Gaxette, 11. 11. 267 
I was turning the leaves and found funny 
errors on page after page, strewn thick as 
Vallambrosa’s leaves. 
Pages 20 and 21, for a taste— 
_ ‘Karim, can you tell me the name of this 
road? Perhaps you DON’T...Is there any such 
bridge in our native village? Surely not. There 


is a POLE made of bamboo on the small river 
that ARE FLOWING round our village.’ 


“This man,” said Alik, “is not clever 
enough to borrow,things from English Readers. 
and pass them off as the genuine stuff. He 
must needs put in his merderies and then 


‘we have the jackdaw sticking out of the 


peacock’s feathers.” l 
I told Alik that this was like the story of 
the Eastern magician and his servant who 
was too clever by half. 
“What was that ?” asked Alik. 


said. I, completely ` 


‘A 
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“The servant stole his wand and summoned 
spirits from -the vasty deep. He had not 
observed that his master used the left hand 
in doing so. The spirits, thus irregularly 
summoned, came and tore him to pieces.” 

“Far from punishing him, the spirits 
summoned by the author,’ observed Alik, 
“will scatter largesse to author and publisher. 

“Let us turn to page 16, “Our Parents.’ ” 

“Spare me this double-distilled ambrosia,” 

se ; 
said I. o 
“No. This is a jewel of a poem. 
My father, my mother, I know 
I cannot your kindness repay ; 
But I hope, as I older grow, 
I shall learn your command to obey, 
You loved me before I could TELL 
Who it was that so tenderly smiled, 
But now that I know it so well, 
I should be DUTIFUL CHILD, 
IT am sorry that ever I should, 
Be naughty, and give you pain, 
I hope I shall learn to be good, 
And so never GRIN you again. 
What a mischievous monkey, this moral 
urchin must have been—grinning at parents ! 


And this precious volume has run through 


three editions in two years.” 
I waited to hear no more but fied. The 
same night I must have had a dream or what 


was it, ‘est g Arar a aRt a’ (Dream or illusion 
or confusion of mind) ? 


PROLOGUE 
LIGAT IN DARKNESS 


The afternoon was warm and the tinkling 
of the sheepbells and the buzzing of the bees 
made Alice feel drowsy. She had scarcely 
closed her eyes when she found herself in a 
huge ugly building. There was a buzz of 
voices in the street below and the tinkling 
of tram-car bells. Alice was hardly surprised 
to find that the White Rabbit was her Cicer- 
one, this time in a green waistcoat. 

In a comfortably furnished room a man 
was sitting before a roll-top desk and 
writing assiduously on a piece of foolscap. 

“Who is this ?” asked Alice. 

“Hush, not so loud. Though he cannot 
see us, we may not disturb his writing, on 
which the fate of the land of Moralia hangs. 
He is no other than the Dee Pee,’ said the 
White Rabbit. 

“The Dee Pee ?” 


yor 
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“Phe Doctor -of Poetry, as well as the 
Driver of Pedagogues.” © ` 

“But to whom is he writing with so much 
attention, as if his very life depended upon 
it 2”? -- : 

“To himself.” 

“To himself ? How silly P” 

“Not at all my little miss. As a superior 
he is writing to his subordinate, and he 
happens to be both superior and subordinate.” 

“Curiouser and curiouser,” chortled Alice. 
How can a man be his own superior as well 
as his own subordinate ? How can-a man be 
his own grandfather? There is a riddle 
like that.” ; : 

“The Dee Pee is the Dummy Secretary to 
the Mandarin as well. Now the Dummy 
Secretary is the immediate superior of the 
Dee Pee. He is the post-office through 
whom that Demogorgon, the Mandarin, sends 
his messages to the Dee Pee. The Dummy 
Secretary takes the poor Dee Pee severely 
to task and the Dee Pee hits back smartly. 
His face is aglow with smiles just now. He 
has just thought of a smart retort to his own 
charges. ‘Ain’t I ’cute, thinks he. He fights 
in bright fields and every D. O. catches some 


‘gleams of glory and gazette after gazette 


blesses his name and fame.” 

“The D. O.—the distinguished order ?” 
asked Alice, who had grown up since we saw 
her last in Wonderland. | 

“No,—the Dummy Orders. The Dee Pee 
is two things rolled into one, a Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde business, in fact. But, unlike 
Mr. Hyde -the only thing he murders is the 
King’s English, No doubt, he is in his 
‘second person’ now. Hope elevates and joy 
brightens his crest. He is now approving’ a 
book.” 

“Approving ?” 

“Yes, proving that every boy and girl 
of Moralia must buy a copy of the book or 
woe unto their schools.” 

“What a naughty dummy secretary,” said 


Alice. “But what can he do ?” 
“He is no longer the Secretary. That 
functionary has vanished into thin air. We 


see before us the D.P., the driver of peda. 
gogues. If he says to a school: ‘I don’ 
recognize it, then everybody must pretend t 
see no school there. Every child musi 
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shudder thrice when he passes “by it and give 
the blood-curdling yell of the Cherokee 
Indians or dance the Birbhum Rai-Bishe 
martial dance set to musie by the D. P.” 

“But does not anyone back up the 
schools ?” 

“No, all are mightily afraid of the horn 
of the Unicorn which backs up the Dee Pee 
more often than not. The lion, however, 
keeps the Unicorn on short commons and so 
tames the noble beast. Thus 

The lion and the unicorn 
Fighting for the gown ; 
The lion beat the unicorn 
All round the town. 


But even, as it is, the unicorn is a fearful 
wildfowl.” 

“Poor half-starved thing,” said Alice. 

“Don’t waste your pity,” said the White 
Rabbit.. “The unicorn has fearful presses to 
which he subjects the youth of the country. 
Very few can stand more than the first and 
second degrees of pressure. But the more 
Venturesome among them pass through the 
third degree, sad wrecks of humanity with 
sunken eyes and drooping shoulders.” 

“But what does the long-suffering youth 
gain by it?” 

“A scroll of parchment, nothing else.” 

“And what may be the value of it?” asked 
Alice, more in wonder than ever. 

“That is not an easy nut to crack.” 

“However,” added the Rabbit sententious- 
ly, “what song the sirens sang, or what name 
Achilles assumed when he hid himself among 
women, though puzzling questions, are not 
beyond all conjecture. But three centuries 
ago the great Bard of Avon, who was a 
prophet, foresaw what would happen. Hamlet 
asks Horatio, = 

‘Ts not parchment made of sheep-skins 7 

Horatio, ‘Ay, my lord, of calf-skins, too.’ 


Hamlet. ‘They are sheep and calves which seek 
out assurance in that,’ 


“Those who hold the parchment-degrces 
and those who employ them alike know this 
bitter truth to their cost.” 

“Nay, in some cases the holder finds at long 
last that the Bard was a Seer when he wrote, 

Is not this a lamentable thing, that of the skin 

of an innocent lamb should be made parchment? 


that parchment being scribbled o’er, should undo 
a man?” 
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“How interesting! Now I understand,” 
said Alice, “what people mean when they say 
that Vates means-both Prophet and Poet.” 

Alice with fearful glee now saw how books 


were approved by the D. P. In answer to 


his bell an orderly came and, when he pointed 
with his finger, put the Seal of Approval on 
the book, which happened to be a Reader 
published by the Make-Dummy Company. 

“But he did not read a single line of the 
book,” objected Alice. oo 

“That is not necessary for approval. The 
E. B. C. has seen to it that the number of 
pages and the quality of printing and paper 
are all in accordance with Rule 42. Don’t 
you remember how the .King of Hearts tried 
to floor you with this very rule? But nobody 
cares what the book contains—and the more 
the pranks of the Imp of the Perverse the 
better.” 


“What is the E. B. C. ?” 
“Those whose books are approved call it. 
the Ever Blessed Committee and those, not 


` so fortunate, prefer to call it the Execrably 


Bad Committee. Look, the D. P. is on the 
horns of a dilemma.” 

The D. P. was muttering to himself in an 
undertone, important—unimportant—unimpor- 
tant-important, as if he were trying which 
word sounded best. 

The White Rabbit explained that in case 
of doubt he approves or disapproves a book 
by trying this white magic. The D. P.isa 
firm believer in ‘take care of the sounds and 
the sense will take care of themselves,—a. 


converse of a favourite proverb of the 
Duchess in Wonderland. 
In answer to a ring, a typist came in. To 


her the D. P. said, “Come, come, I am in the 
poetic vein just now. Let us answer Mr. 
Pinch and Company,” and he began to whistle’ 
a tune. 
“Who is Mr. Pinch ?” questioned Alice. 

The White Rabbit informed her that he 
was a schoolmaster, a hungry, needy, hollow- 
eyed wretch, a living-dead man.* “Observe,” 
said he, “the D.P. is really a kind man,a 
Dr. Jekyll even when he meets a deputation, 
but now—” 


The Doctor of Poetry was dictating—- 


* The Comedy of Errors. 
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Starveling, if our bemused eyes” 
Wink at thy damned lot, 
"T is because Retrenchment dries 
The tongue which we’ve ali got. 
Grumblers lantern-jaw’d and proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeance due, 
Fat berths be on us bestowed, | 
Dirty cuts wait for you. 

In the veranda a gruff voice was singing — 


“He thought he saw a big doctor, 
Descending from the bus, 

He looked again and found it was 
A hippop otamus. 

If this orld stay to dine, he said, 
There won’t be much for us.’ 


“Who is making that infernal racket ?” 
asked the irate Dee Pee. 


“One of your guards, Sir,’ said the 
typist. 

“Let him,” said the D.P., now thoroughly 
mollified. “He means no harm, poor man. 


Did he mean me?” said he, turning to the 
typist. 

“Oh, no sir,” cooed she sweetly. “A D.P. 
must have the hide of arhino and that no 
hippo has,” she added in a low voice. | 

Alice wanted to hear no more and she 
came out followed by her guide. 

“Where do these Dee Pees come from, 
and how are they selected ?” said she. 

“T cannot answer that question very well, 
but one was appointed much on the principle 
by which the cowherds at Athelney discovered 
that their guest Alfred must be the king. 
He was fit for nothing else.” 

Alice now found herself in a large hall 
with costly appointments. On one side was 
a huge ‘mirror which might have been used 
at one and the same time by more than a 
dozen persons as big as the Hippo Doctor. 

Alice noticed some antique lettering 
below it: 


“The Mirror of Venus” 

“What can such a mirror be for?” her 
query was no sooner formed in her mind 
than it was answered by her guide, who said : 
“Sometimes when 
likes to see himself as others see him. That 
treat man plays the three acts of Raphaels 
ee in a minute. 


Act. J. He seeks himself. 
Act. II. He finds himself (in the mirror). 


the Mandarin comes, he 
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Act. IIL. He surpasses himself when he 
strikes an attitude before the 
mirror. 


He calls his dummy Secretaries together 
when he goes to the mirror. He singles out. 
somebody for distinction. “Oh, Dee Pee 
dear,” he says, “i didn’t know we were so 
nice to look at. Surely we are beantiful.” 

“Your High Serenity,’ says the D.P., 
proud at being taken notice of, “there is no 
doubt of it. We are much nicer than Burne- 
Jones’s picture there.” 

Here Alice looked at a reproduction of 
that master and burst out into incontrollable 
laughter. 

“Stop, stop, you are too young to do your 
first hysterics. At any moment the Mandarin: 
may be announced,” counselled her Mentor, 
but it was no use. So he took her away 
before Alice could see a tithe of the wonders 
there. But Alice picked up a pair of 
spectacles which was on a table with the 
direction ‘WEAR ME’. 

They passed by the emergency exit which. 
bore the legend 

When your Mentor says, Obey, 
Do not loiter, do not stay. 


Wait not for ‘nother tick, 
Leg it, leg it, bally quick. 


Her guide explained that the exit had 
to be used by unpleasant visitors. 

Alice now found herself in a room where,. 
the White Rabbit informed her, an examina- 
tion was going on. 

She was deeply interested and asked, 
“Who are they and what are they going to. 
be examined in ?” 

“Oh, school teachers. In cooking.” 

She found the teachers were all men. 
“I suppose” said she, “the D.P. is an admirer 
of Shaw and insists upon every man and 
boy learning cooking and sewing.” 

“Oh, no, they are learning to cook 
accounts, to fill in account forms and to- 
account for the sum of 999 which must be 
spent by every school every month or it will 
get the sack from the sweet Doctor of 
Poetry.” 

“But if they have not such a sum . to 
spend ?” 


# The Mirror of Venus: by Sir E. Burne-Jones. 


“gave Alice a queer view of the room. 
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“Not have such a sum to spend, my little 
‘miss !- They must have, if they have learnt 
anything of cooking. A good cook can make 
ten dishes out of a nettle top.” 

. The specs which she had put on now 
One 
of the men was an improper and another a 
~vulgar fraction. A third, whose monotonous 
voice droned, was a bluebottle. She hastily 
-doffed the spectacles which had given her such 
‘a funny look. : 


i. Alice now found that she had become 
.as large as life. 


She was afraid that the 
D. P. who had come to the room might 
notice her. O! how she longed for the 
emergency exit! But the D. P. bore down 
upou her like a heavy galleon upon a skiff. 

“Who are you? Wedo not suffer little 
-children here,’ thundered. the driver of 
pedagogues. 

In- truth the D. P. was afraid of children, 


-for he did not understand them. 


“Please,” said Alice, somewhat flustered, 


“J have seen so many wonders today, I cannot 


be sure who I am.” 
‘Repeat, Mary Had a Little 
commanded the Doctor of Poetry. 
Alice folded her hands and in a voice 
‘which sounded strange to her recited thus : 
Mary had a little d—n, 
Albeit with heart of snow ; 
And when she was all alone, 


Lamb, 
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Out would the word go. 

It came cut in the school one day, 
That was against the rule, 

Tt made the children laugh and play 
To her a d—n at school. | 


“What makes Mary love the word so ?” 
The little children cry, 
‘Oh Mary is a Modern Maid you know, 
That’s the reason why.’ 

“T am afraid it is not all right,” said little 
Alice. 

“All right! Itis all wrong. And this in 
Moralia! What are things coming to? What 
will the All-High Serenity say ? Don’t you 
know that the word with a big D is verboten* 
here,” said the D. P., conveniently forgetting 


_ his poetical epistle to’ Mr. Pinch. 


“What is ‘verboten’?” asked poor Alice 
in dismay. 

“Everything is verboten in this land of 
Moralia. That is the first word to be taught 
and the last to be forgotten. Guards—” 


Alice was frightened. She knew not what 
the guards would do to her. The bluebottle, 
the improper and vulgar fractions, all craned 
their necks. Would a butterfly. be broken 
on a wheel to please His Most Excellent 
Serenity ? But luckily just then the examina- 
tion bell rang and Alice woke up. 


'# German for ‘forbidden.’ 





TAGORE AS A COMPOSER® - 
By ARNOLD A. BAKE 


‘@ T was a wise act on the part of the Com- 
$ -mittee of this festival to make folk-songs 
‘an item of the complete programme, 


~ -because of two reasons : 


In the first place on account of the general 
importance of folk-songs of which I need 


' not stress at this moment the value for the 


spiritual Efe of the people, which makes it a 
phenomenon of the first magnitude in the 


existence of every country. The connection 


* Address delivered at the General Conference 


Caloutta 26-12-31. 


during the celebration of the Tagore Septuagenary, 


in which I mention folk-song in general today 


-is its influence on art~music. 


Fox Strangways in his Music of Hindo- 
stan, when writing about Raga (page 154). 
says that the Hindu accounts acknowledge 
four sources of Raga,—admittedly the backbone 
of Indian music, namely: first, local tribal 
songs ; second, poetical creations ; third, the 
devotional songs of the mystics ; and fourth, 
the labours of the scientific musicians. ioe 

It is a pity that he does not state his 
sources, for that would have been of enormous 
interest, but we may safely accept that his 


t 


sources were reliable, considering the standard 
of his book and seeing that ‘his statements 
really cover the actual state of things. 

From these four sources two belong prac- 
tically to folk-music, namely, the tribai songs 
themselves and the devotional songs of the 
mystics, who in India most certainly belonged 
very much to the people and sang for the 
people. 

That they contributed to the now classical 
Ragas, is corroborated by tradition and by 
the names of some of the Ragas. 

Tribal melodies, however, are given the 
first place on the list, and that shows a deep 
insight. Indeed, from the Vedic times on- 
wards we find popular melodies adopted and 
adapted for other purposes. A survey of the 
melodies used in the Sama-veda has proved 
beyond doubt, that war—and other songs 
have been drawn into this most holy circle. 
Nor is this process without a parallel in the 
general history of music. A most striking 
instance we find in the church-music of the 
middle ages, where the holy mass very often 
was composed of very popular, well-known, 
worldly songs. Another parallel, somewhat 
crude in form, however, we find in the present 
day practise of the Salvation Army to bring 
their message home to the common people 
oy singing it to melodies known to everyone 
of their hearers. 


So far for religious music; but also in 
worldly music we find it. At least in Europe 
where it is easier to survey the phenomena 
of the past centuries up to the present, we 
find that, whenever art-music went through a 
crisis and was threatened by stagnation in its 
development, the composers found new inspi- 
ration and fresh life from the ever-living 
source of folk-music. Countless are the 
melodies, either pure folk-melodies or other- 
wise directly inspired by them, in the works 
of Beethoven, for instance, whose genius in- 
wugurated a new era, at the time when music 
nigrated from the small circles of con- 
noisseurs at the courts and castles of princes 
and nobles to the larger concert halls, reaching 
She ever-widening circle of the general public. 

As a matter of fact the despise or neglect 
of folk-music always is a sure sign of the 
lecadence of art-music, a sign that the con- 
‘act with its living base is lost. 
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This is the first reason why it was wise: 
on the part of the commitee to include folk- 
songs inthe programme. ‘The second reason. 
was, of course, that-it is impossible to under-- 
stand the figure of Rabindranath Tagore with- 
out the background of Bengali folk-music. 

It is a mistake made regularly in Europe, — 
but perhaps even sometimes in India, that one: 
sees the personality of Tagore too much 
detached from his natural background, where-- 
as his greatness is only enhanced by the-fact. 
that his genius has drawn its inspiration. 
from the very roots of the life of the people: 
of his own country. The outside influences 
have worked more or less like a fructifying, 
rain. 

It would be absurd to deny these outside: 
influences, vzz., Western, or more especially- 
English, on the musical creations of Rabindra-. 
nath Tagore in his youth. No one, born as 
he was in a family so hospitable to all cultural 
currents could have escaped them. To quote: 
the poet’s own idea, if not his exact words : 
“Only the weak are afraid of borrowing, 
because they know that they will never be. 
able to repay their debt in their own coin.” 

This was a thing for which the poet: 
himself certainly needed not be afraid: he 
has repaid his debt, not once, but over and. 
over again, and, what is most important : he. 
has repaid it in his own coin, 

Let us briefly consider the three currents. 
visible inthe poets music. First, Western. 
music, second, classsical Indian music, third, 
folk-music 

Of these three the first mentioned is of 
least importance, notwithstanding the fact. 
that one finds that stressed over and over: 
again. In the first place, the songs ia which. 
distinct Western influences are apparent form. 
a minute minority in the multitude of the. 
poet’s compositions. But there is a more. - 
important fact, yet diminishing the importance 
of such Western influence as there has been, 
namely, that harmony failed to impress the 
poet’s creative genius. His genius is, and 
always has been, purely melodical, whereas. 
harmony undoubtedly forms an integral part. 
of modern Western music. It is characteristic 
that the only Western musice that ever influ-. 
enced the poct’s creations was- the old Irish. 
and old Scotch folk-melodies, that had most. 
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eertainly originated ata time when harmony 
had not yet started its conquering campaign 
in the domain of melody, ata time, conse- 
quently, when the basic affinity of Western 
and Indian music was not ytt so obscured as it 
‘became afterwards. It always must be borne 
in mind that the accompaniment of the old 
folk-songs as we sing them to-day is invari- 
ably a new addition. 

In modern Western music, however, 
harmony, even when not played, has become so 
indispensable, that itis supplied consciously 
or unconsciously by the mind of the player or 
the hearer. 

Consequently we may safely say that an 
influence of modern Western melody without 
its harmony has lost three quarters of its 
importance and must,be beaten easily by pure 
melody. . 

That is the reason why the second current, 
namely classical Indian music, although not 
entirely congenial to the poet’s genius, had 
such an- infinitely more lasting influence. 
‘The wealth of musical variation, the fascina- 
tion of the mystery and charm of the Raga 
maturally captured the mind of the poet from 
his earliest childhood, and notwithstanding 
the fact that he has shaken off the shackles of 
the rigid laws, become unbearable and suffo- 
‘cating in the course of history, its essence 
was imbibed by the poet’s creative mind. | 

The current, however, destined to absorb 
the two previously mentioned, was that of 
the folk-music of his own soil of Bengal, 
Kirtan and Baul or rather Baul and Kirtan. 
It is difficult to say when this influence first 
obtained its sway over the poet’s mind, but 
it seems most probable that the conscious 
absorption must have begun during the time 
of the poet’s sojourn in East Bengal as the 
manager of the family properties—the ‘excee- 
ingly important period of his life between 
his 25th and 40th year. 

Here his genius found the most congenial 
atmosphere for its utterances, here he realized 
the basis on which he could establish. his 
creations with their wonderful unity of words 
and melody—a perfect balance. Henceforward 
the spirit pervading his whole creative activity 
is that of his own soil of Bengal. As to the 
favourite form, the bearer of that spirit, he is 
indebted to the most holy of all classical 
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Indian creations, the Dhrupad, with its re- 
capitulation of the leading idea as expressed 
in the first lines—at the end of each strophe, 
He has, however, toned down the classical 
severity and has modified ‘it by the spirit of 
simplicity inherent to folk-music, so’ typical 
of his creations. 

This.is one of his great contributions : the 
bringing of a wonderful, most balanced form 
within the understanding of all. Another 
contribution to Indian music as a whole is 
that he has re-awakened the sense of unity 
between words and music and the strict 
sense of proportion, both lost in the over- 
whelming passion for detail and flourish so 
characteristic of the later classical. style. 
Never yet perhaps in Indian music the fact 
of a song being a finished thing in itself had 
been put forward so strongly and so cons- 
ciously. The circumstance that melody and 
words are created together, springing from — 
one creative mind, explains sufficiently this 
remarkable unity. The melody expresses the 
essence of the words. Changing it, or adding 
ornamentations and flourish means spoiling its. 
purest sense. Later applied repetitions of 
words or sentences on the other hand, spoil 
the composition and thus blur the purity of 
meaning. 

It is a hard thing here in India, where the 


individual singer is used to a great amount 


of freedom in executing a melody, to have to 
submit oneself. to the genius of the composer 
and to accept the given form as final, but 
there is no other way. Only he, who by the 
closest and most lasting contact with the poet- 
coniposer, has established a kind of intuitive 
unity with the creative mind at work, can 
suggest changes without doing damage, and 
I think nobody will deny that such a unity 
must be an extremely rare phenomenon.. - 
Nobody but Dinendranath Tagore can claim 
that privilege. 

. The means by which this unity in the 
compositions is realized is extremely simple. 
Naturally a purely melodic music will reach 
its ideal by refinements in two directions, 
melody and rhythm. Rhythm has developed 
its countless delicate variations, enhanced by ~ 
cross-rhythm when a drum is played as an 
accompaniment. In the field of melody it is 
the wonderful structure of Ragas and Raginis 
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that has brought a perfection unheard of in 
other countries. By stressing the relative 
importance of the notes of a chosen scale 


with all its refinements of flats and sharps, a 


means has been created by which the finest 
‘emotions of the human soul can find expres- 
sion. | | : 
Tagore has fully understood these possi- 
bilities and has used them, without accepting, 
however, the rigidity, grown through the 
centuries, causing very often the means to be 
regarded as an aimin itself. Such and such 
melody must have such and such leaps, turns 
and niceties, not because of an taner necessity 
but just because the Raga demands it. 

It was a great thing that the poet used the 
refinements of Ragas and Raginis only when 
they expressed what he wanted to express, 
wot when the rales demanded it, irrespective 
of the sense of the words used. 

To take only a few instances : 

How wonderful is the anxious quest of the 
soul for its eternal self expressed in the melody 
of the following song, where words, melody 
and rhythm are closely akin to the Baul 
music of Bengal “ami tare khunje berai.” 


-dakishné” (do not call him). 
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And how deeply moving is the play with 
the flat aud the natural third in the following 
song, where tle natural third gives a glimmer 
of light in the melancholy of the whole. 


“pathé jété dekechhile moré” 


In this way one could reveal hundreds 
of instances. Rhythmically too the riches 
are plentiful. I will just quote one example. 
In the song “shé kon pagol” the quintescence 


_ of the poem is éxpressed by the words “taré 


How delicately 
this phrase has been stressed by its beginning 
just after the strong beat of the bar and 
by prolonging the last note before the words 
are repeated. 


The composer Rabindranath Tagore stands 
before us as a creator of extraordinary indi- 
viduality, but firmly rooted in the past of his 
own country. A figure who by his love for 
and intimate connection with the folk-music 
of his country had indicated the way. toa 
regeneration of Indian music in general, in 
which the best of the old will remain, invigor- 
ated by the ever fresh source of the living 
folk-musie. 
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ENGLISH 
THE PRESENT UNREST IN 
A. K. Ray, M. A. Price 4 Annas, 
the author, 5 Ramapura, Benares, 
& Co., College Street Market, Calcutta. 
This is a small pamphlet and the author has, 
in our opinion, done justice fo his subject. Although 
we may not agree with his conclusions there is no 
doubt that he has given a masterly analysis of the 
true causes of the Indian unrest but we are only 
surprised that there is no mention of the ‘partition 
of Bengal or Lord Curzon. Of the remedies 
suggested the reader should note and compare Mr. 
Ray’s recommendations with those of-the Round 
Table Conference. | Sk 
_ LAKSHMIKANTA. A Chaplier in the Social 
History of Bengal. By A. K. Ray, M. A. Price Re. 1. 
Obiainabie from the author, 5, Ramapura, Benares. 
Goldquin & -Co., College Street Market, Calcutta. 


This small book by Mr. A. K. Ray gives us much 


Obiainable from 
and Goldquin 


food for reflection. The first chapter shows that Hindu 


society is fundamentally different from all other 
societies. The second chapter shows that the modern 
Bengalee is really an exotic in Bengal and “that the 
majority of its inhabitants are a complex race,—a 
conclusion round which. there is much: controversy: 
‘Chapter five tells us how in- the Mogul period 
- merit and loyal service’ were: rewarded by the 
Emperors, irrespective of caste, creed and colour: 
The chapter on Kulinism. -is’ undoubtedly the most 
highly interesting chapter: in: the book.. That it 
involved the highest development of thé- law of 
engenics=vould come to most people as a revelation. 
Chapter eight. incidentally gives us an acconat -of 
the foundation’ of Calcutta as the- chief town of 
early British enterprise; and the subsequent chapters 
illustrate how réligion moulded everyday life of 
the Hindu and was idstrumental in bringing about 
social and economic progress and prosperity. 

On the whole we think the book is very well 
written and that it should be read not merely by 
‘tthe antiquarian but by every lover of history- and 
religion. — gt 

| Bum CHANDRA CHATTERJEE 


INDIA—By | 


BRYCE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY : Published. bis 


the Popular Publishers, Baranagor, Calcutta. Priče 6 


annas. 


This small, dictionary contains withini’ the 
very limited space of 100 pages over 14,000 words. 
A simple and easy perpetual calendar worked 
out by an Indian has also been incorporated.. 
The calendar will be found very helpful for verification 
of past dates. Students and educated people who- are 
likely to consult a dictionary for spelling and meaning 
of words will find this handy volume useful for - 
ready reference. 


HINDU CUSTOMS IN BENGAL: By Basanta 
Coomar Bose, M. A, B. L. Published by the Book 
Company Lid., 4-4 A, College Square, Calcutta. Price 
One Rupee. 

The author has done, well in  retording and 
describing the customs that prevailed in Bengal half 
a century ago; many of which -have already become. 
obsolete. He has tried to avoid the religious- aspect -of 
the beliefs as:far as possible: and has stated -the facts 
as they are..- The knowledge is derived from the 


‘author's exporience:’ He arranges and discusses the © 


customs under‘such heads, as -pregnancy and birth, 
rice-taking, holy thread, marriage, ete. The materials | 
will be of value to the future writers of social history 
of Bengal. | oe 


-BELECI SPEECHES OF . PONNAMBALAM 
RAMNATHAN: | Edited by Sudhansu - Basu and 
printed by “The Ceylon Dariy News” Press. ae 


_ This is the first volume of the speeches delivered 
between 1879 and 1929 by the Hon’ble Sir Ponnam- 
balam Ramnathan, the Sir Surendranath of Oeylon. 
He was the representative of the Tamil and- Tamil- 
speaking inhabitants of Ceylon in the Legislative 
Council from 1879-1892, and the speeches contained im 
the present volume refer mainly to’ that period. He __ 
represented the educated Ceylonese of the Island “ 
within and outside the Council -of and on. He was 
one of the elected representatives of the reformed new 
Cotincil of Ceylon during 1924-29. Volumes II and IIE 
are to follow. The speeches are interesting and the 
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readers will be entertained by following the facts of 
-contemporary history. 


VEDANTASARA OF SADANANDA WITH 
INTRODUCTION, TEXT, ENGLISH TRANSLA- 
TION AND COMMENTS: By Swami Nikhilananda, 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavatı, Almora, Himalayas, 1931, 
pp. i-vi +129. Price Re. 1. as 4. 

The missionary zeal of the Swamis of present-day 
Adyaita-Vedanta schools, which has inspired 
‘monographs of the kind under review, could not be 
‘directed, if we might observe without. meaning to be 
impertinent, to more profitable channels. Of all the 
‘diverse gifts to suffering humanity, dissemination of 
knowledge, particularly, of the very cream and essence 
hereof, Vedantism, is in the-words of the great 
Swan of hallowed memory, the highest conceivable. 
m furtherance as it were of this very teaching of the 
Master, the author of this booklet in question has 
-chosen such a well-known manual of the Vedanta, 
for the purpose of translation and annotation, as is 
‘pest calculated to the ends of a Vedantic culture in 
‘the widest commonalty spread. Indeed, there could be 
no happier selection for the purpose. The Vedaniasara, 

as the author rightly premises in the Introduction, ‘is 
‘out an introduction to standard works such as those 
‘of Gaudapada, Sankara, Padmapada, Hastamalaka, 
‘Sureswaracharya, Sarvajnatmamuni, Vachaspati Misra, 


Sri Harsha, Chitsukhacharya and Vidyaranya, to all. 


of which the author has made references in his book.’ 
in point. of fact, the Vedantasara, or the quintessence 
of the Vedanta, as the name implies is the very 
epitome or microcosm of the entire literature of the 
Vedanta. Comprehending as it does, the main findings 
of the Vedanta on different counts—psychological, 
epistemological or metaphysical—it may legitimately 
claim to present a synoptic view of the Vedanta 
_ philosophy as a whole. | 

In strict keeping with the ideal of a missionary 
enterprise, the author has set about the task of 
placing ‘before the public some of the special features 
of the excellent commentaries on it, which are not at 
present accessible to those that do not know Sanskrit.’ 


The most welcome feature of the Introduction is that 


sense of balance and proportion in the author, which, 
in attempts of this kind, is more honoured in the 
‘breach than in the observance thereof. Accordingly, 
‘introductions to treatises of this type, which are 
‘asually overgrown with learned technicalities or 
‘historical scholarship, become in effect hopeless tangles 
‘that resist all advance through them into the heart 
‘of the subject matter in question. The 
reader who is thus introduced fails, in the end, to 
et any decent introduction whatsoever, and so fails 
%0 see the wood for the trees. 
introduction—which, within the 
-six pages, presents all the relevant points—but in the 
body of the text as well, the same sense of balance 
and moderation evinces itself all through. So far as 
‘we have seen, the translations have been executed with 
- scrupulous honesty, and the annotations will eminently 
serve the purpose for which they have been designed— 
which, unfortunately enough, annotations 
kind do not always accomplish. The get-up of the 
< book as a whole is all that could possibly be desired. 
' While we are in hearty agreement with the 
observations of the author as embodied in the 
introduction, we are yet bound to take notice of one 
important strand of thought as it occurs therein. It 
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unsuspecting 


It is not only in the 
short compass of 


of this 


may Indeed be conceded that the Vedanta ‘rests 
ultimately on the light of Reason (Buddht), a fact 
which naturally appeals to all rationally inclined 
minds, in every part of the world? When, however, 
one is in the same strain, persuaded to believe that 
‘so long as the knowledge of Brahman is sought with 
the help of Sruti (Revelation) and Yoga, a Guru or 
an enlightened teacher is an indispensable necessity, 
the rationalistic appeal that is claimed on behalf of 
the Vedanta is sure to suffer a set-back thereby. 
It is, admittedly, ‘the orthodox way’, but it is to the 
modernist, that is say, to the unorthodox way that 
the appeal may, in all conceivability, be said to lie, 
So far as the latter is concerned, the unquestioned 
authority of an infallible book is athing of the past. 
One should have thought that the Guru as the 
infallible man,—as a ‘knower of the Truth’—had long 
been left behind us as being the last outpost in the 
philosophic pilgrim’s progress from authority to 
freedom. It is, of course, no use dogmatizing on the 
oint ; for, it is, after all, a matter of opinion. No 
oubt our author has, in the light of his own 
spiritual enlightenment, discovered a solution of the 
age-long conflict between Rationalism and Revelationism. 
But so long as our author does not let the ladder 
down, for the profane and uninitiate to ascend to his 
spiritual altitude and share his point of view, the 
two would continue to stand out in their bold. 
antagonism with one another. Accordingly, in the 
interest of a satisfactory settlement of this thorny 
question, something more than the mere itpse dixit of 
the author is called for. 

S. K. Das 


MYTH, NATURE, AND INDIVIDUAL: By 
Frank Baker. George Allen and Unwin Lid., 1931 
Pp. 135. 5s net. 


The writer who is apparently a new entrant 
into the field of serious literature will have to pay 
the penalty of unbounded ambition. . Within the 
narrow compass of 135 pages, of which not less 
than 18 pages are filled with references, he has 
attempted to exhibit a knowledge not only of most 
European languages but also of most of the sciences, 
philosophy, anthropology, art and religion, “This 
knowledge he has further interspersed with an impres- 
sive array of quotations, from writers all over the 
world, including Radhakrishnan and Coomaraswamy 
(wrongly spelt). The impression produced upon the 
reader is one of bewilderment at shadowy faces 
flitting through a mist, of a mosaic work constructed 
upon no plan except that of utilizing a number 
of favourite quotations in an epigrammatic setting. 
To Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Vaihinger and Spengler, 
the author is most indebted for his leading thoughts, 
and to the first one for his style also. There are 
‘brilliant patches here and there, which makes the reader 
regret all the more- that the author did not use 
his undoubted literary abilities to produce a piece 
of coherent and constructive thinking, _ 

The title of the book gives very little indication 
of the contents, the last item (individual) receiving 
practically no treatment at any length. The main 
thesis of the book in the first part (which is more 
chaotic than the second) is to establish the purposive 
character of -art, magic and social rites, and to 
vindicate the use of fictions and myths in construc- 
ting schemes of interpretation. In the second part 
the writer attempts with more success a relation 
between myth and aesthetics, of space and time, 
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of image and music. Here he attempts to show 
how myth, which is pre-eminently subjective, passes 
over into science which is objective in character, 
and how motion and time act as mediating agents 
for artistic creation. The coneluding section which 
deals with the relation between music and image 
is more lucid than the rest of the book, but has 


very little to do with the main subject matter of 


' the thesis. The statement (p. 89) that dream-states 
have, predominantly, an affective colouring and the 
proposition (p. 87) that Indians accept dreaming 
and waking life as equally valid are decidedly one- 
sided and the first one is probably untrue if the 
Freudians are to be trusted in their analysis of 
dreams. 


The reviewer has no doubts about the extensive 


reading habits of the author and his powers of 
expression : his only regret is that the writer should 
forget that the licence of obscurity and  epigram 
which is permitted only to distinguished writers 
like Nietzsche is not allowable to others and that 
rather than force the readers to follow his terse, 
allusive and spasmodic style he should elaborate 


things for greater coherence and intelligibility to 


find willing readers. 
H. D. BHATTACHARYYA 


COLLECTED GEOMETRICAL PAPERS : Part 

Ll, by Syamadas Maukhopadhyaya, Professor of Pure 

Mathematies, Calcutta University, Caleutia University 

as acne Quarto, pp. vi+159-295, 1931. Price 
s. 3-8, | 


The volume under review contains altogether nine 
papers of which the two most recent have been pub- 
jished in 1931, and the other seven, between 1909 and 
1915. Ihe former deal with topological subjects and 
are illustrative of the author’s new methods in geo- 
metry. The latter deal with Differential Geometry of 
Curves in an N-Srace, and are illustrative of the 
author’s new methods in analysis. 

The former have been published in Germany and 
Japan and have been already reviewed in the Zentral- 
blait für Mathematik, and have thus become widely 
known in the mathematical world. The latter have 
been published in Calcutta and are as yet not much 
known in the mathematical world. ‘Indeed, Professor 
Hayashi regrets, that most. of Professor Mukhopa- 
dhyaya’s valuable papers h&ve remained unknown till 
now and hopes that the publication of the Collected 
Papers will raise his position in geometrical research. 

We will first consider the two most recent papers 
of the author in which he has used ‘methods which 
have most deservedly drawn the admiration of 
eminent mathematicians. These methods, observes 
Professor Levi-Civita, are deep and penetrating and 
_ yet can be appreciated by a general reader of mathe- 
matical papers. Some of tbe problems which the 
author has-tackled by easy geometry, would require 
analysis of a high order to solve and even then the 
solutions would be less general. 

Professor Mukhopadhyaya’s work is not merely an 
exercise in valuable new methods. It is rich in new 
theorems and new concepts. Some of these latter 
may be mentioned. The concept of orders of inci- 
dence fitly replaces the older concept of orders of con- 


tact, which is less suited to precise geometrical 
handling.  IJnterlockability is a valuable new idea. 


‘drlerstiality and adventiousness are happy terms, 
involving a wealth of ideas. The concept of similarity 
of intersection ranges is the most powerful concept in 
the work of the author and is of high topological 


- Wolfgang Lents (Deutsche Buch-Gameinsehaft, 
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importance. Possible Circles of Curvature is a happy 
concept which is sure io go into general use. 

We will next briefly consider the papers on Diff- 
erential Geometry, which cover an extensive ground. 
The methods employed by the author ate based on 
what he calls parametric coefficients. These are a 
class of invariants and co-variants intrinsically connec- 
ted with a Curve in-an N-Spacc. He uses an umbral 
notation aud the analysis is purely determinantal. 
He has evolved a new class of determinants of which 
he has made powerful and elegant use. He has 
constructed a table of coeficients in the expansions 
of the » co-ordinates of a curve as power-serles in 
s, up to those of the ninth power,--a table of 
reference of immense value to future investigators 
and a monument of patient work by the author. 
One peculiar feature of the methods of the author 
is that results in N-dimensions are obtained with 
the same or even greater ease than with what one 
usually obtains results in two or three dimensions. 

It may be said that Professor Mukhopadbyaya 
is at his best in his topologieal papers of which 
the extended minimum theorems paper which is 
first in the volume, is an example. Here he is in 
the zenith of his power as a geometer. He has 
many-more years of brilliant work before 11m _ to 
judge from the vurility of his recent papers. One 
can reasonably hope that in co-operation with 
Professor Blaschke, the master of modern topology, 
whose imminent visit to the Calcutta ee 
is most welcome and opporttne, the author will 
attempt some day a purely geometrical delineation 
of the topology of the space-time world of Einstein, 
a work which Professor Blaschke as a supreme 
analyst appears to have in view in the expected 
fourth volume of his Vorlesungen. 

Credit is due to the staff of the Calcutta University 
Press for the fine and almost faultless printing of 
a mathematical work in which there is a high 
amount of symbolic matter. 

GURUDAS BHAR 


GERMAN 


‘AUF DEM DACH DER WELT: MIT PHONO- 


GRAPH UND KAMERA BEL -VERGESSENEN 
VOLKERN DES PAMIR /On the Roof of the 
World : Wath Phonograph and Camera’ amongst 
the forgotien inhabitants of the Pamir). By Dr. 
Berlin. 
4.90 Retchmarks), 


With modern facilities for travel and greater 
accessibility of the different parts of the world, 
it is nob easy for travellers and naturalists 
to find such interesting and virgin areas as the 
Pamirs for their studies. The Pamir region, which 
the geographers from times immemorial have rightly 
described as the “roof of the world,’ lies in Centrak 
Asia on a vast plateau surrounded by high, snow- 
clad and little explored mountain ranges. To the 
north of this plateau lie the majestic Hindu Kush 
Ranges— the highest mountain ranges of Russia, 
while all round its base are seattered the fertile 
oases of Turkistan; these fertile regions in past 
ages were the seats of a high grade of culture 
and are of special interest for historians and * 
ethnologists. At tbe present day the entire area 
constitutes the Tajikistan Union in the Union of 
Russian Soviet Republics ; it consists of mountain 
steppes varying in, altitude from 10,000 to 18,000 feet, 
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inhabited by the nomad ‘Tajiks, while the valleys 
in between are inhabited by poor, hardworking 
agricultural tribes such as the Kirgiz, the Turkoman 
and the Uzbegs. 

In 1928 a scientifie expedition jointly organized 
by several Russian and German Societies was sent 
to the Pamirs mainly for the geographical explora- 
tions of North-West Pamirs. Dr. Leniz, the author 
of the work under review, formed one of the party, 
and devoted himself to an -exhaustive study of the 
Tajiks. The chief interest of the Tajik tribes hes in 
the fact that they are a race of Indo-Germanic 
origin, which in the remote past inhabited not only 
the entire Pamir region, but also the greater part 
of Central Asia. The territory occupied by them, 
however, was later greatly reduced asa result of 
the conquests of the mighty Turks, and the tribes 
have either died out or been absorbed by the in- 
vaders ; as a pure stock they are found at the 
prescot day in the more inaccessible mountain 
ranges only. | 

This book by Dr, Lentz differs from other similar 
works of travel in that there is not merely a chrono- 
logical account of the journeys and the progress 
made by the expedition from day to day, but it 
contains a very clear and interesting account of the 
area and the tribes visited. It gives the readers a 
clear vision, resulting in a close acquaintance with 
the country and its inhabitants. The Asiatic continent 
is treated in the work with the eye of an artist 
The clear-cut pictures are free ftom pedantry and 
the rhythm in the descriptive account is quite 
unobtrusive. The little artistic and literary tonches 
in the accounts of the inhabitants, their old civiliza- 
tion and the natural history of the surroundings in 
which they live keep the reacler’s interest alive. 

The work is well illustrated and beautifully 
got up, and the historic map on the cover of the 
book adds to its charm. 

BAINIPRASHAD 


BENGALI 


KAVYE RABINDRANATH: By Vasvapati 
Chaudhuri. Sarat Chandra Chakravarty and Sons, 
Calcutta. 


Kaoye Rabindranath or Rabindranath in _ his 
poetry, as the title implies, is an appreciative 
survey of the poetry of Rabindranath in its different 
aspects. The authors manner of presenting the 
subject may be best indicated by the divisions and 
names of chapters in thé book. Rupajayat, ‘the world 
of forms’ or ‘the sensuous world’ and Arupa, the 
supersensuous, or the world of ideas are the main 
divisions ; the first is further sub-divided into (0) 
nature and (#2) woman ; the second is introduce 
by a separate chapter which has for its title: ‘Towards 
the supersensuous.’ The book is not simply a study 
of Rabindranath as a poet, but is an attempt to set 
forth Rabindranath’s poetic credo, the singularity of his 
poetic vision. This is no doubt a very commendable 
task ; for, there are elements in Rabindranath’s poetry 
which require such elucidation, and to succeed in 
such an enterprise would have meant no little credit 
to any man of letters. l : 

But in tbis book, and particularly in the first part 
of it, the author has failed to carry conviction, owing 
to a. confusion of issues. Contrary to what is 
evidently the main object of his work, he has at the 
very outset plunged into formal discussions about 
species of poetry and their principles ; he has seized 
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upon a very convenient formula hoping thereby to 
make criticism easy, though at the same time he 
restricts its application to ‘nature poetry’ only. All 
nature-poetry (and what of other poctries ?) in order 
to be ‘first-rate, must have in proper fusion the three 
cardinal qualities, eviz., the musical, the graphic, and 
the emotional. A good working formula no doubt. 
He then proceeds to haul up .and dismiss the older 
poets on the ground that they paid very little atten- 
tion to nature; or if they did so at all, they could 
not invest her with the ‘glamour of their own mind.’ 
It will not do to paint nature merely as she is, for, 
except through the poet’s eye she has no beauty. 
Over questions like this, the author rambles on, page 
after page. He cites Hemchandra and finds him 
wanting, because in his poetry nature plays no impor- 
tant part, but only serves as a feeble instigator of 
sentimental moods. He has likewise made short 
work of Biharilal too—the poet, per ewċellence, of 
introspective, intuitive imagination. According to him 
Biharilal has no music, though he has enough picto- 
rial gift | And he quotes only such passages as are 
likely to lend colour to such a hasty and ill-considered 
Judgment. 

The author forgets that no poet can be judged by 
any pre-established standard ; the poetry of every 
poet is to be judged by its own inherent law of inspi- 
ration, and in its entirety. In literary criticism, as 
every modern student of literature is aware, generali- 
zation is as absurd as comparison is odious. Almost 
to the end ot the book the author has, perhaps for- 
the sake of clear thinking, held on to his formula ;. 
but in spite of such caution he has frequently slipped 
into self-contradictions, to wriggle out of which he 
has only added to the wordiness of his arguments. 

But the most ill-conceived portion of the book is- 
the chapter named ‘woman.’ In this the author hag 
invaded the sacred precincts of the poet’s heart, as a 
lover ; here is an analysis of Rabindranath’s attitude- 
towards woman, or, to put it more in accordance with. 
the author’s views, the poet’s ideal of sex-relationship.. 
As he very tersely expresses it—“‘Next to Nature, It 


is woman whom the poet has most ‘enjoyed’.” The- 


poem ‘Uyvashi,’ he tells us, is an unsophisticated 
hymn to the Essential Woman,—the [ternal Feminine. 
He has quoted very many passages, to furnish almost 
a biographical record of the poet's affairs of the heart, 
though of course in the Ideal World. No sentimental 
undergraduate could have done better. " 
It is only in the last portion of his book that 
Mr. Chaudhuri may be said to have achieved some- 
thing. Here he is comparatively unobsessed by any 
preconceived theory or principle ; he has read Rabindra- 
nath’s later poetry with the open niind of a student, 
and has recorded his impressions, not with a view to 
authoritative pronouncements, but te detect, beneath 
their apparent intellectuality, au emotional quality of 
rare poetical value. He has successfully interpreted. 
one aspect of this poetry—this will serve as a helpful 
introduction to such poems as those of qayt and 


qefi His dissertation on Rabindranath’s mysticism, 


however, is neither plausible nor well-reasoned, 
probably because he has not given much thought to 
what mysticism really implies. 

On the whole, the book falls far short of the 
ambitious task the author has set himself. As we have 
said before, he has been too much pre-occupied with 
his own notions about poetry ; he has also taken long 
and unnecessary pains to prove what is self-evident 
and obvious. Hence, not a little of his writing jis- 
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empty and jejune. His critical phraseology too is 
slipshod : for instance, the terms—ayafa, Praafa and 
- sqyqaqfa—have no fixed connotations in the book. The 
English ‘mood’ has its Bengali equivalent in ‘Faraz’, 


which is deplorable, to say the least. There is a re- 
‘freshing naiveté in many of his opinions, which will 
afford no little delectation to his readers. 

Still, we should welcome this book, evenifonly as a 
sign of the growing interest ine Rabindranath’s poetry ; 
besides, in the present paucity of literary criticism 
‘in Bengali, one cannot be too eager to notice such a 
publication. 


MONITLAL MAJUMDAR 


`~ MAHABHARATA : Kashiram Das. Edited by 
Ramananda Chatterji, Prabasi Karyalaya, 120-2, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. Price Rs. 5 only. 


Kashiram Dass Mahabharata is one of the two 
standard works in Bengali—the other being the 
Ramayana of Kirttivasa. 

No work has had so great an influence on Bengali 
‘life or Bengali thought as the two. Ever since 
‘fhe much-abused bat-tala editors brought Kashidas 
‘within easy reach of all people, it has been 
read again and again by all who can read themselves, 
‘and read out to others less fortunate. About five 
‘years ago Sj, Ramananda Chatterji brought out an 
‘edition of the work, nicely got-up and copiously 
‘Gllustrated by the best artists of India. We welcome 
‘this second edition of the work, the value of 
which has been further enhanced by the addition of 
-two introductory papers on the Mahabharata by Prof. 
Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan and on ‘the Maha- 
‘pharata in Java by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
and by the addition of some more happy illustrations, 
coloured and otherwise, altogether 66-in number. The 
edition, we are sure, will have the success it so 

richly deserves. 
Gopat HALDAR 


(Traveller): By Rabindranath Tayore. 
Pages 815, Viseabharati Labrary, 210, Cornwallis 
Street, Caleutta. Price Rs. 2. 


This is a collection of letters ‘written during the 
poet’s visit to Java and a diary of one of his recent 
tours in the West. The reader who expects to find 
in this volume anything that is usually to be found 
in diaries and letters of this sort will have to be 
disappointed, for it contains no interesting record of 
men and events. That sort of thing was written by 
the poet long ago, when he visited England for the 
first ‘time. Here, with all the wisdom of his ripe old 
age, he has picked up one or two items from the 
immense mass of sense impressions that.must have 
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presented themselves before his observant eye—items 
which from the objective point of view might be 
quite trivial—and lighted them up with the brilliance 
of his subjective comments. Herein, in fact, lies the 
poet’s distinctive contribution. It is thus a subjective 
and psychological study, of a more or less universal 
character, which may be read with profit irrespective 
of time and place, which are the merest pegs on 
which the poet hangs his thoughts. The letters on 
Java give us a rather more concrete idea of the people 
they deal with than those on Europe. If at times 
the connecting link between the subject and object 
seems to be somewhat strained, the reader is amply 
rewarded by the brilliant observations from thé 
master’s pen during these digressions of one who, as 


said by a recent author (Meyrick Booth in Woman 
and Society), is one of the finest minds in modern 


literature. For instances, we may cite p. 104 (where 
we are spoken of as adult minors), (Hindus - 
and Muhammadans), p. 219 (Japan and Bengal), p. 307 
(the daily details published in our almanacs are the . 
accumulated rubbish heap of -all the follies of the 

365 days in the year).- 


BHANUSINHER PATRAVALI (A collection of | 
letters from _Bhanusinha): By Rabindranath Tagore. 


Pages 158. Viseabharati Library. Price Re. 1. 


Bhanu Sinha is the pseudonym adopted by the 
poet on the earliest collection of poems written by 
him after the manner of Vidyapati, when he was 
little more than a boy, some of which are still 
counted amongst his finest pieces, though the poet 
makes light of them in his autobiography. In his 
old age he has written a series ' of letters to a litfle 
girl who entered into correspondence with him, and 
these letters have been collected in this small volume 
of nearly 160 pages. Those who have gone through 
the Yairi noticed above, and are apt to imagine that 
the poet has now become too serious to write simply 
and in a light vein, will be pleasantly surprised tọ 
read these fascinating letters. They are literally 
charming, both in style and in the simplicity and 
purity of their contents. The matter is as fine and 
ethereal as gossamer. In fact, these letters may be 
said to be variations of the single theme—on 
Nothing; but every now and then we get glimpses 
of the poet’s love of nature in passages which in all 
their artful artlessness make an indelible impression 
on our minds. An admirable playfulness, full of fun 
and frolic, runs through all the letters. Altogether 
this news from nowhere is a master-piece of juvenile- 
literature, and is admirably suited for our boys and 
girls, and might quite aptly have been named, like 
Stevenson’s book, Verginibus Puerisque. 


POLITICUS 
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PROBLEMS OF KHADI RESEARCH 
By MELLY ZOLLINGER ~ 


?ESIGN long years have elapsed since the 
Indian nation has pledged itself to 
revive the khadi industry and to 

insure against poverty and unemployment 

by thus providing work for the starying 
millions of the country. Daring this eventful 
decade, thousands of new spinning-wheels 


have been brought into being, hundreds of- 


old and discarded ones were made to sing 
their old music ; new looms were established, 
fresh production centres were opened, 
thousands of ginners and carders took to 
their old vocation—with the result that the 
industry has now been firmly set upon its 
feet and the’ scoffers and the doubting 
Thomases have--let us hope—once for all 
convinced of the all important place of 
‘khadi in the national economy. In spite of 
the enormous advance made by the khadi 
industry and in spite of the immense 
popularity of the hand-made and the hand- 
woven cloth, the rate of progress of the 
industry has not kept pace with the demand, 
nor has the price level come down to the 


standard of the decreased purchasing power 


of the middle and the lower classes. 
Production methods have not changed, 
spinning technique has not improved and the 
charkha continues to be made by the 
village carpenter as it has been made since 
time immemorial. A large amount of khadi 
cloth that is produced is still coarse, badly 
woven and not more durable than mill cloth. 
The reason for this stagnant state of the 
industry is not far to seek. It is due, partly 
- if not wholly, to the neglect of the scientific 
side of the industry and to the absence of 
organized research into the methods of 
production. | 


Tae New SPIRIT 
The attitude of every one connected with 
production and the management has been : 


“What was good enough for my father, is 
good enough for me” All this has got to 


be changed; and it can be changed, if the 
nation so wills it. If methods of technologica: 
study and research are applied to the needs 
and the problems of the industry, it would 
not be too much to hope that the output 
of khadi, in the near future, would be 
considerably increased, and the industry 
itself set upon a more secure foundation. 
In this article, some of. the more salient 
problems now facing the khadi industry will 
be pointed out and an attempt will be made 
to show how a scientific approach to these 
would bring about their solution. 


Corron 


The problem. of selecting and growing. 
varieties of indigenous cotton, suitable for 
khadi, must take precedence. over all the 
other problems that confront this national 
industry. Prior to the year 1917, the 
Agricultural Department of the Government 
of India were interested in pushing the 
cultivation of short-stapled cottons in the 
interest of the Indian ryot. During that 
year, the Indian ` Cotton Committee was 
appointed and its report and recommendations 
have opened a new chapter in the matter of 
cotton cultivation in this country. The 
Committee recommended that the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee be appointed to 
safe-cuard and encourage the growth of 
long-stapled cotton in this country and to 
advise the Government on the cotton policy. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 to 
finance this permanent. Committee. , 

The policy enunciated by the Cotton 
Committee, in its recommendations, would 
require the production of cotton of over one 
inch staple, suitable for being spun into 
counts of over 60’s. On the other hand, the 
Indian mills, which are represented on the 
Committee, would be satisfied with staples, for 
counts of 20’s and 30s. Between these two 
interests, the interests of the village spinner 
and the village weaver, and those of the ryot, 
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who is content to wear the coarsest cloth, do 
not appear to have received the attention they 
deserved. That the cultivation of long- 
` stapled cotton-is not profitable to the Indian 

ryot has been admitted by persons, like Drs. 
Clouston and Parr, in their evidence before 
the Cotton Committee. That it has not been 
an nnqualified success would hardly be dis- 
puted by many. 


KHapt AND Lone STAPLE 


The long-stapled varieties of cotton are 
not well suited as raw materials for khadi 
yarns. First, in the American varieties, the 
fibres are very firmly attached to the seed, 
aud it is a matter of great difficulty to gin 
this cotton with the country hand-gin. 
‘Secondly, in the case of Cambodia, the seed 
very often gets erushed, during ginning with 
the country gin. Thirdly, the yarn spun out 
-of these by means of the charkha, is of very 
-goft twist. In addition to these, the } prices of 
these cottons are very high, and are subject to 
the fluctuations of the world market ; and their 
seed deteriorates very rapidly after yielding 
‘the first year’s crop. 

The first idea of khadi is E 
“Therefore, the charkha industry should utilize 
the local varieties, both for the coarser 
‘and finer counts of yarn. Unfortunate- 
‘ly, these local varieties have been very little 
studied. An important and fruitful field of 
‘research is thus open to enthusiastic students 
of botany, interested in the khadi industry. 


Tae HL COTTON 


To quote an instance of one of the little 
studied varieties of cotton. The Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam districts of the Andhradesa have 
been, from time immemorial, famous for fine 
hand- -spun and hand-woven fabrics. Even 
today, the Fine Yarn Centre at Chicacole (of 
the Andhra Branch of the A. T. S. A.) supplies 
fine cloth requirements of the whole of India. 
The fine varn spinners of this area tse 
exclusively a varicty of indigenous cotton, 
known as “Hill Cotton” (or also as “Pattusali” 
cotton, named after the caste to which the 
fine yarn spinners belong). This cotton is 


cultivated by the hill people round about the . 


Andhra and Madugole areas, as a subsidiary 
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crop. Itisesown broadcast and hardly any 
attention is paid to the crop, once itis sown. 

Upon the purity and a good yield of this 
variety of. cotton, depends the prosperity of 
the fine yarn industry and the well-being of 
the thousands of spinning and weaving 
families. And yet, today we are ignorant of 
the botanical characteristics, the technological 
properties and the physiological requirements 
of this plant. The first thing to be done, in 
the wav of a scientific study, is the deter- 
mination ofthe botanical characters of this 
plant and then to analyse the crop, on the 
basis of this study, with a view to ascertaining 
its purity. The writer had no chance of 
studying the crop tn svt; but froma study 
of the ginning per centage, staple length, 
colour of lint, lustre of lint ‘and the constancy 
of these lint characters, in the numerous 
samples studied, one is led to believe that 
this represents a pure variety breeding true 
to type. This is only a tentative conclusion 
and must be accepted or rejected according to 
the knowledge gained by a thorough study of 
the vegetative characters of the plant. 


GINNING PERCENTAGE 


A most admirable quality of this cotton is 
its high ginning percentage. The specialized 
method of ginning adopted by the Pattusali 
spinners—-the use of the hand roller—enables 
the greatest possible output of clean lint, 
ensuring, at the same time, the least possible 
damage to the fibres. Careful determinations 
made by the writer on smaller, as well as 
larger samples, showed an average of more 
than 40 per cent, (the average of linters being 
under 2 per cont). Though this high value is 
very satisfactory, cases where ginning 
percentage reached a minimum of 35 per cent, 
were also met with. The occurrence of 
samples with this lowered ginning percentage 
must be viewed with anxiety. 
percentage must be regarded as a “key” 
character. 
the “bad cultivation, to poor secds,'to a 
mixture of sced instead of pure ieee or a 
distinct deterioration in the quality of the 
original seed.” (Scott Taggart). Of equal 
urgency, therefore, is the question of the 
derer oraban of the variety of this cotton. 
The yield per acre, the yield per plant, the 


Ginn ing 


A lowering of it is an ae of - 
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number and size of the bolls per plant, and 
the fibre length, must form subjects of 
scientific study. 


INCREASED YIELD 


Since the establishment of the Fine Yarn 
Centre by the A. I. S. A. which has led to a 
thorough organization of the production and 

sales of fine cloth, there has been an enormous 
increase in the production of fine yarn (above 
35s} From the latest report (1929-30) of 
the Andhra Branch of the A. I. S. A. it would 
be found that, compared to the figures of the 
previous year, there has been an increase of 
nearly 12 times in the case of Pattusali yarn. 
Figures for the present year, obtained by the 
writer from personal enquiries at the Chicacole 
office, show a still greater increase. During 
the year 1930 October to 1931 September, 
the production of Pattusali yarn (over 35’s) 
amounted to 5,092. lbs. valued at about 
Rs. 30,500 as compared to the previous year’s 
production of 2,378 lbs. valued at Rs. 18,000. 
Phenomenal as has been the increase in the 
output of fine yarn, it is doubtful whether 
this increase has led to a corresponding 
inerease in the acreage under the hill cotton 
cultivation. The growing use of inferior 
varieties of medium staple cotton by these 
fine yarn spinners, as also the practice of using 
the kapas from the third crop of hill cotton 
and the practical non-existence of yarn above 
70’s—-all these appear to indicate that the 
acreage has not, kept pace with the output 
of yarn. (A scarcity Mrs actually been felt 
during 1929.) 
The growing popularity of fine khadi and 


the efforts of the A. I.S. A. to reduce the 


prices will undoubtedly lead to further heavy 
outout of fine yarn. Unless there is an 
immediate increase in the acreage, there 
would certainly be a scarcity of this cotton ; 
this would result in increased prices and in 
tie consequent use of inferior varietics 
of cotton by the spinners. The quality 
of the yarn would suffer. Higher twists 
cannot be produced and there will be 
a lowering of count, evenness, and tensility of 
the yarns. 


SELECTION 
Inereased acreage, although it 
result in increased output 
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of raw cotton, 
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would certainly not in itself ensure the 
maintenance of the standard of the cotton. 
Here, science and research must come to our 
rescue. Botanical work, as already indicated, 
must be undertaken. The plant must be 
studied with reference to characters, such as, 
(1) branching habit, (2) root system, (3) 
hairiness of the leaf, (4) length of vegetative 
period prior to flowering, (5) ‘colour of flower, 
(6) shape size and number of bolls, (7) ginn- 
ing percentage, and (8) length and fineness of 
lint. Material from selfed secd must be 
obtained and selection work undertaken on 
this. 
plots of four or five cents. A ginning percen- 
tage of forty-five and a lint length of one inch 
should be strictly adhered to as the minimum 
for selection work. 
selfed and protected in the field from being 
cross-fertilized. The kapas from these must 
be examined and the selected seed must be 
grown again. ‘Thus, desirable lines could be 
isolated and seed from these distributed to 
the hill folk. In this manner, within a 
space of five years, the varicty could be 
greatly improved. 


BREEDING WORK 


Tha hill cotton has been grown since 


. hundreds of years from seed obtained from 
In‘ the areas, where this - 


the previous crop. 
variety of cotton is grown, other varieties do 
not appear to be cultivated. Therefore, there 
is every likelihood that a pure variety has 
been evolved by this time. But, as the agri- 
cultural practice has hardly varied through 
all these centuries, and as the crop has been 
cultivated under identical conditions year in 
and year out, a “weakening” resulting from 
persistent in-breeding is most likely to occur. 
In such cases, as every student of genetics 


knows, careful crossing with related variety, 


would restore the original vigour of the crop. 
This might be found necessary with the hill 
cotton. Work, such as this, must be under- 
taken by trained workers only. 


ACCIAMATIZATION OF HiLL Corron ` 


The question of the acclimatization of hill 
cotton to the plains also requires investi- 
gation. ‘The hill cotton ‘has found a natural 
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Fields tests should be made on small | 


Selected plants should be . 
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home in the Agency tracts. If it is trans- 
ferred to the plains, either it refuses to grow, 
or having grown’ refuses to set seed, or 
having set sced, the seed would not germinate. 
To get over this obstinate “non-co- operation” 
on the part of this plant, 2. e, to acclimatize 
it to the plains, we must first make a study 
of the physiological conditions under which 
it grows in the hills. Then, we must try to 
reproduce those conditions in the plains, and 
then gradually coax the plant to take to these 
new surroundings. This process of naturali- 
zation would, no doubt, take a number of 
years; ‘but it would certainly repay the 
‘trouble. The intelligent ryot of the plains 
would find it to his advantage to grow this 
variety and get enhanced prices for his crop. 


SHORT STAPLES 

What is the position with regard to short 
staple cottons? The Vizagapatam district 
produces a fairly good crop of this 
grade of cotton. The “Anakapalli” cotton 
has ‘the shortest staple, measuring 3/s inch; 
with a ginning percentage of about 20 p. ¢: 
the “Gajapatinagaram” kind, with staple of 
4s inch and a ginning percentage of about 
25 per cent the “Guiupur” kind, with staple 
of 4/s to /s inch and a ginning percentage 
of over 25 per cent; and the “Tuni Red” 
with a staple of %s inch and a ginning 
percentage of about 25 per cent. In every 
case these kinds of cottons consist probably 
of many distinct types. The “Tuni Red” 
belongs to cottons known to the trade as 
“Coconadas.” ‘This also is a mixture con- 
taining many types of what is locally known 
as “Gollaprolu” (G. obtusifolium ) and “Yer- 
rapatti” (G. indicum yerrapatti ;) both of them 
having staples of %/s to 7/s inch. Both these 
varieties are valuable and.are much prized, 
inasmuch as the white Gollaprolu is used 
for spinning up to 40’s, and the Red cotton 
capable -of giving beautiful red yarn up to 
20’s. Both of these give ginning percentages 
of 30. They fetch good prices at the local 
markets, the white selling at Rs. 17 per 260 Ibs. 
of kapas, the red getting a premium of Rs. 3 
over this. Unfortunately, in some tracts, the 
cultivators follow the objectionable practice 
of growing the white and red varieties 
together, which means lower prices for them. 
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No work has been done on these “Coconacas,” 
even though the Cotton Committee recom- 
mended that work be undertaken on these. 

The case of the short-stapled varieties of 
lower grades is worse still. These cheaper 
grades form the raw material for the 
Rs. 22,000 worth of coarse yarn of 8’s to 10’s 
spun by the 3,700 spinners of this area for the 
A. I S. A. alone. These fetch an average 
price of Rs. 12 for 260 lbs. of kapas. They 
have a ginning percentage of only 20. As 
coarse khadi alone can form the clothing of 
the millions of the poor of this country, ‘and 
provide them with work, immediate attention 
must be paid to the improvement of the 
short-stapled varieties. 


BOTANICAL SURVEY 

It is most desirable that an immediate 
botanical survey of cotton growing tracts of 
this district should be made in view of the 
mixture of the different varieties occurring in 
the crop. As a preliminary measure, seed 
selection in bulk, with a view to improving the 
ginning percentage, should be started. Pure 
lines should be isolated and grown in best 
fields. A high ginning percentage and a 
heavy yield should be characters on which 
selection must be made. 

The evolving of new strains by means of 


. crossing would necessitate a long period of 


experimentation and might not produce 
tangible results in the end. Selection appears 
to be the ideal method of improving these 
lower grades. Without appearing to be un- 
duly alarmistic, unless work on the lines 
indicated above is undertaken, there is every 
danger of the medium and long staple 
cottons ousting the short staples from these 
tracts. Even though these cheaper varieties 
are not capable of being spun into coarse 
yarn in the mills, they are mixed with the 
superior kinds of cottons and are then spun 
into yarn. A large export, therefore, exists 
in these short staples, which is a loss to the 
khadi industry. Every effort must be made 
by the khadi industry to retain these in the 
villages in which they are grown and to 
supply the spinners with these cottons. An 
improvement in the yield, coupled with an 
increased ginning percentage, would cheapen 
this variety without any loss to the ryot. 
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PROBLEMS OF KHADI RESEARCH 


Any lowering in the prices of this variety 
would, lead to a cheapening of the price of 
coarse khadi. 

The programme of work, sketched above, 
depend for its successful and- economical 
working upon the intellectuals of the present 
generation. The glory of the khadi move- 
mentis that it is carried on by persons who 
have consecrated themselves to national 
service. Any nation can be proud of them. 
Scientific work, like the one outlined above, 
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should have its own attractions and it should 
not be difficult to find young men and young 
women fresh from the universities and scien- 
tific laboratories, to undertake these problems 
of research. Their main inspiration should 
be an unshakable belief in the efficacy of 
khadi as a national insurance against uri- 
employment, and in the belief that they 
are contributing their best, under the 
guidance of Gandhiji, to the renascence of 
their country. 
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Caricature of Indian Sadhus by Indian Artists 


‘People who live by religion’ form a large element of The Indian population. They include all 


sorts of Sannuyasins and Fakirs. 


These mendicants were a good subject for satire, and there are 


drawings in Lahore Museum, which show how artists made fun of these doubtful saints, The 
above picture is reproduced through the courtesy of the Curator, Lahore Museum. (See article 


on another page.) 





New View of Crime 


“A tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye,” 
was the ancient mode of conferring punishment 
on offenders. In the course of time, this mode 
has given way to one which obtains even to-day. 
Now the people have begun to question the utility 
of the present system, and set to think whethér 
reformatory measures as will eradicate evil 
tendencies of our fellowmen, may not be adopted. 
Lt.-Col. F. A. Barker, LM.S., though an official, is 
a critic of the present prison sytem and a thought- 
ful writer in this line. He has contributed an article 
on “The New View of Crime and its Treatment” 
to The Young Men of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
in which he has traced the history of our attitude 
to crimes from the good old days up till today 
and sought to suggest ways and means to’ 
translate the new thoughts and ideas into reality. 
Let. us quote Lieut-Col. Barker where he 
expounds the new view of crime : 


The transitional period which I have just described 
` leads on naturally to a consideration of the new view 
of crime, ‘and the essense of this is a radical change 
in our ideas. . 

Science and ethics . combine to-day to condemn 
retribution as both immoral and unjust. The more 
we know of the sources of human conduct and the 
reasons for its vagaries the more impossible does 
it become to maintain-this antiquated doctrine. 

The same is true of the idea of vindicating justice. 
There is really no such thing as abstract “Justice,” 
for modern science is teaching us that justice can 
only be measured in relation to responsibility and that 
respons, bility is itself only relative. We are all, more 
or less, whatever heredity and environment have 
made ts. 

Therefore, to judge conduct apart from a consi- 
deration of such forces as environment and heredity, 
is in a very real sense unjusi. In some instances -true 
justice would place society, and not the offender, in 
dock, for denying him decent conditions. of life. 

Retributive and vindictive „punishments, then, 
should find no place in our treatment of the law- 
breaker ; our future penal methods will confine 
themselves to : (1) the protection of society, and (2) 
the restoration of the offender. “The problem of 
crime is to bring the individual into harmony with 
- the code of the community.” (Godwin.) 

To do-this it is necessary to ascertain the causes 
or tendencies which have led them astray in. that 
particular community. The causes vary in different 
communities ; in some it may be excessive accumula- 
tion of wealth ; in others widespread poverty; ın 
others unequal distribution of wealth. > Yet again, 
differences in religious . beliefs may lead to . crime. 
The cause may be found in social economies or 
in heredity or environment. 


The last two are. 


about as important as any, 
sitate the assistance of trained medical experis, both 
for diagnosis. and treatment. Let me give you an 
instance : f TNS 
Jukes family. In 150 years 5 degenerate sisters 
produced 2,094 descendants. Of these half were 
feeble-minded : 
socially inadequate. In one line of conduct alone, of 
the 541 women, 277 became prostitutes. | | 
What are the ‘tests for.a criminal? The clue is 
not to be found in physical stigmata (as propounded 
by Lombroso) butin the mental abnormality, or in the 
collapse of moral resistance under 
sudden temptation or in a similar collapse of unselfish 
instincts under the attack of selfish ones. | -> 
“The secret of the cute of the criminal has nothing 


-to do with punishment. The solution of the problem . 


of the anti-social: individual—that is, of the curable 
anti-social individual—is a -problem~ of psycho- 
logy.”—(Godwin.) à E 
Effort and Enjoyment 

“India is a land of metaphysics.” ‘This 
was abroad till the end of the nineteenth century. 
With the spread: of knowledge about Indian art, 
literature and languages, this idea no longer holds 
good. They have begun to ‘realize that Indian 
civilization and, culture was as much materialistic 
‘as it was spiritualistic, though the- end. always 


tended tó the latter. “This. has been possible 
through the efforts of a noble band of interpreters. 


of our civilization. Dr. Annie Besant, one of 
this band, has contributed an article on 
“the Indian ideal of duty” -to The Hindustan 
Review, once. more bringing to view the - 
salient features of Hinduism. Let us hear 
what she has got to .say about effort 
and ‘énjoyment as prescribed in the Hindu 


Sastras : 


After the idea of Dharma comes the idea that all 
mankind is divided into two enormous groups ; onë 
walking on the path of pursuit, 
forth ; and the other those that turn their faces 
homeward. How does this apply to human life? It 
shows us that the ordinary life of man, the common 
life of every day, is but part of the divinely ordained 
evolution by which the progress of humanity is 


_ governed ; and on thé path of going forth are laid 


down the rightful objects of all human effort, . First 
comes the Dharma, the duty that guides and limits ; 
and then Artha—possessions in the widest sense, all 


that the world has‘to give and all that man is able ` 


‘to possess. 


Man, according to Hindu Dharma, is not to be an ' 


ascetic while he is treading the forthgoing path. He 
is told, on the contrary, that the enjoyment of posses- 


sions, the gathering of wealth, progress in worldly ` 


and both neces- 


- or worse and the other half became .. 


idea.. 


the path of going ' 


excessive strain or .- 
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matters, all: belong rightfully: and usefully to the path 
‘of pursuit. Those who know the Hindu Dharma will 
realize that this is so, and that in modern India 
much confusion has arisen, with the result that this 
‘teaching is for the most part forgotten. Modern 
India has talked too much of the path of return, 
‘quite forgetting that that is the path for the few, 
while the path of forthgoing is the path for the 
many. They forget that Manu laid down for his 
‘children the pursuit of possessions and the enjoyment 
of pleasure. Artha and Kama. are the objects of the 
path of pursuit, limited and guided by Dharma. _ 
How much more wise was the ancient Law-giver 
than are many of our modern teachers, those who 
would have every man an ascetic, those who declare 
that renunciation is the only rightful path of human 
lfe? Manu the Law-giver is the wisest of the 
Divine rulers of man, and Manu realized that for 
national prosperity, effort and enjoyment were needed ; 
that it was right that those who were evolving should 
evolve their faculties by effort and by enjoyment, and 
so possessions and pleasure were made part of the 
path of forthgoing. And the great masses of the 
people were pointed to that, as the path by which 
progress was to be made. Only when a man has 
trodden that path, only when he has developed high 
intelligence, only when he has developed unselfishness 
and the pure love of God, then is he ready to turn 
his face homeward and tréad the path of renunciation. 
Then it is that Bhakti, the love of God, takes the 
lace of Kama—the love of the objects of desire. 
hen it is that the Siddhis and the powers that they 
give take the place of the worldly possessions, which 
are used only for the benefit of man and not for the 
gain of the possessor. Then it is that, instead of the 
outward law of Dharma imposing duty from without, 
there comes the freedom of the Self made manifest, 
who needs no law from without, because he realizes 
his divinity, and forsaking ‘all Dharma, he becomes 
one with the Supreme Being and Divine Will is his. 
Such is the course of human life according to Manu, 
balanced, rational and useful for all. No asceticism, 
premature and therefore useless, but the full develop- 
ment of faculties ; only when these have been developed 
may come the turning home, the treading of the path 
to ‘liberation. Step by step, in orderly and progressive 
fashion, Manu bids man tread the path of human life. 


-e 


Hinduism and the Communal Problem 


Prabuddha Bharaia publishes articles from 
the pen of its redoubtable editor, which throw 
immens3 light on various- problems of the day. 


Hindus and Moslems of India, through the 
machinations. of interested parties, are being 
torn asunder for the last few decades. This 


dissension is delaying the birth of a new India— 
a democracy in the East proving a panacea 
for very many ills that disturb the peace of the 
world. The editor of the paper emphasizes the 
catholicity of Hinduism, and says: 


The communal problem will find easy solution, 
-we think, in the broad catholicity which is an in- 
herent characteristic of Hinduism and the Hindu 
society. Of all the religions in the world it can be 
said only of Hinduism that it has not been guilty 
of persecuting other faiths. It has carried the 
banner of peace outside the boundaries of India, it 
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has extended warm hospitality to the victims of 
religious bigotry in other countries, but it has itself 
persecuted none. In religious matter it has shown 
remarkable tolerance and liberalism. Though in 
course of time society in India became rigid and fell 
: prey to hide-bound conventions, still religion was 
ree. , 

This process, if allowed to go on, will bring about 
the end of all communal problems. What we expect 
is due to the influence of eatholicity in Hinduism 
all faiths in India will shake off bigotry and fana- 
ticism, all religionists will live in peace and goodwill 
and people in general will be benefited by the truths 
found in all religions. The Hindus will profit by 
good things existing in Islam, as the Mahomedans 
will appreciate the good points in Christianity. Each 
religion will retain its individuality, but there will 
be collective influence upon the whole population. 
Hinduism realized in ancient days the unity in 
variety in religion, it will serve as an agent to co- 
ordinate the variety into one collective whole in 
national life also. 

The future of India will not be a rule of the 
Hindus, or the Mahomedans or the Christians. If 
the national bark can be properly steered, it will be 
like the rule of a patriarch in a jomt family system, 
in which the interests of all the members not only 
do not suffer, but are so carefully looked after that 
the ae of the clash of interests does not arise 
at aii. 

If this can be realized in India, it will be a good 
day for the whole of the world and humanity. -For 
at present the world civilization is under the grip 
of a death strugegle,—mutual fights and distrusts 
having robbed mankind of all its peace and the 
various nations undergoing a delirium of co-operative 
suicide. In the conflicting and destructive forces 
that have been let loose in the world, we are witness- 
ing at present the battle of another JCurukshetra, 
which, when ended, found the mutual destruction 
almost complete. We believe that the impending 
crisis may be averted only by India. 


—— 


Mr. Chintamani as an Editor 


In The New Thought we welcome a new 
venture in the line of journalism. In a recent issue 
appeared an interesting estimate of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintamani as an editor. Mr. D. B. Dhanapala, 
the writer of the paper, says in part: 

Mr. Chintamani and Mrs. Besant can be said to 

be the most scrupulous of editors in India. But 
Mrs. Besant was never the editor of a newspaper—hers 
was always a ‘yiews-paper’. Mr. Chintamani came 
to journalism as a profession and has after long years 
made it into a kind of religion. In the temple of 
daily journalism, he is the high-priest. 
That is why one never finds what are called 
‘scoops’ and ‘stunt? in the Leader. That Lord 
Northelffie mania for something new, something fresh, 
something exciting, something startling with the birth 
of cach blue day has never touched the chief of the 
Leader, He never gives ‘stories’ flavoured “with spice 
and served hot to please the palate. He gives 
information—sane and sober and true. 

He gives the public not what it wants, 
is good for it; not what it seeks to’ know, 
it ought to know; not what is 
important. 


but what 
EK but what 
exciting, bat what is 
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He never starts with the loudest ‘bang’, the hottest 
news, —with shrieking headlines. His paper, like most 
papers of the old days, starts with ‘situations vacant. 
Then come the weather reports. And it is in the 


sanlum santornut, next to the editorial page, one 
finds the most important news of the day. 
- The Leader might not be up-to-date. In fact it- 


is often absurdly out-of-date. It might have little 


sense of proportion. I might go further and say it 


rarely has any sense of proportioa. For, you find in 
it hardly anything worth mentioning that appeals to 
that large class known as the general reader who is 
not only interested in politics but also in art, 
literature, public men, sports, amusements, science 
insurance, horticulture, photography.. ete., cte. With a 
callous contempt for such interests, the Leader gives 
its readers all politics. And a paper, all politics, like 


Jack with all work and no play, makes a dull 
journal. 
' But Zke Leader. is always accurate. One can 


always depend on what it says. It is journalism sane 
and sober and true. 

Those snappy, razor-edge paragraphs of the 
modern newspaper are unknown to Mr. Chintamani. 
Those light notes on tremendous trifles of daily life 
are strangers to him. Those bull’s-eyes captions and 
crisp gossipy columns are as rare to the Leader as 
are icicles in the Sahara. _ 

Mr. Chintamani has made his journalism, Indian, 
and not a cheap, tinsel imitation of the West. It 
is only a great journalist who can do that. 

Eis is the genius that can make a paper great and 
respected and important and abominably dull. 


Mr. Chintamani writes in a pompous Johnsonian 


style with a wealth of long words and forgotton facts. 
His memory ıs a veritable teasure-trove of facts. We 
all have memories but most of us use ours to forget 
things with. But on all occasions, under all circum- 
stances, Mr. Chintamani’s memory forgets nothing. 
His editorials are more like blue-books than 
hurriedly written leaders. Like steam-rollers, - they 
move slowly but surely to crush out the offending 
object. And woe to the thing that is to be cursed ! 
Mostly, he lives in the past. It is not the past 
of the sentimentalist who weeps for the joys that will 
be no more. It is the past of the optimist who looks 
‘forward to the future. His is not the past of fairy 
princesses and guardian angles or the heroic doings of 
kings and queens. His past is that of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, Ranade, Pherozesh Metha, Surendranath 
Banerji, Gokhale and the other giants. He never 
forgets what they said on all topics ; how they might 
have acted ; how they might have grappled with like 
problems ; how they might not have acted at all! 


Women in the Future Constitution of India 


Quite in keeping with the mother-instinct, 
Stri Dharma, the official organ of the Women’s 
Indian Association, holds aloft the banner of 
Indian nationalism before the world, without 
making the least distinction between the sexes, 
colours or creeds. What the women of India 
have got to say on the subject of the future 
constitution of the land while people from home 
and abroad are making at least a show of consti- 
| tution-making, has been put in a concrete form 
in the jomt declaration on women’s franchise, 


` 
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pubisee in the Séri Dharma. It partially rans 
tnus : 


The signatories to this declaration, however, feel 
that in spite of the unanimous opinion of the main 


women’s organizations in India, their views have 
not received the consideration that was and is their 
due and lest the weighty .demands of the thinking 
womanhood of India be lightly -sct aside, we wish 
once more on behalf of the organizations which 
we have the honour to represent. to inform the 
Governments of Britain and India, as well as the 
general public, that we firmly adhere to our opinions 
as already expressed in our joint memorandum. 
Any constitution for India in the matier o` fran- 
chise which does not provide for adult suffrage and 
no special expedients and which does not recognize 
the fundamental rights of citizenship in India, as 
interpreted by us in the aforesaid memorandum,} 
will meet with our unqualified disapproval. 

We are aware that certain expedients have been 
suggested, @ g. :— 


(a) Property qualification -for franchise on the 
basis of wifehood or widowhood, if the woman does 
not hold property in her own right. 

(b) Literacy qualification for franchise. 

fe) Nominations for Legislatures. 

(dq) Reservation of seats or co-option in Legislature. 

All such expedients are, in our opinion, wholiy 
undesirable for the following reasons :— 


(1) We look upon any qualifications 
vote based on property as tndemocratic 
such, wholly against the spirit of the age. 
same time an expedient of the nature 
contrary to the interests of the “humble, 
constitute India’s main population. l 

(2) Owing to the almost incredible illiteracy 
prevalent amongst the women -of India’ any such ` 
qualification stands clearly seli-coudemhed. 

(3) We look upon nominations and _ reservations 
“of seats or co-option iu any sphere of activity as 
a pernicious and humiliating system which must 
run counter to all real progress. However imparti- 
ally carried out, it must by its very nature, engender 
an inferiority complex amongst those for whom it 
caters—a contingency to be avoided at all costs. 
It may even tend to create a spirit of communalism 
amongst women which we, at any rate, are determined 
shall not be the case. We realize to the frll and 
with immeasurable sorrow to what an extent this 
canker amongst men has retarded and is retarding 
the progress of our beloved land. 


We submit, therefore, that adult franchise, im- 
mediately applied, without special expedients constitute 
the only way by which the men and women of 
India can possibly come into their own. We da 
not think that there will be insurmountable difficulties 
in achieving these objects forthwith, if sufficient 
efforts are made. l 
+ Even if'our brothers are in favour of separate 
electorates meanwhile, we wish to make it quite. 
clear that women do not stand by them in this 
demand. For ourselves, we have made up our 
minds that, even if a few or no women at all are 
returned for the present to the Legislatures by the. 
open door of competition, we shall not attach anye 
importance thereto—for we are certain that ouy 
cause Is righteous and that in the end it will prevail. 
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` Physical Education in Schools 

_ Mr A. J. Danielson read a paper on “A 
Health Programme for Schools” before the Mid- 
India Christian Council, which has appeared in 
The National Christian Council Review. My. 
Danielson’s suggestions on the subject of impart- 
ing physical instruction in schools deserve 
mention. He says in this connection : 

Physical activities for primary schools, especially 


the first and second grades, should consist chiefly of 


informal and imitative activities. Story plays, in 
which familiar activities in the home, in work, in 
animal life, cte, are dramatized; elementary games 
and imitative marching appeal ereatly to children, and 
are more suitable and beneficial to the child than 
formal drill and other activities. The child lives in a 
world of imagination and imitation, and physical 
‘activities should, therefore, appaal to the dramatic 
instinet, which is so strong in children of primary 
‘school age. 

In the third and fourth primary grades a few formal 
activities may be introduced, such as marching and 
calisthenics, but under no circumstances should these 
prevent the students from participating daily in infor- 
mal activities. 


There should be at least one forty-minute period 
daily for physical activities in primary schools, and 
also a five-minute relief period at mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon, to provide relief from the cramping 
-effect of sedentary school work. Children are naturally 
active, and it is quite often a genuine hardship for 
them to sit quietly for long stretches of time. 

In middle and high schools there should be one 
periol daily in the ftim2-table for physical activities, 
and more, if possible. Three times a week this period 
shduld be used for physical instruction, including such 
activitics as marching, calisthenics (that is, dumb bells 
Indian clubs, wands, lazium, bothati), self-testing 
activities, athletics and elementary games. Half of 
each of these periods should be useéd for marching 
and calisthenics, and the remainder for self-testine 
activities, athletics and elementary games. No period 
should be used entirely for formal activities, for one 
of the values of physical activities is relaxation from 
the concentration of the class-room. The remaining 
periods during the week should be used for major 
games and athletics. Such a programme should be 
progressive from middle to high school, and should be 
suited to the mental and physiolozical ages of the 
students. Schools unfortunate enough to lack fields 
for major games, should use these periods for activities 
which can be performed in a small space, such as 
minor games, athletics, self-testing activities. 

Not only is an adequate programme of physical 
activities necessary in our schools, but there is also an 
urgent need for theory courses in health education. 
Mauch of the suffering and unhappiness of humanity 
is due to ignorance, and yet there is available a large 
amount of information which deals with the causes 


and prevention of deseases and abnormalities. Such 
men as Jenner, Sir Ronald Ross, Pasteur, 


Lord Lister, and a host of other scientists and public 
servants, have discovered facts about hygiene and 
-desease control which are known and put into practice 
by the comparatively few trained people, but which 
are hardly guessed at by the great mass of humanity. 
The school is the logical place in which to disseminate 
health knowledge and inculcate health habits, for the 
child acquires them while he is plastic and receptive 
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and carries them over into adult life. A prorressive 
scheme of health education in the school will do much 
in reducing ignorance, superstition, poor health and 
early death. Such training is especially necessary for 
this country, for statistics for India show that the 
death-rate is very high as compared with Western 
countries. According to Dr. Ghosh, in 1927 the death 
rate pər thousand in En land and Wales was 123; in 
the United States it was 114; while in Indta it was 
24°S9 —or twice as high as in those other countries. 
The expectation of life in India, as compared with 
Western countries, is also low, being about 25 yéars, 


-while in Europe and America it is between 44 and 56. 


The high death-rate and low expectation of life in 
this country are due chichy to preventable causes, 
such as poverty, customs and lack of edueation, the 
last basing p2rhaps the chief cause. 

The individual requires knowledge regarding three 
fields of health : mental health, physical health aud 
group health. These can be taught in a health edu- 
cation course which includes personal and group 
hygiene, elementary physiology, sex hygiene and first 
aid. The laws of the mind with regard to health 
should be known to every individual, for this know- 
ledge means much to our happiness and efficiency. A 
health philosophy of life is one of man’s greatest 
assets. With that: he can face the various situations 


- and problems of life in a normal way. 


Salesmanship 


industrial progress 
much on insurance. 


It is almost a truisin that 
of a country. depands very 


India, an industrially backwaril country, can 
ill-afford to ignore this fact, without bringing 
ruin on her. It isa good sign of the times 


the people have 
business for some time past 
on propaganda amongst their 
countrymen emphasizing its utility. The Indian 
Insurance Institute of Calcutta have, besides 
propaganda work, organized a series of lectures 
on many useful aspects of insurance by the 
available insurance experts of the locality. We 
make no apology for taking the following 
excerpts from one of these lecturs, “salesmanship” 
by Mr A. © Sen of the Empire of India, 
published in Jnsuranee World : 


Kathusiagm, in my opinion,.is the most essential 
quality for success in salesmanship. It is almost 
magnetic, and the salesman with inspiring enthusiasm 
about him hardly fails to rouse interest and sympathy 
for him. 

The greatest obstacle to success in the line is 
despair. A person who is easily disconcerted or liable 
to fits of depression or nervousness has hardly any 
chance of continued success in this walk of life. 

Good and pleasant manners, réady eagerness for 
service to the friends and acquaintances go a good 
deal to aequire popularity among clients and to secure 
a regular fiow of business. 

Tt is generally found that a good many of the 
qualifications needed for success in any line of 
business, such as good manners, presentable appearance, 
willingness to serve, keen interest in the work, 
coramon sense, determination, punctuality, honesty of 
purpose, stout optimism, courage, cool self-confidence, 


that the thinking section of 
been at insurance 
and. are carrying 
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desire for advancement and self-improvement are as 
well required of a successful insurance agent. 

In these days of keen competition, elaborate 
organization and scientific methods, the achievement 
of success of an insurance agent does not rest entirely 
on his own merits only, much depends on the 
company he represents, its system, efficiency and 
organizing capacity. The management must have a 
broad vision, the capacity to inspire implicit 
confidence and zeal in their field workers to show 
appreciation of their activities, keep them up-to-date 
and impart in them specialized knowledge. AU their 
reason ble grievances and drawbacks should be 
. removed and their hands strengthened by improved 
modes of insurance necessitated by the change of 
mentality of the insurance public. 

To keep the agents in trim and up-to-date, the 
office has got. to work up the zeal of its field workers 
by issuing circular letters and reminders to them 
from time to time as well as on special occasions, 
to which all responsible agents give some response. 

Distribution of nicely got up and concisely written 
folders or leaflets by post -or otherwise is found to 
be an effective method of advertisement as also for 
preparation of ground for field-worker and more so 
when accompanied with a personal letter, followed 
by pleasing reminders. 


Here are a few lines on the future prospects 
of Indian insurance : 


Life insurance in India has passed the stage 
of adolescence only. If millions have profited by 
insurance there are many: more millions to come 
in year after year. The Indian life offices are doing 
solid business now and stand in much higher regard 


before the public than previously and the prejudices ~ 


and ignorance of the people about the utility of 
insurance and the advantage of joining Indian 
companies are fast disappearing. The field is practi- 
cally unlimited and open to thousands of unemployed 
young men. 


Swadeshi in Canada 


Preaching and practising Swadeshi may be 
regarded as an unwelcome thing verging on a 
crime in the unfortunate land of ours, but it is 
not so in other lands not even in the land of our 
rulers, the Britishers. Various kinds of propaganda 
are done in great Britain by way of pen and 
pencil in order to bring home to the British 
publie the necessity of using goods manufactured 
in their own country by their own men from the 
material produced also in their own soil as far 
as possible. Canada, a dominion and member of 
the British Commonwealth, hds progressed very 
far in. this line with tangible results. We are 
grateful to Mr. M. R. Narayana, Ba. for his 
illuminating article on “Swodesit in Canada: an 
Object Lesson” published in The Jiysore Economie 
Journal from which the following is taken. 


Canada is a newly established country with a‘ 


population of 8,789483 spread over an area of water 
and Jand combined 3,684,315 square miles. - The 
Canadian production was greater in 1928 than in any 
other year owing to the active industrial conditions, 
The increase was something like 14 per cent more 
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than in the previous years. The production ‘included 
agriculture, manufacture, and industriés such as 
mining fisheries and forestry. 
represented 36.4 per cent of the net output and manu- 
facture was 34.9 per cent, mining 6.3 per cent, forestry 
8.0 per cent, fisheries 2 per cent. The gross value of 
the production was 4,387,313,364 dollars while the net 
value was 2,220,792,025 dollars. 

The statistics of imports and exports for the years 
1914—30 show that there has been a steady decrease 
in the import of goods consumed in Canada from 
outside-..This has been achieved by the spreading of the 
idea of “Swadeshi.” The people saw that money went 
out of the country on account of imports of things 
that could be had in the country itself, if efforts were 
made .in the right direction. Canada isa virgin 
country and is chiefly an agricultural one. Statistics 
show that nearly more than 381 million acres are 
physically suitable for agriculture. Fo improve home 
industries various associations were started. The 
axiom that an industry can thrive only to the measure 
to which it can market its products was seized upon 
by the people and they began to form group with the 
idea of stimulating home market for home-made goods. 
Ofcourse there was keen competition between home-made 
products and the foreign-made ones but the people of 
these associations made an appeal to the people to 
patronize Canadian products based on guality and 
price. Their contention was that the Canadian. product 
was in no way inferior to that of any other country. 
They are endeavouring to raise the standard of excell- 
one ' and want to seeit recognized by the whole 
world. 

These associations not only established branches, 
but spread this idea through various other channels. 
Above all other things this movement has gained 
strength, bocause the Government is a National Govern- 
ment which not only allows the spread of this idea 
but also takes steps to see, as far as possible, that 
this principle is given effect to. Within a period of 
four months, 122 papers had published 245 articles 
and many editorials on this subject and thus made 
known this idea to the people. Mr. H. S. Stevenson 
of Victoria wrote a play called: “Keep the home fire 
burning.” This play was enacted and at the same 
time broadersted. In young men’s clubs and assocja- 
tions volumes about Canadian industries were shown 
and selected speakers enlarged on the value of buying 
national goods, Annual exhibitions were held to 
advertise to the people the products grown in Canada 
and the progress made during the year. In thé annual 
Victoria Exhibition thousands of leaflets were distri- 
buted appealing to people to help home industries, 
The Prime Minister and other big officials of the State 
co-operated with the Association’s work. 


_ The reader will also find how very keen 
interest the women of Canada are taking in 
these Swadeshi activities : 


__ The activities of the Association did not stop with 
this. In Canada there are about 151 women’s 
associations. This idea was made known among thein 
also. They were not slow io catch the spirit uf this 
idea and they have a great measure of the snecess of 
this idea to their credit, To’ encourage ladies, the 
women’s association held an easy competition and 
awarded prizes for the best essays written on “Why I 
buy Canadian products.” The prizes were distributed 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor Hon. J. 
Fordham Johnson. 
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Tndustrial Progress in Russia 


Dr. Jagadisan M. Kumarappa has given an 
estimate of the industrial progress in Russia 
under the Soviet regime in an informative 
article under the caption “The Menace of 
Russia,” which has appeared in The Indian 
Review., What the learned doctor ‘says about 
Russia’s economic 
years deserves mention : 


As regards economic achievement it must be said 
to the credit of Russia that while all other countries 
are suffering from declining export prices and reduced 
export markets, Russia is the only country which 
-stands out as an exception to the general rule. The 
foreign trade of twenty-five countries representing 
80 per cent of the total world trade, declined about 
20 per cent from 1929 to 1930. Russia alone showed 
an increase in the value both of imports and exports 
in 1930, the increase in imports amounting to 28 
per cent and that in exports to 25 per cent. Russia’s 
excessive productive capacity is now threatening 
Europe. In reply to the dumping charges, Moscow 
maintains that although her export volume increased 
25 per cent in the last year, the money received 
for the exports decreased 24 per cent as compared 
with the previous year, on account of the collapse 
of world commodity prices following the Wall Street 
crash of 1929, Further, she holds that the so-called 
dumping is not carried out to menace the trade and 
industries of other countries but to meet payments 
for goods she imports. Russia’s plan calls for a 
definite yearly importation of machinery and heavy 
finished materials and these have to be paid for. 
She is therefore prepared to sell her products for the 
best prices obtainable, no matter how low. Whether 
the charge of dumping,—that is selling below real 
eost,—can be levelled against such a sales policy is 
in the realm of academic discussion, because the 
Russian economic system can hardly be judged by 
the standards of the rest of the world. No doubt, 
judged by otttside standards, Russia is dumping some 
of her products on the world market and making a 
profit on others. Hence she is considered as a 
menace to Western civilization. The capitalistic world 
has already begun. to feel the effects of the Five-Year 
Plan, but the world is watching with much interest 
the experiment of establishing a real Soviet State. 


Reparations, or Revenge ? 


Major D. Graham Pole is a critic of the 
Versailles Treaty and everything that followed in 
its wake. “Woe to the Vanquished” was the 
ancient dictum. But the Versailles treaty has 
heen fruitful of all evils, and is bringing about 
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ruin on the victors. 
the same review: 


Major Pole says in part in 


The world is at last waking up to the fact that 
the policy of reparations—of vevenge—is an evil that 
has come home to roost; and that the attempt to 
make Germany pay means that we are all going 
bankrupt with ber. As a Jeading firm of London 
stockbrokers wrote in its Circular, dated 3ist 
December 1931: 

One thing: seems clear, namely, that international 
action of a remedial character must be taken at once 
if the erisis is not speedily to develop into a German 
collapse which will threaten calamity for the whole 
world. 

In the very magnitude of the danger which is now 
generally admitted, lies the best hope that politicians 

il at last realize the necessity of subordinating 
political prejudices to financial exigencies. 

It has taken the world fourteen years to learn 
the wastefulness, the futility, of the policy of re- 
parations. During these same fourteen years, science 
has been making the most wonderful progress. 
Invention after invention has multiplied the producing. 
capacities of industry. So much so that, if we were 
not living in a mad world, we might have solved 
the problem of poverty altogether! But instead of 
turning our energies to the problem of distributing 
the great riches which science has created, we have 
had to devote all our energies to money, to the 
struggle against bankruptey—against artificial bank- 
rupicy. 


Let us see how Germany, the great sufferer 
in the world war, -and the greater sufferer by 
the Treaty, has progressed in the meantime: 


I was never more struck by the tragic waste of 


the ways we live in than when I read not long ago ` % 


in the Monthly Summary of the Internationat Labour 
Organisation some figures regarding increased output 
as a result of science in industry, or rationalization 
as it is called. The Summary comments : - 
With regard to the inftuence of ‘rationalisation in 
general, it is noted that in Germany from 1925 to 
1928 output rose by from 16 to 100 per cent in 
various industries, while in Austria from 1924 to 
1927 there was an increase of from 27 to 78 per cent. 


In the United States, during a period of six years 
the average output per worker in the four main 
branches of national activity......rose by 27 per cent. 
in Great Britain the increase in production in a 
group of ten industries from 1924 to 1929-30 was 11 
per cent. 

What do these figures reveal? Germany and 
Austria, defeated, bankrupt nations, increasing pro- 
duction at that rate! And all their wealth. wasted, 
all their riches taken from them, in this futile policy 
of Reparations. 
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British Imperialism—its Character and Methods 


A recent number of Le Grapowillot, a French 
magazine dealing with topical subjects in a 
popular manner, was suppressed by the French 
Government for containing virulent attacks on 
Great Britain and British policy. The Living 
Age has ‘reproduced one of the most sensational 
of these articles, dealing with the underworld 
of British diplomacy. Most of the details given 
in this article read like episodes taken from a 
political romance, and Continental writers are 
apt to give more credit for diabolical, Machiavellian 
cunning to British diplomats than they actually 
deserve. But the charges contain a suostratum 
of truth. Take, for example, the following passage 
giving: an exposition of the methods and 
character of British imperialism : 


All religions must be intolerant because their 
raison detre consists in imposing on others the 
truth that they believe they possess. This is true 
of English imperialism, which is a social, economic, 
and financial religion, and which cannot admit the 
_ co-existence of other imperialisms. The Anglo-Saxon 
cult of the eeo is inevitably translated into the 
axiom ‘myself first, and after me, whatever may be 
left?—that is to say, whatever may be left in the 
way of gold, petroleum, rubber, cotton, corned beef, 
tea, opium, banking commissions, seagoing freight. 

If we drew a map showing the events that have 
upset the world since the war, we should be 
indicating the sore spots of the world, the perpetually 
dangerous zones. It is a bizarre fact that in each 
of these zones British interests are at stake, whether 
it is a question of defending an acquired position or 
attaining a new one. Often we see English secret 
agents appearing on the scene but disappearing 
immediately. 


The first disturbance zone is Soviet Russia. 
It is not astonishing that England, whose Empire 
is attacked from one end of the world to the other, 
should defend herself on the excellent principle of 
attacking the enemy on his own ground. It can be 
emphatically stated that since 1917 there has not 
been a single anti-Bolshevist conspiracy that England 
has not provided with both money and leaders. 


The second disturbance zone is French mandated 
territory and .protectorates, such as, Syria and 
Moroced. French newspapers have worn themselves 
out discussing Colonel. Lawrence, an — English 
agent who is not one of. our friends, but whose real 
importance is somewhat exaggerated. We have heard 
much less discussion of the réle played by the 
English consul, Smart, in the Druse revolts when 
thousands of Frénch were massacred, and of Mr. 
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Gordon Canning, a Secret Service officer. iv the 
Rif War, when tens of thousands of French were 
killed. It seems that Mr.. Gordon Canning met his 
comrade, Lawrence, in the Rif, which these 
gentlemen were providing with money and mupitions. 
Our neighbours and ‘allies’ are not interested solely 
in maintaining order in French possessions. Indeed, 
we note with regret that Herr Hitlers staff contains 
an important member of the British Intelligence 
Service, a man whom our courts found guilty of 
espionage under particularly infamous conditions. 

The third disturbance Zone is every point where 
English and American interests come into friction. 
Volumes would be needed to describe the gigantic 
brawls in the course of which millions of men fire 
on each other, suffer pangs of hunger as a result 
of dumping and boycotts, and dance hike puppets 
on strings pulled by Wall Street and Throgmorton 
Street. His Imperial Highness, the Prince of 
Wales, went to South America on a commercial 
mission. He came back to England empty-handed. 
But wait—no sooner had he returned than an 
epidemic of revolutions broke out in the South 
American republics, four of them in six months, 
each one directed against a government friendly to 
United States.- Then three counter revolutions 
occurred. The Monroe Doctrine emerged from the 
battle with only a few feathers lost. As a continuation 
of the tragi-comedy, the Chilean fleet finally issued 
a little pronunciamento dear to the heart of the 
British Chargé d’Affaires. Will the English or 
the Yankee have the upper hand? Certainly there 
are enough: reasons for the South Americans to kill 
each other, and, by way of interlude, there is 


always something happening in Venezuela and 
Mexico, those happy countries where petroleum 
spouts in geysers. For the fact is that two 


imperialisms cannot exist at the same time on the face 
of the earth. 


Finding Out the Exact Shape of the Earth 


An International expedition has sailed in 
February last for the West Indies with the 
object of finding out the exact shape of the earth. 
Discovery, has a note on this expedition: 


In the waters about the West Indian islands, with 
the assistance of the submarine §-48 lent by the 
United States Navy, an expedition is to make a 
concentrated study of geological conditions. It is ‘ 
being sponsored by Princeton University and has the 
support of the Royal Society of Great Britain. Other 
scientific bodies in England and America are also 
co-operating, including the National Research Council, 
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the Unitel States Hydrographie Office, the Naval 
bservatory and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

“The West Indian regidn is an ideal place in 
which to attack some of the major _ geological 
problems,” writes Professor Richard Field, director 


‘of the expedition. “We wish to know not only what- 


has gone on in the past in the Bahama region, but 
also what is going on there now. If we can discover 
the causes for the uplift of these islands and their 
maintenance, as well as the mile-deep depressions 
which exist between them (as exemplified by the great 
Bartlett trough south of Cuba, and the Nares deep 
north of Porto Rico) we would unquestionably learn 
something further regarding the origin and periodicity 
of the carthquakes in this region, and possibly also in 
the south-easterly islands of the archipelago. 

“Due to permission.given by the British Govern- 
ment and to the co-operation of the United States 
Navy, this expedition will be able to determine the 
exact topography of the floor of the ocean throughout 
the tield of operation. The recent perfection by the 
United States Navy of the means of making 
directional echo soundings permits us for the first 
time accurately to determine the inequalities of the 
bottom of the ocean. The use of a submarine will 
make it possible to experiment with the delicate 
Meinesz clock in a relatively steady environment 
from 60 to 80 feet below the surface of the sea.” 


The clock, known as the three pendulum apparatus, 
‘has been 
member of the Geodetic Commission of Holland. It 
has a special arrangement of pendulums swinging 
simultaneously in such a manner that when one 
‘pendulum of a pair is retarded by external forces the 
other is accelerated by an equal amount; in effect, 
therefore, the combined oscillations of these two 
pendulums is a record of an undisturbed theoretical 
‘pendulum. The rates of the swing of the pendulums, 
which are of primary importance in ascertaining 
gravity, will be determined by chronometers on board 
the submarine and at the stations to be established on 
the islands. These in turn will be regulated by 
. Wireless time signals sent from the Naval Observatory 
in Washington. 

To supplement the work done on the submarine 
over the water areas, an observer of the American 
Geodetic Survey will also make gravity observations 
‘during the winter on 15 or 20 islands in the Bahama 
‘group. “These observations,’ Dr. Field explained, 
“furnish an indirect method of finding the difference 
in weight tetween imaginary segments of the earth’s 
crust, which extends to a depth of approximately 
‘60 miles below sea level. Except where ocean bottoms 
are very much broken, the values of gravity are 
practically normal. Where the ground is broken, out- 
standing irregularities are found in the values of 
gravity. 

“If these irregularities are discovered in the 
Bahama regions they will indicate either that there is 
an excess or deficiency of mass in the segments of 
the crast under the islands, or that the rocks beneath 
‘the crust are abnormal in density. If volcanie rocks 
of greater density than normal surface rocks are close 
‘to the surface under the Bahamas, the values of 
gravity should be in excess. If on the other hand, 
these islands are not volcanic in character, gravity 
values should be normal or nearly so.” | 

The submarine 8-48 will be accompanied by the 
mine-sweeper Chewink, and the expedition will also 
make use of a third vessel owned and navigated by 
Haugh Matheson, of Miami, Florida. The personnel of 
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the advisory staff includes Professor B. B. Bailey, of 
the University of Glasgow, Professor Owen Thomas 
Jones of Cambridge, an d Mr. Maurice Black, who 
contributed an article to Discovery in March, 1930, on 
the results of a preliminary survey of the Bahamas. 
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Latin and Anglo-Saxon Imperialisin 
Compared 


Anglo-Saxon historians have fastened a perma- 
nent stigma on the methods of the Spanish rulers 
of South America. But a recent writer shows in‘ 
The Dublin Review that the Spanish conquerors of 
America were far more humane than the Anglo- 
Saxons : 


= According to our English and American authorities, 
the Spanish conguest of the Americans was one 
long story of blood and plunder. Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham {A Vanished Arcadia, p. XI) remarks: “It 
is an articte of Anglo-Saxon faith that all the +- 
Spanish colonies were maladministered, and all thet? 
Spanish conquerors blood-thirsty butchers, whose sole 
delight was blood.” . 


And yet, what „are the facts? The records of | 
English, Dutch and other European nations in dealing 
with peoples of “inferior civilization” are for centuries . 
a page of unrelieved blackness. The French record ,, 
was somewhat better, but they did little for the: 
actual welfare and improvement of their subjects. Ty 
What is said of the Spaniards applies roughly to the -: 
Portuguese, but they were far behind the Spaniards 
in culture and missionary enterprise. The English 
settlers in North America massacred or drove away 
the Indians, whom they called “red devils.’ North ° 
of the Rio Grande, the aboriginal inhabitants are,. 
either extinct or a depressed remnant. South—under -* 
the care of Spanish and Portuguese—the Indian races 
flourished and multiplied. 

That there shotld have been massacres and 
spoliations is not surprising, and in theméelves they 
should not be brought against the pioneers as 
unpardonable sins. But against the Nordic settlers 
may be brought the charge that they never treated 
the Indians as if they were anything but beasts, that 
they never made any attempt to protect or educate 
them. The motto was to kill or expel, and has been 
practised down to the memory of living men. | 

The Spanish record is the exact opposite. Un- 
doubtedly the Conquistadors were ruthless. The story 
has been told again and again. But these cruelties— 
the worst of which was forced labour in the mines— 
were the work of free lances. As soon as the 
authority of the King of Spain was established, laws 
and institutions were devised for the benefit of the 
community, and especially of the Indians. Very soon 
an Empire was established which endured for three 
centuries and still remains, with its’ Latin character 
indelibly impressed upon two Continents, with no 
change except that of political Government. For 
length of* years and permanence of influence the 
Roman Empire affords the only parallel. 

The laws drawn up for the protection of the 
Indians were innumerable. To kill an Indian was 
murder, and they were exempt from the Inquisition. 


‘Much legisiation was directed against forced labour 


and serfage. Many decrees were issued by the King 
for their protection. But the leading Spaniards them- 


. ‘selves were. very humane according to the standards 
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of those times. Of Juan Garay we are told: “No 
charge of cruelty either to the Indians, his own 
soldiers, or even to his competitors for power has 
ever been advanced against him. His shrewd Bis- 
cayan common sense kept his mind always fixed 
upon the great achievement of his life, the refounding 
and resettlement of the great port that Pedro 
de Mendoza had abandoned, driven out by famme and 
disease.” (Cunninghame-Graham: The Conquest of the 
River Plate, p. 278). He, the real founder of Buenos 
Aires, and Hernandarias Saavedra, his successor, who 
encouraged the Jesuits to teach industries to the 
natives and settle the virgin tracts, are names unknown 
to English readers, but they have brought honour to 

‘The first University, founded in Lima in 1563, was 

followed by many others, and Lima ever since has 
‘been a centre of culture. The clergy encouraged 
education in every possible way, and a heritage of 
literary’ refinement has been handed down, resulting 
in the charming Spanish-American literature. Yet this 
is the kind of information retailed to us by American 
historians: “The only schools were priests’ seminaries 
in which little except theology was taught and the 
Jevel of intellectual culture among Creoles sank very 
low.” The effect of this picture is somewhat weakened 
when the writer remarks, almost on the next page: 
“Poetry and belles-lettres were cultivated with some 
success by -native authors.” The country referred to 
_is Ecuador, one of the most literary regions of South 
America, and at that time it was rearing Olmedo, 
can the greatest of all Spanish poets in the New 
orld. 

The charges of apathy, mental inertness, and the 
like are absurd; the Spaniards were practically the 
only colonists who did anything to encourage 
learning. 
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Beer and the Depression in Germany 


The International Student has an interesting 
article on the progress of the temperance move- 
ment in Germany : 


Germany does not find that the production or 
consumption of beer help to solve any unemployment 
problem. On the contrary, we believe that the 
amount spent ior intoxicating drinks can be used 
in a much better way to help the 4,800,000 un- 
employed in our country. 

The business depression which is world-wide has 
aided the movement for total abstinence in Germany 
where the harm done in the past to constructive 
business through the diversion of large sums for 
beer is now being more vividly realized than ever 
before. The German people, and especially the youth 
of Germany, are coming to see that no sound founda- 
tion for the economic life of-a nation is possible when 
the breweries aré the only industries making profits. 

new movement against alcohol has arisen 
recently in Germany. At public meetings in various 
cities, hundreds of people are signing pledges which 
read, “I pledge, for the sake of my D German 
people for whom alcohol has become such a great 
menace, to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
drinks.” This pledge places the question of abstinence 
on social and economic grounds rather than on purely 
individual ones. Where these pledges are being pro- 
posed, it is made clear that throughout the whole 
history of Germany, intoxicating liquor has been a 
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handicap to its progress, while the expenditures for 
beer and other intoxicating drinks today constitute 
a drain upon the purses of an impoverished people. 

The youth of Germany, which plays a large part 
in public activities, is beginning to realize that the 
abstinence movement is an important factor in the 
restoration of the.father-land to its proper position 
in the economic life of the world. In this way total 
absistence and German patriotism are becoming 
united. Such personal decisions help to create strong 
characters. victors over their own passions, leading a 
simple and pure life. It is from such characters that 
we expect a new future of Germany. 
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Japan’s Religious Need 


The military adventures of Japan in Ching 
and Manchuria leads The Christian Register to 
dwell on the decline of the religious spirit in. 
Japan : 


Eyes turn to Japan, since her military power has 
been playing invader in China, to learn many things 
about her present spirit. Her religious background, 
in particular, is of absorbing concern; and_ we are 
fortunate to have an excellent analysis by a Japanese, 
Prof. Riichiro Hoashi of Waseda University, in the 
current Journal of Religion. The article was written, 
of course, before the attack against her neighbour 
began. 

Japan’s increasing prosperity, says Professor 
Hoashi, has lured the people into hedonism. Pleasures 
of the senses, from the cheap movies to loosened sex: 
morals and the “charm of crude humanity” in the 
new literature, are widespread. To these are joined 
the belief that social reconstruction in the manner 
of Stalin should displace all mysticism. Authority 
has broken down, students strike against their schools 
and riot against the political and economic customs 
of their country, indicating to the writer that “there 
is something wrong in our entire social order.” | 

Contempt is poured on all of the positive religions. 
In fact, religion of the ordinary kind, whether 
Christian or Buddhist, is stagnant, because it has 
lost its hold on reasoning minds, and again because 
it has been drab, that is, void of sanctified beauty, 
and has lacked social ideals. All the Christianity 
they have over there they got from us, and most of 
it is of Calvin, whose God had no interest in human 
affairs, but desired his own glorification. According 
to this responsible teacher, God thus conceived is 
treated in Japan as a despot; they have dethroned 
him with scorn, because he had no power to grapple 
with problems of social adjustment and personal 
freedom. i j | 

Professor Hoashi does not believe that a religion 
of Japanese nationalism would do any good or last 
long, but would degenerate into the superstition of 
ancestor worship in a day which requires, in religion 
as in culture, the encompassing fellowship of the 
whole world. 

Religion, says this spiritually sympathetic scholar, 
has declined among his countrymen, and what of 
it? “It must liquidate antiquated elements within 
itself’, he says, “such as the omnipotence of God, 
the Christ myth in Christianity, or the pantheistic 
impersonalism and the negativistie Nirvana of 
Buddhism. It must cast off the impediments laid 
upon it by the traditions, in order to meet the 
demand of a new age.” y 
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AU of this sounds familiar, for what else are we 
saying to and of ourselves? A new religion in Japan 
“must emphasize the supreme value of individual 
personality—personality set over against property, 
things, institutions, customs, traditions, and concepts.’ 
Whatever its name, Christian, Buddhist, and the rest, 
“religion should transcend worshipping its founder as 
an absolute pattern of life or an infallible authority 
for faith.” Absolute authority “belongs to the 
feudal age and the caste system.” In sum, adequate 
religion “must deal with problems from the universal 
point of view.” Another infallible sign that all the 
world becomes conscious of its single being and 
destiny. 


Lenin and Japan 


The Vossische Zeitung of Berlin tells an 
interesting story how Lenin’s help was sought by 
the Japanese military authorities to stir up trouble 
within Russia during the Russo-Japanese war. 


It was in August 1904, during the battle of 
Liaoyang. The Japanese had not reckoned on meeting 
with such energetic resistance from the Russians an 
certainly had not expected to find so many troops 
concentrated near Liaoyang. The Single-track Siberian 
railway, which was the only connection between 
European Russia and Manchuria, would soon be 
blocked and made useless, so the Japanese calculated. 
But they were mistaken, for to prevent the regular 
transport of troops to the front from being delayed 
by the return of polling stock, the Russians burned 
their railways cars instead of sending them back: The 
outcome of the: battle of Liaoyang was thus quite 
uncertain. 

Colonel Motojiro Akashi, who later became a 
general and governor of Formosa, was sent to Finland 
with instructions to stir up anti-Russian discontent 
and thas cripple Russia by strikes and disturbances. 
He was also given money to advance his cause. 

A Finnish comrade arranged the first mecting 
between Lenin and Colonel Akashi. Lenin was living 
in a two-storey, wooden house near the Russian fron- 
tier, and Colonel Akashi sent his card in to Lenin by 
a woman who opened the door. Lenin received him 
immediately. His head was shaved smooth and he 
had a tough little beard. 

‘Your name is familiar to me,’ he said as he rose. 
‘Please sit down. The affair is now ready to be 
started. But how ? he asked, looking the Colonel 
in the eye. 

‘How is your movement going ?’ asked the Colonel. 

‘Well’, Lenin took a shabby -package of cigarettes 
out of his pocket and offered one to the Colonel. 
Colonel Akashi took a cigarette and then offered 
Lenin one of his. Lenin looked at the cigaratte and 
shook his head. ‘No, thank you. They're too good 
for me’ Then he began to talk quietly and slowly: 
‘It is only natural that Japan is trying to get our 
help. I have thought over your offer, which reached 
me through the Finnish comrades, in every light. 
I have no reason to refuse, but I do not know what 
standpoint our party will take. Yon understand it 
¢means high treason.’ 

‘High treason ?’ Colonel Akashi met Lenin’s eye. 
‘But isn’t it vour intention to overthrow the Russian 
Empire ? 

‘No, not the Russian Empire. 


ist ) Only the Tsar and 
the bourgeoisie’. 
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‘I shan’t need to discuss that with you, continued 
the Colonel. ‘But wouldn’t it be an advantage to 
the Russian people if your revolutionary plans were 
executed with the help of my country ?’ | 

Lenin nodded agreement. ‘But I must consult 
with other members of the party. Moreover, what is 
the attitude of the other parties you have approached ?” 

‘A movement is under way and I have already 
placed orders for supplies and ammunition.’ 

‘That pleases me,’ said Lenin, and silence fell for 
a few seconds. 

‘Do you -know Sen Katayama?’ asked Lenin.. 
(Sen Katayama is to-day the leader of the Japanese. 
Communists, and lives in Moscow, as he is banned 
from his native country.) 

‘Yes, he is one of our Socialists, who are working. 
against the war with your country.’ 

‘Tt is said that he will attend the Congress of the 
Second International at Amsterdam. Yesterday he: 
talked with Plekhanov.’ 

‘I think that is extraordinary. 

“It is not extraordinary, Colonel. The imperialists. 
fight each other, but we hold out our hands to one 
another.” 

Colonel Akashi felt that this remark was directed 
against him and his profession, but he answered 
gently, ‘Mr. Katayama is his own representative. He 
speaks for no one else. You will notice that if you 
follow the developments in Manchuria, Mr. Lenin,’ 
He smiled and Lenin smiled back. 

ʻI don’t know much about your country’, Lenin 
confessed. ‘But don’t you think, Colonel, that our 
movement is quite right ?’ 

‘I believe that you are completely in the right. If 
I were a Russian I should certainly join your 
movement.’ 

Lenin laughed out loud. ‘Unfortunately, I cannot 
reply that if I were a Japanese I should be an 


- officer like you.’ 


Colonel Akashi had the feeling that he must make 
some retort. ‘That is due to the difference in race 
and history’, he said. 

i We will not dispute.’ And Lenin held up his big 
and. 

But Akashi continued: ‘A few years ago I talked 
to Sun Yat-sen. He explained to me the significance 
of th: Chinese principle that one should not violate 
one’s own spiritual law. The people of the East are 
more moralin their social attitude than the people 
of the West. T believe - that a principle like yours 
could be born only of a nation whose history was an 
uninterrupted chain of oppressions.’ i 

‘Please persuade your party to accept our offer. 
I am authorized to give you whatever sum you 
demand.’ 

‘Good, Colonel.’ 


Journalistic Honour 


The G. Ks Weekly has a vigorous article on 
“the decay of honour’ by G. K. Chesterton him- 
self. The principal. theme of the article is divorce, 
but, incidentally, G. E. deals with the standard 
of honour among journalists: f 


We know, of course, that journalism of this sort is 
more innocently indiferent to the same thing on the 
intellectual plane; to what is called consistency in 
mental things, as it is called fidelity in moral things. 
One of the réally queer qualities ‘of the Press leaders 
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is their fresh, innocent and quite honest pride in 
- parading the fickleness of their own opinions and the 
failure of their own experiments. On Monday they 
shout aloud that they have spotted a winner: on 
‘Tuesday they shout quite as loudly that they have 
backed a loser. They are te open. about it: and 
never seem to think if might damage their prestige 
as tipsters. They will shout one day that Jones alone 
can save the world, and the next day that Jones is 
the biggest fool in the world; and never seem to 
‘suspect that anybody might say, ‘Well, if Jones is a 
fool, you must have been a fool to think him wise.’ 
This has always marked the Yellow or Progressive 
Press. It was so with Lord Northcliffe, perhaps the 
most utterly unintelligent man who ever affected our 
politics ; certainly much less intelligent than Lord 
Beaverbrook. Northclifte yelled for the appointment 
of Kitchener, knowing nothing about Kitchener beyond 
the notions of a suburban schoolgirl ; then yelled for 
the removal of Kitchener, knowing quite’ as little 
about the new problem of trench warfare. ‘Then he 
set up Lloyd George; then he howled down Lloyd 
George; and never seemed tothink that the sane 
man’s comment would be ‘This seems to be a rather 
weak-minded person.’ But even Lord Beaverbrook 
though clever, isin this matier equally true to type. 
He has already begun furiously to abuse the Prime 
Minister ; adding, with astonishing naivete, ‘whom I 
helped to make Prime Minister?’ It does not seem 
to strike him that anybody may answer, ‘Thanks, I 
will remember it, when next you offer me any advice.” 


- — 


t 


Divorce in Japan 


_ The Japan Magaxine gives the statistics of 
divorce in Japan: 


Statistics of marriage aud, divorce in Japan are of 
some interést, as compared with similar statistics in 
other countries. It seems that in Japan wedlock is 
most easily broken between one and two years after 
marriage. Fhe number of divorces in 1980 reached 
51,222, or about 10.3 per cent of the marriages recorded 
for the same period. Rupture of marital relations is 
most common between the ages of 25 and 29; and 
then between 30 and 34, and least common between 
20 and 24. ‘The most frequent occasion of divorce ig 
found in the islands of Okinawa prefacture, and the 
fewest divorce in Ibaraki prefacture. What is most 
interesting to foreigners is that of the total of 51,222 
divorces recorded for the year 1930 only 439 couples 
were separated by legal procedure, the rest of the vast 
total annulling their relations simply by mutual 

. . : “ A 
consent, or desertion. In 44,239 cases wives left their 
husbands, while in 5,564 instances it was the husband 
who forsook the wife. It is remarkable that in 1.419 
cases the couple, although separated, continued to 
remain under the same roof; that is, in the same 
family. The general inference from the statisties is 
that divorce is on the decrease in Japan; for if we 
go back to 1897 the annual total of divorces was over 
100,000. The decline may in ‘some measure be 
accounted for by the habit of not registering marriages; 
more couples are living together than are shown in 
the official records; and it is but reasonable to suppose 
that separation is most frequent among these entering 
into casual marital relations. = 


ae 
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Houses of the Future 


Serentifie American gives a description of 
what the houses of the future will be like: 


“Let us consider the home of 1950. It will be 
entirely diferent, both externally and internally, from 
our present-day home, just as the house of 1931 
was a vast improvement.over that of the preceding 
generation. Other materials will be used: in place 
of wood, the framework will be of steel, which will 
do away with tbe architects’ present problem of 
constructing substantial walis to support the floors 
and roof. Now the number and size of the windows 
must be carefully taken into consideration, for the 


‘window casings must be adequately reinforced. The 


future home will have no such problem: the architect 
will be able to give his imagination free rein in 
deciding just how much glass he wishes to use, both 
for decorative and utilitarian purposes.” 


- Although glass will be used freely, there will be 
no windows as we know them. There will be no need 
for open apertures for light or ventilation—the appli- 
cation of the ultra-violet rays will cover these 
requirements. The materials used for finishing the 
structure will be made of specially prepared concrete - 
or absorbent plaster, which will facilitate the heating . 
and cooling of the interior of the house, without 
regard to the outdoor temperature. Double halls will 
be erected with a dezd space between them, containing 
a good insulating material to conserve heat and 
deaden noises. Thus, what has been termed the 
“curse of city life,’ disturbing sounds, will be almost 
entirely done away with, giving nerve relief. 


The elimination of windows, Dr. Rentschler feels, 
will be a very important factor in serene our heat 
bills and in aiding our general health. Our present 


window panes have three times as much heat con- 


duction as wall space of the same size, so that a ` 


. great part of our heat goes through the pane itself, ` 


The glass used for our future homes wi 
treated to prevent this enormous waste. 


Air will, of course, be artificially purified. It will 
not come from windows that open into the germ-laden, 
dust-bearing city atmosphere; it will be forced 
through pipes and chemically treated to remove dust 
and germs ; it will be filtered and subjected to ultra- 
violet rays, and automatic ventilators will admit this 
purified air to our living rooms and offices. The 
ultra-violet will destroy any germs which may 
remain, and provide it with health-giving properties. 


Every room will be supplied with the proper 
amount of ultra-violet essential for good health, 
Colds and other infectious and contagious diseases 
will be reduced to a minimum. Our rooms will not 
be too hot and humid in the summer; too cold and 
dry in the winter. We will be able to adjust the 
temperature and humidity at will. Do you wish to 
transport yourself, in your imagination, from the 
wintry North to the balmy South ? The turn of 
a switch regulating the wall ventilators will provide 
the desired temperature. You may, at will, experience 
the sunny climate of California or the cold chill 
of the snow-capped mountains of the arctic regions... _ 
while you sit comfortably at your ease in yours 


l be specially 


‘living room. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Germany fo Be the Standard of Disarmament 
A writer urges:in Unity that the German 
level of armaments should be made universal : 


_ Make the disarmament of Germany the standard. 
It is proposed that all the nations shall disarm down 
to the level of Germany. This will be the basis for 
discussion, the goal for action...Arguments for the 
proposal ; . 

l Germany’s disarmament has been regarded as 
nearly perfect. It was done by friends of the League 
‘of Nations, and with its approval. 

_ 2, It was done within three months after the 
signing of the Treaty. Hence, there need be little 
delay. Experts in disarmament have been in training, 
and therefore stand ready to do an effective operation 
in disarmament surgery. 

Such disarmament of the nations is not only 
consistent with “national safety” but will increase such 
safety. Equality is the one element that creates the 
proper mentality to secure safety. If the nations were 
‘equalized down to Germany’s level, the prospects for 
world peace would be bright. 

4, If this is not done, Germany (including Austria 
aud others) will strive to arm upto the level of the 
armed powers. Neither the Treaty nor , moral iaw 
would seem to deny them this right. This would be a 
world-calamity. 

5. Who has a better proposal for the Disarmament 
Conierence ? Thus far, comparatively little progress 
has. been made in securing disarmament. Substantial 
progress cannot be expected, unless there is set up the 
standard of disarmament of the defeated Powers. 

Only one thing would be better, and that is Total 
General Disarmament—which same could be done 
within a year, if the nations meant business—a -year 
of action, with a moratorium on words. 


—— 


Language That Hides Thoughts 


The Catholie World has a very interesting 
note on the vagueness of diplomatic and political 
diction, which recalls to it Talleyrand’s dictum 
that language was meant to hide thought : 


Next, take international affairs. I read in the 
papers lately the following cryptic paragraph appropos 
of the return to Rome of Signor Grandi who came, 
talked with President Hoover, and went home happy. 
I call it cryptic because it conceals the truth behind a 
thick cloud of words. I know what the individual 
words mean ; they are all good English words. But 
I challenge any reader to say what lies hidden behind 
the words. Read them slowly and see if you know 
what the writer means. Mark you, what he means, 
not what he says. 

Signor Grandi is speaking to the reporters: “I 
am extremely satisfied,’ he says, “and I return to 
Italy with firmer confidence that the main international 
problems which await solution will be satisfactorily 
settled.” There, I submit, is a formula that would 
tickle old Talleyrand, who declared that language was 
invented to conceal thought. It says nothing and 
says it sweetly and beautifully. The reporter has 
something to bring back to the editor and the editor 
has something to hand on to the public. It fills an 
allotted space, but of course it means nothing. Analyze 
it a little: “main international problems.” What are 
they? Which of them did he discuss? What did 
he say about them ? What did Mr. Hoover say 


‘and the United 
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about them ? Did the Signor and the President. - 
agree? How far? Did they disagree ? On what 
matters? If Grandi had told the reporters, “T said 
to Mr. Hoover ‘It’s a fine day’ and Mr. Hoover 
said to me ‘Yes, itsa fine day,” we should know 
something of what passed between them. As it is, 
we know nothing. Since Grandi meant to tell us 
nothing, why didn’t he say “I have nothing to tell? 
Why ? Because it’s against the first rule of the game. 
Talleyrand does not permit a plain statement. The 
old fox taught his disciples : “Never say you have 
nothing to say. Say nothing but make it sound like 
something. ‘This is diplomacy.” , 

But perhaps we picked out one especially meaning- 
less sentence from the Grandi interview. Very well,. 
try the next one. Again the words are Signor 
Grandi’s: “I have been able to ascertain that the 
view-points of England and the United States are 
very similar; thus there are three great Powers thas 
ean always be relied upon to work for peace and 
amity between nations.” : 

Now here, I grant you, we have a somewhat 
different sample of diplomatic language. Still the 
general vagueness remains : “the view-points of England. 
States.” Vicw-points on what ?, On 
war debts ? Did Mr. Hoover tell Signor Grandi that. 
we and England are agreed on war debts ? And if 
we are agreed, what is the agreement? That they. 
should be paid ? That they need not be paid? That 
Germany must pay England, France and Italy, but 
that England, France and Italy need not pay us? I 
would give fourteen cents (about half my liquid assets) 
to know if Mr. Hoover said that, as spokesman for 
the American people. 

But Signor Grandi didn’t say it! Well then what 
did he say? He said that “there are three great 
powers that can always be relied upon to work for 
peace and amity.” Here is the little somethin 
different. And here, it seems to me, Grandi woul 
not get 100 per cent in an examination by Talleyrand. 
“Three great Powers”? Which are they? England, 
the United States and Italy ? And can France not be- 
relied upon? The inference is possible, in fact inevit- 
able. Either that or Franceis not a “great Power.” 
Was Signor Grandi taking a little back-handed swipe 
at France? And did he and Mr. Hoover agree that. 
Italy is for amity and France is mot for amity? We 
should like to know that. France would like to know 
that. When Premier Laval of France called on 
Mr. Hoover, did Mr. Hoover tell him that Italy could. 
be relied on, France could not ? 

But nousense, why keep asking auestions the 
answers to which neither Laval nor Grandi will. 
divulge? As for Mr. Hoover divulging, did he eyer 
yet divulge anything ? | 

Now just by way of a sample, here is my idea of 
a statement that really states. The interview from 
now on is wholly imaginary. The Reporters: Signor 
Grandi, will you tell us what you discussed with the 
President?” Signor Grandi: “We discussed war 
debts.” Reporters : “What is Italya war debt to the 
United Seates? Grandi: “2 billion, 150 million dollars,. 
to which, if you add 624 millions of interest already 
paid by the United States on what it borrowed to loan. 
to Italy, you have the total, as of this date, of 2 
billion 774 million dollars.” Reporters: “That’s quite 
a bie gob of money, Signor.” Grandi: “Yes, that’s a 
good deal of money.” Reporters: “And what did 
Mr. Hoover me about the 2 billion, 774 million ?’ 
Grandi: “Fle said he would persuade your Congress to- 
cancel it.’ Reporters : “Did he by any chance, suggest 
that Italy should’ case up on battleships and. 
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other armaments and pay us what she saves on 
that?” Grandi: “I hardly remember if tbat 
came into the conversation. But if it did, it was 
quickly dropped.” Reporters: “So Signor, you go 
‘home happy knowing that Uncle Sam will pay the 2 
billion, 774 million?” Grandi: “Yes, that’s it 
precisely.” 

Such, I say, is my idea of an honest interview. 
But when shall we have such interviews? Don’t ask 
foolish questions. And besides, don’t be impertinent. 
In a government of the people by the people and for 
the people, the part of the people is not to ask ques- 
tions but to pay. 

Yet I am ass enough to think and to say that I 
see ho monstrous incongruity in the suggestion that 
when MacDonald of England, Laval of France and 
Grandi of Italy talked with the President, an official 
stenographer should have taken down the conversation, 
that it should have been read verbatim in the Senate 
and the House, and printed in the Congrestonal Record. 
All the old iine diplomats will say “what a crazy 
idea! Telling the truth to the people |” 


— 


Wars of the Future 


Late in 1931, the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
organized an inquiry in Europe on “what would 
be the character of a new war.” The result of 
this inquiry, by leading scientists, investigators 
and military strategists, has been embodied in a 
recently published book. A summary of these 
conclusions has been given by The New Republic, 
which shows that, according to the experts them- 
selyes, there is no ‘hope for defence against the 
existing engines of war: - 


The seroplane, formerly a useful auxiliary to land 
and sea operations, is now “a hundred times more 
destructive than in 1918,” according to the military 
authorities, To its vastly greater speed, cruising range 
and lifting power, is added the advantage of radio 
control. Pilotiess acroplanes will be, in effect, nothing 
but air-torpedoes. The Maxim silencer offers con- 
cealment : bombing by means of precision instruments 
avoids waste. In the meantime, the three types of 
bombs which may be discharged have also been 
thoroughly perfected : the incendiary bomb, weighing 
only a kilogram, capable of piercing steel, and deve- 
loping a heat of 3,000° Fahrenheit; the explosive bomb, 
also greatly reduced in weight with respect to its 
destructive power ; and most marvellously developed of 
all, the poison-gas bomb. 

At the direction of war departments throughout the 
world, animals with respiratory systems similar to 
that of homeo sapiens, goats, rabbits, dogs and guinea 
pigs, have been slaughtered in laboratories by the 
thousands so that a gas might be discovered which 
was cheap, odourless, invisible and also capable of 
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‘but useless. 


penetrating any mask. In developing “Levwisite” parti- 
cularly, as well as a great variety of other new gases, 
the more civilized nations of the world have kepi 
abreast ofeach other in approaching this ideal, There 
fore, the war departments of the Great Powers whicl 
are now holding conversations upon disarmament havi 
each mapped out the others capitals and industria 
regions for purposes of attack. ee 
“Let us visualize, for a moment, the surprise at 
attack as the military experts plan it. Instead of a1 
entrenched army, a crowded metropolis would be th 
objective, with its skyscrapers, its canyon-like street 
and subways, no longer protected by such oceans o 
mountains as once set barriers in the path of invasion 
Its tall buildings would offer excellent targets fo 
explosive and incendiary bombs which could easily b 
administered by a fleet of a hundred aeroplanes. Th 
loosened and burning debris would topple into th 
streets, which would soon be choked -with jamme 
automobiles, with terrified mobs, with the bodies o 
the multilated and dying. The subways, the subterra 
nean passages under buildings, would offer no safet 
to the frenzied masses who would die like rats, as 

“wave” of gas followed the bombardment and the fir 
On the outskirts of the city, as wellas in its hear 
the monotonous and systematic destruction of factories 
oil-tanks, power stations, water reservoirs and foo 
stores would continue until nothing was left. Nothin 
save, perhaps, a few bank vaults. 

But could not the invading av squadron be warde 
off by powerful defensive strokes? The anti-airerai 
gun, to be sure, has been greatly improved ; yet expert 
consider it of only the slightest value. Again, -a flee 
of defending aeroplanes could take the air at the signi 
of alarm. But this, too, would offer, so far as we know 
but little protection. The records of air attacks by th 
Allies in 1917-1918 upon the German base of Mann 
heim-Ludwigshafen, . show that out of fifty-four raid 
in which whole squadrons of Germdn planes took th 
defence, only seven forced engagements resulted, an: 
only eight attacking planes were shot down. Onl 
once was the enemy prevented from bombing the towr 
More recent maneouvers over London at night, by 25 
aeroplanes, have revealed that the searchlights are a 
The air is still an “ocean.” 

. The gas attack—can any ‘protection be devise 
against this? It has been proposed that millions c 
gas masks be distributed in the large cities; that th 
civilians be trained to obey signals of alarm an 
proceed to places of safety where purified air may b 
breathed. But the masks are costly, deteriorate quickly 
must be of different construction for each of the gase 
employed. Finally, they would be of no avail agains 
certain known gases, which even in minute quantitie 
have a deadly effect. What would be needed woul 
be diving suits. But even if the total population on th 
“home front” were given diving suits, how -could the 
withstand the effects of some forty tons of “Dipheny: 
cyanarsine,” said to be enough to devastate all c 
London ? l 
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| The Five Hundred Lo-Han 


Most people have heard. of the Eighteen Lo-han, 
or Saints, of Chinese Buddhism, but it is probably 
a matter of less common knowledge that their number 
is sometimes increased to five hundred, when 
images are given a special building, called the Lo-han 
T'ang in many Buddhist temples in various parts of 
the country. We presume that there is a recognized 


and authentic list of these five hundred legendary 
or semi-legendary figures, even as there is of the 
usual eighteen, but we have been unable to locate 


certain foreigners who. have visited 
are included in their number, one 
of these being the famous traveller Marco Polo. We 
ean well believe this, for it must tax to the utmost 
the ingenuity of the makers of these five hundred 
images to find models for so varied an assortment ol 
human types. Officials, priests, religious ascetics, 
warriors, criminals, mendicants—all are represented 
in their ranks. 


if. It is said that 
China in the past 


their 


Besides occurring as idols in temples, the Five 
Hundred Lo-han sometimes form a subject for the 
Chinese artists brush, and we see them in pictures 
and scrolls thoroughly enjoying themselyes amid de- 


lightful surroundings. The lLo-han, or Arhalis. as 


they are often called, belong’ to the Hinayana school 
of Buddhism, and are supposed to have entered a 
State of secure self-complacency. As Reichelt says 


Traditions in Chinese Buddhism”: 
were redeemed and renewed; not, 
active life of loving and merciful 
a life of pleasant contentment in 
undisturbed and well-being. It has therefore 
become a term of reviline amone China’s monks to 
say, ‘He is a Lo-han. It means he is a person who 
does not trouble himself over the needs of others.” 

[n many temples or monasteries the figures of the 
Five Hundred Lo-han are of life size and are extreme- 
ly well «done, showing a wealth of detail in the 
modelling, while considerable sums are lavished on 
decorating them with gold leaf and magnificent 


in his “Truth and 
“They themselves 
however, for an 
service, but for 
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A Group of Lo-han Statues 


57—12 
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The Five Hundred Lo-hans of Leshan Tang 
The elongated hand of one of the Lo-hans 
is a peculiar feature 





Some more Lo-hans 


colours. The “Hall of Saints” is an important part 
of any temple or monastery, forming, as it invariably 
does, a great attraction to visitors. 
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Another group of Lo-hans 


The accompanying illustrations are from photo- 
graphs taken ‘by a young Chinese°artist, nae Liao 
Hsin Hsioh, in the Yuan T’ang ‘Ssu, a large ‘temple 
in the city of Yun-nan Fu; Yunnan’ Province, West 
China, where the figures of the Five Hundred Lo-han 
are amongst the finest to be seen in’ this eountry. 
Indian artists also depicted, sometimes’ with a 
touch of irony, the - religious . deyoteés who had an 
asy time of it living: on the bounty of the people, and 
pretending to be doing something supremely good: 
One of these pictures is reproduced on another page. 


(The China-Journal) 


Carrier Pigeons 





Dog with two pigeons. They are to. be seen inside 
the small’ barrels attached to the dog’s harness 


GLEANINGS 


The use of carrier. pigeons in wars both old 
and widespread. An Important development in 
carrier pigeon training bas been: the perfecting 
of a’small, light camera which can be carried 
by the bird, and which automatically makes 
exposures at predetermined intervals. Dogs are 
used to carry these pigeons to the place from 
which they are to be released, 





A earrier pigeon with a small camera ‘fastened 
to its breast. 
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Two Beauty Queens of the Island of Andara 


The native women of the island of Andara 
do their hair in a peculiar way and wear a 
whole set of ânklets. ; 


Two Beauty Queens of Andara 











By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


> 


Rip Van Winkles in Trinidad Evidently the race of Rip Van W inkles is 
3 r not yet extinct and a number of them are still 
Washington Irving, the great American author, to be found in South America. The fact that 
wrote a beautiful sketch of Rip Van Winkle, Messrs. Lal singh and Teeluck Singh betrayed _ 
who wandered away in the Kaatskill mountains such amusing ignorance of the situation in India 
and stealthily drank large quantities of wine from and took such a wrong view of it. shows clearly 
a flagon till he fell into profound slumber and the eyil effects of Anglo-Indian propaganda 
woke up after twenty years to find everything against us in America. It is high time that we 
changed. We read the story in our „School organized an information bureau in India 
days and now we have been reminded of it after to keep our colonial friends in touch with 
reading an account of a meeting of a literary and the actual state of affairs in the motherland, 
debating club in Couva, Trinidad. Here is a 
summary of the proceedings of the club reproduced 


from the Guardian of Trinidad : Precarious Position of Indians Overseas 


, rag Mr. C. F. Andrews who has visited many 

„Members of gi Coua P a ui pe pa parts of South Africa, where Indians reside, as* 
Sy aba dane oo ar pe Ss sal : ™ ~=well as. those sections which Te on the east 
"The “Hon'ble cea ‘Teelucksinch, Patron of Coast of Africa, has issued a lengthy statement 
be t / rity av x m ae . . i ' e I EPU x 

the Club, and other prominent members of the to the Press describing the tale of disabilities 


East Indian community, listened to the debate. suffered by our compatriots abroad. - We give 
Mr. T. E. Martin was Chairman. below a summary of his statement. 
“The fact that pudis pai basg efvitized long Mr. Andrews writes : 
before the West argued by the other side, is a Sri a ine OA | 
greater reason why India should not have self- Lanp Tenure Bri. p 
government today,” said Mr. L. R. Lalsingh, who - In South -Africa the burning question of the da 
championed Britain’s cause. has been the Land Tenure Bill of the Trens vasi 
` “You were told that there are men like Mahatma which threatened once more a modified form of 
Gandhi capable of watching over India’s affairs.” segregation under the new name of ‘defined areas,’ 
he said, “but you were not told that most of the in contradistinction from the last Bill which was 
leaders’ views are diametrically opposite to each other. called the ‘Asiatic Class Areas Bill? Though this 
“Law and religion must go hand in hand, and Land Tenure Bill affects only the Transvaal portion 
as long there is no agreement in religion there of the Indian community, the Indians in Natal, 
can be no agreement in law.” who form five-sixths of the whole Indian population 
“Has the affirmative really considered what is in South Africa, are naturally afraid that if such 
self-government and what it stands for ?” asked a measure of segregation becomes law in the 
Mr. Horace Teelucksingh. Transvaal, it is bound, sooner or later, to spread to 
“Tt means responsible government, a government Natal. 
by the people,” he said. Whether the Indian delegation to the Round 
“The people to whom my friends want to entrust Table Conference at Cape Town has been finally able - 
self-government are 351° millions of souls with to avert this disaster I am not able-to say for certain, 
thousands of creeds, with 222 different languages, at the time of writing ; for I have not yet been able 
with diversity of religion and nearly all to see the Agreement which was made between the 
diametrically opposed to each other, and of which two Governments, and I am also unware of the 
only 8 per cent are literate, details concerning other matters, agreed upon 
“Britain may have broken faith with India, but verbally, which were not embodied in the Agree- 
it must be remembered that India is still holding ment itself. I hope however that this Land Tenure 
. on steadfastly to its antiquated ideas. Bill may once again be postponed and put on the 
“Britain will be like the father who gives his shelf, pending further inquiries into the whole 
son, not yet grown up, a razor, if India he given question of Indian land holding in the Transvaal 
self-government. and the manner of their acquisition, 
Pct aa pare ea in India the ORDINANCES IN PortUGuESE Easy AFRICA 
“Civil war, bloodshed, carnage, and chaos will In the past few weeks there have been various 
begin, and that will be the beginning and the Ordinances, either proposed or passed into law, 
end of self-government in India.” which have very seriously ‘injured the Indian 
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INDIANS ABROAD 


interests both in Portuguese East Africa and in 
Tanganyika. It is not unlikely that if these 
disabilities were to remain, Kenya and Uganda 
would also be soon affected. 

When I passed through Laurenco Marques and 
Beira I found the Indian traders and merchants 
very seriously disturbed by a proposal, which 
may very soon be passed into law, that wherever 
assistants were engaged in any trade or business 
in future, 75 per cent of these must be Portuguese 
subjects. Such a law would undoubtedly reduce 
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the ‘Trade Licensing Amendment 


monopoly) to one person or company, enabling this 


» 
a 


ores 


person or company to have a monopoly of purchas- 


ing, in certain specified areas, native produce such 
as rice, maize, groundnuts, cotton, etc. The reason 
which the Government puts forward. for creatin 
these monopolies is that the Native is inclin 

merely to barter his produce . with the Indian 
shop-keepers in return for cloth. He 
has, therefore, no cash wherewith to pay 


the Indian population by at least half in Portu- | his ‘hut tax’ to the Government. The Government 


` W y 
guese East Africa. Gg se E T ee 
‘TRANSVAAL INFLUENCES’ | a 

When I inquired into the origin of this 

I was told two things; firstly, 
depression has very badly affected Portuguese 
East Africa and there are 
Portuguese, and therefore it is thought desirable 
to give preference in employment to the Portu- 
guese. Secondly, I was told on good authority 
that in Laurenco Marques the Transvaal spirit of 
discrimination against the Indians has, in recent 
years, become more and more marked. It was 
suggested to me that this new proposal emanated 
from Transvaal influences. It is quite deplorable 
that in a part of the world where Indians have 
been received hitherto on equal terms and with 
the utmost courtesy, / 
Transvaal spirit which threatens to pervade the 
whole coast— Kenya, 
Portuguese Fast Africa. kirri oi s 
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Ordinances in Tanganyika — 
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In Tanganyika, two new Ordinances have been  ž  ~ 


already passed which are bound to have a most 
-5 2 bj ; a rr. (3s ISR ee Nap, tae Hr E 
harmful effect upon the Indian community. -In 


immigrants belong to the Gujarati community, 
and practically the whole trade of Tanganyika is 
in their hands. Thus, these two Ordinances are 
likely to injure most of all those who have come 
to Tanganyika from Gujrat. © —™ 
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Non-Native Port Tax 
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there should creep in this 


Tanganyika, Natal and _ 
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that economie 
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- seriously 


also allege that the native produce bought by_ the 
Indian shop-keepers is not properly graded for 
export and that the export trade of ‘Tanganyika 


suffers in consequence. 


oh 
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Ordinance.’ It _ 
aims at giving a single trade license (ù ea 


The Indians argue that a very large proportion ~ 


"S 


t Portuguese of Natives are still at a stage of barter rather than 
many unemployed of cash payments, and that it would be a serious 


injury to the Natives to cut out all barter at this 


early stage. Furthermore, monopolies will inevitably 


= create low prices and the native growers would 
= not get a full market value` for their produce. As 
_. regards proper grading of the produce intended 


= at the ports of Tanganyika at a small cost prior to 
This has been done ~ 
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Operating over a monopolized area would pay more 


for export 
Administration. All produce could 


shipment to foreign countries. 
already in other countries (including Kenya) and 
could easily be also done in Tanganyika, It does 
not also necessarily follow that a single buyer 


attention to the grading of produce than would a 


_ number of free traders. 
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= I regret to say that despite all protests and 


A > a a ae = entreaties by the Indian community in Tanganyika, 
this territory nearly 90 per cent of the Indian both the afc y BAS. 


both the aforesaid Ordinances have been passed into. 


= law and are now in operation. When we remember 
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The first of these is the ‘Non-Native Poll Tax? 


which would undoubtedly injure those who are 


engaged in trade in Tanganyika, and are parti- 


cularly the poorer members of the community. 
tax is called a ‘Poll Tax’, it is 
really a sort of ‘Income Tax’ under which people 
are liable to pay anything from £2 to £200 per 
annum. Moreover, it is levied in a most arbitrary 
fashion, and the incidence of it does not fall 
equitably on the tax-payers. Individuals and 
corporations having income 


i r 


= sion. But, as I have pointed out in my previous 


over £2,000 per 


k 
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annum are let off lighty and these. mostly happen — 


-_ to be European officials and European firms, The 
Indians base their objection 


to this tax, apart 
from the inequality of its incidence and apart 
from the fact that at the present time of all- 
round economie depression it represents the last 
straw that would break the camel’s back, on the 
ground that the Government could have and 
ought to have effected further economies in 
administrative expenditure. 


TRADE LICENSING AMENDMENT ORDINANCE 


The second Ordinance will probably, in the lon 
run, do the most serious injury of all. It is call 


that nearly 90 per cent of the trade of that 
territory is in Indian hands it will easily be seen 
how dangerous both these Ordinances are to Indian 
prosperity, 


BENERE In KENYA 


In Mombasa I found that the different 


commissions of inquiry had left all kinds of 
-= unsolved problems behind them, and that the 


Indian community was- in great uncertainty in 
regard to its own future. At one time, it seemed 
almost certain that a common electoral roll would 
be instituted in Kenya in accordance with the 
recommendations of more than one Royal Commis- 


<port overseas the remedy is in the hands of — 


article, the permanent officials at the Colonial — 


Office have so far yielded again and again to 
the veiled and open threats made from time to 
time by the European settlers in Kenya, and 
no definite action has so far been taken in this 
connection. The Indian community has been 
confused and even divided by the different politi- 
cal questions which have arisen in the train of 
these Royal Commistions, and, in addition to 
this, there have been personal rivalries which 
have considerably added to the confusion. 

As I have often said, all other problems in 
Kenya oscillate round the central problem of 
franchise, and India should do everythin : 
pers to prevail upon the Colonial 
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a few questions, 
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in that territory at an early date. Granted a 
common franchise, all other political problems 
facing the community 
eventual solution. . 
Mr. Andrews 
these words : 


has ended his statement with 


Precarious POSITIÓN. OF [NDIANS 


One thing in this connection has made me ex- 
tremely anxious and ‘is noteworthy in India. 
Although I have been a keen student of East 
African Indian questions, all this new legislation 

-was entirely unknown to me. It is quite possible 


that | should have heard nothing about it if I had . 


not happened to visit these parts on my way: back 
to South Africa. I found also that the members 
of the South African Indian Delegation had 
received very little knowledge and -information 
about these Ordinances. This shows how very 
recarious the position of Indians Overseas has 


ecome. There is no directly responsible Indian | 


Agent, such as an Indian Consul, at Laurenco 
Marques; there is also no Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner at Mombasa or Dares-es-Salaam, who could 
immediately cable to India itself the news of all 
repressive legislation adversely affecting nearly the 


whole of the Indian population in those territories. 


| am afraid that if these Ordinances become per- 
manent, the Indian population in East Africa, 
south of Kenya, may be reduced by aò least 50 per 
cent in the course of another five years, for they 
would find it utterly impossible to carry on a 
profitable trade in the face of such disabilities. 


We-agree with Mr. Andrews so far as the 
of - having - Indian. agents or Indian 
consuls in the - different territories are concerned, 
would request him. to enlighten us on 
He refers to the ignorance 
problems. Is it not 
principally ' due’ to the negligence ‘of the Indian 
communities settled abroad? What efforts have 
they made to keep us regularly informed here 
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would permit of an - 
7 - up-to-date 


grievances will be a- suicidal policy. 
' opinion in India will, no doubt, exert considerable 
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about the state of affairs in their parts? Have 
our people in any of these colonies ever made 
any serious attempt to. ‘keep us posted with 
information ? The Indian community 
at Dar-es-Salaam in Tanganyika — wastes 
thousands of shillings per month in litigation, but 
has it ever thought of opening an information 
bureau in Bombay’? No doubt, our people in 
South and East Africa have sent one or two 
deputations to India, and these haye done some 
publicity work in a haphazard manner. After 
addressing afew meetings’ in big cities, inter- 
viewing some influential. leaders’ who are too 
busy with home affairs in India to give much 
time to their problems in the colonies, and after 
meeting the Viceroy these deputations have 
returned to their respective colonies without 
establishing any real living connection between 
India and her sons abroad, The first thing that we 
have to teach our people overseas is a lesson in 
self-reliance. Let them organize their resources — 
without expecting any help from India in her 
present condition. Let them join together to open 
a sort of colonial. bureau. in Bombay and keep 
some colonial Indians in charge of it. Is that 
impossible? Mr. Andrews says that the Indian 
population will be reduced by at least fifty per 
cent in the course of another five years if the 
repressive ordinances become permanent. Can 
there be greater danger than this? How are our 
people in Africa going to face it? To wait for 


. the appointment of Indian. agents, consuls and 


of their 
The public 


trade commissioners. for the ~ redress 


influence ultimately in settling these matters satis- 
factorily,. but to organize this public opinion is a 
tremendous task, which cannot be accomplished 
by the spasmodic efforts of a few overworked 
well-wishers of Indians ‘abroad. 
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Page :322, Col. 2, line 7, . 
Sudhendu Kumar Das, M.A., PH, D - 


instead of 


Saroj Kumar Das ee a i 
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Read U: C, Chopra svstead of N., C. Chopra 
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Japanese armoured: cars in Shanghai 





Chinese girls at a mass meeting in Shanghai, where they urged their leaders to fight 
the Japanese in Manchuria 


Right 


THe Eminent Brrtisy Feminist, 
Miss E. Sytvia PANKHURST 


is protesting at a mass meeting in Trafalear Square 


against “Britain’s poliev of regression 
= 5 ACA ? 
in India 


( See Notes j 





General Honjo, the Commandea-in-Chief of tle 
Japanese forces with the Japanese Minister 


of War 
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Geothe Centenary 


(Goethe died a hundred years ago on the 


22nd Mareh. His centenary is being cele- 
brated in Germany on a grand seale. Many 
other mations also have expressed their 
appreciation of the great German poet. In 
Bengal the Bangiya Goethe Smriti Parishad 
(the Bengali Goethe Memorial Society) has 
issued .a manifeste to the people over the 
signatures of some hundred and fifty men 
and women of Caleutta and different districts, 
headed by its president, Rabindranath Tagore. 
The following cable of the Parishad has been 
sent by him to the President of the German 
Republie : 

“Reickspraesident Von Hindenburg, Berlin. Ben- 
palische Goethefeier Gesselschaftfeirt den hundersten 
Todestag Goethes und erlaubt sich das Deutsche 
Volk zu begruessen. Rabindranath Tagore, Prae- 
sident.” 

The cable means : 

“Bengali Goethe Memorial Society celebrates the 
Bundled th death anniversary of Goethe and offers 
greetings to the German people.” 

The celebration took the form ofa small 
gathering in the committee room of the Albert 
Hall, Caleutta. 

Aceording to Prof. Edward Dowden, in 
Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, Goethe’s influence 
has affected every civilized people, and seems 
still on the increase. a 

“His teaching has been styled the -creed of 


culture ; it is rather the creed of self-development 


with a view to usefulness—usefulness to be - effected 
by activity within wise limits.” 


Goethe’s greatest work, Faust, occupied 


him much during the closing years of his 
life. By August 1831, when he was past 
eighty, it was at length complete, 
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“The hero Faust,” says Dowden, “leaving behind 
his first unhappy passion, advances through all 
forms of culture—statecraft, science, art, war-—to 
the final and simple wisdom of disinterested service 
rendered to his fellow-men. Such a spirit cannot 
fall into the power of Mephistopheles, the demon of 
negation. His soul is received into Paradise and is 

urified by love.” 

Just like his hero Faust, Goethe advanced 
during his long life through all forms of 
culture. “Oeser,” he wrote, “taught me that 
the ideal of beauty is simplicity and repose.” 
He made a study of alchemy and was a 


deeply-interested student of Gothic architec- 


ture. He also earnestly devoted himself to > 


chemistry, anatomy, literature, antiquities, and 


law, which last was his proper study and in’ ~ 


which took his doctor’s degree. Though 
admitted an advocate, he “had no heart in his 
profession. His creative genius was fully 
roused, and when he read Shakespeare he 
felt himself moved to something like rivalry.” 
He gave himself'to the study of physiognomy 
for some time. The most powerful of 
influences on Goethe’s mind derived from 
books was that of the works of Spinoza, whose 
Ethics sustained and calmed Gocthe’s spirit 
in the midst of its various agitations and 
helped to give a unity to his life. 

When at Weimar, he was made a member 
of the privy council. He performed all his 
public duties with masterly intelligence and a 
rare thoroughness. 

“He superintended mines, saw to publie roads 

and buildings, regulated finance, conducted military 
and university affairs, elevated the theatrical perfor- 


mances, in every direction making the influence of 
his mind felt.” 


During his residence at Weimar Goethe’s 
mind felt attracted to the definite and the real, 
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to the study of geology and mineralogy, 


botany, and comparative anatomy. 


“His discovery of the intermaxillary bone in 
nran (1784), and his theory of later date that all 
the parts of a plant are variations of a type which 
is most clearly seen in the leaf, show how his 
observing powers were aided by hisimagination, and 
place him among the scientific forerunners of those 
great thinkers who have set forth the doctrine of 
evolution.” 


He attempted seriously to draw but only 
with moderate success. He took interest in 
university reform at Jena. 


All through his life science and art 
continued to interest Goethe profoundly. A 
universal electicism is the characteristic of his 
mind in its latest development. He published 
two volumes on light and colour. 


“His remarkable essay on the metamorphosis of 
of plants was given to the printer in 1790, and 
when at Venice in May he suddenly struck out his 
much-diseussed theory of the vertebral structure 
of skulls.” 


According to Professor J. G. Robertson, in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


“His scientific studies and discoveries awaken 
only an historical interest. We marvel at the obsti- 
nacy with which he, with inadequate mathematical 
knowledge, opposed the Newtonian theory of light 
and colour; and at hischampionship of ‘Neptunism, 
the theory of aqueous origin, as opposed to ‘Vul- 

w canism,’ that of igneous origin of the earth’s crust. 
Of far-reaching importance was, ou the other hand, 


» his foreshadowing of the Darwinian theory in his 


works on the metamorphosis of plants and on 

animai morphology...---Modern, too, was the outlook 

of the ageing poet on the changing social conditions 

of the age, wonderfully sympathetic his attitude 
- towards modern industry, which steam was just 
beginning to establish on a new basis, and towards 
modern democracy.” 


Goethe’s. military experience was sufficient 


for purposes of “culture” and the insight inte 


every phase of human activity necessary for 
an author of his wide literary range. 


“In 1792 Goethe accompanied the duke [of 
Weimar} on the disastrous campaign against the 
French ; he heard the cannonade of Valmy, and 
went under fire in order to study his own sensa- 
tions. Next year he was present at the siege of 
Mainz, ana watched the French garrison march out. 
He bas recorded his experiences and observations 
in an admirable- narrative.” 


Gocthe was above all a poet, dramatist, 
novelist and philosopher. The crowning 
achievement of his literary life was the com- 
pletion of Faust, which has been well called 
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the “divine comedy” of the 18th century 
humanism. It forms a worthy close to the 
literary life of Germany’s greatest man of 

letters. | 
“He was the iast of those universal minds which 
have been able to compass all domains of human 
activity and knowledge ; for he stood on the brink 
of an era of rapidly expanding knowledge whieh 


has made for ever impossible the universality of 
interest and sympathy which distinguished him.” 


According to competent authorities, it is 
as alyric poet that Goethe’s supremacy is 
least likely to be challenged. He has given 
his nation its greatest songs. His novel of 
Wilhelm Meister was begun in 1777. It was- 
designed to show how the vague strivings of 
youth may be ennobled by their transition 
into definite and useful activity. The later 
books of Wilheim Meisters Lehrjahre are 
written ona diminished scale as compared 
with the earlier. “It may be said more than 
any other work of Goethe to exhibit his 
criticism on life.” Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre, a continuation of the Lehrjahre, was 
published in 1821. It included many short 
tales that hang loosely together. “Here 
Goethe sets forth an ideal of education, and 
inczleates the duty of reverence, helpful 
humax toil and brotherhood.” The book was 
recast and, was finished in this second form.in 
February 1829. 

“In 1808-9 was written the novel, Die Wahlver- 
wendischaften (Elective Affinities). It contrasts 
characters of self-control with characters of impulse, 
is disinterestedly just to both, insists on the duty 


of renunciation, and shows the tragic consequences 
of infidelity of heart in married life.” 


In our days the question might be asked 
whether Goethe was a Nationalist or an Inter- 
nationalist, a patriot ora “humanist.” Pro- 
fessor Dowden says that Goethe “has ‘been 
blamed for lack of patriotism; but in a 
thoughtful kind of patriotism, he was not 
deficient, his age and habits of mind ferbade 
patriotism of a passionate, demonstrative 
nature.” | 


Rabindranath Tagore on Goethe 

In the March number of India and the 
World, its editor Professor Kalidas Nag has 
published what Rabindranath Tagore told 
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hin in relation to Gocthe in the course of 
an interview. . The Poet said: 


“I love Goethe and I have already sent my 
homage of love to the World Goethe Honouring 
Committee... .People do not know that years 
ago, during my early youthful ventures in journa- 
lism, I published an appreciative article on Goethe 
in Bengali... once took seriously to the 
study of the German poets in the original and 
some of the lyrics of Goethe and Heine were my 
real favourites. Many of my friends will be 
surprised to know that I could, and actually did, 
sing once the famous Adelaide of Goethe 
accompained on the piano by my niece, Indira: 
and in those days, classical German music, 
Beethoven, Schubert, ete., were not unfamiliar to 
the musical devotees of our family... . Later 
on in my mature literary criticisms, I have 
appreciated and adjudged Goethe as one of the 
preatest creative critics of literature. That is 
how he could discover the deathless charm of 
Sakuntala, the dramatic masterpiece of our 
Kalidasa.” 


Goethe and India . 


Goethes verses on Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, 
translated as follows, are well known: 


“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 
And the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charm’d, 
enraptured, feasted, fed ? 
Wouldst thou the earth and ,heaven itself 

In one sole name combine ? 
I name thee, O Sakuntala, and all 
at once is said.” 


Goethe expressed his admiration in these 
lines immediately on reading a translation of 
the Sanskrit drama. Later in life, when he 
was past eighty, on receiving from the French 
scholar de Chézy the first edition of the 
original with a French translation, the great 
German poet thanked him in an enthusiastic 
letter which sounds like an enlarged para- 
phrase of that epigram, writes Professor 
Heinrich Meyer-Benfey in his contribution to 
The Golden Book of Tagore on Goethe and 
India. The Professor gives the following 
English translation of the relevant portion of 
Goethe’s letter : 


“When I first became acquainted with this 
unfathomable work, it aroused such enthusiasm in 
me, it attracted me so that I could not forbear 
studying it. I even felt impelled to the impossible 
task of acquiring it for the German stage. Through 
these endeavours, fruitless though they were, 
I became so- intimately familiar with this most 
precious work, it has marked such an epoch in 
my life, it has become so entirely my own that 
I hare not once looked either at the English or 
at the German text these thirty years......lé is 
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only now that I realize the overwhelming impres- 
sion “that work has made on me at an earlier 
age. Flere the poet appears in his highest function 
as the representative of the most natural state, 
of the most refined form of life, of the purest 
moral striving, of the worthiest majesty and the 
most solemn contemplation of God ; at the same 

. time he is lord and master of his creation to 
so great an extent that he may venture vulgar 
and ludicrous- contrasts which yet must þe re- 
garded as necessary links of the whole organization, 
„L will break off and only repeat the statement : 
that your Sakuntala must be reckoned among 
the most beautiful of the stars which make my 
nights more splendid than my day.” 


Prof. Meyer-Benfey tells us in his 
Golden Book of Tagore article that Goethe 
was delighted by the harmonious beauty and 
lyrical intensity of the Indian masterpieces 
of epics and kavya, but he did not care 
for Hetopadesa and philosophy, nor was he 
interested in Indian mythology and sculpture. 
But in his youth, from travellers’ accounts, 
he gathered the story of Rama and other 
epic tales, and, being a story-teller from 
his childhood, he regaled his youthful public 
by telling them the story of Hanuman, the 
master-monkey (he found the name spelt 
Hannemann in German!). Through transla- 
tions he was acquainted with the Megha-duta, 
welcoming it as “a great treasure,” was 
deeply impressed by the Gita-govinda, and 


expressed his appreciation of some fragments ` 


of the Mahabharata (the story of Nala) and 
the Ramayana. 
Professor 


Meyer-Benfey tells of two 


Indian ballads by Goethe. The first, published ` 


God and the. 


in 1797, was named The 


Bayadere. 


“Goethe gave the story as he found it in his’ 


source, the account of an old traveller (Sonnerat ?), 
and I do not know its origin. Vishnu in one 
of. his avatars meets a bayadere (deva-dast, nautch- 
girl}, enters her house and is well. received. In 
the morning she finds him dead at her side, and 
she is so filled with his love that she feels her- 
self his wife and throws herself on the funeral 
pile to die after him. Then the God arises from 
the flame and takes her with him into his heaven. 
Goethe unvoluntarily gives the story a slight 
Christian note (“God rejoices over penitent 
sinners”), but his principal aim is to demonstrate 
the deep human meaning of the Indian tale: the 
apotheosis of faithfulness unto death in a woman 
from whom it is neither demanded nor expected.” 


Goethe’s “second and sublimest Indian 
ballad The Pariak” was published in 1824, 
“Just before The Pariah had been introduced 
to the French and the German stages.” 
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“The poem illustrates the truth that before God 
no human distinction of rank and worth can 
stand, that all states, all classes of society are 
alike near his heart and have the same claim on 
his mercy. The principal poem is encompassed 
by two prayers which refer to the former ballad. 
The bayaderes having got their divine representa- 
tive, the pariyah claims the same favour for 
himself, and it is granted him by the miraculous 
évent that forms the subject of the “legend.” This 
Goethe has taken from the same traveller, but 
here we can trace it back to the Mahabharata.” 


We are not told what the legend is., 


Is if Parole ? 


From almost the beginning the present 
Civil Disobedience movement news have 
been published in the papers of certain civil 
disobedience prisoners, including some well- 
known leaders, being released and conditions 
being imposed on them that they must report 
themselves twice or once daily or weekly to 
the police, that they must not take any part 
in the movement, and the like. It has also 
been reported in the newspapers very 
frequently that the persons released not 
having observed the conditions imposed on 
them, they were tried and awarded heavier 
sentences than what they had originally 
been serving. 

-= Now, the questions which arise are : when 
these persons were released, were they told 
before their release that their release was 
conditional, were the conditions communicated 
to them, did they agree to observe those 
conditions, and were they then released ? In 
not a single instance has it been reported 
that any imprisoned leader or any satyagrahi 
of the rank and file was released after his 
acceptance of conditions like those described 
above. It may be safely assumed, therefore, 
that the conditions were imposed on them 
after their release. 

Such being the case, itis a gross misuse 
of the word parole to. describe the release 
of these prisoners as release on parole. It 
is much to be regretted that even Indian- 
owned and Indian-edited papers, have’ been 
repeatedly making a wrong use of the word. 
English being to all of usa foreign tongue, 
we would not certainly have attached any 
importance to the matter if it had been merely 
a case of an incorrect use of an English word. 
But it is not a mere verbal inaccuracy. The 
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use of the word parote implies that dhe. 
persons released have been guilty of breaking 
their word of honour to observe certain 
conditions, As they have not obviously keen 
guilty of such dishonourable conduct, it is. very 
unjust to them even to unintentionally ikaply 
that they have been so guilty. 
We hope to be excused for quoting here 
the dictionary meaning of the word paxele. 
“Word of promise; word of honor; plighted 
faith ; esp, Mil, promise of a prisoner of war 
upon his faith and honor to fulfil stated conditions 
as not to bear arms against his captors, to return 
to custody, or the like, in consideration of special 
privileges, usuaily release from captivity ; also, the 
condition of being upon parole.”— Weisser, 


Reminiscent of “Caf and Meuse Act” 


In the current Chaitra number of the 
Bengali monthly Prabast (published on the 
13th March last), we have pointed out that 
the so-called “release on parole” of many civil 
disobedience prisoners is reminiscent of the 
British “Cat and Mouse Act.” As the reader is 
aware, to play cat and mouse with a person is 
to pretend constantly to let him go while he 
is in one’s power, but not actnally to do so. 
The British “Cat and Mouse Act” was so 
named from this meaning of the phrase “to 
play cat and mouse.” Brewer writes : 


During the Suffragete disturbances in England 
an Act was passed with the object of rendering 
nugatory the tactics of imprisoned suffragetes who 
went on “hungerstrike’ with the intention of 
reducing themselves to such a state of ill-health 
that the authorities would be bound to release them 
or- let them die. Under this Act such “hunger- 
strikers” could be set at liberty, but were hable to 
re-arrest as soon as they were sufficiently recovered 
to undergo the remainder of their sentence. The 
Act was not particularly successful. 


The Indian civil disobedience prisoners 
who are released on so-called parole are set 
at liberty, not because of hungerstrike, but for 
other reasons which we cannot exactly guess, 
But the result of their release generally is that 
they break the conditions imposed on them 
presumably against their ‘will, and conse- 
quently they are punished more severely than ` 
they were for their original technical offence. 


Ranchi Indian Mental Hospital 


It is stated in the annual report on the 
working of the Ranchi Indian Mental Hospital 
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for the year 1930 that the ratio per cent of 
eases “cured” to the total admissions was 
23.49 among men and 22.22 among women. 

As regards treatment of mental condition 
the following are worthy of note: 


(i) Hydrotherapy {prolonged bath).—Dwing the 
year under report 69 cases were given this treatment 
as against 43 in the previous year. The average 
number of hours of immersion per patient was 
146. The result of the treatment was most 
encouraging. 

(ii) Dietette.—Special attention is paid to- the 

proper dieting of patients of this hospiial, as a 
well-balanced nourishing diet largely helps the 
recovery rate. 
Artificial feeding. —Cases refusing food were 
spoon-fed by nurses and attendants, recourse to 
artificial feeding being resorted to in the few 
special cases exhibiting active refusal to food. 

We have many stuporous cases of various degrees 
which often require artificial feeding by tube 
either per nose, mouth or rectum, and I should 
like fo mention one case of benign stupor that 
Hes kept alive for 3'2 years by nasal feeding twice 
aily. 

(iii) Occupational therapy.—This therapy is the 
Sheet-anchor of our treatment in this -hospital, 
and has been carried out as vigorously as before. 
Patients of both sexes are suitably employed 
chiefly in gardening, weaving, cane and bamboo 
work, smithy, carpentry, tailoring, cobbling, mending 
clothes, mattress and pillow-making, lace-making, 
knitting, embroidery work, domestic and office 
work, ete, ete. The patients’ labour is fully 
utilized towards supplying the needs of the hospital. 
Jharans, dusooti cloth, bandage cloth, asans and 
many other useful articles required for the hospital 
are manufactured in the occupational therapy 
classes. H 

The vegetable garden of this hospital is entirely 
run by the patients’ labour and the hospital is 
entirely self-supporting as regards its vegetable 
and fruit supply. 


The greatest stress is rightly laid- on 


occupational therapy. 


(vi) Physiotherapy.—Strictest attention is paid 
in this hospital to correct all physical defects 
before an attempt is made to explore the psycho- 
logical defects. Tonsils, nasal sinuses, adenoids 
eyes, cars, ete., are contributory causes to mental 
derangement when they are defective. Therefore 
on admission of a patient all physical avenues 
izhich are believed to contribute smaller or larger 
‘share in the causation of mental diseases are 
thoroughly explored. 

Teeth,—(a) The services of a wholetime dentist 
‘on the staff are desirable but funds have not been 
forthcoming. 


Drugs are also used with varying results. 
There are sports and amusements. Musical 
' and other entertainments are provided. There 
are feasts, picnics and drives. There is a 
patients’ library, which keeps books, periodi- 
cals and newspapers. 
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Prof. Meghaad Saha on How fo 
Combat Floods 


In his article on the subject in our last 
February number, Professor Meghnad Saha, 
F.R.S., has made certain suggestions as to how 
catastrophic floods in Bengal may be combated. 
These deserve serious consideration on the — 
part of the Government and the public. In 
order that his suggestions may receive the 
attention of as large a number of persons as 
possible, we have sent copies of the February 
number to the Editors of the Indian dailies 
and weeklies. of Bengal conducted in Bengali 
and in English, with a letter to them 
requesting that they may be good enough to 
invite their readers’ attention to the subject. 
When catastrophic floods occur and devastate 
large areas, it is both natural and humane to 
try to alleviate the distress caused thereby. 
But it is also necessary to try to find out 
and adopt means whereby a more permanent 
remedy may be applied. That is the laudable 
object with which Professor Meghnad Saha 
has written his article. He is qualified to 
write on this subject, not merely by virtue of 
his scientific eminence, but also because he 
has studied the subject as a native of the 
flooded regions and as the principal co-worker 
of Sir P. C. Ray in the relief measures 
adopted on the last occasion but one when 
North Bengal was devastated by floods. 


Hindu Widow's Inheritance 


It is not true that all Hindu widows 
are helpless or oppressed, nor is it true that 
none are. Discussions as to whether they 
are miserable or not, or what proportion of 
them may be so, ought not to be allowed 
to obscure the principle that a state of 
dependence is not conducive to the growth 
of human personality and the greatest useful- 
less of any person or class. Therefore, 
whether Hindu widows are oppressed or not, 
they are entitled to be made self-reliant. 
Even those who, like us, are not lawyers, 
know from the works of Rammohun Roy 
that many of the old Hindu lawgivers were 
more just to women, whether widows or not, 
as regards inheritance than what at present 
goes under the name of Hindu lawis. Why 
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not at least restore these ancient rights to 
Hindu women ? On the merits of the details 
of Rai Saheb Har Bilas Sarda’s Bill relating 
to their rights we are unable to pronounce 
any opinion. But we think the Assembly was 
not justified in rejecting Mr. Sarda’s motion to 
refer it to a select committee. When Mr. 
Amarnath Dutt opposed the Bill’ on the 
ground of his faith in the wisdom of the 
Rishis of old, he mistook the present custom 
to exclusively represent that wisdom. ` 


! Calcutta Corporation Under 
fhe Congress 


The following comparative table has 


appeared in Liberty : 


The Congress came into power in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1923, and its work in munieipal 
administration of the city will be judged from a 
comparative study of the following figures : 


EDUCATION 


, 1923-24 1930-31 
No. of Primary Schools 21 220 
No. of pupils 


2468 27,802 
Total Expenditure of Education | 
Rs. 1,45,000 Rs. 10,36,000 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL RELIEF 
Total expenditure Rs. 8,62,000 Rs. 16,54,000 


WATER SUPPLY 
1923-24 1930-31 
Unfiltered 
Water 31°/s million 46'/2 million gallons daily. 
Filtere 


. Water 3654 P! 551/2 e 
FINANCES 
1923-24 - 1930-31 
Revenue Rs. 2,15,17,000 Rs. 3,02,40,000. 
Expenditures Rs, 1,74,07,000 Rs. 2,34,49,000 


84 p. c. of receipt 76 p. e. of receipt. 
Balance at the end of year 
Rs.  41,60,000 Rs.  67,91,000. 


in this connection the following figures may 


be noted :— 
POPULATION 
1923-24 1930-31 
9,007,851 . 1,196 668 


Hindus—8,21,270 
Moslems—3,11,087 
Christian, ete.— 46,872 
Fascist Menace to Freedom 
of Thought and Teaching 


India. To-morrow has reprinted from the 
. Manchester Guardian a letter in which 
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nineteen professors 
Manchester state : 


of the University of 


We, the undersigned, who are teachers in the 
University of Manchester, have learned with the. 
oravest apprehension that the Italian Government, 
by its decree of October 8 of this year, is about to 
exact from University professors and lecturers a 
stringent oath of allegiance to the Fascist regime. 
How complete is the constraint which the oath, 
under an appearance of formality, imposes upon 
their minds will best be understood 1f we quote 
its actual words. They are as follows: 

“I swear allegiance to the King, his royal 
successors, and to the Fascist regime. I promise 
loyally to obey the Constitution and the other 
laws of the State, fo teach and to fulfil all other 
academic duties with the purpose of educating 
honest citizens, faithful to the country and to the 
Fascist regime. I answer not to belong, at present 
or in the future, to such associations or parties the 
activities of which cannot be reconciled with the 
duties of my office.” 

There is nothing which the academic teacher. 
rates more highly than his freedom of thought and 
of teaching. To bind him to conformity with one 
kind of political faith is to sap the sources of 
his strength and to exclude from the academie 
profession some of the best, because the most 
independent, minds. We hope it is not too late 
to reconsider this measure. We believe that the 
Italian professors whose protest you published 
in your isste of November 13 have with them the 
sympathies of their English colleagues, and they 
certainly have ours. 


The Italian professors have our sympathy, 
too, whatever it may be worth. 


Dr. J. T. Sundetland’s Ninetieth 
Birthday 


The ninetieth birthday of the Rev. Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland was celebrated on the 
lith February last at his son’s home in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, where the latter, Dr. E. R. 
Sunderland, is Professor of Law in the 
University of Michigan. ‘Thousands of this 
good and great old man’s friends and others 
who had benefited by his spiritual ministra- 
tions sent him messages of congratulation. 
As he is one of the truest and greatest 
friends of India, natives of India, particularly 
students, residing in the United States of 
America, were among those who sent their 
loving and respectful greetings to him. 
Besides individual grectings from such of. 
our countrymen, including Dr. Taraknath Das~ 
(and Mrs. Das), the India community of 
New York City commemorated the occasion 
by presenting him witha beautiful Loving 


Cup, finely inscribed, in recognition of his 
service to India. The Editor of this monthly 
sent him his respectful greetings and good 
wishes both by cable and letter. 

For more than half a century Dr. 
Sunderland has strenuously championed the 
causes of freedom and human brotherhood 
and world peace. He has striven throughout 
his long life to promote friendly understand- 
ing between the West and the Hast— 
particularly between America and the 
Orient. He is a distinguished biblical scholar 
and has written a standard work on the 
origin and character of the Bible. In more 
than one work of his he has shown that there 
is no necessary conflict between religion and 
science. He has been able to do so, because 
he is not a believer in the verbal and literal 
inspiration and infallibility of any scripture. 
His religious views are liberal and rational 
and free from -any trace of bigotry, as his 
recent article on the seven religions of the 
world in this magazine shows.” 

Dr. Taraknath Das informs us that this 
indefatigable friend of India is now busy 
revising his book Jndia in Bondage, which 
was first published in Calcutta but banned 
by the Government after the firm of 
R. Chatterjee had lost more than Rs. 5,000 
in fines and forfeiture of copies of the book 
and incidental expenses. The book was 
subsequently published in America by Lewis 
Copeland and Co, and had a wide sale. 
The author is now preparing a second 
edition for the American public. . It was 
announced in The Modern Review last year 


that a British edition of the book, with an ` 


introduction by Mr. C. F. Andrews, would be 
published during the session of the second 
Round Table Conference. A well-known 
British publishing firm whose name we 
mentioned had agreed to bring out this 
work. But for unknown reasons the book was 
not published—perhaps Mr. ©. F. Andrews 
would be able to tell what the reason was. 
A french edition was published in Paris 
some monins ago. 

lt may be mentioned here incidentally 
dhat a letter relating to Dr. Sunderland’s 
90th birthday celebrations was sent to us 
from New York by Air Mail registered 
on the 10th February last. It reached 
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Calcutta on the 29th February. Accord- 
ing to the post mark, it ought to have 
been delivered to us on that day by the 
10 a.m. delivery. But we got it on the 
Ist March. Ifit had been delivered to us 
by the post office on the 29th February, as 
it ought to have been, what we are writing 
for the April issue could have appeared in 
the March number. 


Those Haggling Princes 


It is not the first time that the ruling 
princes have demanded that they should be 
given 50 per cent of the seats in the Central 
or Federal Legislature, if their States are to 
federate with the British-ruled provinces of 
India. As we have subjected their claims to 
detailed criticism in our article on the “Coming 
Federal Legislature’ in our last number, we 
need not repeat our arguments and observa- 
tions. Excluding Burma the Indian Empire 
contains a population of 337,923,000. The 
Indian States contain 79,937,000 inhabitants. 
So their population is less than 25 per cent 
of the total population of India. Hence the 
Princes’ claim must be based on the axiomatic 
truth that they and their despotically ruled 
subjects are, man forman, more than twice as 
important as the contemptible plebeians of 
British-ruled India! The Princes are in fact 
all supermen. 


Effective Crushing of Gandhi 


On his return from America to Bngland 
Mr. Winston Churchill has delivered his ulti- 
matum in the modest sentence, “The prelude 
to the constitutional reform in India must be 
an effective crushing: ‘of Mr. Gandhi and all 
he stood for.” As Mr. Gandhi is mortal like 
all human beings, it would not be at all diffi- 
cult to crush what is physical and perishable 
in him, But crushing “all he stood for” is 
altogether a different proposition. It simply 
can’t be done. Mr. Gandhi, like many a lesser 
Indian, stands for the perfect citizenship of 
Indians——for their unfettered freedom to do 
what they think necessary for the good ot 
themselves and mankind at large. This ideal, 
this aspiration, cannot be crushed. The only 
wise thing to do about it, is to help its 
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realization and fulfilment. Any effort in the 
contrary direction is bound to fail, if not 
also to strengthen the hold of the ideal on all 


those who cherish it more than their heart’s 
blood. 


The Sino-Japanese Situation 


A few days ago there seemed to be some 
hope of an understanding being arrived at 
between China and Japan. But that hope has 
vanished for the moment. The following 
paragraph from The New Republic of 


February 24 may not, therefore, appear 
untimely : 


The situation at Shanghai is a horrible mess, 
and one which grows worse from day to day. Even 
from the point of view of Japanese themselves it 
is a ghastly failure; if they had achieved their 
objective within a few hours or days, and witha 
minimum loss of life, their position would have 
been no better in the eyes of the world, but at 
least the official explanations offered to the Japanese 
people would have been more plausible. As things 
are, they have bungled as badly in the military 
aspect of things as in every other. This is partly 
due to the superiority of land forts over warships, 
which was demonstrated during the Great War at 
Gallipoli, partly to other advantages which the 
terrain gives io the Chinese, but perhaps chicfly 
to the latter’s momentary overwhelming numerical 
superiority plus the valuable tactics in which they 
have been trained recently by German instructors. 
But the net result of it all is an obscene spectacle : 
it is like aman trying to kill his wife with a 
club, in the middle of Fifth Avenue. while a great 
crowd of spectators looks on and she refuses to 
die. In the end the Japanese will probably win 
their limited objectives, unless their country is 
prostrated by an economic debacle; but their 
military humiliation is already complete and 
irrevocable. If their commanders had the hich 
standards of personal honour and responsibility 
traditionally assigned to them, we should have seen 
already a series of suicides according to the pres- 
eribed forms of hera-kirt. 


To the same issue of the same weekly 
Mr. Jonathan-Mitchell contributes an article 
“In re Japan vs. the World,’ which concludes 
as follows : 


The most recent episode in Japan’s career of 
international lawlessness is Shanghai. There Japan 
has violated the International Settlement’s eu erality 
and brought in reinforcements after pledging that 
it would not do so. It is necessary to go back to 
the Thirty Years’ War to find any parallel in 
Europe of the cold ferocity of Admiral Shiozawa’s 
bombing of the Chinese suburb of Chapei. There 
is, moreover, every indication that Japan is growing 
steadily more reckless. The Japanese people is 
one of the friendliest and kindlicst on earth, but 
just now Japan, as far as the rest of the world is 
concerned, is represented by a band of utterly irre- 
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sponsible, half-mad generals and admirals. Betweer 
them and the forces of civilization, no useful 
communication seems possible. 


“Worldwide” 
Unemployment 


Survey of 


An American weekly says, the Interna 
tional Labour Office of the League of Nations 
has recently conducted a “worldwide” survey 
of unemployment, with striking results. 
Before we give any of the figures quoted by 
this paper from the survey, we must tell the 
reader that this “worldwide” survey has ne 


_ use for India, which contains one-fifth of the 


human race, or for China, which contains 
more. China being an oriental country which 
has not yet beaten any European country 


in war is certainly under an uncivilized 
government. But India -is under an un- 


doubtedly civilized government. Yet, there 
are no unemployment statistics for India. 

The comparison made by the International 
Labour Office is in all cases between 
some month late in 1931 and the same 
month in 1930. The American paper adds 
that in the case of countries with compulsory 
or voluntary unemployment insurance (in 
India there is neither), these figures may be 
accepted as fairly accurate; inm other 
instances, where trade union figures or those 
of unemployment exchanges were taken (én 
India there is little of these, too), there may 
be a margin of error, though it is probably 
not large. Now for the figures : 


The returns show an increase, in a year’s lime, | 
of 34 percent in Germany,63 percent in Italy, and 
30 per cent in the United States. The percentage ` 
of increase for Great Britain was 12 m.December, 
though in previous months unemployment had been 
decreasing as a result of the abandonment of the 
gold standard ; figures last week showed that un- 
employment has again risen, to the extent of 218,000 
since the first of the year. Perhaps the most 
surprising percentage of increase is that for France 
—566 ; it is due to the fact that the figure a year 
ago was undoubtedly far too  small...French 
Socialists have recently estimated the number of 
unemployed as close to a million. ; 

The British Dominions are shown by these 
figures to be severely aflected by the. depression. 
Australia’s increase in a year is 34 per cent, and 
Canada’s 80. New Zealand shows an increase in 
applicants for work (not quite the same as the 
unemployed, of course) of 184 percent. Ireland, on 
the other hand, shows the smallest increase record- 
ed anywhere—only 3 percent. Two other countries 
have increases of more than 100 per cent—Belgium 
with 118 and Latvia with 125. Austria has 12, 
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Denmark 52, the Netherlands 92, Switzerland 41, 
Czechoslovakia 45, Hungary 28, Sweden 44 ; Japan 
last August had 8 (a number now no doubt 
tremendously increased as a result of the Chinese 
boycott), Norway has 28, Poland 24, Rumania 20 
and Jugoslavia 52. 

Some of the figures may not be wholly 
accurate, but their trend is significant. In 
the twelve months under survey, there has 
not been any decline in unemployment in any 
country but an increase everywhere. One 
of the principal causes, if not ¿ke cause, of 
the last great world war was economic rivalry 
and jealousy. The above-quoted figures show 
that the victorious “Allies” have not become 
unemployment-proof because of their victory. 
In fact, the perusal of these figures is not 
calculated to brighten the faces of capitalists, 
militarists and imperialists, if they seek to 
base the claims of their respective isms on the 
tendency of the latter to promote human 
prosperity. 

As regards India, we do not blame the 
civilized British Government for the non- 
existence of any records or other data from 
which the increase or decreasc of unemploy- 
ment in this country can be definitely asserted 
and measured, Such measurement is. 
impracticable bacause of the great excess 
of unemployment among the people of 
India -under British rule. We are not 
concerned here to state whether the 
aggregate of wealth of all kinds in the 
hands of Indians and foreigners in India is 
now greater than the aggregate in pre-British 
days. But there is no question that, owing 
to the decline or ruin, as the case may be, 
of India’s indigenous trades and industries 
during British rule, the unemployed at 
present form a larger proportion of India’s 
population than in pre-British days. Just 
as in the case of literacy it is easier 
to count the literates than the illiterates, so 
as regards employment it would be easier 
to count the employed than the unemployed, 
because the latter far outnumber the 
former. 


“Responsibility” and Federation — 


Responsible government was promised 
to India a decade and a half before an All- 
India Federation was heard of. Therefore, 
if British statesmen want to prevent another 
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example of a broken pledge being added. to 
the existing list, they must not say that the 
grant of responsibility at the Centre would 
depend on the Princes’ coming into the 
Federation. Federation or no Federation, 
India must be made fully responsible for the 
management of all her internal and external 
affairs, for many internal and external matters 
are interrelated. To declare that there cannot 
be responsibility at the Centre without 
Federation would be a dishonest dodge. And 
to concede a so-called responsibility after 
eviscerating it of its essential and vital 
contents by the reservation of financial, 
fiscal, commercial and military safe-guards in 
the hands of a predominantly foreign Ixecu- 
tive, and after placing the stranglehold on 
democracy in the hands of a subservient 
majority in the Central Legislature consisting 
of the representatives of the Princes and of 
the “Minorities” clique, would be a still more 
dishonourable dodge. 


Khadem-ul-Einsan Society's 
Relief Work 


The Khadem-ul-Ensan Society opened ten 
relief camps in the flooded areas of Bengal 
and duly helped thousands of villagers, both 
Hindus and Muslims, with rice, cloth, money, 
medicine, diet, ete, from fourteen centres 
under its management. The society is still 
continuing its relief operations in some 
centres. The labourers who are out of 
employ are engaged by the society in the 
business of fishermen, wood-cutters, ete. 

Up to this time none of the Muslim 
organizations of this country has been found 
to render humanitarian service on such an 
extensive scale as this society. 


Visva-~Bharati Fiood Relief Work 


Early in September last the staff and students 
of Visva-bharati at Santiniketan and Sri- 
niketan formed the Visva-Bharati Durgata- 
sahayak Sangha for giving relief to the 
people in distress in some flood-stricken areas. 
We have received a statement of accounts 
of this society from the 10th September 1931 
to the 26th January 1932. It shows that 
during this period altogether 922 families 
in 80 villages received help from its funds 
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dnd workers, and the total number of persons 
in test relief works was 9,430. Rice worth 
Rs. 2,240-9 was distributed free. Rs. 1,347-1 
was given in cash. Test relief works cost 
Rs. 1,198-8-6. On the 26th January the 
balance in hand was Ra: 4,157-12-6. But 
as relicf did not cease to be given on that 
date and is still being given in various forms, 
the funds in the hands of the workers must 
by now be greatly reduced. 


“Untouchable” Priests in 
Hindu Temple 

l Bombay, Mar. 18. 
The “Times of India” correspondent wires from 
Ratnagiri that fifty persons, including members of 
several castes from Bhangis (scavengers) to 
Brahmins, officiated as‘priests and condueted a 


- mass worship together under the guidance of 
Swami Onkarananda on the occasion of the first 
anniversary celebrations of the Pan Hindu temple 
of Patit Pawan. A Bhangi boy poured the 
rituatistic water on the idol and a party of chamars 
(cobblers) and mahars, trained in chanting Vedic 
mantras, and Brahmins, Marathas, Vaishyas and 
others went on chanting prayers with devotion. 
Following close on this an anti-caste dinner was 
held and 500 persons of all castes from Bhangis to 
Brahmins dined together publicly. 

This was undoubtedly good for purposes of 
demonstration. During the last Durga Puja 
in Bengal, in some places persons of the 
Namasudra and other so-called depressed 
castes officiated in more than one place as 
priests and as cooks and distributors of tne 
food offered to the goddess and was partaken 

8 ] 

of by men of all castes. In Howrah last year 

the cooks and distributors of food at a Hindu 

public dinner attended by Brahmans and 

others were meithars or persons of the 

scavenger caste. Such occasional intercaste 

dinners show the social goal towards which 
oS 

Hindn society is moving. It were much to 

be wished that’ it also moved away from 

polytheism and image-worsbip towards the 
spiritual worship of the One Supreme Spirit. 

The non-observance of “nntouchability” 
by persons of “high” and “low” castes even 
in a single village in their everyday lives 
throughout the year would be now worth 
recording, and would be welcome, satisfactory 
and encouraging news. 


wee 


“Mantra-diksha” by Pandit Malaviya 
It has been reported in the papers that 
recently Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya gave 
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mantra-diksha to several hundred persons; 
including so-called “untouchables,” at Dasa- 
swamedh Ghat, Benares. He taught them a 
mantra {a Sanskrit formula sacred to some 
deity) for devout recitation and repetition, 
garlanded them, and gave them a leaflet of 
printed religious instructions to follow. He 
also performed katha—a form of religious 
instruction consisting of the telling of mytho- 
logical stories with the exposition of religious 
doctrines and spiritual principles—for the 
edification of the multitude. A few years 


back the Pandit gave similar manira diksha . 


to many persons in Calcutta, irrespective 
of their ‘castes, at a bathing ghat on 
the Ganges. Though non-Hindus may not 
understand the significance of this move on the 
part of so orthodox a Hindu as the Pandit, 
liberal Hindus will consider it an indication of 
progressiveness, however small, on his part. 

As we do not know what manira Panditji 
is using for the purpose of initiation nor what 
religious instructions he is giving, we cannot 
discuss them. We will assume their spiritually 
elevating effect. And in fact without such 
effect, no formula or verse can by itself 
produce any beneficial results as if by magic. 
If the spiritually elevating effect ot Pandit 
Malaviya’s religious ministrations is assumed, 
it becomes all the more necessary that those 
who are initiated should have social rights. 
If, as the result of being initiated by 
Panditji, a Brahman anda scavenger are both 
spiritually elevated, it would not be reasonable 
to keep the latter in the status of the “un- 
touchables.” Personally, of course, we do not 
believe that itis right to consider anybody, 
whether initiated or not, “untouchable” ;— 
wholesome water and food offered by anybody 
whois physically clean and free from contagi- 
ous or infectious diseases, irrespective of his 
lineage, are acceptable. But we are here 
speaking from what ought to be a reasonable 
orthodox Hindu’s point of view. 

We think, it would be necessary for the 
full fruition of Panditji’s endeavours to 
remove the ban of “untouchability” from the 
“untouchable” disciples initiated by him. E 


rishi Satyakáma Jábála in the Chħándogya 
Upanishad comes to mind in this connection. 
He was the son of a woman-servant of the 


> 
The very instructive story of the great 
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name of Jabdla, his name being derived from 
that of his mother. When as a boy he went 
to the great sage Gautama for becoming one 
of his disciples, the sage asked him his 
goira and his father’s name. As he did not 
know, he went back and asked his mother. 
She, too, an uomarried mother, could not tell 
him his father’s name. This fact he truthfully 
reported to the great sage. The maharshi 
(“great scer”) Gautama thereupon admitted 
him to discipleship as well as’ ` to 
Brahmanahood for his truthfulness. 


Marathi Records of Peshwas 


The Director of Information, Bombay, 
Writes : 


For financial reasons the Bombay Government 
have most reluctantiy been compelled to disconti- 
nue, with effect from the beginning of March 
1932, the grant of Rs. 10,000 per annum, which 
they have been allotting during the past three 
years, towards the cost of publishing selections 
made under the aepetiteidents of Rao Saheb 
G. S. Sardesai from the Marathi records of the 
Peshwas. An appeal has, therefore, been made 
through the good offices of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
the eminent Indian historian, to those States and 
ersons who are interested in this exceedingly 
important period of Maratha bistory to provide the 
sum of Rs. 10,000 which is -estimated as necessary 
to complete the work. In response to. this appeal 
the following donations have already _ been 
received : Rs, 3,000 from His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Baroda; Rs. 1,000 from His Highness 
the Maharaja of Dhar; Rs. 200 from the Pant 
Pratinidhi of Aundh  (firet instalment of 
Rs. 1,000 promised); Rs. 250 from the Jawhar State; 
Rs. 250 from Rao Bahadur Manaji Ragooji, J. P. 
Bombay. l 

This will enable the work to be continued for 
four months more by which time it is hoped that 
further donations will be received. Such donations 
may be sent to the Commissioner, Central Divi- 
tion, Poona. 

Twenty-five printed selections from the records 
have already been issued and. it is hoped to issue 
some twenty more before March 1933, if funds are 
available. Otherwise the work will have to cease 
and the staff be disbanded. In view of the 
historical importance of the work and the interest 
which the selections hitherto published have evoked 
among all classes of the Marathi-speakinge public, 
it is hoped that the necessary financial support 
will be forthcoming. 


Money ought certainly to be found for the 
selection and ptblication of ‘the Peshwa 
records. But itis also true that the impecu- 
nious Bombay Government continues to spend 
many a ten thousand rupees per annum for 
objects less important and worthy. Vide the 
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Note in this issue on “What is 


conduet ?” 


good 


Union Jack and Welsh Flag . 


- London, Mar. 1. 
The Union Jack was hauled down by ardent 
Welsh Nationalists and the Welsh Fiag (Red 
Dragon) substitued at Carnarvon Castle in North 
Wales to-day. 

The action followed the local agitation that the 
Welsh Flag should be flown on the highest tower 
of the castle on St. David’s Day (to-day), which 
is the National Day of Wales. Government 
sanction was, however, refused and the Red 
Dragon was flown, as previously, from the west 
tower, which was not so prominent, until it was 
removed and nailed on the highest tower by an 
amateur stecplejack, imbued with nationalism. 

The Officials, however, discovered the substitution 
and restored the Union Jack. A party of students 
later entered the castle, -climbed the “tower again 
and removed the Union Jack, which was torn 
to ribbons in the square.— Reuter, 


Wales is not India, and hence this Welsh 
incident has not been followed by lathe 
charges, or arrests, or detentions without or 
after trial, or Ordinances in Wales. In India 
uncounted men and women, boys and girls 
have been suffering imprisonment and other 
punishments for their effort to honour the 
national flag and to plant it where the-Union 


Jack flies. 


indian Numismatist Honoured 


Mymensingh, Mar. 16. 
Sj. Surendra Kishore Chakravarty, Professor of 
History, Anandamohan College, has been awarded 
the Neison-Wright bronze medal for 1931 by 
the Numismatic Society of India for having 
bua a book on Indian Numismatics,—Assoctated 
ress.” 


Sanskrit Play in London Historical 
Drama Ball 


Recently there has been an Historical Drama 
Ball in London the different items of which 
were described beforehand by a correspondent 
in the London Observer. The first item in it 
was an Indian play, the second the early 
Chinese play “The Circle of Chalk,” the third 
a dramatic arrangement of the charming 
Japanese legend “The Heavenly Cave,’ to 
be followed by Greek, early English and 
Shakespearean scenes. About the Indian 
drama we are told : 


We were anxious to find the very earliest play 
for our first episode and I went to Sir Edward 
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Denison Ross (who was with me in the Durbar) 
and asked for his help. At his suggestion we 
decided to present some scenes from the “Prabodha- 
chandrodaya,” an ancient allegory which frst 
appeared in the eleventh century. Its origin is 
lost in antiquity, but there is evidence that the 
play is considerably over 2,000 years old. The 


title is translated:as “The Rising of the Moon of 


Wisdom” and like some of our Western mystery 
plays, the characters are the personifications of 
virtues and vices. It shows how the mighty King 
Error with his subjects, Selfishness, Voluptuousness, 
Hypocrisy, Stupidity and others, 
country Good King Wisdom and the Human 
Virtues. Finally, there is a Nuptial Ceremony 
between King Wisdom and Revelation. The parts 
are being played by Indian men and women and 
the settings and costumes have been designed by 
Mr. 8. 5. Choudhury, a pupil of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore. Mr. Choudhury won a scholarship open to 
all India, and he has been engaged on the decora- 
tions at India House in London, 


Terrorism in Japan 
Tokyo, Mar. 16 


Mr. Inukai, Prime Minister, surprisingly has taken 
the portfolio of Home Affairs, following the resig- 
nation of Nakahashi, ostensibly on grounds of 
ill-health, but it is believed to be in anticipation 
of the censure in the Diet for his failure to 
prevent an attempt on the life of the Emperor and 
the assassinations of Inouye and Takumada. 


——— Reuler. 


Reuters message is perhaps incomplete. 
Merely a motion of censure in the Diet on 
the person in charge of law and order is much 
too mild a punishment and remedy for the 
terrorism which has resulted in the actual 
assassination of two prominent statesmen and 
the attempted murder of no less a man than 
His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Japan. 
The Japanese Government ought to send 
some one to India, particularly to Bengal, to 
take a lesson in statesmanship, particularly as 
a plot for the murder of prominent Japanese by 
the “Blood Brotherhood” has been unearthed. 


Disabilities of the Press 


The disabilities of the indigenous Press, 
particularly in Calcutta and Bengal, are many 
and real, They interfere with the due dis- 
charge of the functions of the Press as public 
servants. Not only have the right of legiti- 
mate criticism of the Government, the Execu- 
tive, the Police and the Judiciary, been seri- 
ously curtailed, making effective criticism al- 
most impossible, except at great risk, but even 
the full publication of Council and Assembly 


drive from the 
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debates and of trials, is interfered with. 
High officers of the Central and Provincial 
Governments may deny all this. But they 
speak according to the materials supplied to 
them, they have no personal knowledge of 
these affairs. Journalists’ associations 
and journalists individually, on the other hand, 
know from personal knowledge and experience 
where the shoe pinches. The question as 
to whether they are less truthful than the 
highest officers of the Government or whether 
they exercise due care in giving publicity to 
the disabilities and restrictions under which 
they labour, does not arise and need not be 
raised. What is material is that they know 
that: their work involves great risk under 
the ordinary penal Jaws of India and the 
risk has become indefinitely greater under 
very wide and very vague emergency laws 
and ordinances. So, even assuming, without 
admitting, that they have been cursed with a 
double dose of the original human romancing 
propensity, that inclination must be kept 
completely in check by fear of the ordinary 


laws and the extraordinary laws and 
ordinances of British-ruled India. On the 
other hand, Home Members incur no such 


risks by depending on and supplying incorrect 
information. Hence we believe the statement 
of grievances made by journalists to be true, 
denials of Home Members notwithstanding. 
The conditions under which we have to work 
are humiliating and prevent us from doing 
our duty to the public and ourselves. 

No journalist can have any grievance 
against the censor or press officer personally. 
In fact, what the censor asks the editors to 
do, or rather not to do, might be considered 
friendly advice or warning, if the safety of 
the editors and their journals were the only 
or the supreme consideration. For by 
doing what that officer tells you to do 
and by not doing what he asks you 
not to do, you can avoid house-search, 
arrest, demand of security, forfeiture of press, 
or prosecution, or all or some of these 
combined. But the personal safety of journa- 
lists or of. their business is not the thing that 
matters most. The Press exists to discharge 
a public duty. Censorship stands in the 
way of the discharge of that duty. So, 
though it does not much matter who the 
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press officer is or how he does his work, 
censorship itself does matter and is highly 
objectionable and detrimental to public 
interests. That is the plain truth, whatever 
Sir James Crerar or Mr. Prentice may say 
to the contrary. 


Allegations of Police Excesses 


In spite of the British-Indian ordinary 
and extraordinary laws and the “emergency” 
ordinances, some allegations of police excesses 
continue to find publicity in newspapers. 
More perhaps reach the ears and eyes of 
M. L. As and M. L. Cs through unnamed 
channels. So these gentlemen ask questions 
relating to them in the Council Chambers. 
The Government officers who answer them 
generally deny the truth of these allegations or, 
in some extreme cases, try to minimize ‘or 
extenuate what the police may have done. 
But these answers produce the same effect 
on the public mind as, Mr. Prentice says, 
Government communigqucs do—that is to say, 
they are disbelieved. Asked why the com- 
munigques are  disbelieved, Mr. Prentice 
said that that was due to the mentality 
of the people. But as in creation there is 
nothing uncaused, the causal series must be 
pursued a little further. It must be ascertained 
why the people have that sort of mentality. 
There is no question that the Government 
officers who answer questions in Council 
are more well-to-do, more educated, more 
clever and better-dressed people than the 
ordinary villagers who form the bulk of the 
population of India. But the latter possess 
one advantage over the former. They possess 
more ` direct and closer 
some cases through “person”al experience— 
of what is going on in the country under the 
ordinances than high officers do. The latter 
have to depend on information supplied most 
frequently by the very persons whose action is 
complained against. Hence the contradictions 
and denials emanating from the high and 
mighty are often contrary to the facts known 
tothe people concerned. No wonder, then, 
that the public should have the mentality 
ascribed to them by Olympians. 

As regards incidents or series of incidents 
about which the vast majority of the public 
may not have personal knowledge, people may 


information-—in. 


` the police 
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have judged of the accuracy or otherwise of 
the information supplied by the Press or by 
Dame Rumour on the one hand and by 
Government communiques on the other, 
from certain striking instances, e. Go 
what happened at Chittagong and at Hijli. 
Allegations were made regarding the former 
in the Press and from the public platform 
(there was such a thing in Bengal as the 
public platform in those days) and a 
non-official committee of inquiry composed 
of well-known public men supported these 
allegations in the main. Government 
appointed an official committee of inquiry 
consisting of two of its own high officers. 
If the non-official allegations were false, the 
easiest thing in the world would be to nail the 
non-official lies to the counter by publishing 
the official committee’s report. But this the 
Government have refused to do, leaving the 
public to draw their own conclusions. 

As regards the Hijli incidents, the 
conclusions of Government’s own judicial 
enquiry committee went against the official 
statements issued previously, and substantially 
supported the allegations made in the Press. 

From the Secretary of State for India 
downwards, high Government officers have 
nothing but praise for the Indian police. It is 
to be noted that most police officers and men 
are Indians. So naturally their praise ought to 
be grateful to our ears. And it is certainly 
also true that every policeman or officer is not 
corrupt or cruel. It is also to be noted that 
the bulk of the Indian police are drawn from 
the same classes to which our villagers and 
townsmen belong. Those who are appointed to 
the police services do not become for that 
reason absolutely reliable or. endowed with 
high character and their village and town 
confreres, not in Government service, abso- 
lutely unreliable and characterless. Hence, 
when there is a conflict between the official 
version (which is in its ultimate source 
version) and the non-official 
version of an incident, there 
why the former should be preferred to 
the latter irrespective of proof. On the 
contrary, considering that the policemen 
incur far Jess risk by telling . lies or half 
truths than a non-official, it would be reason- 
able to treat the allegations made by the latter 


is no reason 
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as atleast worthy of independent investiga- 
tion. 


“Policy of Terrorism” 


The allegation of a “policy of terrorism” 
has been met-in the Council Chamber with 
an absolute official denial. To prove the 
existence of such a Government policy, it 
would be necessary to bring forward facts 
showing that terroristic deeds have been done 
by Government servants, and also . to produce 
a document or documents showing that such 
deeds were done by order of or under instruc- 
tions from Government. In ony case, it 
would be necessary to show that Government 
had not punished the official doers of proved 
terroristic deeds. If any M. L. A. or M. L. C. 
be armed with such proofs, he may charge 
Government to some purpose with having a 
policy of terrorism. But, of course, as there 
is freedom of speech within the Council 
Chamber, Legislators may choose to prefer 
such a charge on being personally convinced, 
though they may not be in a position to prove 
it to the hilt ;—that is their look-out. 

So far as journalists are concerned, they 
must certainly not do the latter, if 
they value safety. As for preferring 
any ` provable true charge against the 
Government, or its judiciary, or the police, 
the Bombay High Court has practically 
decided in the Indian Daily Mail appeal 
ease that the Press may be liable to punish- 
ment if they do any such thing. The reader 
will remember that the Indian Daily Mail of 
Bombay was called upon to deposit Rs. 6,000 
with Government on account of certain com- 
ments in its columns by Mr. B. G. Horniman 
on the application of the Ordinances in 
Bombay. The Z D. M. appealed to the High 
Court against this demand for security. 

The Advocate-General maintained that under the 
law if was no defence that facts alleged were true 
and that, whatever might have been the motive of 
the comments, their effect was to bring Government 
and the administration of justice into contempt.... 
The truth of an allegation was no defence, they 
had not to consider the object or the motive of the 
writer, but the effect on the mind of the readers. 
The object may be the highest and the motive the 
best, but what effect did the writing leave on the 
mind of the average reader ? 

= In the judgment of the Court, which was 
delivered by the Chief Justice, the Advocate- 


Government can be 
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General’s contention was upheld. His Lora- 
ship summed up the present position thus : 


“So that it really comes to this that there is 
no check on the Government as to the persons 
they may regard as suspects, that orders may 
be passed affecting drastically the conduct of 
such persons, that heavy punishment may be 
imposed for the breach of any such order and 
that the right of appeal or application in revision 
‘which can normally be enjoyed by such persons 
is very largely untailed: In considering these 
articles we have to remember that the present 
state of affairs is part of the Government 
established by law in British India for the time 
being.” 


Regarding the position of the Press 
under the Ordinance, he observed : 


“The effect of the Ordinance seems to me to 
be to bring within Section 4 of the Press Act 
every charge of misconduet of Government, whether 
_guch charge is well-founded or not. It has been 
argued by Mr. Taleyarkhan, the defence counsel, - 
in effect, that it is better that misconduct, if any 
such there be, on the part of Government shoul 
be publicly exposed in order that it may be 
remedied and that in the long run such exposure 
will redress the felings of bitterness and hostility 
against Government. Such feelings would ultimate- 
ly rest on the misconduct rather than on the 
exposure. But in my view questions of that 
sort are really outside the scope of our enquiry. 
They are really questions of policy. No denbt 
the Legislature had such considerations ìn their 
mind when they framed the explanations to 
Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code which 
deals with sedition. But there are no explanations 
in the Press Act and the words of the Press 
Act cover a tendency in the article. In Section 
j24-A. the offence must amount either to the 
creation of hatred or an attempt to create such 
feeling.” 


All this implies in effect that, under the 
law and the ordinances as they stand, it is 
not the official doer of a bad official deed, 
if any, who brings the Government into 
contempt or hatred, but it-is the non-official 
exposer of that official bad deed who 


‘brings Government into hatred or contempt. 


we are obviously not in 
criticize the Bombay High 


As Jaymen 
a position to 


Courts interpretation of the law. We 
have to assume it to be correct. In any case, 
the interpretation shows how powerful 


Government have made themselves and to 
what impotence the Press has been reduced. 


‘The latter may criticize, not as a matter of < 


right, but by favour and forbearance of the 
powers that be. 

This is not a. position on which the 
congratulated. Even 
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the publication of news with the best of 
intentions having become very risky, Govern- 
ment have been deprived of the means of 
knowing what is really happening in the 
“country and consequently of the opportunity 
of setting right what is wrong. For, there 
may be terrorism by Government servants 
even if Government have no policy of 
terrorism, and it is not reasonable to expect 
the subordinate officials themselves to report 
their own lapses, incompetence, or misdeeds 
to higher officials. It is only a free press 
and platform that can bring to light such 
misdeeds. Government must have known 
from the seizures of unauthorized news-sheets 
in different parts of the country that they 
continue to be circulated, purveying news, 
true, half-true, or false, which the public 
néwspapers dare nob print. Government 
should also know that Dame Rumour has been 
still more active. News secretly purveyced is 
liable to be exaggerated without any check. 
Whatever Government’s attitude towards 
påblic opinion may be, the fact stands that 
that opinion is being moulded more and more 
by secret agencies which Government, in its 
ignorance of what information they circulate, 
can neither check nor contradict nor correct. 
More news relating to some villages in 
Tippera and Midnapur have reached the 
publie than high Government officers dream 
of. Meanwhile, whether there be terrorism 
by some officials or not, some British men 


and women appear to be under the impression . 


that there is ruthless repression here, 
which they are denouncing in England. 
They are persons like Bertrand Russell, 
Laurence Housman, Kenworthy, Muriel 
Lester, Sylvia Pankhurst, and some prominent 


Labour M. Ps. 


Treatment of Political Prisoners 


To some complaints relating to the treat- 


ment of political prisoners in jails, the official 
reply has been that Government do not 
recognize political prisoners as a separate or 
- distinct class. That may be so. But they 
do recognize the division of prisoners into A, 
B, and C classes according to education, 
social status, etc. The vast majority of civil 
disobedience prisoners belong to the educated 


middle class and ought, therefore, to be 
assigned automatically at least to class B. 
But even a man of the standing of Setir 
Jamnalal Bajaz, a multi-millionaire, has been 
made a © class prisoner! It is a futile 
excuse that ‘many prisoners do not furnish 
partictlars relating to their position in society. 
They should not be penalized for not seeking 
favours from the trying magistrates. 

An official query purports to be, “When 
the civil disobedience prisoners themselves 
court suffering, why do M. L. Cs and 
men of that uk want facilities for them?” 


But the facilities wanted are those 
which are according to the jail code. 
If those in charge of the machinery of 


administration be eager to supply what the 
political prisoners court or want, they should 
purvey not merely sufferings but should also 
meet the wishes of these prisoners in relation 
to the improvement of the political status of 
the country, for which they have willingly 
courted suffering. In every subject country 
there may be many persons whose slogan may 
be, “My country’s freedom or my death.” 
But he would be a grim joker who would 
give all such persons death as an equivalent 
of or substitute for their country’s freedom. 


Treatment of Women Satyagrahis 


In course of his reply to some questions 
relating to the treatment of women 
satyagrahis in or -outside prisons, Sir 
James Crerar appeared to suggest that women 
and children had been pressed into 
service in India’s political struggle regardless 
of the suffering which may be caused 
to them. But it is not a fact that they are tools 
in the hands of others. They are free and 
voluntary agents inthe part they are taking 
in the political struggle. The male members 
of the families of these women and children 
may be presumed to care at least-as much for 
their comfort and happiness as Sir James 
Crerar. ‘In any case, even if these women 
and children were tools in the hands of others, 
that is no reason why civilized and humane 
treatment should not be claimed for them. 


The Monje-Raja Pact 


The main points of the agreement arrived 
at between Dr. Moonje and Rao Bahadur 
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M. C. Rajah, the “Depressed Class” leader, 
are that, there is to be joint election of the 
represesentatives of the depressed with 
other classes and that seats are to be reserved 
for the depressed classes in proportion 
to their numerical strength. As the “Depressed 
Classes” form an integral part of the 
Hindu community, and a component part 
of the Indian people and nation, joint elec- 
torates are highly to be desired, and separate 
electorates for them to be condemned. As 
_regards reservation of seats in proportion to 
population, we recognize that it had to be 
accepted, in spite of obvious objections and 
drawbacks, in order to meet the desire of 
some depressed class people to have M. L. A.s 
and M. L. C.s of their own caste and in order 
to counter the mischievous moves of Dr. 
Ambedkar and the sponsors of the “Minorities 
Pact.” It would not be quite easy to determine 
who exactly are depressed, nor is it evident 
how a scavenger will be a more suitable or 
more able representative of the Chamars 
(shocmakers and tanners) than a Brahman. 
Morc over, a caste can claim reservation of seats 
only by making the humiliating confession 
that it is “untouchable.” 

However, in his letter to the British 
Prime Minister Rao Bahadur M. ©. Rajah 
states distinctly that the reservation of seats 
is only a temporary expedient. “He writes : 

I take this opportunity to make it clear that 
cyen this proposal of reservation of seats is merely 
of the nature of a temporary expedient. I hope 
and believe that in view of the present awakening 
in my community, they will soon realize their 
inherent strength and will, be able to stand on 
their legs rubbing shoulders in healthy competition 
with other sections of the Hindu Society of which 
we are, as I have said above, quite an integral part, 

In this connection I may mention that when 
the “late Mr. Montagu came out to India, the 
demand of the non-Brahmins of the Madras 
Presidency was for Separate Electorates, but they 
were given reservation of seats in joint electorates. 
To-day, however, they do not stand in need of 
this protection. I have no doubt a similar 
experiment in our case also will lead to healthy 
development. 

It is highly encouraging to find that the 
Rajah-Moonje Pact has been receiving all but 
universal support from the “depressed” 
classes. 


Mr. E. J. Thompson's Latest Role 


Members of some R. T. C. Committees are 
doing the country. But as their object is 
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well known, they cannot obtain all the infor- 
mation and misinformation required by British 
politicians. Hence unofficial British visitors — 
particularly those who can pose as friends of 
India-—have been touring India. To this 
latter category belong Miss- Rathbone and 
Mr. Edward J. Thompson. The latter said 
during his recent visit, in private conversa- 
tions and public lectures, that he had never 
said anything against India, that India’s 
honour was quite safe in his hands, that Dr. 
Sunderland’s India in Bondage was a bad 
book, that the India Office did not pay him to 
do propaganda work in America’ (who did pay 
him he did not disclose !), and so on and so 
forth. Itis always better to judge a man by 
what he has written and what is printed at 
his instance than what he is reported to 
have said. So, from his book on Rabindra- 
nath ‘Tagore, we showed in an article 
published The Modern Review for July 1927 
what poor knowledge of the vernacular of 
Bengal he possesses. His ignorance of 
Bengali and his misunderstanding and mis- 
representations of Rabindranath’s works have 
been similarly proved in Prabasi. As regards 
his pretensions to be a friend of India, 
we showed in our criticism of his book on 
the “Reconstruction of India” in The Modern 
Review for November 1930 that the claim 
was unfounded. l 
But all this may be past history. Let us 
show from his recent writings what sort 
of friendship he has for India and 
the best of Indians. During his recent 
visit he, we have assurances from 
thoroughly trustworthy British and Indian 
sources, acted as special correspondent 
in India of The Manchester Guardian. We 
shall quote some passages from his letter, 
dated February 22, to that paper, published 
in its issue of the 9th March 1932. In order 
to throw dust into the eyes of the unwary he 
indulges in some criticism of the Government. 
But his real attitude becomes at once 
apparent from the following sentence : 

“In its deeds Congress has played the fool, even 
the dishonest fool, and its present eclipse is well 
deserved,” 
Arraignment of Congress means arraignment 

of Mahatma Gandhi. Nobody is bound to 
believe that Mahatma Gandhi is a perfect 


incarnation of wisdom and has never done any 
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unwise thing. But to say thatinits deeds 
Congress has played the fool, which means that 
in his deeds Mahatma Gandhi has played the 
fool, is a more sweeping condemnation. 
Nevertheless, even that may be allowed to be 
legitimate criticism. But the observation that 
‘Mahatma Gandhi has played the dishonest 
fool, is not expected from any honourable 
opponent of his, much less from one who 
openly professes to be a trusted friend of the 
Mahatma, as Mr. Thompson has done. In the 
Caleutta Albert Hall meeting, presided over 
by Sir P. C. Ray, another (though in this case 
rightly) trusted friend of the Mahatma, Mr. 
Thompson was reported in Liberty to have 
said that he enjoyed the confidence of Mr. 
Gaadhi and other prominent Indian leaders 
and was, therefore, entrusted to carry ona 
delicate piece of negotiation. We do not 
know whether he was really eutrusted with 
such a mission and whether Gandhiji considers 
Mr. Thompson to be a trusted friend of his. 
If the facts are as stated by Mr. Thompson, 


we must say Mr, Gandhi’s friendly 
confidence was entirely misplaced. In 
any case, Mr. Gandhi was at the worst 


guilty of an error of judgment. But what 
‘are we to think of a man who openly claims 
Mr. Gandhi as a friend and who does so to 
win the confidence of the Indian public in 
himself as a friend of Jndia, but who at the 
samc time writes Mr. Gandhi down as a 
dishonest fool in an unsigned letter? Surely 
even occidental double-dealing ought to have a 
limit. 

In-the political objects aimed at, Congress- 
men, Liberals and all other true Nationalists 
are substantially agreed, though their methods 
differ. Hence, if those objects be not 
attained, no true patriot, no real friend of 
India, can rejoice. But Mr. Thompson writes 
gleefully in his Manchester Guardian letter : 

“Meanwhile Congress, having refused to play the 

game and having played the fool with a good 


case, is beaten and, as I said before, thoroughly 
deserved to be beaten.” 


It may be incidentally observed that it | 


fas yet to be seen whether Congress is beaten 
and whether Mr. Thompson is not shouting 
before he is out of the woods. 

The angelic Mr. Thompson wants “strong” 
rule—“sironger” than what India has got now. 
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He appears to be trying to stampede 
British public opinion iuto supporting 
“stronger” measures in India by calling up 
visions of the “chapatties’ of pre-Mutiny 
days (one wonders if some friend of India 


has not as an agent provocateur already 
actually got some chapatties sent round !), and 


‘he wants the overhauling of a dozen obsolete 


systems, not for substituting for them systems 
under the people’s control, but for more 
rigorous repression of those who have been 
foremost in demanding and working for 
freedom. British Tories want Congress to be 
thoroughly discredited and rendered perfectly 
powerless, anda division created in Indian 
Nationalist ranks. The prospect of all 
these things seems to rejoice the heart of 
Mr. Thompson. All this is borne out by the 
following concluding sentences of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s letter : | 


“But people, though quiet, are sullen and sulky. 
Mischief-makers are having their chance. As before 
the Mutiny so now, “chapatties’ are being furtively 
sent round, probably with no further purpose than 
to perplex Authority if it finds out. If the 
Government contents itself with sitting still, having 
locked up its opponents, it will lose the game yet. 
The game can be gloriously won in one way—by 
governing. And governing is not merely locking 
people up. In India to-day it means unflinchingly 
overhauling a dozen obsolete systems, and starting 
such a job of reconstruction that your crities will 
see a task in which it would be a shame not te 
collaborate. And then you will be justified in 
every way (and in Indian eyes) in treating those 
who will not collaborate far more rigorously than 
they are being treated now.” 


For Mr. Thompson’s idea of the recon- 
struction of India the reader is referred to our 
article on the subject in Zhe Modern Review 
for November 1930. We will quote here 
only one passage from ‘his book on the 
subject. 

“Immediate full Dominion Status would merely 
make a fool-of India, or, rather, put her where she 
cannot help making a fool of herself (and an 
extremely unhappy fool). Independent India 
would be like Independen§ China, but far more 
torn and wretched, even more ridiculous a spectacle 


to the outside world.” —The Reconstruction of India, 
pp. 40-41. 


Mr. Thompson sees visions of fools all - 


round to such an extent that the word fool 
occurs pretty frequently in his book and in 
his Manchester Guardian letter. “Atmavat 
sarvabhutesu yah pashyati sa panditah’, 
“He is a learned man (certainly an Oxford 
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Don) who sees the like of himself in all 
beings.” 

As for China, she is certainly a tragic 
spectacle, but'not 4 ridiculous one. She has 
brought to bay by her unaided might power- 
proud Japan, whom the first-rate Powers 
of the world could not or would not cross 
in her predatory adventure. 

We have sincerely admired Mr. Thompson 
for dropping the title Reverend before his 
name. We shall admire him still more if 
he drops the cloak of friendship for India. 


Power of the Chinese Boycott 


Some time ago The Manchester Guardian 
quoted a statement made by the chairman 
of the Japanese Chamber of Commerce at 
Shanghai. Some-facts are summarized below 
from that statement. 


Shortly before the beginning of the present 
military Operations, he reported that eight hundred 
thousand tons of Japanese goods were lying in 
various Chinese ports, all having been .ordered by 
Chinese importers and then refused because of the 

‘boycott. It is not sheer patriotism among the 
Chinese which caused these goods to be rejected ; 
_ In many cases merchants feared reprisals if they 
accepted them, and in some instances, when they 
attempted to do so, the Chinese banks refused to 
permit the withdrawal of funds for the purpose. 
The loss to Japan at the time mentioned; including 
that based on goods which have not yet been 
shipped to China, was already estimated to be 
ninety million (American) dollars. The losses to 
Japanese steamship companies are put at 
_$ 17,000,000. In certain lines, the goods lying in 
iShanghai and other harbours represent only one- 
tenth of the total ‘curtailment of ‘trade already 
inflicted by the boycott, i 


What is “Good Conduct’ ? ~ 


The following Associated Press despatch 
has appeared in American papers : 


Goon ‘Conpucr Pays 


BOMBAY, (AP)—It was announced today that 
life grants of money will be made to certain persons 
on condition that. the recipients “continue their 
good conduct, showing steadfast loyalty to the 
King-Emperor and rendering active service to the 
legal government in British India.” 

‘The first individuals to benefit from this device 
received grants today of 259 rupees (about $65) 
which will be paid annually as long as they live. 
Half that sum will be continued through the next 
generation. There has been a rush of applicants. 


N 


What is the particular kind of “good 
conduct” rewarded in this way, assuming the 
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news is correct? Whatis the total amount 
of the rewards thus disbursed? Are these 
annuities expected to be continued. when the 
new constitution, if any, comes into effect ? 
Has it come to this that the British Ray 
has to a pay a hereditary price for hereditary 
loyalty ? 


Irish Fight tor Freedom fo be 


Peacetul 
London, Feb. 28. 


“The Fianna Fails programme is complete 
freedom for Ireland,” declared Mr. Sean O’Kelly, 
who is expected to hold office in the New. Free 
State Government, speaking at Carrick on Shannon 

today. But he believed that Ireland’s freedom 
could be won without raising a gun to brother 
Irishmen. : 

Alluding to the recent statement said to have 
been made by Cardinal Macroy that Ireland had 
only got an “instalment of freedom,” Mr. O’Kelly 
gaid that the Fianna Fail wanted to win the 
other instalment of. national rights by peaceful 
and constructive methods. They were not trailing 
their coat, asking’ England to come along and 
fight. Reuter. 


This item of news ought to gladden the 
hearts of Mr. Gandhi and of all others who 
believe in pacifism. 


The Nizam Lifts the Purdah 


During his recent visit to Lucknow, the 
princesses of the family of H. E. H. the 
Nizam went about unveiled to the _ various 
functions held in his honour. The Advocate 
writes that the Nizam exhorted the girls of 
the local Muslim girls’ school to follow the 
example of the ladies of his family in discard- 
ing the purdah. None of the Sunni wlemas and 
Shia meytahids present at the functions raised 
any objections to the non-observance of the 
purdah. Evidently the Nizam likes the pro- 
gressive spirit in Muslim: Egypt, Turkey, 
Persia, etc., which has done away with the 
purdah. 


Chittagong Armoury Raid Case 


After á protracted trial lasting nineteen 
months the special tribunal delivered judgmeng 
in the Chittagong armoury raid case. Twelve of 
the accused were sentenced to transportation 
for life, one was awarded rigorous imprison- 
ment for two years, and one, a boy of tender 
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years, was directed to be detained in a 
Borstal school for three years. Sixteen others 
were acquitted, but were re-arrested by the 
police under the Bengal Ordinance. The 
tribunal recommended clemency to be shown 
to five of those convicted. 

The twelve accused have been punished 
for a daring crime, and it is to be hoped 
their punishment and provision of facilities 
for self-improvement may enable them to 
turn over a new leaf and become useful 
citizens, provided that by their good conduct 
they succeed in obtaining release after a few 
years. For, the very daring and strong 
nerves which were of use to them in their 
crime might have enabled them to lead for- 
lorn hopes in lawful fight and may, in future, 
if opportunity arises, enable them to do so 
or to serve the state in other ways. 


Life and Long Term Prisoners 


As prevention and reform, not vindictive- 
ness, are the leading motives in punishing 
offenders in civilized countries, and as 
recently many life prisoners and long term 
prisoners of both sexes have been added to 
those already in jail, we urge that ample 
srovision be made in the prisons where they 
are kept for their self-improvement. 


Re-arrest Affer Acquiftal 


Sixteen accused in the Chittagong 
armoury raid case were re-arrested after 
acquittal after 19 months’ trial. According 


30 Mr. Prentice up to the 23rd March last 42 
versons had been arrested under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act or the Bengal 
criminal Law Ordinance of 1931 after their 
requittal by courts of justice. That shows 
shat, though the majority of the 717 detenus 
we persons whose guilt has never been 
oxroved or attempted to be proved ina court 
yf justice, there are some among them 
vhose grievance is greater in that, though the 
xovernment could not establish their guilt 
n their own courts of justice, still they were 
teprived of liberty. 


Bengal Defenus Bill 


And yet these two classes of men—men 
vhose guilt has never been proved and never 
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attempted to be proved and men whose 
innocence has been established in éourts of 
justice—are to be deported outside 
Bengal, are deprived by clause 4 of the 
Bill of the right of seeking relief from High 
Courts and it would be very difficult for 
their relatives to see them occasionally. This 
piece of legislation has roused very strong 
feelings. It is a standing disgrace to the 
majority of the members of the present 
Assembly who voted for the Bill that they 
voted for a measttre which was not passed 
by the three previous Assemblies. 


All-India Medical Conference 


The recent session of the All-India 
Medical Conference in Caleutta was a complete 
success from every point of view. The 
addresses of the president, Dr. Sir Nilratan 
Sirear, and the chairman of the reception 
committee, Dr. B. C. Roy, were very able and 
comprehensive pronouncements. The atten- 
dance of delegates was satisfactory. Many 
valuable papers were contributed to 
the scientific section. According to 
Sir Nilratan, the ambition of the medical 
profession should be to feel, to think, to 
speak and to act like one man in the spirit 
of loving service to the nation. He strongly 
eriticized the Medical Council Bill, showing 
that Indian sentiments and interests have been 
freely ignored therein. He laid stress on the 
need of post-graduate training and the im- 
provement of the Medical schools. We have 
an inadequate number of doctors. According 
to Dr. Sirear India requires at least 100,000 
qualified practitioners. So, 70,000 more are 
required over and above the existing number. 
He dwelt on the need of cheaper treatment. 
The organization of public health, organization 
of medical research, top-heaviness of the 
administration, voluntary research work, 
medical services, an: Indian Pharmacopoea 
and health insurance were some of the other 
topics he dealt with. He concluded, his. 
address as follows : “© @ 2 

India is the land of poverty and poverty: coupled 

with ignorance stands as the root cause. of.; all 
our miseries such as starvation, bad sanitation, 
disease, untimely and heavy mortality, ete, But 


the task of ameliorating the condition of the 
sufferers has been entrusted, to, the, medical, man; 
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In this great task the scientifically trained medical 
men will be the guide, friend and philosopher. 

Blessed are we the members of this noble 
profession of India, who have the privilege of 
being entrusted with the heayy burden of so 
many duties and responsibilities on our shoulders, 
and blessed be this Association in whose bosom 
we all unite with renewed Faith, Love. and 
Strength. 


In his address of welcome Dr. B. C. Roy 
dwelt on the history and growth of the city 
of Calcutta, medical education, post-graduate 
training, medical services, “caste” in the 
profession, prevention of disease, all-India 
Medical Bill, Ayurvedic and Yunani systems, 
“Food and Drugs Act,” medical research, 
and other topics. 

The resolutions passed at the Conference 
were all timely and important. 


“Failure fo Solve Communal Problem’ 


In all countries where there are different 
religious communities, there are occasional 
“religious” dissensions. In India there have 
been in her past history, not more of such 
: dissensions but rather less in proportion to 
her area and population, than in other similar 
regions. The political problem of India 
called the communal -problem is a recent 
growth to be traced back to the administra- 
tion of the second Lord Minto. So long as 
there is British domination in India, it cannot, 
therefore, be solved without the willing and 
serious endeavour of British statesmen. When, 
therefore, the Prime Minister Mr. MacDonald 
threw the burden of arriving at a communal 
settlement on the British Indian “delegates” 
to the R. T. C., it was ‘really a huge joke, 
though it might not have been intended to be 
one. Itwas more so, considering that the 
R. T. C. had been crammed chock-full with 
the cream of Muslim communalists. No 
wonder they failed to reach a settlement. 

If with at least some men having a repre- 
sentative character and the resulting author- 
ity, like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Malaviya 
and Dr. Moonje, the R.T.C. failed, what chance 
was there for the Indian members of the 
so-called Consultative Committee, almost all 
of whom are without any following, to 
arrive at a setilement ? Yet their failure 
to do so and their referring the problem to 
the British Government without any mandate 
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from the Indian people, is now to be taken 
advantage of by that Government to solve it 
and to frame a constitution for India to suit 
their own interest and liking. The stage had 
been so set that it was not difficult for Mr. 
MacDonald to anticipate what turn things 
would take. Therefore, in his statement 
made to the R.T.C. on the Ist December last, - 
he, speaking on behalf of the British 
Government, used the following language : 

“I desire to warn you that if the Government 
have to supply even temporarily this part of your 
constitution, which you are unable to supply for 
yourselves, and though it will be our care to 
provide the most ample safe-guards for minorities 
so that none of them need feel that they have 
been neglected, it will not be a satisfactory way 
of dealing with this problem. Let me also warn 
you that, 1f you cannot come to an agreement on 
this among yourselves, it will add.considerably to 
the difficulties of any Government here which 
shares our views of an Indian constitution and 
a will detract from the place which that constitit- 
tion wili age amongst those of other nations.” 
(Italics ours. Ed., M, 


The British Government will now, there- 
fore, provide India with a constitution inferior 
not only to those of independent and free 


countries but also to those of the British 
Dominions. 


' Did Press Leaders Seek 


Censors Help ? 


On the 23rd March in the Bengal Council 
the Home Member Mr. Prentice said that “two 
Indian leaders of the Press made bitter com- 
plaints to him regarding the absence of instruc- 
tions and assistance of a press officer,” adding 
that if he saw the list of office-bearers of the 
Indian journalists’ association, he could say 
if the two persons referred to were in it. 
Now that Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, the secre- 
tary to the association, has published the list, 
Mr. Prentice has got the chance to keep his 
word. 


-~ 


So-called All-India Moslem Conference 


The so-called All-India Moslem Confer- 
ence at Lahore, presided over by Sir? 
Muhammad Iqbal, have passed a resolution 
which threatens the British Government with 
direct action (à /a Congress ?) if before the 
end of June next that Government does not 
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concede all their demands, two of the 
demands being : 
_ That the proportion of Muslims in the All-India 
Services an 
be less than 33 1-3 per cent, that is, their propor- 
tion in the central legislature. 
The proportion of Muslims in the commissioned 
and non-commissioned ranks of the army shall not 
be less than 50 per cent. , 


The last demand in particular is marvell- 
usly modest. 
The threatening resolution is a peculiar 
combination of begging and bluffing. 


De Valera’s Programme : 

Mr. de Valera, interviewed By ‘Reuter,’ out- 
lined his policy. 

He eaid that he would suspend the Public 
Safety Act, by which Special Tribunals have been 
éstablished. 

He contended that the abolition of the Oath 
of Allegiance did not infringe the London Treaty. 
Mr. de. Valera hoped to merge Governor-General- 
ship into the Presidency of the Repuhlic. 

He also hoped to wash out the “unnatural 
boundaries” between North and South and to 
unite Ireland. 

He would suspend further annuities to London 
and claim for the return of those already paid. 

_ Mr. de Valera would give protection to Irish 
industries, but would not create tariff for revenue 
purposes. 


In exercise of the fundamental right of 
self-determination, every nation is entitled to 
try to modify or, if need be, abrogate, treaties 
and the like, not in consonance with the 
national welfare and will, for greater realiza- 
tion of righteousness and freedom. 


Hindus in Hyderabad 


The communique issued by the Nizam’s 
government does not controvert the facts 
relating to the position of the Hindus in the 
services of that State, but only trots out some 
lame excuses to explain them away. In order 
to believe that things are in Hyderabad as 
they ought to be, one must believe that in 
that State alone Hindus are beaten in public 
competitive examinations, that there alone 
only town-dwellers (and particularly Moslem 
< town-dwellers) seek service, that the Adi- 
Hindus are not Hindus and that in Hyderabad 
alone they do not want public jobs, ete., ete. 

The religious disabilities of the Hindus 
in the Hyderabad State are described and 


~ 


statutory governing bodies should not, 
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discussed in some detail in the Indian States 
Journal of Bombay, dated February 13-20, 
1932, pages 3-6 and 11-12. They are serious 


- in all conscience. - 


Hindus in Bhopal 


Last month we praised the Nawab of 
Bhopal for permitting his Hindu subjects 
to hold a conference—though that ought to 
be the ordinary right of all inbabitants of 
all civilized or uncivilized countries. We 
are sorry we did not wait for the actual 
holding of the conference before praising the 
Nawab. For, we find a meeting of the Hindu 
members of the central legislature and other 
Hindu leaders present at Delhi passed the 


following resolution in the third week of 


March last : 


That this meeting of the Hindu members of the 
central legislature and other Hindus have learnt 
with great surprise that a few Hindu workers 
engaged in the lawful activities of ee in 
holding of the Hindu conférence at Bhopal, have 
been arrested. These arrests in the opinion of this 
meeting amounts to putting obstacles in the way 
of holding the conference, whereby the Reception 
Committee of the Bhopal Hindu’s Conference has 
been forced to postpone the Conference. 

Inasmuch as the holding of the Conference had 
been permitted by His Highness the Nawab of 
Bhopal and with a view to remove the misunder- 
standing caused in the public mind, this meeting 
submits to His Highness that the persons so 
arrested be released and every facility should be 
extended to the people to hold the conference. 


f 


Hindu Mahasabha and Sikh 
Conference 


Last month some prominent members of 
the Hindu Mahasabha and other prominent: 
Hindus at Delhi, including Prof, Radha 
Kumud Mookerji who had gone up frọm 
Lucknow, passed resolutions in accord with 
the Hindu Mahasabha working committee’s 
statement on constitutional reforms issued 
in March 1931. Reasonably and naturally 
they were opposed to the giving of a statutory 
majority of seats to any community in any 
provincial legislature. They supported joint 
electorates and opposed separate electorates 
and were absolutely opposed to making the 
qualifications for the franchise different for 
different communities for any reason what- 
soever. 
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At their recent political conference in 
Lahore, the Sikhs, too, expressed themselves 
strongly against the giving to any religions 
community the majority of seats in any 
legislature by statute. 


| 


Middlefon Report Revelations 


The Leader of Allahabad writes : 
It had been alleged in certain circles that the 


Muslim subjects of his Highness the Maharaja of 
Hindu 


Kashmir were being terrorized by the 
oficials of the State and the Government of India’s 
Political department was appealed to for protecting 
their interests. A perusal of Mr. Middleton’s report 
of enguiry into the Jammu riots, however, would 
show that far from the Muslim population being 
terrorized, they were allowed to defy authority an 

create disorder with impunity for quite.a consider- 
able time. We read a 
‘The Governor has indicated that he was in. constant 
communication with Kashmir in the days  imme- 
diately preceding the riot. I cannot say how far 
his inaction was due to instructions from 
Srinagar but an efficient and responsible official 
could surely have represented the urgent need for 
action in a manner which could have enabled him 
to have a free hand.’ At another place also Mr. 
Middleton writes: ‘Earlier action against agitators 
had been largely nullified by acts of clemency on 
the part of the Government ; firmness was required 
to control the situation but none was displayed 
and necessary precautions were neglected. Now 


even if it be admitted that the administration of 
Kashmir is very inefficient and requires to be 
overhauled—though why Europeans and not 
competent Indians should be imported for the 
purpose we are wiable to understand—one thing is 
clear, that there is no truth whatsoever in the 
allegation that undue severity has been shown to 
the Muslim population. 


How Fic Kashmir Darbar Was 
fo Blame 


We do not possess all the materials to be 
able to decide how far, if at all, the Kashmir 
Durbar and officials were responsible for the 
origin and duration of the disturbances in 
that State. Some light, however, is thrown 
on the subject by the following Associated 
Press message : 

Tawi, Mar. 17. 

“The agitation took the form of open defiance of 
the authorities and there can be little doubt that 
the agitators in the city had _ been emboldened by 
the Ahrar Jatha campaign to adopt this reckless 
course, is one of the conclusions of the Middleton 
Enquiry into the Jammu riots of November last, 
which necessitated the entry of British troops 
into Kashmir territory for the first time since one 
hundred years ago.—Associated Press. 


at one place in the report :- 
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The Ahrar Jatha Campaign originated in 
and was conducted from British territory, 
where the Kashmir State had no authority. 
Further light is thrown on the matter by the 
following passage in a memorandum submitted 
to the Viceroy in February last by some 
Hindu and Sikh members of the Legislative 
Assembly : | : 


We shall be failing in our duty both to the 
Government and the Hinda community if we did 
not bring to your Excellency’s notice the wide- 
spread impression that not only has the Paramount 
Power not done enough to put down strongly this 
trouble in Kashmir and to protect the lives, 
property and honour of the Hindus, but that his 
Highness the Maharaja has failed to make. cffective 
use of his own resources because of the fear of 
the Paramount Power restricting his Highness in 

using sufficient force to put down this rebellion. 


The Viceroy did not vouchsafe any reply 
to this memorandum. The Leader observes : 


Mr. Middleton does not hold the authorities in 
British India entirely free from blame. ‘He 
writes : ‘A review of the position created’ by the 
jatha campaign shows that disorganization within 
the state and disturbance was the inevitable 
result. The authorities. in British India ultimately 
took action to stop this trouble at its source ; 
had it been possible to take that action a few 

= days earlier, subsequent events in Jammu might 
have taken a very different course.’ 


Was it impossible “to take that action a 


few days earlier” ? 


European R. T, C. Delegates’ 
Sabofage ? 


Advance has published a document pur- 
porting to be a confidential circular issued 
by the Executive of the “Royalists” of 
Calcutta to its members. It describes what 
the European delegates to the R. T. ©. from | 
India did to safe-guard their own interests and, 
as a means to that end, to thwart constitutional 
advance in India. We shall make a few ex- 
tracts from’ this revealing and interesting 
document, 

“After the generel elections (in England) the 
right wing of the Government made up ite mind to 
break up the Conference and to {fight Congress. 
The Muslims, who do not want responsibility at 
the Centre, were delighted. Government undoubtedly 
changed their policy and tried to get away with 
provincial autonomy with a promise of central 
reforms. We had made up our minds that the 
final fight with the Congress was inevitable; we. 
felt and said that the sooner it canie the better ; 
but we made up our minds that for a crushing 
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success we should have. all possible friends on 
our side. The Muslims were alright ; the Minorities 
Pact. and Government’s general attitude ensured 
that. So were the Princes and the Minorities.” 


This, if. correct,: should settle who were 
responsible for the fight with the Congress. 


“The important thing to us seemed to be to carry 
the Hindu in the street as represented by such 
people as Sapru, Jayakar, Patro and others. If we 
could not get them to fight Congress we could at 
least ensure that they would not back Congress, 
and that by the one simple method of leaving no 
doubt in their minds that there was to be no going 
back on the Federal Scheme, which broadly was 
also the accepted policy of the European community. 


‘The Muslims, the Princes, and “such 
people as Sapra, Jayakar, Patro and others,” 


being specimens of “the Hindu in the street,” 


should feel highly flattered by the references 
to them in this precious circular. 


Hindu Mahasabha’s Statement on 
Franchise Questionnaire 


We have received a copy of the statement 
of the Hindu Mahasabha on the’ questionnaire 
of the Franchise Committee, but too late for 
detailed comment. Suffice it to say, that it is 
thoroughly nationalistic and democratic. It 
is printed below. 


The Hindu Mahasabha holds strongly the view 
that communal representation is fundamentally 
opposed to nationalism and gradually creates an 
increasing desire for the assertion of communal diffe- 
rences in various departments of public administration. 
The Mahasabha also thinks‘ that this principle is 
incompatible with responsible Government in which 
preferences based on communal distinctions are out of 
place. In the working of responsible Government, 
full freedom should be given for the growth of 
healthy adjustments satisfactory to the desires of 
minorities to take their proper place in the public 
life of the country. i 

The Mahasabha, therefore, wishes to state that the 
following principles should be kept in view in framing 
any constitution for India: | 

a. That there should be uniformity of Franchise 
for all communities In the same province. 

The Mahasabha is opposed to and will not 
accept any schéme of differential franchise 'qualifi- 
cations for different communities which the 
Questionnaire suggests for the purpose of provi- 
ding voting strength to a community proportionate 
to its numbers. 

Differential franchise, instead of easing communal 
tension, will cause great heart-burning and 
acoravate and perpetuate communal tension, which 
will make peaceful and ordered working of the 
Constitution impossible. . 

That the elections to the Legislatures should 

be by mixed electorates. The Mahasabha has a 
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fundamental objection to the grant of separate 
electorates to-any community. 


N. B. 

Provision of separate representation for communi- 
ties by separate electorates will invitably raise the 
contention, on the principle of “No taxation, No 
representation,” that the amount of such separate 
representation must depend on the amount the 

- community pays in taxes. 

c. That there ought to be nọ reservation of 

seats, either in Joint or Separate Bleetorates, for 


any community which holds a majority position in ~ 


any province. CIE , 

d. That if a scheme of Minority—Protection by 
reservation of seats be considered necessary, then 
the basis of representation of diferent minority 
communities should be uniform, such as Adult 
population, or voting strength, or taxation, which- 
ever shell be favourable to them. 


. e Thatin any scheme of such protection for 
minorities, the representation of any minority 
‘community in any province should, under no 


circumstances, be re at less than its proportion 

to the population of the province. 

That on principle the Hindu Mahasabha is 
opposed to the system of direct weightage which 
means expropriation from the legitimate quantum 
of representation of a majority community without 
its consent in order to give additional representa- 
tion, @. e. direct weightage toa minority community. 
A miuority community is entitled only to that 
form of weightage, ¿i e. indirect weightage, which 
is in the shape of a right to contest for additional 
seats over and above the number reserved for them. 
But if any scheme of. direct weightage in represent- 
ation for minorities be considered necessary as a 
temporary expedient, which the Mahasabha is clearly 
of opinion it is not, then the weightage should be 
fixed on a principle applicable equally to all 
minorities without discrimination in favour of one 
minority as against the other. 

g. That in view of the understanding arrived at 
between Rao Bahadur M. ©. Rajah, President of the 
All-India Depressed Classes Association and Dr. 
B. S. Moonje, Working President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, for the representation of the Depressed 
Classes in the Legislatures on the basis of joint 
electorates with the Hindus with reservation of seats 
on basis of their proportion in the population, there 
is no question now of separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classss. 

The Hindu Mahasabha does not agree to the 
‘inclusion amongst the Depressed Classes of any 
caste other than those which are actually regarded 
as untouchables. 

N. B. 

The above is of the nature of a temporary provi- 
sion for the satisfaction of minorities for, say, the 
lifetime of the next two Legislatures. This system 
of reservation should automatically disappear after 
the lapse of the pariod fixed. 

2, In the interest, however, of furthering the 
cause of India’s evolution as one united Nation, the 
Mahasabha feels here the need of emphasizing the 
point that all minority problems should be solved 
preferably on the lines of Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties'of the League of Nations, to which both 
England and India are already parties as members 
thereof. The League, while providing for full 
legitimate protection to Minorities in matters concern- 
ing their religions, cultures and social customs, which 
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alone distinguisha minority from the majority popula- 
tion of a country, has scrupulously refrained from 
discriminating the nationals of a state in the public 
administration of the country on the basis of their 
religions, cultures or languages. 


Tn this connection it is instructive to take note 
of the words of no less a person than the Right 
Hon’ble Mr. Stanley Baldwin, former Prime Minister 
and now Lord President of the Council in the 
present National Government of England, While 
addressing delegates from twenty-five countries who 
are attending the Congress of International Universi- 
ties and the League of Nations Federation, he 
says : 

“The ideals of the ‘League of Nations were 
forged amid the fire and smoke of that war (Great 
War) and those ideals alone could be the salvation 
of the World.” (Times of India, page 9. 


Friday, March 18, 1932.) 


8. The Hindu Mahasabha has no objection to the 
immediate intreduction of Universal Adult Franchise ; 
but if it be considered an impracticable proposition for 
the present, it would give its approval to the group 
system for the enfranchisment of those who remain 
unenfranchised under the proposed scheme of en- 
frauchisement of from 10 to .25 per cent of the 
population, subject to the following conditions : 


a. That separate electorates are not granted to 
Moslems or any other Indian community. 

b. That grouping of primary voters is strictly and 
exclusively on civic and non-communal principles, 
that is, on the basis of residence and neighbour- 


hood. . l 
c. That Adult Franchise is granted for both sexes 
to the Primary voters. 


The. Mahasabha is uncompromišingly opposed to 
the partition of the people into water-tight compart- 
ments right from the top down to the bottom, which 
will inevitably be the result if the group system is 
accepted with Separate Electorates. 


Death of M. Briand 


The death of M. Briand deprives France 
of a great orator and the most experienced 
among her present-day statesmen. 

In September 1926 we had the privilege 
of hearing him make an eloquent speech in 
the League of Nations Assemhly at Geneva 
and seeing what a great ovation he received 
on ascending the platform to speak and after 
finishing his speech. Being a Frenchman, 
he made an effective use of gestures. 
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The Late Sir Horace Plunkett 


Sir Horace Plunkett, who died on the 
27th March last, was a great benefactor of 
Ireland. He was the great reconstructor of 
that island and taught its people the advantages 
of co-operation in farming and ‘the use of 
improved methods of agriculture. 


Cultucal Fellowship with | 
Foreign Countties 


A non-sectarian and non-political Society 
for Cultural Fellowship with Foreign Coun- 
tries, which had been quietly functioning for 


the previous nine months, was formally in- 


augurated in December last with Dr. D. N. 
Mitra as its honorary secretary and 4 Sambhu- 
nath Pandit Street, Calcutta, as the location 
of its office. Its aims and objects are : 


__ To. cultivate and foster international fellowship 
through mutual understanding, goodwill anc 
service, by securing facilities for foreign educational 
travel and studies, and providing opportunities for 
coming in closer contact with the life and culture 
of the people, for both Indians and foreigners in 
the countries they visit ; 


To found Indian Students’ Federation to be 


linked up with the International Student Federa- . 


tions of Europe & America; 

To honour the great men and women of all 
countries in suitable manner ; | 

To interpret the culture of India to the World 
and vice versa ; . 

To co-operate with other Associations working 
more or less on similar lines ; and 

To adopt such other measures as are conducive 
to these aims and objects. 


These are all worthy objects, and the 


Society deserves success. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Owing to a re-arrangement of our 
books, New Numbers have been allotted to 
subscribers as from the current issue. 
Subscribers are requested to note and use 
the same in all correspondence. 
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THE SPAN OF LIFE 
By NAGENDRA NATH GUPTA 


O uncertain is life and so certain is death 

bay that in all ages and in all lands men 
have been strongly attracted by the 
idea of the prolongation of life. The in- 
mortality of the soul is a matter of specula- 
tion and faith, but life in the flesh is tangible 
to all. 
to live to what is called. a good old age. 
There are the ordinary laws of health and 
temperate” living which are conducive to 
longevity. But the most careful or the 


healthiest life may be abruptly terminated by - 


accident or disease, to say nothing of the 
heavy toll of war in which men inflict and 
find sudden death. 

Men cling to life not so much because 
of the love for-it as on account of the dread 
of the unknown thing called death. Death 
comes to all but no one knows what it is or 
what comes thereafter. All the theories of 
another life after death, the conception: of 
heaven and hell are based -upon imagination 
and faith, and not on experience or actual 
knowledge. The mind is appalled by the 
prospect of nothingness at.the end of life, 
the dissolution of the. spirft. as well as the 
flesh. It finds solace in the belief of the 


_ continuity of existence in some form or other, 


in the uninterrupted state of being. Even 


- the tortures of hell are preferable to the 


complete cessation of existence. The terror 
of death is enhanced by its sphinx-like 
inscrutability, the enigma that- baffles all 


The normal desire of every man is- 


attempts at a. solution. Nothing is more 
familiar than death, nothing more mysterious. 
There is that striking parable in which — 


Buddha asked a woman who was disconsolate . 


for the death of her son to bring some mustard” 
seeds from a house in which there had been 
no death, and the woman failed in her quest. 


Wherever there is life there is deathh and the .. 
number of the dead exceeds thè number of © 


the living. 

As the sphinx towers over the desert 
plain of Gizeh in Egypt so death dominates 
the landécape of life, and men have ever 


vainly tried to circumvent it by stretching 


out the length of life. Who has not heard 
of the mythical elixir of life, the magic drops - 
that were supposed to confer immunity from ` 
death ? Drugs and incantations, penance and 
austerity of life have all been resorted to for 
the purpose of lengthening life indefinitely. 
The life everlasting may be true of the soul 
but. men have sought it for the flesh. 
Ancient Sanskrit mythology is full of legends 


in which the boon of everlasting life or im- 


mortality in the flesh was bestowed by the 
gods upon men as a reward for devotion 
and rigorous penance. In some countries in 
ancient times the king was saluted: by the 
greeting, ‘O king, live for ever ? In India up 
to the present ‘day the common form of bless- 
ing is a wish that the recipient of the blessing- 
may live for ever. At the back of all these 
imaginings and formulas is the fear of death, 
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a vague desire to avert death indefinitely. 
The truth remains that a king dies as surely 
as a beggar, and neither divine boon nor 
human blessing can stave off death at the 
appointed time. | l 

Conclusive evidence of the human desire 
for the protraction of life is to be found in 
ancient books. The fact need not be disput- 
ed that among the Jews the patriarchs lived 
to a great age, but there is no warrant for 
the. detailed and precise figures given in the 
Old Testament. For instance, it is definitely 
stated that Adam was 930 years old when he 
died. Even if Adam was not a mythical 
person it is impossible that an accurate 
record of his age was kept. There was no 
literacy, no instrument for noting the passing 
of time, no division of months and years. 
“The age assigned to Adam is purely imagin- 
ary. The longest stretch of life is attributed 
to Methuselah, who was descended in a straight 
line from Adam and lived 969 years. He 
is still spoken of as the oldest man that ever 
lived. Noah is not far behind for he lived 
950 years. When there was great wickedness 
in the world and God decided to destroy 
every form of life from the face of the earth 
Noah was spared for he ‘found grace in the 
eyes of the Lord ; Noah was a just man and 
perfect in his generations, and Noah walked 
with God’ Before the deluge God command- 
ed Noah to take refuge in the ark with his 
whole family and a number of beasts and 
fowls. And God established a covenant 
with Noah. It is worth while noting that 
although Noah was favoured because he was 
just and perfect he was not always righteous 
or even temperate. After the floods had 
subsided God made a fresh covenant, of 
which the rainbow was the token, with Noah. 
Afterwards Noah became a husbandman and 
he planted a vineyard. ‘He drank of the wine, 
and was drunken; and he was uncovered 
within his tent? His second son, Ham, 
finding him in this state covered him. When 
Noah awoke and knew what had happened 
he, instead of thanking Ham, cursed Canaan, 
the son of Ham, saying, ‘a servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren? This was 
scarcely the conduct of a man who walked 
with God, nor is there a word said about 
God being displeased with Noah. 
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In extravagance of language and fantastic 
calculations of time the ancient Aryans of 
India easily take the first place. In intellect 
and spiritual culture they were far ahead 
of other ancient peoples. The Upanishads 
and the philosophies disclose unrivalled con- 
centration and depth of thought, and brevity 
and precision of expression. But in the 
epics and puranas all restraints disappear 
and a free rein is given to the imagination. 
There is supreme and sovereign contempt 


for all accuracy in the measurement of time. 


These ancient masters of fiction and creative 
literature were recklessly prodigal in their 
estimates of time. In the Old Testament the 
longest lease of human life stopped short of 
a thousand years; in the Indian epics and 
mythologies thousands of years were given 
away with the same ease that we spend 
minutes and hours, Three or four figures 
were altogether too paltry for the insatiable 
imagination of the Aryan poet and mytho- 
grapher. As multi-millionaires think in 
millions so these plutocrats of imagination 
dealt in staggering figures. Their arithmetic 
was prodigious,- their hyperboles took away 
the breath. Fable was never more daring 
than when they fashioned it. They conjured 
up treasure beyond the dreams of avarice, 
they massed armies that swamped the hosts 
of Armageddon. To men they gave thousands 
of .years of life, to kings thousands of years 
of sovereignty, to devotees thousands of years 
of penance and meditation. There was no 
era, no reckoning of time. They wanted to 
impress the imagination and little things are 
not impressive. The actual span of. life is 
much too short to satisfy the imagination and 
hence this multiplicity of years. These 
ancient romancers were shrewd speculators 
for they knew they could. draw upon the 
bank of time without the slightest fear of 
depleting it, that there are no figures that can 
either compass or exhaust time. 

With the passing of time this tendency 
of assigning lives of incredible length to 
human beings has diminished, but even in 
quite recent times a lingering faith of this 
kind is to be found in works of fiction. In 
Bulwer lLiytton’s Zanoni and Joseph 
Balsamo and The Memoirs of a Physician 
by Alexander Dumas there are instances of | 
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men who have defied time and lived for some 
thousands of years. The fact that these 
characters are purely fictional does not 
exclude the belief that has persisted through 
the ages that it is possible for a man to live 
for many generations either by the cultiva- 
tion of some occult powers or by the use of 
some rare nostrum discovered for the prolon- 
gation of life. Outside fiction men of science 
are always busy in carrying out experiments 
for the rejuvenation of old age, in grafting 
monkey glands on human bodies and in 
stretching the length of human life. An 
individual who has lived for nearly a hundred 
years or more and has retained his or her 
faculties more or less unimpaired is an object 
of the liveliest curiosity. People are eager 
to learn from the experience of that lucky 
individual the secret of along life. They 
speak with bated breath of some holy man 
reputed to have attained a fabulous age. 
There is an unmistakable craving, a wistful 
yearning for longer life than is usually vouch- 
safed unto man. | 

Analysing this feeling are we satisfied that 
men would be content if the span of life 
were extended, if the limit of life ‘were 
increased to twice or thrice its present 
length ? Would they in that case surrender 
life cheerfully when the call came, would they 
cease to be haunted by the fear of death ? 
We know nothing like this will ever happen. 
The desire for the prolongation of life proceeds 
from the hope of the avoidance of death as 
long as possible and the longer a man lives 
the stronger becomes the dread of death. It 
isa singular fact that men fear the coming 
of death the least when life is at its fullest 
and strongest. Itis young men full of the 
joy and glow of life who cheerfully and light- 
heartedly undertake adventures of which the 
hazard is death, and even young women are 


equally intrepid and dauntless. Life is 
valued least. just when it appears most 
precious, when the blood courses strongly 


through the veins, when the body is tingling 
with vitality to the finger tips. The reaction 
comes with the advancing years, the growing 
sluggishness of age, the increasing féebleness 
of the faculties. In the fiow-tide of life the 
sense of fullness promotes the spirit of prodi- 
gality and life is held or flung away with 
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equal ease. Itis when the ebb sets in and 
the waters recede that men cling desperately 
and despairingly to the shores of life. 

Both in myth and fable the conception 
of an uncommon length of life is confined to 
the individual and not the race. Once in a 
Way a man was supposed to have lived for 
hundreds or thousands of years. If it were 
possible for any man to live so long, would 
his position be an enviable one? Let it be 
assumed that by some extraordinary means 
he retains his physical and intellectual vigour 
through all these years. In the ordinary 
course of nature he outlives his children and 
grandchildren and his descendants for many 
generations. If heis unmarried and conse- 
quently childless, he loses all his friends and . 
gradually becomes a stranger in the land, 
not forgetting the world but by the world 
forgot.. His place in life becomes one of an 
acute and a tragic isolation. He is bewildered 
by the flux of constant change. Manners and 
modes change with the passing generations. 
The nation to which he belonged may 
disappear. Kingdoms and empires rise and 
fall, men come into life and go out of it in 
endless succession. New-fangled inventions 
do not astonish him so much as they jar upon 
his old-world notions. The world’ that 
he knew and loved is changed beyond 
recognition. The elasticity of the human 
mind is very limited and that is why.. 
old people grumble against the younger 
generation and regard their own ‘youthful 
days as'the Golden Age. For some time 
people wonder atthe length of his years, 
then comes incredulity followed by positive 
disbelief and the man who has survived his 
generation for a long time should deem him- 
self fortunate if he is not clapped into prison 
as an impostor. The world isa world of 
change, of sudden entrances and quick exits, 
and the man who loiters superfluous on the 
stage finds life has no use for him. The man 
whose life runs into thousands of years cannot 
be a happy man and he finds himself induiging 
in the megrims or a flotsam wallowing in the 
doldrums. 

The wildest imagination or the most extra- 
vagant myth has not conceived a race of 
human beings whose normal length of life 
extends to thousands of years. There were, 
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of course, the immortal gods on the Hima- 
layan and Olympian heights but they did not 
appear to have a numerous progeny and they 
had the further advantage of being ethereal 
and invisible. The children of Adam, on the 
other hand, are made of solid flesh and bone 
and they require living room. Now, this 
little earth of ours is not very precious and 


three-fourths of it consists of a waste of waters 


unfit for human habitation. Fixing the 
average length of human life, say, at three 
thousand years what would be the result ? 
The Aryan Rishis would be heard today 
chanting Vedie hymns onthe banks of the 
Panjab rivers and on the Himalayas. The 
Lord Buddha would be preaching his lofty 
doctrine in the Gangetic valley mound about 
Benares. The Great Moghul would be sitting 
on his dazzling peacock throne, Sivaji’s ochre 
coloured flag would be floating over the 
Deecan and Maharaja Ranjit Singh would be 
all powerful in the Panjab. This is a con- 
fusion of history and a complete upsetting of 
the sequence of events. Itis obvious that 
many of these things could not have happened 
if men were to live so long. Shifting the 
scene to another part of the world we should 
find the Pharaohs still ruling over Egypt, the 
Greck and Roman Empires flourishing, 
Alexander engaged on his conquests, Cæsar 
dominating Rome, the Romans ruling Britain 
and Napoleon in conflict with Alexander and 
Cesar. Jesus Christ would still be preaching 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. Confusion could 
not be worse confounded and much of the 
history of the past would have to be wiped 
out. Bewildering as the whole thing may 
appear the entire superstructure of fancy is 
shattered by the hard fact that there is no 
room on earth for the simultaneous subsis- 
tence of so many generations. of men. 
Egypt could not hold Rameses and the 
builders of the pyramids, Cleopatra, the Copts 
and the Fellahin. Neither Rome nor Italy 
could find house room for the Romans and 
Ttalians. The world would be much too small 
for such a bunch as Alexander, Jengiz Khan, 
Nadir Shah and Napoleon swinging their 
seythes simultaneously and mowing down the 
human race, ` 

The world is so designed that usually there 
is room only for three generations. The birth 
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of a grandchild is a notice to the grandfather 
to quit, For a few years the grandsire and 
the grandchild may entertain each other, but 
the companionship is of brief duration. All 
life is before the grandchild whereas the 
grandfather’s life is behind him. In the two 


the dawn and the sunset of life meet. 
It is the meeting of two twilights, one 
heralding the glory and splendour of 


sunrise and the bustle of life, and the other 
ushering in the gloom and murkiness of 
night and the stillness of death. The 
richest language in the world with the largest 
vocabulary has no words to designate relation- 
ship beyond the third generation. A word 
like ‘great-grandfather’ is obviously an awk- 
ward and clumsy invention betraying the 
dearth of simple, single words for relationship 
beyond three generations. If seven genera- 
tions happened to be living at the same time 
how would the oldest and youngest members 
of the family address each other ? 

It is because the length of human life, at ~ 
its longest, isso short that there is sucha 
longing for a larger number of years. Toa 


‘man whose span of life does not stretch 


beyond three or four score years a period of 
a thousand years seems like an eternity. The 
disillusionment comes after a thousand years 
of life, for time itself is absolute ; the relati- 
vity is in the other things that are sought to 
be measured by time. A hundred, a thousand 
and a hundred thousand years are all the same 
in the infinity of time. The past is fathom- 
less, the future is measureless ; it is only the 
present that is fleeting according to our cons- 
ciousness, because life is fleeting. Eliminate 
life and there will be no need for divisions of 
time. The truest conception of time is to be 
found in the peace chant of the Isavasya or 
Isa Unanishad, believed to be the oldest of 
the Upanishads. It is part of the mantra 
portion of the Veda itself and the fortieth 
chapter of the white Yajur Veda. Om 
purnamadah purnamidam purnatpurnamu- 


dachyate. Purnasya purnamadaya purna- 
mcvavasisyate. ‘Om. That is Full, this is full, 


from that Fall, this full emanates. Taking away . 
this full from that Full, the Full still remains ~“ 
behind’ This apparent paradox is strictly 
true. The commentator explains that this 
verse describes Infinities of different orders. 
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If an infinite straight line is taken away from 
an infinite surface the remainder is still 
infinite’ Time is one of the Infinities ; it 
remains infinite even when millions of years 


are taken away from it. 


A man who has outlived his contempora- 


vies and has attained a great age and has also 


_ retained his faculties is an object of great 


$ 


recall what he remembers ? 


. the memory 


interest. People gather round him to hear 
stories of the past of which heis a living 
witness. If his memory goes back to a 
hundred- years how long does it take him to 
In the memory 
the years are crowded into moments. 
history of a whole lifetime flashes through 
in an instant. It makes 
no difference whether a man has lived a 
hundred or ten thousand years. The longest 
life appears all too short when it comes to 
an end. The long way that a man has 
travelled through life is no longer than a 
step. All “the past years, the joys and 
sorrows, the varied experiences are crowded 
into a single yesterday. 


To man whose body is made up of 
perishable matter the weight of years isa 
heavy one. No man can live very long 
without being subject to the physical and 
intellectual decline of age, Some age quickly 
and others slowly, but the advance of senility 
cannot be resisted for an indefinite length 
of time. © The erect body bends like a reed 
in the wind, the vigour of youth and the 
alertness of the prime of life give way to 
the decrepitude of old age, the senses and 
ue faculties begin to -flag and fail, memory 
lapses and becomes a blur, and man, the 
vaunted lord of creation, becomes a doddering, 
pitiful object, helpless as a blind kitten, 
terrified by the fearsomeness of approaching 
death. Life can never run away from that 
haunting apparition. For live we how we 
can and live we ever so long, yet die we 
must. 

What would happen if the dark shadow 
of old age with its infirmities and its tragedy 
of lost vitality were to lift from the sunshine 
of life, letting it reve] in the springtide, full 
of colour, without any apprehensions of the 
greyness of autumn and the bleakness of 
winter? A contingency of this kind did 
not escape the wide range of the imagination 
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of the wise Aryans of ancient India. In the 
parabolic legend of King Yayati it is stated 
that in consequence of a curse of the Rishi 
Sukracharya he was afilicted with the 
miseries and infirmities of old age in the 
prime of life. At the earnest and humble 
entreaty of the king the Rishi was pleased 
to commute his curse so far that he gave 
the king the option of exchanging his senility 
with the youth of a young man willing to 
accept the exchange. The king had five 
sons and he asked each of them in turn to 
surrender his youth to him in exchange for 
his old age. The four elder sons declined 
the proposal, but Puru, the youngest, readily” 
and cheerfully assented to it and gave up 
his youth to his father and accepted his 
father’s old age and infirmities. For a full 
thousand years, to use the florid figure of the 
legend, King Yayati enjoyed his newly 
acquired youth to the full, abandoning him- 
ceaseless pursuit of pleasure. 
Then came the reaction. Yayati realized 
that there is no repletion or satiety in enjoy- 
ment, that desire grows all the more the 
more it is gratified just as fire blazes up more ~ 
fiercely the more it is fed. To the king 
steeped in pleasure came the awakening 
of the spirit, the knowledge that there is no 
rest, no peace, no happiness in running 
distractedly hither and thither after the 
will-o’-the-wisp called pleasure. The thirst 
called desire can only be quenched by being 
stifled, it is a fire that must be extinguished. 
Yayati gave.back to his son the youth he 
had borrowed from him and took back his 
own curse and the debility of old age. He 
spent his time in prayer and meditation, and 
died in the odour of sanctity. 

for men who think and men who dream 
life is somewhat different from the lives of 
cattle that browse and lie down to chew the 
cud with closed eyes and never lift their heads 
to look at the sky or gaze at the mystery of the 
stars. The placid, bovine life is not perturbed 
by any thought or fear of death. To man 
death is familiar, a thing of everyday 
experience and yet itis an utter stranger since 
no one knows what it is orto what it leads. 
Is life to be prized merely because so long as 
it lasts it is a negation of death? Life 
waxes and wanes with the years ; with growing 
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age the mainspring of life becomes lax, 
‘reaction and resilience become feeble ; the fire 
of vitality burns low and the stirring of the 
embers produces no spark. When ‘Kine David 
was old and stricken in years they covered 
him with clothes, but he got no heat.” That 
is the case with every one who lives long. Is 
life still desirable when it is almost completely 
drained of all vitality ? So long as the breath 
remains in the body and the pulse continues 
to beat, however faintly and feebly, death is 
held off from day to day. This is the poignant 
tragedy of life and it brings us round to the 
statement with which we started, namely, that 
men hold on to life not because of what it 
offers or what it promises, but on account of 
the overwhelming dread of death. The wine 
in the cup of life may be drunk to the dregs 
aud yet there is no inclination to set down the 
empty cup. There is no outlook beyond life, 
no horizon other than that which encircles 
the world. 

This is not an exhilarating conception of 
life. Itis no more than a respite, the sense 
of relief that comes to a criminal under 
sentence of death when he gets a reprieve. 
Life is not a state of mere passivity, an 
existence on sufferance, but a thing of 
abounding vitality, a consciousness of strength, 
a resolute purpose to do and dare undaunted 
by the inevitable end. To the majority of 
mankind life is a dull and unstimulating 
routine, a daily round of drudgery and 
strugele for existence,adrab, dreary iteration 
of the same banalities. It is vapid, thoughtless, 
uninspiring. If life were to be judged by a 
record of achievement length of years would 
not be always essential. As an illustration we 
may take three names in three different spheres 
of life: Alexander, Jesus Christ and Sankara- 
charya. All three died quite young, but their 
names are among the most famous in history. 
No warrior has surpassed the fame of 
Alexander of Macedon ; in his remarkable and 
brilliant Life of Jesus Ernest Renan does not 
consider Jesus of Nazareth as an incarnation 
or the son of God but as the greatest of men. 
Sankaracharya of Kerala possessed one of the 
acutest and subtlest intellects ever seen in 
men. His intellectual achievement was 
marvellous. All these three men died almost 
at the same age: Alexander was thirty-two, 
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Jesus thirty-three, Sankara thirty-two. Who 
would ask for ten thousand years if one could 
get a score and half years of such glorious 
life ? 

It is not possible for the vast majority of 
men to acquire either fame or distinction. 
These can come only to the fortunate or 
favoured few. The bulk of humanity must be 
content to live and die in obscurity, unnoticed 
and unknown. The mistake lies in looking at 
life through the wrong end of the binocle. 
Life gains nothing by extension or expansion. 
It is not by spreading it over.a large number 
of years that life yields the best results. It is 
rather by concentration that life becomes 
fruitful. What matters is not how long 
we live, but how we live, how we avail our- 
selves of the opportunities that life offers, how 
much of sincerity and earnestness we infuse 
into life.: One of the commonest errors is the 
notion of getting out of life all we can. ‘The 
philosophy of life resolves into a gross sort of 
Hedonism. This accounts for the wild 
scramble for pleasure, the untiring search for 
excitement, the morbid titillation of the senses, 
the reckless squandering away of the best 
years of life. The truth is wholly the other 
way about. We are here not to get anything 
out of life, but to put into it our best and 
purest and noblest, to make life a thing of 
beauty and joy, to exalt it with high purpose, 
to fill it with strenuous endeavour. In its 
own way the humblest life is as good as the 
most valuable. Each has its own setting, 
each has its appointed task. Do the work 
that lies nearest your hand and do not waste 
your breath and tire your limbs in chasing 
the mocking shadow'of fame. The least 
among men can live a sweet, clean, cheerful 
life radiating brightness and sunshine around 
him. Fill your life with the scent of roses 
and the atiar of Stamboul so that you may 
leave a fragrant memory behind. ` 

Life does not become fuller or more fruit- 
ful by mere length of years. When it draws to 
an end there is no satisfaction in the number 
of years. In summing up life the count of 
mere years yields no gratification. The 
thought is invariably of the kind of life one 
has lived, the use he has made of the years of 
life. The reckoning is by the mile-stones of 
events, the landmarks of endeavour and 
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achievement. The barren years of idleness or 
thoughtless existence appear like an ugly 
smudge on the scroll of life. If the memory 
does not fail the restrospect of life is singular- 
ly swift, for the mind and memory are extra- 
ordinarily rapid calculators. The years before 
us scem very long and the veil of the future 
is lifted very slowly, but the years that we 
have lived, the years that are behind us appear 
like an incredibly brief space of time. 

The-desire for the indefinite prolongation 
of life is unconnected with the higher thoughts 
about life, speculation as to what is behind it 
and what is beyond. If all that we see in this 
life represents the totality of itas an entity 
life cannot be infinite. ` It is an immutable law 
that everything that has a beginning must 
have an end, that which was not will not be. 
There is longing for the continuous possession 
of life since we have got it, but if there was 
no life before birth why this reluctance to part 
with a thing which we did not always possess ? 
When there is an abiding and a firm convic- 
tion of the immortality of the soul the fleeting- 
ness of life in the flesh should not unhinge 
the mind or fill it with the dread of death. 
The tenement of clay in which the deathless 
spirit abides for atime must crumble into 
dust in the course of nature. The component 
parts of the physical body cannot endure for 
ever or very long. After the fullness of 
growth must come the stage of decline and 
decay, and the ultimate cessation of the 
function of life. Thus men of faith who 
believe in the existence of the soul apart from 
the brief span of life in the flesh await the 
approach of death calmly and they are not 
afraid to meet it face to face undismayed. 
They regard it as a necessary stage of transi- 
tion, an inevitable change. This is the proper 
attitude towards death, but it requires a train- 
ing and discipline of the mind of which few 
are capable. Neither the ecstasy of the martyr 
at the burning stake nor the shrinking terror 
of the murderer at the foot of the scaffold 
represents the correct attitude towards 
death. 


« Supposing man had an unfettered option’ 


on life, that an indefinite term of life were his 
if he so willed, that death could not claim him 
unless he desired to lay down his life, what 
would be his ultimate and final choice? To 


unless he wished for it. 
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this pertinent, even if hypothetic, question a 
definite and clear reply is to be found in the 
Mahabharata, that matchless and monumental 
epic in which the roll and march of incident 
and action are combined with the profoundest 
wisdom. It is in the Mahabharata that we 
find the Bhagavadgita framed against a back- 
ground of two armed hosts waiting for the 
signal of battle. In the same great work we 
are told that Bhishma, the aged and wise 
warrior, the grandsire of the two contending 
factions of the Kauravas and the Pandavas, 
had been granted the boon of power over 
death, which would not come to him 
In spite of his 
advanced age Bhishma was one of the greatest 
and most skilful warriors of those times and 
he was the first generalissimo of the vast 
Kaurava army. On the tenth day of the war, 
the Pandavas, finding him invincible, employed 
aruse which had the effect of making him 
desist from the use of arms. He was then 
attacked, and fell from his chariot pierced by 
many arrows and sorely wounded. Physicians 
crowded round him with healing balms and 
ointments, but he would have none of their 
ministrations, nor did he yield up his life 
at once. The sun was then passing through 
the southern orbit and Bhishma declared he 
would live until the sun passed the equinox 
and entered the northern orbit. And so he 
lay on the battle-field under the open sky, on 
a bed of arrows whose perpendicular shafts 
held his body clear above the ground, and 
there unmindful of his hurts and the agony 
of his sufferings he discoursed day after day 
with ripe and unrivalled wisdom on high and 
A scene of greater solemnity 
can ecarcely be conceived: the warrior sage 
lying on a bed fitting a warrior’s calling and 
the princes sitting round listening to the 
flow of wisdom from his lips. And thus it 
went on until the sun crossed the equinoctial 
line and entered the northern section of his 
orbit when Bhishma entered into Yoga and 
so passed away. The point is not whether 
the power over death attributed to Bhishma 
is a figment of the imagination, but what use 
a wise man would make of it if he had it. 
Since Bhishma lingered so long he could have 
recovered from his wounds, but that thought- 
never occurred to him. His was the higher 
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wisdom which holds that there is a time 
to live and also a time to die. Even if the 
choice rests with him a wise man will elect to 
- lay down the burden of life when he considers 
it is time to do so. 

If we leave out of account the extravagant 
and fanciful lengths of human life mentioned 
in the Book of Genesis in the Old Testament 
the biblical span of three score years and 
ten as representing the length of a man’s 
life is a very wise allotment. A few years 
this way or that makes no appreciable differ- 
ence. Life is desirable only so long as the 
faculties are more or less unimpaired and a 
man does not become helpless anda burden 
to others. The mere count of years is of no 
avail ifa man outlives bis energies and the 
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powers of his mind. It is pitiful to see the 
vital spark lingering and flickering in a body 
which has reached an advanced stage of 
senility. In the measureless infinitude of 
time thousand years are of as little account as 
seventy years. The span of life allotted to 
man is ample for such work as he may accom- 
plish and for the rest death is the . natural 
fulfilment and fruition of life. Even this 
length of years is not attainable .by the 
majority of human beings, for somewhere 
round the corner lurks in the shadow the 
sinister figure of death, crouching to leap out 
and pull down its victim. What need is 
there to long for years that we may not win 
while the moment that passes calls out aloud 
to fill it with the best we have ? 


coed 





STRANGERS TO- THE TRUTH 


SOME NOTES on Antr-Inpran PROPAGANDA 


By 


A -good man once rebuked me for calling 
someone a liar. “A liar,” he said, “is a 

Stranger to the Truth.” Viewed that 
way, it isa hard term to use of any human 
being. 

Nevertheless there are times when anti- 
Indian propaganda in, this country reaches 
such a pitch of venomous untruthfulness that 
one cannot help wondering whether its 
authors are not indeed “Strangers to the 
Truth.” The lust of power and wealth seems 
to have obliterated every moral sense in them. 
It is as though they were seized’ with a sort 
of Satanic fanaticism. 

Pure ignorance, of course, may account 
for a great deal. When the Daily Express 
_for February 29 treated us to a lurid 
Mayo-esque picture of the Holy City of 
Benares on the Ganges, and said that it was 
in the North-West Frontier Province, one 
marvelled chiefly at the lack of elementary 
education among journalists. When in that 
same article the same ignoramus in high 
horror described the poverty, disease and 
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filth of Benares, one might wonder whether 
he thought the poverty did credit to the 
Government and whether he had ever visited 
the East End of London. With the Daily 
Telegraph correspondent in Bombay one could 
feel the same forbearance. He wrote on 
February 16 that Miss Slade had been 
ordered to leave Bombay, having “acted in a 
manner prejudical to public safety in further- 
ing an unlawful movement” ‘and then added 
by way of explanation: “Miss Slade has 
spent the greater part of her time, since the 
arrest of Gandhi, in spinning cloth.” After 
all, what could be more subversive except 
weaving yarns? However, the British public 
can rest assured that yarns are still spun in 
the old-fashioned way so far as its Press is 
concerned. And that must have been much 
easier with Miss Slade out of the way, just 
as the removal of Father Elwin from the 
North-West Frontier Province must have 
made things much easier for the Government 
and its Fleet Street allies in Peshawar. 

The subject of Father Elwin, however, 
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brings me to an aspect of journalism that 
neither ignorance nor stupidity can excuse. 
Of all Englishmen that I met in India, Verrier 
Elwin was outstandingly the noblest and the 
best. A recent article in a religious journal 
describes his early career at Oxford as bril- 
liant: he was successively Vice-Principal of 
Wycliffe Hall-and Assistant-Chaplain of 
Merton. At Gandhi’s request he visited the 
North-West Frontier Province to investigate 
the situation, and though very soon deported 
by a Government that is terrified of truth, 
Elwin produced a report based on what he 
had seen and heard that substantially con- 
firmed the reports made previously by 
responsible Indians. 

Over here we had no account of events 
in the Frontier Province except biassed 
accounts by British journalists censored first 
by the Government and then by their own 
cditors of the Imperialist Press. A copy of 
flwin’s report was therefore sent to the 
Manchester Guardian by an optimistic friend 
of mine who thought the Guardian would at 
least publish “the other side,” for this journal 
isas eager as Pontius Pilate to be impartial. 
My friend forgot, however, that atrocities in 
Poland and “Law and Order” in India are 
very different matters, and was disappointed 
to receive a polite note from the editor 
intimating his inability to publish this docu- 
ment. I could have saved him his trouble by 
telling him of at least two previous instances 
in which the Guardians impartiality had 
proved “unable” to meet a popular lie with a 
proven truth, where India was concerned. In 
this struggle we soon learn to discriminate 
between real fair-mindedness and that pomp- 
ous “moderation” that cloaks a lie with 
gravity like a rogue in a dog-collar. I could 
name three religious papers with regard to 
which I made this same unpleasant discovery 
in connection with Indian news. 

Lest, however, the reader should imagine 
the attitude of the Guardian to be 
one of strict neutrality, 
indictments from ether side,a long letter 
published in its issue of February 26 
should be noted. It appears over the 
signature of John W. Graham, a man who 
has written more untruth about India, both 
in England and America, than any other 
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propagandist with whose work I am familiar. 
Just to show his mettle he makes the amazing 
statement in his first paragraph that “Mr. 
Gandhi has refused the method of conference 
offered by the Government.” This is soon 
followed by a wholesale indictment of the 
Indian nation “where there is not the courage 
and truthfulness to carry on courts.” The 
rest of the letter is mostly made up of 
miscellaneous falsehoods, badly jumbled 
together, and in the course of this slander 
one is not surprised to find Mahatma Gandhi 
included. Gandhi, it appears, is convicted - 
of lying on two occasions. Authorities ? 
Miss Mayo for one and the “Giornale d'Italia” 
for the other. And such is the intelligence 
of the British public that I doubt not many 
will actually take this man’s word for the 
fact that a nation of 350 millions consists of 
cowards and liars, including a man whom the 
noblest men of every land have recognized 
as a saint. For in England we are so firmly 
convinced that no Englishman can tell a lie, 
that if either Mr. Graham or the entire 
Indian nation is a Stranger to the Truth, it 
follows that (the former being impossible) 
the latter must be the case; even though 
Mr. Graham’s evidence be an Italian news- 
paper anda woman whose statements have 
been proved in so many instances to be 
shamelessly false.* | 

Strange are our ideas of slander. The 
mildest insinuation directed against one’s 
countryman brings with it ‘the penalties of 
the law, backed by public indignation. But 
a Katherine Mayo or a John William Graham 
can utter vicious falsehoods in defamation of 
350 million helpless people, too distant, too 
poor, too closely muzzled and crushed by an 
oppressive regime to make any effective reply ; 
and “impartial” journals will countenance 
their libels and lend their weight to the 
campaign of calumny. i 

So far as India is concerned the main 
offensive in this campaign is being conducted in 
England. But for a long time our Imperialists 
have been aware of the necessity of carrying 





# The Guardian has since published a letter 
showing that both Dr. Edmond Privat (a professor - 
of Geneva University) and Miss Muriel Lester, who 
were with Gandhi at the time, deny the authenticity 
of the [Italian interview. But why need so obvious 
a falsehood ever have been published ? 
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on international ‘propaganda, particularly 
in America. Miss Mayo’s attempt to stir up 
race hatred against the Indians was no more 
an accident than the service she rendered 
the American Imperialists respecting the 
Philippines. More recently attention has 
been devoted to the Continent, and I would 
select as a last example of the activities of 
the Lie Factory—the German book “Indien 
Kampf” by Walter Bosshard. 

As I know very little German I should 
probably never have come across Bosshard’s 
book if my attention had not been drawn to 
passages referring to myself. It was from 
the unscrupulous mendacity of these passages 
that I first judged the general purpose of the 
book. From the passages that have since 
been translated to me regarding Gandhi, the 
events of 1930 and other matter, I find that 
my first conclusions were fully justified : the 
book is a German Mother India designed 
to check the growing sympathy on the 
Continent with India’s struggle for freedom. 

“Indien Kampf”? appears to be, in effect, 
a solemn repetition in book form of all the 
wearisome nonsense that was written in the 
British Press about India during the campaign 
of 1930, fortified by the obiter dictu of Anglo- 
Indian standard gossip. For purposes of 
propaganda, however, Herr Bosshard has put 
a large number of his false statements into 
the mouths of Indians, from Gandhi down- 
wards, and so contrived to condemn them 
from their own words by fictitious interviews, 


in the Mayo manner. Anyone who knes 
the people whose alleged statements he quote 
would realize their falsity immediately, bu 
as confirmation I can best quote my ow! 
case. Unimportant as my example is, I an 
speaking here from first-hand knowledge o 
the “interviews” of Herr Bosshard (and man 


_ other journalists, I egret to say) whos 


general truthfulness I was able to judge fron 
personal experience. . Two-thirds of Her 
Bosshard’s “interview”. with me was simpl 
newspaper hearsay which he put into m 
mouth, a procedure which would have bee 
rather more successful if he had not mad 
me refer to “Cambridge, where I studied. 
Now the newspapers’ had said that I cam 
from Cambridge, but I did not, nor from an 
University. So either Walter Bosshard is í 
Stranger to the Truth or I am. 

And that reminds me that Walter Basho 
is now in the Far East and writing (so: 
German doctor tells me) very silly report: 
from Shanghai in a well-known Germa 
newspaper. I should feel very much thi 
same about those reports, if I were a reade: 
of that paper, that I felt about the hair-raising 
accounts of Russia that Mr. C. J. Ketchun 
wrote in the Daily Express ; for I have als 
been “interviewed” by Mr. Ketchum. Ye 
these are the makers of war and peace ani 
the writers of history. 

Blessed are the Strangers to the Truti 
for they shall be called Special Correspon 
dents. 


THE STANDPOINT OF INDIAN ART 


By NALINIKANTA GUPTA 


NDIAN art is not in truth unreal and 
2 unnatural, though it may so appear to the 
eye of the ordinary man or to an eye 
habituated to the classical tradition of 
European art. Indian art, too, does hold the 
mirror up to Nature; but it is a different 
kind of Nature, not altogether this outward 
‘Nature that the mere physical eye envisages. 
All art is human creation ; it is man’s review 
of Nature; but the particular type of art 
depends upon the particular view-point that 
the artist takes for his survey. The classical 
artist surveys his field with the physical eye, 
from a single point of observation and ata 
definite angle’; it is this which gives him the 
sine qua non of his artistic composition, 
anatomy and perspective. And the genius 
of the artist lies very much in the selection 
of a vantage ground from which his survey 
would throw into relief all the different parts 
of the objective in the order and gradation 
desired; to this vantage ground the entire 
construction is orgdnically—one could even 
say, in this case, ceometrically—correlated. 
Indian art, too, possesses a perspective 
and an anatomy ; it, too, has a focus of observa- 
tion which governs and guides the composi- 
tion, in the ensemble and in detail. Only, it 
is not the physical eye, but an inner vision, 
not the angle given by the retina, but the 
angle of a deeper perception or consciousness. 
To uuderstand the difference, let us ask 
ourselves a simple question: When we call 
back to’ memory a landscape, how does the 
picture form itself in the mind? Certainly, 
it is not an exact photograph of the scenery 
observed. We cannot, even if we try, re-form 
in memory the objects in the shape, colour and 
relative positions they had when they appear- 
ed to .the physical eye. In the picture 
«represented to the mind’s eye, some objects 
loom large, others are thrown into the back- 
ground and others again do not figure at 
all; the: whole scenery is reshuffled and 
rearranged in deference to the stress of the 


mind’s interest. Even the structure and 
build of each object undergoes a change ; 
it does not faithfully re-copy Nature, but 
gives the mind’s version of it, aggrandizing 
certain parts, suppressing others, reshaping 
and re-colouring the whole aspect, metamorpho- 
sing the very contour into something that 
may not be “natural” or anatomical figure 
at all. Only we are not introspective enough 
to observe this phenomenon .of the mind’s 
alchemy ; we think we are representing with 
perfect exactitude in the imagination whatever 
is presented to the senses, whereas in fact 
we do nothing of the kind; our idea that 
we do it is a pure illusion. 

All art is based upon this peculiar virtue 
of the mind that naturally and spontaneously 
transforms or distorts the objective world 
presented to its purview. The question, then, 
is only of the degree to which the metamor- 
phosis has been carried. At the one end, 
there is the art of, photography, in which the 
degree of metamorphosis is at its minimum ; 
at the other, there seems to be no limit, for 
the mind’s capacity to dissolve and recreate 
the. world of sense-perception is infinite-—-and 
many modern schools of European art have 
gone even beyond the limit that the 
“unnatural” Indian art did not consider it 
necessary to transgress. Now, the classical 
artist selects a position as close as he can to 
the photographer, tries to give the mind’s view 
of Nature and creation, as far as possible, in the 
style and norm of the sense-perceptions. He 
takes his stand upon these and from there 
reaches out towards whatever imaginative 
reconstructions are justified within the bounds 
laid out by them. The general ground-plan 
is, almost rigorously, the form given by the 
physical eye. The art of the Kast, and even, 
to a large extent, the art of medieval Europe, 
followed a different line. Here the scheme of 
the sense-perceptions was rejected, the artist 
sought to build on other foundations. His 
procedure was, first, to get a focus within the 
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mind, to discover a psychological standpoint, 
and from there and in accordance with the 
subtler laws and conventions of an inner 
vision create a world that is unique and 
stands by itself. The aim was always to 
build from within, at the most, from within 
outwards, but not from without, not even 
from without inwards. This inner world has 
its own laws and they differ from the laws of 
optics which govern the physical sight ; but 
there is no reason why it should be called 
unnatural. Tt is unnatural only in the sense 
that it does not copy physical Nature ; it is 
quite natural in the sense that itis a faithful 
reproduction of another, a psychological 
Nature. ) 

Indian art is pre-eminently and par excel- 
lence the art of this inner re-formation and 
revaluation. It has thrown down completely 
and clearly the rigid scaffolding of the physi- 
cal vision. We take here a sudden leap, as it 
were, into another world, and sometimes the 
feeling is that every thing is reversed ; it is 
not exactly that we feel ourselves standing on 
our heads, but it is, as if, in the Vedic phrase, 
the foundations were above and all the rest 
branched out from them downwards. The 
artist sees with an eye, and constructs upon a 
plan that conveys the merest excuse of an 
actual visible world. There are other 
schools in the East which have also moved 
very far away from the naturalistic view ; yet 
they have kept, if not the form, at least, the 
feeling of actuality in their composition. Thus 
a Chinese, a Japanese, or a Persian master- 
piece cannot be said to be “natural” in the 
sense in which a Tinterotto, or even a Raphael 
is natural ; yet a sense of naturalness persists, 
though the appearance is not naturalistic. 
What Indian art gives is not the feeling of 
actuality or this sense of naturalness, but a 
-feeling of truth, a sense of reality—of the 
deepest reality. ) ; 

Other art shows the world of creative 
imagination, the world reconstructed by the 
mind’s own formative delight; the Indian 
artist reveals something more than thatthe 
faculty through which he seeks to create is 
more properly termed viston, not imagination ; 
it is the movement of an inner consciousness, 
a spiritual perception, and not that of a more 
or less outer sensibility. For the Indian artist 
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is a seer or rishi ; what he envisages is the 
mystery, the truth and beauty of another 
world—a real, not merely a mental or imagi- 
native world, as real as this material creation 
that we see and touch; itis indeed more 
real, for itis the basic world, the world of 
fundamental truths and realities behind this 
universe of apparent phenomena. It is this 
that he contemplates, this upon which his 
entire consciousness is concentrated ; and all 
his art consists in giving a glimpse of it, 
bodying it forth or expressing it in significant 
forms and symbols. 

European—the Far Western—art gives 
a front-view of reality ; Japanese—the Par 
Eastern—art gives a side-view ; Indian art 
gives a view from above.* Orwe may say, 
in psychological terms, that European art 
embodies experiences of the conscious mind 
and the external senses, Japanese art gives 
expression to experiences that one has 
through the subtler touches of~the nerves and 
the sensibility, and ‘Indian art proceeds 
through a spiritual consciousness and records 
experiences of the soul. 

The frontal view of reality lays its stress 
upon the display of the form of things, their 
contour, their aspect in mass and volume 
and dimension ; and the art inspired and 
dominated by itis more or less a sublimated 
form of the art of photography. The side- 
view takes us behind the world of forms, 
into the world of movement, of rhythm. And 
behind or above the world of movement, 
again, there is a world of typal realities, 
essential form-movements, fundamental modes 
of consciousness in its universal and transcen- 
dent status. It is this that the Indian artist 
endeavours to envisage and express. 

A Greek Apollo or Venus or a Madonna 
of Raphael is a human form idealized to 
perfection,—moulded to meet the criterion of 
beauty which the physical eye demands. The 
purely aesthetic appeal of such forms consists 
in the balance and symmetry, the proportion 
and adjustment, a certain roundedness and 


Tam tempted to adda fourth view—the view 
from behind or the occult view—something of which 
may be found in the art of Egypt in its most ancient 
and naive aspects, in the art of archaic Tibet, in the 
remnants of some of the old-world submerged civili 
zations, now known as “primitive?” (Polynesian, fo 
example), 
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uniformity and regularity, which the physical 
eye specially finds beautiful. This beauty 
is akin to the beauty of diction in poetry. 

Apart from the beauty of the mere form, 
there is behind it and informing it what may 
be called the beauty of character, the beauty 
revealed in the expression of psychological 
movement, 
rhythm in poetry. Considered aesthetically, 
the. beauty of character, in so far as it is 
found in what we have called formal art, is a 
corollary,—an ornamental and secondary 
theme whose function is to heighten the effect 
of the beauty of form, or create the atmos- 
phere and environment necessary for its 
display. | 

A Chinese or a Japanese piece of artistic 
creation is.more of a study in character than in 
form; but it isa study in character In a 
deeper sense than the meaning which the term 
usually bears to an European mind or 
when it is used in reference to Europes 
art-creations. 

Character in the European sense means 
that part of nature which is dynamically 
expressed in conduct, in behaviour, in exter- 
nal movements. But there is another sense 
in which the term would refer to the inner 
mode of being, and not to any outer exempli- 
fication in activity, any reaction or set of 
reactions in the kinetic system, nor even to 


- the mental state, the temperament, immediate- 


` ed, of a woman viewed as mother. 
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ly inspiring it, but to a still deeper status of 
consciousness. Å Raphael Madonna, for 
example, purposes to pour wholly into flesh 
and blood the beauty of motherhood. A 
Japanese Madonna (a Kwanon), on the other 
hand, would not present the “natural” features 
and expressions of motherhood ; it would 
not copy faithfully the model, however idealiz- 
It would 
endeavour rather to bring out something of 
the subtler reactions in the “nervous” world, 
the world of pure movements that is behind 
the world of form; it would record the 
rhythms and reverberations attendant upon the 
conception and experience of motherhood 
somewhere on the other side of our wakeful 
consciousness. That world is made up not 
of forms, but of vibrations; and a picture 
of it, therefore, instead of being a representa- 
tion in three dimensional space, would be 


It corresponds to the beauty of -> 
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more like a scheme, a presentation in graph, 
something like the ideography of the language 
of the Japanese themselves, something 
carrying in it the beauty characteristic 
of the calligraphic art.* 

An Indian Madonna owes its conception 
to an experience at the very other end of 
consciousness. The Indian artist does not 
at all think of a human mother; he has not 
before his mind’s. eye an idealized mother, nor 
even a subtilized feeling of motherhood. He 
goes deep into the very origin of things, anc 
from there seeks to bring. out that which 
belongs to the absolute and the universal. 
He endeavours to grasp the sense that mother- 
hood bears in its ultimate truth and reality. 
Beyond the form, beyond even the rhythm, 
he enters into bhava, the spiritual substance 
of things. An Indian Madonna (Ganesh- 
janani, for example) is not solely or even 
primarily a human mother, but the mother, 
universal and transcendent, of sentient and 
insentient creatures and supersentient beings. 
She embodies not the human affection only, 
but also the parallel sentiment that finds play 
in the lower and in the higher creations as 
well. She expresses in her limbs not only 
the gladness of the mother animal tending its. 
young, but also the exhilaration that a plant. 
feels in the uprush of its sap while giving 
out new shoots, and, above all, the supreme 
ananda which has given birth to the creation 
itself. The lines that portray such mother- 
hood must have the largeness, the sweep, 
the authenticity of elemental forces, the magic 
and the mystery of things behind the veil. 

It is this quality which has sometimes. 
made Indian art seem deficient in its human. 
appeal: the artist chose deliberately to be 
non-human, even in the portrayal of human 
subjects, in order to bring out the universal 
and the transcendent element in the truth 
and beauty of things. Man is not the 
measure of creation, nor human motives the 


* It is not my intention to say that the art of 


character, even in the deeper sense, is totally absent 
in Europe. On the contrary, it is that which has. 
been growing day by day,—although perhaps often 
along rather odd lines. It is a moot question how 
far this orientation is due to the influence of the 
Eastern, especially, the Far Eastern art. In speaking 
of Europe, I was referring to the bedrock of the 
ee tradition of Europe, its fundamental classical 
one. 
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highest or the deepest of nature’s movements ; 
at best, man is but a symbol of truths beyond 
his humaaity. 

It is this characteristic that struck the 
European mind in its first contact with the 
Indian artistic world and called forth the 
criticism that Indian culture lacks in 
humanism. It is true, á very  sublimated 
humanism finds remarkable expression in 
Ajanta,—and perhaps it is here that the 
Western eye began to learn and appreciate 
the Indian style of beauty ; even in Ajanta, 
however, in the pieces where the art reaches 
its very height, mere humanism seems to be 
at its minimum. And if we go beyond these 
productions, that reflect the mellowness and 
humaneness of the Buddhist Compassion, if we 
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go into the sanctuary of the Brahmanic art, 
we find that the experiences embodied there 
and the method of expression become more 
and more “anonymous”; they have not, that 
is to say, the local colour of humanity, which - 
alone makes the European mind feel entirely 
at home. Europes revulsion of feeling 
against Indian art came chiefly from her first 
meeting with the multiple-headed, multiple- 
armed, expressionless, strangely poised Hindu 
gods and goddesses, so different in every way 
from ordinary human types. $ 


Indian art had to be non-human, because 
its aim was to be supra-human, un-natural, 
because its very atmosphere was the supra- 
natural. 


FASCISM 
By CHRISTOPHER ACKROYD 


NE of the greatest, but one of the most 
terrible plays of the twentieth century 
ig Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the 

Payeock. Those who ‘have seen the play 
will remember the final curtain,—the desolate 
room, Joxer and the Captain drunk on the 
floor, and as the curtain falls the Captain 
mutters, “I’m tellin’ you Joxer... th’ whole 
world’s in a...terr...ible state o’... 
chassis.” Fortunately most people do not 
have to become intoxicated to discover this 
fact, but the difficulty is that too few people 
realize that the present state of chaos is the 
inevitable result of what is usually termed, 
Civilization. It is almost fourteen years 
since the Great War ended, and a war-wearied 

world then looked forward to the materiali- 
zing of the promises of the - politi- 
cians and the foundation of a civilization, 
more worthy of the name. When addressing 
the American Congress on April 2, 1917, 
President Wilson had declared that the 
United States was going to fight for “the 
universal dominion of right, by such a concert 
of free peoples as will bring peace and safety 


to all nations, and make the world itself at 
last free.” To-day hardly one of the ideals 
then mooted has become an actuality. Since 
the ending of the Great War disillusionment 
and cynicism have become general throughout 
Europe. The post-war decade has been one 
of disillusion, just as the nineteenth century 
and the opening years of the twentieth were. . 
years of hopeful illusions. Before the war, 
and even during the war itself, there was a 
gradually growing recognition of certain 
wrongs, but there was a passionate belief that 
all was bound to come right eventually. The - 
air was thick with ideas of “making the world 
safe for democracy,” and similar cries. Then 
came the politicians and the Treaty of 
Versailles, and suddenly the world awoke to 
the fact that words bad remained words, and 
the world with all its vileness was still 
present. Then because of the greatness of the 
hopes the disappointment was all the harder 
to bear, all that was precious had crumbled 
into dust, and with sickness of soul one 
realized that not only one’s enemies, but “all 
men are liars.” To-day most people in 
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Europe have adopted Horace’s motto “Carpe 
diem, quam minimum credula postero.” (Pluck 
the flower of to-day’s joys while you may, 
that as little as possible be left for the 
morrow.) 

China to-day is suffering from a variety 
of evils, but the root cause of her troubles is 
that her people ‘apparently lack political 
ability. China is in a state of chaos because 
there exist only vague ideas as to what is 
really desirable, or necessary, and so long as 
different ideas. exist there can be no definite, 
clear-cut policy, and a nation without clear 
ideas, and a clear policy is bound to drift 
into the state of China to-day. Unless India 
is able to develop political ability, it is 
inevitable that India will follow in the steps 
of China. General ideas are not good enough. 
Political movements of the last few years 
would have been far more successful, especial- 
ly in Bengal, if there had been a clearer idea 
of what ought to be done. To say that chaos 
is inevitable is nonsense, since Soviet Russia, 
whatever the capitalist newspapers may assert, 
is certainly not in a state of chaos, the 
difficulties the Russians faced were no more, 
and no less difficult, than those facing the 
Chinese or those facing India to-day. | 


Now, if what has been said is true, then ` 


India will only be able to achieve cosmos 
like Russia, as contrasted with the chaos 
achieved by China, if some plan is in exist- 


ence which can be put into force when. 


opportunity occurs, and only by studying and 
contrasting the different political theories 
can an estimate be formed as to what is most 
suitable for India. From America and the 
majority of European countries, India has 
little to learn. Methods òf material produc- 
tion may be studied, but these after all are 
only a means to an end, and must not be 
thought of as an end in themselves. The old 
Europe has nothing to offer to the awakening 
East, and it watches with cynical and amused 
contempt the growth of democratic nation- 
alism. It still pays lip-service to the ideals 
of democracy, but it has no belief in its 
own words, and Oscar Wilde’s dictum that 
‘Democracy may be described as bludgeoning 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people,” has come to be generally accepted. 
That matters are bad is generally admitted, 


ideas began to spread from Milan 
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but there is a tendency to resort to palliatives, 
and to attempt to patch up the old system, 
whereas the need is for drastic reconstruction. 
There is no need to waste time considering 
whether what has been unsuccessful in 
favourable conditions elsewhere may be suit- 
able to India, and attention should rather be 
concentrated on the two successful ‘isms’ of 
Europe, namely Fascism, and Bolshevism. 


HE rise of the Fascist party in Italy was 
extremely rapid, and, to many, strangely 
surprising. At the elections of 1919 no 
Fascist got elected, but gradually the Fascist 
over 
northern Italy, especially after the riots at 
Bologna in November 1920. The collapse 
ofthe ‘Red’ organizations at Bologna was 
due to the Fascists, though they numbered 
only some 200 or so, and their influence soon 
spread along the valley of the Po. By the 
end of 1920 masses of workers became 
Fascist for patriotic reasons, and Fascism 


‘definitely became a mass movement. In the 


elections held in May 1921, 38 Fascists were 
returned including Signor Mussolini himself 
At Undine on September 29, 1922, Signor 
Mussolini declared his adherence to the 
monarchy, and this secured the support of 
those who had previously held aloof from the 
movement on account of its republican 
tendencies. Finally, on October 28, 1922 
the Fascists came into power. 

A mistake that is frequently made is to 
confuse Fascism, with Italianism, and to 
regard it as something peculiarly Italian. 
Nothing could be further from the truth : it 
is true that Fascist Italy is strongly national- 
istic, and that Mussolini has at times indulged 
in “sabre-rattling” speeches, but other states- 
men have made similar speeches, and other 
countries are as strongly nationalistic without 
being called Fascist. There may be an Italian 
Fascism, but it is not true to say that Fascism 
is of necessity Italian, but since it has risen 
first in Italy, one must study it in its Italian 
form, and try to understand it better, by the 
elimination of its purely Italian aspects. 

In ancient Rome, the symbol of the State, 
carried by the lictors before the magistrates, 
was a bundle of rods and an axe; this device 
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has been. adopted as part-emblem of the 
Italian Fascist State, since it most clearly 
expresses the central political and social 
principles of Fascism. The axe is the symbol 
of the authority of the State, and recalls the 
old Roman tradition of authority, and the 
reign of law andorder. The bundle of rods 
emphasizes the idea that “unity is strength.” 
There is then, the symbolical unification of 
authority, and co-operation, necessary in any 
well-ordered society. Each citizen is regarded 
by Fascism as being a member of the society, 
‘which is united by the Siate’s authority, the 
justification of which lies in its capacity to 
foster the greatest collective good, which is 
regulated by the ability of the individuals to 
develop a spirit of social solidarity, and to 
allow their egotistic instincts to be submerged 
‘by the social instincts. 

At different times since the Renaissance, 
attempts have been made to escape from the 
excessive individualism which that movement 
engendered. The Utilitarian school argued 
that “the greatest good of the greatest 
number” would in the, end promote the 
greatest possible collective interest. Rousseau 
tried to justify the sinking of the rights 
of the individual in the abstract conception of 
the General Will. 
religion of humanity” as a remedy for the 
prevailing individualism: Hegel taught that 
society is a spiritual unity for which, and by 
which its members exist. 
ended in failure, and the German idealistic 
school merely succeeded in sublimating the 
egotistic impulses of the individual into a 
racial and national egoism which deified the 
State, and carried excessive individualism on 
to a higher and more dangerous plane. It is 
impossible to check individualism, when the 
individual is regarded as the starting-point, 
and thus one arrives at the philosophy of 
Pragmatism which teaches that a shifting 
relative truth is the only kind or truth 
available, and thus what is useful may be 
regarded as true. All this really means that 
an unbalanced individualism is bound to end 
in the blind alley of maierialism, which 
encourages an unmitigated ruthlessness,. and 
people while desiring to escape from the 
Slough of Despondence. which results, find 
only the abandoned beliefs of former ages to 


Comte advocated “the . 


All these attempts - 
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satisfy them. All this goes to explain the 
despondency, cynicism; and general feeling of 
uarest characteristic of the greater part of 
Europe to-day. i 

Fascism is a definite revolt against mate- 
rialism, and thus- opposes all interpretations 


of the universe from a purely naturalistic or 


individualistic standpoint. ‘Though one can- 
not say that all Fascists in Italy are believers 
in a divine transcendent Providence, all 
Fascists have a desire to believe in such a One, 
and are determined that the growing genera- 
tion shall be protected from the dissolving 
poisons of materialism. This explains to a 
large extent Fascist intolerance: they are 
determined to build up a generation of . 
believers, as the only means of reaching out 
of the present chaos, cost what it may. This 
also explains how Fascism came to start with- 
out any definite theoretical ideas, since’ the 
spirit of anti-materialism was forced by 
circumstances to express itself in action 
before it had reached sufficient maturity to 
express itself in systematic coherent thought. | 
It explains also the readiness to submit to 
discipline and to suffer from mistakes of 
leadership rather than have no leadership, 
provided only that the spirit of the movement 
is maintained. It is the great difference 
between Fascist nationalism, and other forms 
of nationalism which are based on individua- 
lism, and one of the great differences between 
Fascism and Bolshevism. 

Fascism should not, however, be regarded 
as the antithesis of the present era. It 
realizes that all heresies contain a certain 
amount of truth, though the truth they 
contain is regarded as being one-sided, and 
needing to be supplemented by other truths. 
Fascism rather seeks to synthesize: to pre- 
serve what is of value in modern thought, 
while rejecting what is purely materialistic : 
to conserve tradition, while opposing reaction. 
It regards modern ‘progress’ as being largely 
vitiated by its materialistic basis, and 
therefore-is anxious to restore a ¢ulture which 
has its roots in revealed religion. The recent 
dispute between that Vatican and the Italian 
Government was.not due to .the anti-religious 
attitude of Fascism, but to the fact that though 
Fascism desires the establishment of religious 
belief, it fears any one-sided interpretation of 
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life which it believes the Vatican policy 
would eventually inculcate. 

Fascism thus is an attempt to: conciliate 
the ideals of the modern era with the ideals 
of the past: it is an attempt to base civili- 


gation on the old pre-Renaissance, transcen-. 


dental view of life, ‘with its spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe; at the same time 
it tries to assimilate modernism so far 
as this may be done without danger to 
the vitality of its pre-Renaissance basis. It 
is thus conservative, if one regards conserva- 
tism as the attempt to preserve that which is 
of value: but it is also progressive in the 
sense that it is open to new ideas, and rejects 
them only when these ideas are antipathetic to 
the ideas it seeks to preserve. 

In many ways Fascism may be compared 
to the movement known in history as the 
Renaissance. Now the Renaissance though 
it was itself neither a- philosophy nor a 
religion, gave rise to new forms both of pbilo- 
sophy and religion, it was really a new spirit 
which entered into men’s lives, and stimulated 
them with fresh vigour. “It (the Renaissance), 
was circumvented by no particular aim, and 
the fertilizing wave that passed over Italy, 
Germany, France, England, and in a much 
fainter degree over Spain, to leave a fresh 
world behind it, seems more like a pheno- 
menon, of nature than a current of history— 
~ rather an atmosphere surrounding , men than a 
distinct course before them.” (Edith Sichel, 
The Kenatssanece.) The Renaissance was a 
looking back, past the glories of Imperial and 
Republican Rome, to the glories of Greece. 
Out of the Renaissance grew the modern 
world as it appears to-day. Now, the modern 
world is the triumph of the Greek spirit of 
speculation, rationalism, and individualism, as 
contrasted with the old Roman spirit of 
practical commonsense, respect for tradition, 
and social solidarity. (The terms “Greek” 
and “Roman” are used throughout in their 
widest sense as typifying two contrasting 
mental attitudes). But the unchecked Greek 
spirit led to excess, and moral chaos, which 
spells death, as certainly as the Roman spirit 
when unchecked leads to rigid crystalization 
of the mind which equally certainly spells 
death. Fascism is the attempt to combine 
what is best in the Roman tendency of 
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orderliness, and thé Greek tendency of 
speculation. | | 

Lhe Weltanschauung, or the way of looking 
on the problems of life, of Fascism, may now be 
more easily understood. In Italy there is a 
Jarge peasant class, which has conserved to a 


_ large degree the old pre-Renaissance way of . 


looking at life. Practically speaking, Italy, 
which from 250 3. c. to 1550 a. D. had domi- 
nated the culture of the- Western world, lay 
exhausted sixteenth to the nineteenth century, 
and her place was taken by France and other 
countries. The strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy, with its policy of 
opposing modern culture, till it had ceased to 
be a danger to Catholic faith had caused Ltaly 


“to be cut off from the cultural life of the world. 


The peasantry, therefore, retained their old 
pre-Renaissance mentality, and the majority of 
the aristocracy also kept this basically Roman 
outlook. The urban proletariat, which grew 
rapidly in numbers during the nineteenth 
century, might be described as mentally neo 


' European aud, therefore, were Greek rather 


than Roman in their outlook. The war 
intensified throughout Italy the sense of 
national solidarity, together with which there 
is.in the Italian peasant mentality, a strongly 
‘Intuitive, rather than a rationalistic manner of 
regarding matters. Signor Mussolini himself 
is of peasant origin, and that is one reason 
why he is so successful an exponent of 
Fascism. He is the peasant aristocrat, and 
aims at promoting what is fundamentally a 
rural civilization: he is what the Italians 
term “st'apaesano,’ which is an untranslatable 
word which denotes everything characteristic 
of the rural life. This intuitive outlook is 
the central active principle of the Fascist 
Weltanschauung, as contrasted with the 
analytical, rationalistic temper of the 
elghteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The urban population has also a contribu- 
tion to.make to the Fascist Weltanschauung, 
for cities are an indispensable element in the 
life of any highly civilized nation. Jt is only 
when cities monopolize the life of the country, 
and become parasitic, that they become an 
intolerable danger: when this happens they 
lose touch with the natural region on which 
the life of the city depends, until farmers are 
forced into a condition of manufacturing 
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‘motor cars, in order that they may get the 


money to buy food,—which seems to be what. 


is happening in‘-certain - parts -of the world 
to-day, The duty of the. city. is surely to 
serve as the focussing point. of the region, 


thus -potentializing the natural resources of 


_ the region. The danger arises, when the -city. 
is considered as being the master, and not 
the servant, and ornament of -the region. 
Cities are necessary, since certain qualities 
develop better in cities than in the. country, 
such qualities, for example, as à miore 
responsible civic sense, or the ‘physical and 
intellectual spirit of adventure, and these are 
needed to leaven the more solid qualities of the 
peasant class in the country. 


It. is then, a. balanced attitude of mind 7 
that -Fascism desires, and tries to develop, 
which is tersely. expressed in the Fascist’ 


refrain, bro é moschetto, fascista perfetto 
(book and, rifle, perfect Fascist). A typical 
Fascist, for eximple, is; a man. like Signor 
Fracessini who finding hiniself too’ young to 
take his seat, when first elected, studied in. a 
University, and then: later recognized the 
Faesist party. Possibly. St. Ignatitis “Loyola 
most. perfectly- représents thé virtues which 
Fascism: particularly-stresses. -Few-men have 
combined.:so. well both- learning and -action:: 
he was ‘both: mystic, philosopher, and soldier, 
and he fully-realized:the value .of discipline 
and: :authority. : He... founded ~ the: Jesuit 
Society. with only. seven. .members, .but the: 
Society. became the spearhead of. the Counter: 
Reformation: A- striking parallel’: might:. be: 


drawn .between .St. : Ignatius. and: : Mahatma: - 


Gandhi: in’ both ‘there is the same. definite 
belief in Truth, the same balance of. mind, the: 
same.. impulsen towards action, and the:same 
careful preparation .before entering on` the 
struggle. S a ee: ee a 

The Fascist, doctrine was. officially set forth 
by Professor. Alfredo Rocco,Minister of Justice, 
in a speech at Perugia on ‘August 31,1925. 
There, after: rejecting, the, Liberal, Socialist; 
aid Democratic theories :-of-. the State, he 
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declared that: “according to Fascism, society 
does not exist for the individual, but the 
individual for the. society, although Fascism 
does riot:annul the individual, as ‘individuals 
annulled society wider certain of the older 
doctrines, but rather it subordinates. him to: 


the society while securing his right to develop 


his personality. Fascism has often been 
accused of crushing individual liberty, : but: 


-the Fascist view is that though parties: other. 


than the Fascist, may be reduced to inactivity, 
the essential liberty of the people has ‘been 
secured, namely, the freedom to work and 
produce for the common good, and that only. 
a strong, relentless government could carry. 


‘out the’ necessary: reforms. In a speech in 


July, 1924 Signor Mussolini declared that, the 
people had ‘not asked to be freed from a 
tyranny which did not exist, but they did ask 
for railways, houses, roads, bridges; drains, 
water, and light. ma | 


In conclusion, then, one may say. that 
Fascism has certain ideals which it is.striving 
to advance: it has.a. definite standard of 
character, and insists that questions of right 
and wrong are matters: of objective and dis- 


_cernible truth and that they are fundamentally 


concerned. with . questions .of character. 
Fascism. believes that the salvation of a race 
depends on. its proper formation of character, 
and the solution of all problems both social 
arid economic demands first, the renunciation 
of materialism, secondly,: the. development. of 
a balanced character in the individual, thirdly, 
the development ofa stronger sense, of social 
solidarity, and’ lastly, the ruralization of. 
civilization, and it believes that this“ is, possi- 
ble -if there is.a synthesis. of the two ‘great 
formative: traditions of Europe, the Greek, 
and the Roman. Fascism thus is a definite 
plan of national life which should be’ studied 
and its value appraised to see whether 
Fascism,—as distinct of course from’ Italian 
Fascism,——will be of benefit to.the free India 
of to-morrow: .- ` a ee E 


per 


„J ERE in Shanghai, another battle of 
Thermopylae has been fought; a 

_ battle that will perhaps culminate in a 

new national revolutionary ‘government, wipe 
out many. of the politicians and militarists ‘that 
mar the scene today, and throw up men’as yet 
comparatively unknown to the West. ° | 
When the Japanese invaded Chinese terri- 
tory on ‘the midnight of January 28, they 
boasted they could drive the Chinese back 
before the dawn. But that dawn came, and 
many - dawns thereafter ; ` when February 


18, came, the Japanese had ‘brought in _ 


25,000 land troops and replaced the old naval 
commander by General- Uyeda, ‘of the Japa- 
nese army ;- this general’ ‘expected also to 
make the ‘Chinese run by‘ © à ( 
presenting a- humiliating = 
ultimatum ordering, among © 
other things, that Chinese. 
troops should withdraw ‘1232 
miles inland, e. g, evacuating ` 
their own’ territory to ‘the 
Japanese. When they refused, ` 
the Japanese began a ‘big ’ 
drive on the morning’, of’ 
February 20, and one of their 
spokesmen told newspaper 
-men that when they once 
„started and pierced one 

_ Chinese line, “the. Chinese’ 
will start running like rabbits,” 
and will not stop until they 
have reached Nanking.” But 
the end of February came, 
General Uyeda had to ‘be 
replaced by Field-Marshal 
Shirakawa, and new troops 
were called for, bringing up Japanese forces in 
Shanghai today to a conservative estimate of 
over 50,000, but. equipped with formidable 
weapons of killing such as to make each 
Japanese soldier the equal of one hundred 
Chinese ; and these in turn reinforced by forty 
men-of-war and over one hundred forty bombing 
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planes, planes whiċh for days had already been 
bombing Chinese villages and towns as far 
inland as Soochow and Hangchow. The 
Japanese also brought in organized bands of 
White-guard ‘Russians, those vultures who 
always follow’ in the -wake of every form of 
reaction throughout the world, And for their 
unloading of ammunition, the Japanese cap- 
tured Chinese working-men in the. streets and 
forced them to unload and transport ammuni- 
tion to the Japanese front, © 0 ` 

By the end of February the Chinese had 
not run in any_.direction-except- towards -the 
Japanese front. lines. The Chinese forces 
consisted of 50,000 troops’ of the 19th Route 
Army, reinforced by- parts. of the “Model 





Japanese infantry marching out of the wharves of the International 
Settlement, using it as the base of operations 


Divisions” of Chiang Kai-shek, which General 
Chiang had been forced to send in order 
to avoid completely losing his position in China. 
Altogether there were about 65,000 Chinese 
defence troops, of which the 19th Route Army 
was the backbone. Against the fearful 
Japanese war equipment, these troops had 
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only four’ or five anti-aircraft guns among 


them, machine-guns, and some trench mortars.. 


The Chinese army has heavy artillery brigades 
and fighting planes, but - General Chiang Kai- 
shek has held them, back, sabotaging the 
Shanghai defence to the end, and even the 
eight Chinese fliers- with their planes who 
came in the first two weeks -of February to 
aid in the defence, were ordered by Chiang to 
return to Nanking. .The Shanghai defenders 
were left. with little else than rifles, hand- 
grenades, swords, and big knives.. Against 
the steel-helmetted, well-clad, and well-paid 
Japanese troops, the 19th Route Army was 
clad-in‘poor; blue-gray’ cotton uniforms, cloth 
caps, and straw sandals’ Among their ranks 
were large numbers ôf boys no more than 14 
or 10,.and I have seéii many as young as 10 
or I2... Practieally all are.. peasants from 
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A Japanese armoured car and picket 


i 7 © 


south of- the Yangtze./ The. “Model Divi- 


sions” of Chiang Kai-sliek “had -been trained- 


by German military advisers, . they were 
well-fed and clothed in 
uniforms ; they had been taught to do the 
goose-step, click their heels, and salute officers 
whom they were taught to respect: as belong- 
ing to a higher order of humanity than-them- 
selves. But when it’ came to figliting, they 
were inferior in every way to the 19th Route 
Army that had not, fortunately, even seen a 
German adviser except by accident, 


good - khaki . 


us. 
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: With others I went’ behind the Chinese. 


lines to see the famous defenders. The 19th. 


Route Army: men were scattered over the 


landscape in small groups of from two to five, . 


hiding in half-destroyed buildings, dug-outs, 


trenches, or in peaked grave mounds from - 
which they had removed the coffins, transform-.. 
ing them into dug-outs or gun emplacements.’ 
As the giant Japanese’ bombers, that- droned . 
over their heads, these small groups emptied - 


the contents of their. rifles,—pitifully. futile 
operations. Except for the front-line trenches 


‘these soldiers fought a guerilla warfare, each 


man his own commander, each standing his 
ground until a bullet ended his life. From 
the front came 


ground to set off a bomb under a- Japanese 

` ‘armoured car. : oe 
meer.  - In response to : 
me. .why they . fought, so furiously, 


3 a? 


--me in most enlightening .terms. 
One said they had learned... their 
fighting , tactics from. the. Red 
Armies in Kiangsi, against.. whom 
they had. been sent about. a year 
ago. Many others said: “We. are 

. no longer fighting our own people ; 
we are now fighting for the masses 
of China against a Japanese 
imperialist invasion, which is trying 
to make a colony of China.” A 


fouglit the Red Armies in Kiangsi, 


we always .wondered -why . the 
supported ` the, 


entire population 

Reds, while nobody would help 
us. Now we know. We: were not fighting 
for the masses; .but now we-are fighting 
for the masses, and the population supports 
22 ; > i 
This, attitude of the rank and file -and 
lower officers of the. 19th Route Army - means 
nothing else except that another wave of 
the revolutionary;movement, in co-operation 
with the masses, is beginning. -So far, this 
is not entirely clear, not entirely conscious, 
and it has no ‘leadership, but it is there. 
This leadership can: never be given by the 


| stories. of „great heroism, 
volunteers‘ asking to be permitted to. go; to 
eertain death by crawling or rolling over the 


questions of. 


- . privates.and officers, lying wounded. 
` Yn Shanghai -hospitals, replied to. 


young officer said,- “When we. 


od 
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high officers of the 19th Route Army, for 
they hate and fear the masses and they stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the corrupt politi- 


clans and militarists who constitute the 
present authorities in China. But the soldiers 
are standing on the verge of a national 


revolutionary movement. . And not they alone. 
The defence of the 19th - Route Army threw 
up a vast wave of revolutionary feeling 
amongst the masses of the people, affecting 
even -the bourgeoisie. 
and peasants volunteered as soldiers; 
stretcher-bearers, and for any other kind of 
work at the front. Thousands : 
of men and women nurses, | o 
including entire medical 
faculties of Chinese uni- 
versities, with hundreds of 
Chinese physicians,volunteeređ 
to treat and nurse the wound- 
ed. Forty hospitals have so 
far been organized: and equip- 
ped by the Chinese population 
of Shanghai, maintained by 


popular “contributions, while 
women of the city have 
bought material and made 


thousands of suits, padded 
quits, and pillows for the 
wounded. Everywhere nurses 
and physicians have said: 


“This is a part of ae 
revolution.” There is no 
sentimentality towards the 


soldiers here, but a realization | 
of a serious duty to the Chinese revolution. 
All that human willingness could do, the 
Chinese population has done, but still their 
hands cannot manufacture what they so 
badly need ; surgical instruments and dress- 
ings, X-ray apparatus, cat-gut, cocain. 

There is is, of course, another side to this 
picture,—a very ugly side indeed. China, like 
other subjected Asiatic Jands, has a large 
class of the bourgeoisie, especially in 
Shanghai, whose economic interests are bound 
up with foreign imperialism; these are 
bankers, merchants,. militarists, 
intellectual political apologists and trailers. 
They exploit every situation, every. disaster, 
to gain new power and wealth for themselves. 
This war is to.them nothing but an inconveni- 


Workers, students, 


and their 
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ence, although it is in reality a life and death 
struggle for the Chinese nation. This class, 
at the very best, cannot represent any true 
nationalism, but only degenerate anti-Japanism ; 
and therefore they rush from: one. imperialist 
camp to the other, begging for help.. At 
present they are engaged in the endeavour 
to change their Japanese master for an 
American one ; -their -brains simply do not 
operate to show them that the: difference is 
one of .method, the Japanese using the 
economic and military method of subjection, 
the American capitalists using the economic.. 
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the l : : 
Ruins of the ‘Uhinese quarter of Shanghai... 
‘This gives quite a good idea.of the intensity of the 


J apanese ‘bombardment. 


Yet true nationalism in -a subjected country, 
such as China, must be thoroughly anti- 
imperialist and thoroughly — social-revolu- 
tionary. But the Shanghai bourgeoisie of 
this class bave decided that no such phrases 
as “down with imperialism,” or “down with 
the unequal treaties” shall be used, lest they 
offend other imperialists, and the Sheen 
Pao, one of the largest Chinese dailies, has 
forbidden the. word “imperialism” to be used 
in-its columns, ‘This elass- has decided that 
Shanghai should be “demilitarized and inter- 
nationalized,’ as that- would be better for 
their business, although this is exactly the 
Japanese demand and the desire of the other 
imperialists. A group, of the wives of this 
class actually called on Mrs. Sun Yat-sen, 
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requesting her: to: héad:a committee of Chinese 
ladies to.go amongst -the foreign -imperialist 
troops in Shanghai,- distributing . presents and 
thanking them ` for “coming to defend the 
“sanctity” and the’ “neutrality?” of the city. 
Other Chinese ladies -of this ‘class, elegantly 


dressed, their fingers glittering with diamonds. 


and ' jade, ‘have gone through’ the hospitals, 
handing out small . presents to ‘the wounded—. 
“encouraging” them. . But far:more’ serious 
are the political intrigues that continue among 
the various Kuomintang cliques,: while at the 
same time the: powerful gang : leader,, Do 
Yush-seug, whose power and wealth rests on 


opium, armed kidnapping, and human slavery, pN 


sits in the most intimate councils of the 
Chiang Kai-shek Wang Ching-Wei clique, as 
well as their opponents, Sun Fo and Eugene 
Chen. It is even rumoured that this gangster 
may be the next mayor of Chinese Shanghai. 

. Other evidence of corruption of this nature 
is ; “unlimited, Every Chinese - knows how 
Chiang Kai-shek sabotaged ‘the defence of 


Sh ianghai from the beginning, although, for the. 


honour of China, they. have tried to hide this 


“A common sight i in. ” Stianġzhai Streats - 
A Chinese“ oe shot dead by the Japanese - 


from foreigners, and the 19th- Route Army. 


Commanders have protested~all too loudly 
that it is acting under the orders- of Nanking. 
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In North China, from Tsinan 








A Chinese woman fleeing with her baby and 
all her worldly” belongings 


to Peiping, 

every form of anti-Japanese movement, every 
attempt to aid the Shanghai defenders, has 
been-ruthlessly smashed by Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, dozens of young people have been 
arrested and imprisoned for trying to help. 
‘A Chinese official, returned from the North, 
says that these powerful rulers in, the north 
are proving to the Japanese their “sincerity” 

by spending their time in expensive restau- 
rants, theatres, and brothéls, parking their 
automobiles before them cach day. And 
while the Canton population has sent money 
to Shanghai, the Canton .Government has 
refused to send reinforcements, while at the 


_éame time it has begun’ another ‘war on’ the 
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Red Armies of peasants’ in 
KGangsi,—an action intended | 
primarily to get hold of 
the rich ‘antimony mines there 
that brought to Chinese 
generals and politicians: :such , 
handsome ‘profits. The 
militarists of Hupeh also; 
while not fighting the J apanese, ` 
have started a new war on` 
the Red peasant armies of 
Hupeh province ; and Chinese _ 
flicrs, who were afraid to 
fight the Japanese, have gone 
to bomb the peasants. 

Of course, there is one 
section of the Chinese botir- 
geoisie that, is for, resistance ~; 
to the end. They consist of 
Chinese industria lists who ae l 
stand to profit by . capturing Japanese 

trade ; and, of the revolutionary professors 
and-the. petit-bourgeoisic. who are under the 
influence: of the masses... They are against 
any- sell-out -to - the Japanese, such as the 
“Peace: Clique,” led by Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Shanghai bankers of whom Chiang has 
always been the representative. The -clements 
bound to imperialism,.has been willing to 
surrender’ from: the beginning, their only 
problem being the method by which they 
could do this and still keep their power. 
They have recently declared their willingness 
“for the sake of other foreigners in Shanghai,” 
to withdraw a certain distance from their own 
territory. While the Japanese “peace” 
proposals of February 28 were nothing but 


a re-statemeént of the demands of their ultima- 


tum of February 18, many Chinese, under 
the influence of the British, American, and 
French Ministers, were willing to negotiate 
on the basis of these humiliating terms. They 
may do so yet, anda section of the Com- 
manders of the 19th Route Army, linked with 
them, may join them. But this action would 
perhaps cause a Split in the 19th Route Army 
itself, and mark the serious beginning of a 
new national revolutionary wave throughout 
the country. For the invasion of Shanghai 
is but a step in the subjection of China by 
Japancse imperialism, and the heroic defence 


of Shanghai by the 19th Route Army, has. 
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The soldiers al the 19th Route Army “coulttast’ the ‘equipment , 
and appearance of the defenders’ of Shanghai w ‘ith 
those of the aggréssors >. f pa 
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The Dan of the 19th Route Army 
with the Staff 


revealed all issues in the clearest possible 


light. 


And the Chinese people see no reason 
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why their -politicians and militarists should 
bargain away what has been won by precious 
Chinese blood. 

The position of foreigners in this whole 
constellation has become clearer and clearer. 
Frankly, openly, almost all foreigners in 
Shanghai regard the heroism of the 
` Chinese defenders with fear. One American 


journalist said to me: “If they are 
victorious, our own position will be very 
difficult in the future, for within six 


months they will be arrogantly demanding 
the abolition of the unequal treaties and of 
extra-territoriality.” A reactionary British 
journalist wrote that Japanese interests run 
parallel to those of practically all other 
foreigners in China’ and it would be danger- 
ous for the Chinese .to gain the impression 
that they were victorious. The Chinese are 
being deceived by one section of Americans 


who are violently anti-Japanese, but this anti- 


Japanism is due to little else than a conflict 
between Japanese and American imperialists 
over the control of China. Some Americans 
in Shanghai are furious against the Japanese, 
only because the latter have given the 
Chinese an opportunity to realize their strength, 
and perhaps take what is theirs in the 
future: the International Settlement and 
French Concession. Of course, the British, 
French, and other foreigners are openly pro- 
Japanese, the British because their economic 
position in China is fairly secure, and because 


the Japanese and British have a united policy 
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in so far as the subjection of Asia goes, this 
policy not cemented anew on the basis of a 
fight against Communism. 

The issue of an invasion: of Siberia is 
gradually emerging as: the Spring advances 
when invasions of Soviet Russian territory 
are always planned or begun. For weeks 
Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese representative of 
Premier Inukei, and perhaps of the Emperor, 
has been in Shanghai, negotiating with 
the Chinese and foreigners. A Chinese official 
of the Foreign Office told me that Matsuoka 
has offered to the British, American, and 
French Ministers, to evacuate Japanese troops 
from Shanghai and permit business to resume 
its normal course, provided they give the 
undertaking that no handicap shall be put 
in the way of Japan in Manchuria. Undoubt- 
edly, the added indiicement was thrown 
in that the Japanese, aided by the White 
Russians, would also undertake to smash 
the Soviet Union and disrupt the Five 
Year Plan. At the same time Matsuoka is 
reported to have said that if the Powers do 
not agree to this, Japan will unite with 
Soviet Russia and fight the world! The 
Nanking Government ‘is also offering to 
resume relations with Soviet Russia. Soviet 
Russia, however, has not yet been heard 
from. In any case, the Far East is in 
turmoil and here are -all the makings of 
another great imperialist war. 


The photographs published. with thie niil hare 
been sent by the wr tier, , 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE REPORT 


By RAJANI KANTA DAS, M. 50., PH. D. 


N the January isstie of this Review the 
i essential features of the Report have 
been analysed and the most important 
recommendations pointed out. Iu making the 
recommendations the Commission has followed 
two well-known principles of labour legislation 
adopted by the Government of India, namely : 
first, that, legislative regulation - of labour 
conditions should be achieved by a gradual 
process, so that there may not be any inter- 
ference with the normal growth of industry ; 
second, that legislation enacted should be 
general and applicable to all India, so that 
there may not be any rivalry among different 
regions or provinces, Even when the 
provinces have been granted powers to enact 
specific legislation suitable to local conditions, 
or to make rules and regulations under 
general legislation, the sanction of the Central 
Government has been made necessary in all 
eases. The same principle has led the 
Commission to recommend labour legislation 
to be made a federal subject, in case there 
be ah all-India federation. : Most of the 
recommendations are, therefore, moderate, and 
‘are based on minimum requirements for 
improving labour conditions. The report of 
the Commission may nevertheless be criticized 
on several points. 

The most important organized industries 
iu India are factories, and the Commission 
has naturally dealt with factory conditions 
very extensively. The very first recommenda- 
tion of the Commission is that the link of 
the factory workers with the village from 
which they are drawn should be maintained 
{p. 20). The recommendation raises a far- 
reaching issue in-social policy, and therefore 
requires critical analysis. The 
assumption of this recommendation is that, 
in spite of certain injurious effects of migra- 
tion from village to town, village life, as 
‘compared with town life, is inherently good, 
and must be preserved. at any cost. 


64—4 


social customs 


underlying - 


The Commission itself admits that most 
of the workers employed in factories, although 
not divorced from the land, are in need of 
factory work, but argues that the migrant 
worker brings, on his return to the village, 
the knowledge of “a wider world” and “a 
spirit of liberty and independence that is 
new to village society” (p. 19). The Commis- 
sion, however, minimizes the social and 
economic evils connected with such labour, 


- The very village link which the Commission 


wants to preserve is responsible for a threefold 
evil: (2) the migratory and desultory habits. 
among the workers and a high rate of labour 
turn-over in factories ; (22) lack of specializa- 
tion by the workers in any occupation and 
thus of acquiring industrial efficiency ; (iči) 
the separation of the workers from their 
families, leading to sex disparity in industrial 


towns, with its consequent vice and disease. 


Some of the advantages of village life 
are too obvious to require any discussion, but 
the village, especially in modern India, is 
not without grave defects, namely : (2) conges- 
tion and overcrowding ; (#2) increasing pressure 
on land and the consequent under-employment ; 
(iii) lack of adequate communication and 
marketing ; (čv) lack of educational and 
medical facilities; (v) constant litigation 
among the people ; and (vi) the tyranny of 
caste, untouchability, and other obsolete 
and prejudices. Moreover, 
the preponderance of the rural population, 
which amounts to nine-tenths of the total — 
population, is one of the fundamental causes 
of India’s social stagnation. 

The defects of the modern industrial town 
are also well known. But these defects are 
not inherent, and can.be remedied, as has 
been done in many Western countries ; nor 
is there any necessity to encourage the 
growth of such large cities as Calcutta and 
Bombay. On the other hand, the town has 
several advantages, such as industrial and 
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educational opportunities for the workers and 
their children, and the freedom of conscience 
and action. Moreover, the town supplies 
the market, which is the foundation of 
modern exchange economy. The old self- 
sufficing village economy can scarcely meet 
modern needs. The town is, therefore, badly 
needed in India for the supply of the market 
and for the revival of the village. The town 
can also absorb the surplus population’ of 
the village, and thus save the minute and 
uneconomic division of the farm land. In 
Europe the town once served as a shelter for 
those who fled from the rigour of serfdom. 
The Indian towns have a somewhat similar 
function to perform in breaking down caste 
and untouchability. In fact, the town is the 
cultural centre and the dynamic force in 
modern civilization, and no country is ina 
~greater need of urbanization than India. 

The point at issue is not, however, whether 
the workers should live in the town or in the 
village. They must live in or near by the 
place of work, and, if permanently employed, 
they must have also their families with them. 
Since factories give rise to the town, or are 
located in the town, it is only natural that 
factory workers should also live in the town. 
The problem of unemployment resulting from 
industrial disputes or trade depression should 
be solved by unemployment insurance and 
other means rather than by resorting to the 
village for refuge. Jt is not meant that the 
deep-rooted connection with the village 
should be cut off artificially, but if the 
industrial town is well planned and housing 
conditions are improved on the lines suggested 
by the Commission, the workers themselves 
will find it convenient and advantageous. to 
live in the ‘town instead of in the village. 


It is only when the workers settle down in - 


the place of work that they can specialize 
in a trade, organize themselves into trade 
unions, demand sanitary and comfortable 
housing, bring families to live with them, 
take interest in civie life, and develop into 
efficient workers and intelligent citizens, thus 
assuring the success of modern industry and 
the welfare of modern society. 

Another important recommendation of the 
Commission is the enactment of a new 


legislation for unregulated factories which 
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do not use power but employ fifty persons « 
more. The object of this measure is 1 
control child labour and unhealthy conditior 
on the principle of gradualness. It is doub 
ful whether such gradualness is at all neede 
in India, where factory legislation ha 
been in existence for over fifty year 
and where provincial Governments hav 
been given power to apply it, after notificatio 
under section 2 (3) (b) of the present Ac 
even to factories working with or withot 
mechanical power, and employing ten person 
or more.* The only purpose it will serve i 
that it will allow children between te 
and twelve years to work for seven hours. Bu 
the employment of such children is objec 
tionable from the view-point of health an 
education. Moreover, it will add another clas 
of factories to the existing ones and complicat 
administration. 

Regarding mines, the recommendation 


of the Commission are confined to a fev 


items, one of which refers to child labow 
The increase in age from thirteen to fourteen fo 
employment in mines, as recommended by th 
Commission, can scarcely solve the problen 
of child labour. Children from the age o 
fourteen will still be employed as full-time work 
ers, that is, 54 hours a week, both undergrouns 
and on surface work, and on the other hand 
children between twelve and fourteen, assu 
ming that compulsory education recommendec 
by the Commission extends up to the age o 
twelve, will be left without any occupationa 
opportunities. What is needed is to create í 
class of half-time workers between the. ages `o: 
twelve and fifteen as in the case of factories 
and to confine théir labour to surface work 
only. This would also eliminate the necessity o: 
employing children under sixteen in under- 
ground work. 

The Commission recommended a 54-how 
week for surface work in mines in place of 
a 60-hour week as’ at present, but refusec 
to accept the minority suggestion for ar 
eight-hour day for underground work. The 
hesitation of the Commission in limiting 
underground work seems to rest on the 
following grounds, namely, (¢) the select 


* Tn 1930 there were 202 such factories. Se 
Statistics of factories subiect to Indian Factories. Act 
30, p. 1 
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Committee of the Legislative Assembly on 
che Mines Amendment Bill of 1928 recom- 
mended to Government to consider the 
feasibility of introducing an eight-hour shift 
after April 1930, and the matter was still 
imder consideration when the Committee 
made its report ; (7) under the present law 
miners working regularly could not work 
more than nine hours a day and an eight-hour 
day may be inconvenient for those who come 
from the village and desire to put in the 
maximum of work while in the mines ; (72) 
the difficulty of adjusting the work in mines 
luring the period while women were gradually 
being eliminated from underground work.’ 
After recommending a 54-hour week for 
surface work, the Commission could not 
logically refuse to accept shorter hours for 
underground work, a principle which was 
accepted even by the existing law. Instead 
of an 8-honr day, as suggested by the 
minority, the Commission could have accepted 
the principle of a 48-hour week and could 
have also put some limit to daily hours.* 
Regarding railways, the Commission has 
made several important recommendations, 
but has left the question of reducing hours 
for consideration by different branches of 
the Administration. The Act of 1930 has 
restricted the hours of work to 60 a week 
for continuous employees, but the hours of 
work for running staff may rise as high as 
84 hours a week. There is no reason why 
the hours of work in railways should be 
longer than those in factories and surface 
work' in mines, for both of which the Com- 
mission has recommended a 54-hour week. 
Moreover, although itis difficult to regulate 
the hours of work of the running staff, the 
‘Commission could have recommended some 
upper limit to weekly or fortnightly hours. 
The Commission minimizes the extent of 
abuses in recruitment and working and 
living conditions on plantations, especially 
in Assam tea gardens (pp. 367-368), and 
thinks that “cases of serious abusé are now 


* In the Jharia coalfields, the mines are worked 
for only 5 days in the week. <A limitation of hours 
to 9 a day would have automatically reduced the 
weekly hours to 45. A 10-hour day would have 
also led to a system of 10 hours for 4 days and of 
3 hours on the Jast day giving the workers a chance 
0 go home earlier if they wished. 
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exceptions” (p. 360). An altogether different 
view is taken by Messrs. Purcell and Halls- 
worth, two representatives of the British . 


_ Trade Union Congress, who have recently 


visited India and found that “the tea gardens 
of Assam are virtually slave plantations.”* 
The present writer’s own researches into 
the question, as described in Plantation 
Labour in Indiat have led him to take a 
view different from either of the two. The 
gross abuses of former days have now been 
brought under control, but much remains to 


be done. It might be added that the present 
writer’s treatise has been found by the 
Planters’ Journal and  Agriculturalist 


(Madras)§ to have treated the subject “fairly 
and impartially, and Indian Affairs (London)** 
even thinks that it isa “more satisfactory 
record of real conditions in tea plantations 
than the accounts by the (Whitley) Com- 
mission.” 

What are of more importance are the 
recommendations for improving Jabour condi- 
tions on plantations. Most of the abuses in 
connection with the Assam plantations arose 
in connection with private recruitment. The 
Commission also favours private recruitment, 
that is by employers, but suggests more 
safe-guards. The recommendation is an im- 
provement upon the old method, and is also 
a practical one. But the private recruitment 
of illiteratee and helpless workers for such a 
Jong distance as Assam can scarcely be free 
from abuse and exploitation. One of the 
safe-guards against abuse in recruitment is 
repatriation, for which the Commission has 
recommended provision on the lines existing 
in Ceylon and Malaya (p. 380). But the 
system of repatriation, though improved, is 
not new in the case of Assam, and the enforce- 
ment of this provision is not always easy. 
The abuse in recruitment is not confined to 
that for Assam alone, and the real remedy 
lies in the establishment of the public labour 
exchange. Recruitment by the Geverument 
is not free from defects, but it isa much 


* Report on Labour Conditions in India, British 


Trade Union Congress Delegation to India; London, 
1928, p. 30. 

t R. Chatterjee, 1931, 120-2, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta. . 

$ June 1, 1931. 

*# July 1981. 
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better system, and the expenditure incurred 
by Government can be partly realized by 
charging it to the plantations receiving the 
recruits. The cost of recruitment by planta- 
tions amounts to at least Rs. 150 (p. 359) per 
person recruited. The Government recruit- 
ment for Assam might have led to the 


introduction of the public labour exchange - 


for the whole country. 


Another recommendation of the Com- 
mission for Assam is the appointment by the 
Government of India of a Protector of 
Immigrants, instead of a Labour Commissioner, 
as in the case of other provinces, to look 
after the interests of immigrants, including 
repatriation. There does not seem to be 
enough justification for this special recom- 
mendation for Assam, as the duties of the 
Protector will be restricted to the affairs 
only of those immigrants who have not settled 
in Assam. But the number of workers who 
have settled down or who work in other 
industries in Assam is larger than those who 
are migratory, and their interests must also 
be protected. As “in other provinces, 
Assam may have its own labour Commissioner 
in charge of all labour affairs, and the 
work of forwarding and _ repatriation, 
which seem to be the only special duties 
of the protector, can’ be easily trusted 
to him. The objection that he is an officer in 
the service of the Assam Government instead 
of the Government of India can be easily met 
by legislative measures, over which the 
Government of India has control, and also 
through the services of the proposed all- 
India Labour Commissioner, whe must have 
control of the Labour Commissioners of the 
provinces. 

The failure to make any suggestion for the 
development of trade unionism among the 
workers on plantations is another shortcoming 
of the Report. The workers have been on 


plantations for three quarters of a century, 


7 


and up to this time they have not yet found 
any means of expressing their grievances and 
suggesting any method of improving their 
conditions. ‘The so-called violence and riot 
are often the results of the absence of any 
organization on their part, and any effort for 
organized activities on the part of the workers 
is “reearded as an act of unlawful assembly, 


' of the 
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and is often punished under the provisions of 
the existing law. The very fact that they 
work and live on or near by the plantations 
and are outside the reach of the general 
public makes it almost impossible for them to 
organize any trade unions unless they are 
legally authorized to do so. What is needed 
is the introduction of some kind of works ~ 
committee in each garden, and also in each 
district or even in each province, if possible. 
The workers can elect by direct vote their 
representatives on the local works committee 
and indirectly on the district and 
provincial committees. The value of even these 
limited organized activities on the part of the 
workers cannot be over-estimated. Without 
such workers’ organizations, it will be difficult 
to give. effect to the recommendation 
Commission for representation 
at the wages board which, by the very nature 
of the work, must consist of technical men 
and must come from outside the rank and 
file of the workers. The position of the 
workers’ representatives on the wages board 
can be made much stronger if there exist 
workers’ organizations, as suggested above, 
and they come to the Board with the 
mandates from such organizations. 


The Commission also fails to make any 
recommendation for general legislation for 
all the plantations in India. An industry: 
which is scattered all over the country and 
draws its labour supply from almost every . 
province must have a common policy, of 
control over recruitment. and employment. 
The Commission fails to make any recommen- 
dation for regulating hours of work, perhaps 
because of the fact that plantations are 
essentially agricultural industries. But in 
view of the fact that plantations are organized 
capitalistic enterprises, and are undertaken 
on a large scale, some restrictions on the 
hours of work for the labourers employed in 
them is essential. The argument that the 
present hours of work are not excessive, 
forgets to take into account the possibility of 
overwork and also the additional work which 
most of the labourers have to do for their 
own farms. Moreover, if the children, who 
begin work from the age of five or six (p. 415) 
are prohibited from work and the parents 
are deprived of their earnings, there will be a 
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stronger temptation on the part of the labour- 
ers to overwork. A general legislation 
regulating hours of work and containing other 
provisions recommended by the Commission, 
and at the same time making provision for 
special cases aS indicated by the nature of 
the undertaking in each province or industry, 
will nevertheless facilitate administration 
and also the development of a labour policy 
for over a million workers. 

The development of a labour policy is, in 
fact, one of the avowed objects of the Com- 
mission. For this purpose the Commission has 
based its recommendations on two principles, 
namely: (2) labour should share with the 
employers some fruits of industry in the form 
of reduced hours, a living wage and welfare 
work ; (iè) labour must take part in those 
affairs in industry which vitally affect its 
welfare, e.g. as inthe case of works com- 
mittees, wages boards and industrial councils. 

There are, however, some points in which 
the Commission has failed to follow any 
consistent policy, namely : | 

(a) The majority of the Commission was 
right in rejecting the abrupt reduction of 
hours from 60 to 48 a week in factories, 
mines and railways, as proposed by the 
minority, but recommended 54 hours only 
for factories and surface work in mines and 
left the reduction of hours for underground 
work in mines, which are 54 a week, and also 
for railways, which are 60 a week for con- 
tinuous workers and may be as high as 84 hours 
for the running staff at the disposal of the 
employer or Government. The hours may 
differ according to the nature of the industry 
or occupation, but there must be a principle 
on which such differences should be based. 
The minority was consistent in advocating a 
48 hour week as laid down by the Washing- 


ton Hours Convention, from which British’ 


India was exempted for the time being, 
although they failed to realize the necessity 
of introducing an intermediate step. 

(6) The majority of the Commission was 
also right in rejecting the suggestion of the 
minority for an increase in the minimum 
age of children for employment in 
factories from twelve to thirteen on the ground 
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# Messrs. Joshi, Chaman Lall and Cliff, represen- 
ting labour. 


that 
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there was no adequate provision 
for education and children needed occupation 
for making a living; but recommended at 
the samé time ten years as a minimum age 
of employment in unregulated factories and 


plantations and fourteen years for employment 


in mines and docks. A consistent policy would 
have required the prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children under twelve in all industries, 
and that of children between twelve and fifteen 
in certain indusiries or occupations, as under- 
ground work in mines and work in docks. 

(c) ‘The minority* of the Commission was, 
however, right in insisting that the proposed 
Act for regulating small factories, which 


. do not use power, should be applied to all 


classes of factories where twenty-five workers 
or more were employed, instead of fifty persons 
or more as recommended by the majority, on 
the ground that at present factories employing. 
even ten persons or more can be brought 
under the Factories Act by notification. But 
the majority still believed in “gradualness” 
and rejected the minority proposition. 

` (d) The Commission has recommended 
the introduction of works committees in 
factories, mines and railways, but not in 
plantations, presumably on the ground that 
“industry” and “plantation” are widely 
different. Asa matter of fact, as far as the 
employment, of labour is concerned, there 
does not exist any wide difference between 
plantations and factories, both of which are 
large scale capitalistic enterprises. The very 
helplessness of the plantation workers shows 
the necessity of giving them the right to 
organize under legal authorities. 

(e) The Commission recommends taking 
steps in establishing statutory wage-fixing 
machinery in Assam plantations (p. 394). The 
recommendation is primarily based on the 
ground of the inequality of the bargaining 
power between the planters, who are strongly 
organized, and the workers, who are illiterate, 
helpless and unérganized, and, if given effect 
to, will no doubt introduce the minimum wage 
system, for which there is great need in India. 
But this inequality in bargaining power exists 
in other industries, even in plantations in 
other provinces, as pointed out by Sir David 
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Sassoon in his minute (p. 483) While indi- 
<ating that there might be no, objection if the 
principle were applied to all industries, the 
representatives of the plantations naturally 
protested against singling out the Assam tea 
industry for introducing this new experiment 
(p. 402). The Commission might have laid 
‘down the general principle of the minimum 
wage in all such industries, although Assam 
plantations, because of their peculiar position, 
might have’ been made to accept it in the 
‘first instance. 

What is still more important is the fact 
that the Commission does not take a broader 
view of labour policy, which is closely con- 
nected. with social policy. This is most 
probably due to the fact that the terms of 
reference were limited. Most of the abuses 
and misfortunes suffered by the workers are 
the results of ignorance, helplessness, social 
ostracism or untouchability, and poverty. The 
Commission is not altogether oblivious of these 
facts, but fails to take a comprehensive view. 

In the first place, the Commission recom- 
mends compulsory education in coal mines, 
and also the education of children by factories 
and -municipalities. But it must be remem- 
bered that a large number of the workers 
ave migrants, and education to be effective 
must begin at the source. This can be done 
only by compulsory and universal education 
all over the country. 

In the second place, the importance of 
workers taking part in local self-government 
has also been realized by the Commission. 
In view of the fact that the industrial centres 
are scattered all over the country, the most 
effective method of control of local affairs by 
the workers may be achieved by universal 
suffrage. ‘This universal suffrage need not 
‘be direct except in the case of local affairs. 
In provincial and central affairs an indirect 
system can be resorted to until the time when 
‘there is more literacy in the country. 

In the third place, the Commission has 
- also noticed the effect of social ostracism or 
untouchability on migration of labourers, but 
‘has not suggested any means of solving the 
problem. <A declaration of fundamental rights 
in the new constitution may go a long way 
in solving the question of untouchability. A 
mew social consciousness against both caste 
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and untouchability has long been awakened, 


and definite action has also been undertaken 


by several reform societies. But they have 
found themselves handicapped without the 
State’s action in declaring fundamental rights. 

Finally, as regards poverty among the 
workers, the Commission suggests the under- 
taking of enquiries in ,the worst paid indus- 
tries, with a view to establishing and fixing 
machinery for the standardization of wages 
in certain industries, such as cotton and jute: 
mills. Such a procedure will no doubt 
equalize or even increase the wages in certain 
occupations and industries. But this can scarce- 
ly solve the problem of extreme poverty which 
prevails throughout the country. The funda- 
mental cause of low wages is the lack of demand 
for labour or industrial opportunities, to which 
might also be added, as contributory cause, 
the lack of bargaining power on the part of the 
workers. New industrial opportunities can be 
created only by a policy of national economy. 
-The Commission has, however, emphasized 
the importance of labour in modern industrial 
society and of the necessity of giving labour 
a voice in such industrial affairs as directly 
concern them, e.g., wages, conciliation, legis- 
lation and labour policy. What is equally, 
if not more, important is that the Commission 
has attempted to take a long view of the 
labour question and to formulate “a considered 
programme for the development of a labour 
policy” (p. 4), rather than to recommend 
some specific remedies for present problems. 
Although the Commission has failed to 
realize fully the ideals as noted before, 
partly because of the limitation of the terms of - 
reference, it has, nevertheless, made an 
attempt in the right direction. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in 
spite of some defects noted above, the Report 
is a valuable contribution towards the deve- 
lopment of labour policy in India ; first, it 
has already focussed public attention on the 
importance of the labour question, as never 
before ; secondly, it has presented precise and 
elaborate information on many aspects of 
the work and life of the workers in organized 
industries ; third, it has made a series of re- 
commendations, which will no doubt be the 
basis of new legislative measures on labour 
in the near future. 


MORAL AND MENTAL EQUIPMENTS FOR THE STUDY OF | 
THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 


By SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


E . I 
es the very earliest times, there appears 
to have been a curiosity all the world over 
to know what the philosophy of Vedanta 
teaches, And Vedanta has been supplying food 
to thoughtful minds wherever it was known. Its 
influence, therefore, extended far beyond the land 
of its birth and development. It is said that 
Empedocles, Pythagoras and Socrates were imbued 
With its spirit. According to Professor E. J. 
Urwick, the whole philosophy of Plato was deeply 
coloured by Hindu thought. Aristotle and 
Plotinus, it is said, were inspired by Vedantic 
ideals. With the dawn of the Dark Ages in 
Europe, called dark on account of their eschewing 
reason and blindly following the dogmas of 
theology, the thread of this intellectual relation 
between Europe and India was snapped for 
the time being. The Christian theology of that 
period, which dominated the thoughts of the 
country, refused to seek knowledge from any 
source other than its religion and Church. It 
was eager to establish the sovereign authority of 
the Christian Church. Free thinking was `sup- 
pressed. Rational ideas were ruthlessly hunted 
out. It is needless to say that such a soil was 
not congenial for the growth of Vedantie ideals, 


When the progress of science and free inquiry 


liberated the European mind from the thraldom of 
dogmas and when people began to ask again, 
“What is Truth ?’—as did Pontius Pilate about 
two thousand years ago—attention was directed to 
the thoughts of Vedanta. The influence of 
Vedanta upon'the philosophy of Schopenhauer is 
well known. It was the solace of his life and the 
solace of his death. From the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, the scholars of Europe have 
been showing an ever-increasing interest in the 
study of Vedantic thought. Colebroke, Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Charles Wilkins, Roer, Cowell, 
Béhtlingk, Max Müller, Paul Deussen, Garbe, 
Venis, Davies, Sir William Jones, Thibaut, Col. 
Jacob, Victor Cousin and Frederic Schlegel, 
among others, tried to popularize Vedantic views 
in the Western world. Swami Vivekananda, and 
some other Indians of our own times, have impressed 
the new and the old continents alike by preaching 
the lofty ideals of Vedanta. 

The question often arises in our mind, how 
far have these scholars, both in India and abroad, 
been able to understand the philosophy of Vedanta 

as distinguished fromits theology and mysticism. 
-© Deussen, in spite of his herculean efforts to 


penetrate into the philosophy of the Upanishads,. 
could not separate them from their theological 
background, Prof. Edgerton of America finds the 
Upanishads not free from the characteristics of 
Black Magic with which, in his opinion, the 
Vedas are filled. Even in modern times, distin-- 
guished Indian writers on Vedanta philosophy 
have found the teachings of the Upanishads 
ending in the mystical intuitions of the Vedic- 
Rishis. But whether Vedanta teaches metaphysical: 
truth, or speaks only of theological dogmas 
or of the visions of the mystics 18 a 
question which must be deferred for a future 
occasion. But it is necessary to state here that 
there are not wanting in the Upanishads instances 
of the visions’ of the mystics and the dogmas of 
theologians. They were considered necessary for 
different temperaments—those which were not yet 
fit to discuss the metaphysical problem of Reality 
by following the rational method. But the real 
contribution of Vedanta to the world lies in its 
philosophy, so admirably interpreted by Sankara. 
This philosophy, or the essence of Vedanta, 
requires for its understanding certain moral and 
mental disciplines on the part of its students ; 
and it is proposed to discuss them briefly in the 
course of this article. As Fichte held, everybody 
formulates his philosophy following his own 
fancies. A rigorous.moral and mental discipline 
is necessary to purge the mind of the students 
from all fancies so that they can judge Truth. 
on its own merit. 
What does Vedanta aim at teaching? It is 
not a speculative philosophy that takes pleasure 
in the formulation of abstract thoughts, as many 
of its critics would say. The philosophy of 
Vedanta, like all other systems of philosophy, 
intends to solve the problem of Reality, 
the riddle of life and universe. “What is that 
by knowing which everything is known ?” asks 
the inquirer in the Upanishads. Is there any 


knowledge by which all doubts can be solved and 


all speculations set at naught? What is that 
Reality by knowing which all cravings of human 
heart for knowledge are satistied for ever? 
Vedanta makes bold to answer these questions. 
Vedanta wants to comprehend everything in its 
broad sweep. No experience is to be neglected or 
omitted. For Truth arrived at by the omission 
of any experience, will not be universal and 
all-comprehensive. Vedanta pursues knowledge 
for its own sake. If knowledge means for him 
what is considered by others as untold suffering. 
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Truth 
ultimate 


in the worldly sense, he is not less happy. 
may tell him that a God exists as the 
reality or that a Satan is the supreme Lord of 
the universe. He is equally indifferent. Truth, 
and nothing but truth, is the aim of his quest. 
All the ancient teachers of Vedanta were 
‘unanimeusly insistent on one point, vix, the 
fitness of the students to receive knowledge. 
They would never impart their teaching to those 
who are not fit for it. The Rishis often sent 
back the pupils because they were not competent 
to recetve knowledge; or they imparted lower 
‘knowledge to ordinary students reserving the 
highest for the fittest. The acquirement of the 
requisite qualifications is the supreme condition 


for the understanding of the Vedanta philosophy. 


One who undertakes the study of Vedanta having 
equipped himself with these qualifications, has 
already assured his success, 


If 


What are these pre-requisites? Vedanta states 
them almost in the form of a formula, the 
Sadhana Chatushtaya or the fourfold means (for 
the attainment of knowledge). They are, the 
diserimination of the real and the unreal (Viveka), 
renunciation (vaæiragyam), self-restraint, ete 
{Samadi shatsampatia) and, lastly, the desire for 
‘liberation. {(mumukshutva) We shall examine 
them seriatim. 

It may be contended that an ¢iellectual under- 
standing of Vedanta is possible to anyone who 
‘has the sharpness of intellect to do so. 
contention, Vedanta gives an emphatic reply in 
ithe negative. Herein lies the distinction of 
Vedanta from other systems of thought. To know 
Renlity, Vedania says, is to become one with it. 
“The knower of Reality attains to the Highest.” 
“He who knows Brahman becomes verily 
Brahman.” Vedanta does not admit of a difference 
between knowing and becoming. The sharpness of 
‘Intellect to understand the subtle philosophy of 
Vedanta is not possible without rigorous moral 
„and mental disciplines. 

Vineka—The word literally means discrimination 
between the real and the unreal. Success of a 
student of philosophy can be measured by his 
capacity to doubt. Doubt is the mother of 
philosophy. The philosophy of Vedanta had its 
origin in the doubt of the ancient Rishis regard- 
ing the reality of the universe and its cause. 
‘One of the Rishis exclaims in such a doubting 
-mood : 


‘Who knows and who ever told, from whence 
this vast creation rose? 
No gods had then been born. Who can e’er 
the truth disclose. 
Whence sprang this world, whether framed- by 
hand divine or no,— 
alone can tell, if he can 
show.” 
(Rig Veda. X. 129) 


Its Lord in heaven 


To this” 
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Vedanta is not meant for him who is satisfied 
with the existing condition of things or their. 
cause as given by a book or man, however sacred 
or sacrosanct. One who does not penetrate behind 
the foams and radiances of the surface cannot 
understand its philosophy. What is real and 
what is unreal is the constant inqttry of the 
Vedantist. It is the thought of his day and the 
dream of his sleep. Are these perceived 
phenomena real? Is there anything permanent 
behind the changes? If not, then, how are 
changes possible? Is there any controller of the 
activities of the sense-organs and the mind? is 
mind the ultimate Reality ? Is it not also subject 
to change? Such are the questions which always 
assail the mind of one who wants to discriminate 
between the real and the unreal. Without this 
doubt, philosophical knowledge is out of the 
question. The student must have the courage fo 
go to the logical end of his inquiry. Theology 
and mysticism are satisfied with partial inquiry 
and explanations. But the philosopher belongs 
to the extreme left wing in the Parliament of 
Thought. Therefore, the first qualification for a 
student of Vedanta is his capacity to doubt and 
then go on discriminating between the real and 
the unreal till he arrives at something which is 
not liable to further change—one of the Vedantic 
tests of Reality. 


Vairagyam—TVhis is one of the most important 
qualifications for a student of Vedanta. Vairagyam 
or renunciation has been defined by ancient 
teachers as total dispassion for all the objects that 
are perceived to exist in this world or said to 
exist in heaven. In modern language, we may 
define Vatragyan. as total dispassion for all 
fancies or objects that the senses or the mind 
take to be real, but which, through careful 
analysis, prove to be illusory. The Vedantic `. 
method of realizing Truth through Vatragyam is. 
diametrically opposed to the Hegelian method of 
understanding the Absolute, in that the German 
philosopher believes that the more the mindis able 
to create fancies, the. richer will be its conception 
of the Absolute, whereas the Reality, according 
to Vedanta, can be realized by freeing the mind 
from all ideas, Once the student has learnt the 
tests of Truth, he should be prepared to banish 
mercilessly from his mind all ideas that fail to 
satisfy these tests. Vedanta says that all 
empirical experiences of this life or the  felicities 
of heaven, preached by religion, are limited in 
time and space. Similarly, the cravings of the 
body and the senses, when fulfilled, give a 
satisfaction which is ephemeral in character, 
Again identification with the individual satisfac- 
tion stands in the way of the realization of ‘the 
Truth that is universal, Therefore Vatragyam 
implies certain moral qualifications, such as the 
practice of non-injury, truthfulness, absence of 
greed, non-stealing, continence, etc. Vatragyam 
also implies certain physical mortifications which 
are absolutely necessary for those students that 
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are too much attached to the cravings of the 
sense.. Total detachment is, therefore, indispens- 
able for the inquirer. But renunciation does not 
imply a pessimistic attitude, as will be seen later 
on, The absence of systematic moral disciplines 


for the students is the reason why Buropean 
philosophy has not been able to arrive at a 


satisfactory conclusion regarding the nature of 
of Reality. Except by -the Ileatics, the Stoics, and 
the Mystic philosophers of ancient Greece, 
and stray instances of modern times, no 
importance has been practically attached to the 
moral qualifications of an inquirer by the teachers 
of philosophy in the West. The question of 
morality and. good life in the West has been 
lett to religion. Religion, by its very nature 
parochial in outlook, interprets love, compassion, 
tellow-feeling, charity and other virtues in a way 
compatible with ifs vested interests and narrow 
prejudices, ‘Therefore, morality, left to the 
custodians of the Church, has, in Europe, an 
objective character and lost its subjective import- 
ance. But in India morality has been, employed 
as a handmaid of philosophy and its importance 
is recognized more in purging the mind of the 
student of its selfish taints and prejudices rather 
than in bringing grist to the mill of any 
organized or institutional religion. Philosophy 
seeks the rationale of morality. It has nothing to 
do with the inspiration of a man or the revelation 
of a book. The value of morality does not lie in 
purchasing shares in heaven or in opening bank 
accounts with God. But its importance is 
recognized in its preparing the mind for freedom 
from the idea of individual pleasures so that it 
may get a glimpse of universal Truth. 


Sama, ete—The third qualification is known 
us the Samadishatsampatti, or the six treasures 
called calmness, self-control, self-withdrawal, for- 
bearance, faith and self-settledness which are 
essentially mental factors. Calmness (Stma) is 
the resting of the mind steadfastly on its goal, 
shat is, the ideal of Truth, after having detached 
itself from the manifold — sense-objects by 
continually observing their ‘changeable and 
regatable nature. Self-control (Dama) is turning 
both sets of organs (vix, organs of knowledge 
ind those of action) away from the  sense-objects 
und confining them to their respective: places so 
shat they can be directed to the exploration of 
she region of Reality. Mental distraction is the 
zreatest obstacle of the inquirer. He is out to 
walyse the entire world of experiences and . find 
jut the Truth. The slightest -inadyertence means 
roiling away from the goal. Vedanta teaches that 
salmness, self-control, ete, can certainly be 
required as a result of renunciation and discrimi- 


nation. Once the student has. found the unreal 
nature of a thing by Vizeka and consequently 
letached himself from it by Vairagyam, 
nis mind no longer runs after it. Then his 


3almness and serenity become firm and constant. 
And a serene mind alone can catch the reflection 
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- Sraddha enabled him to stick to his 
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of ‘Truth. Indeed, such is the importance of 
calmness, ete, recognized by the ancient teachers, 


in the life of .a student that in later times 
various artificial means were discovered and 
enjoined for their acquisition. These are dealt 


with in Yoga. But a Vedantist does not lay 
much emphasis upon Yogic practices as he 
knows-that artificial calmness, not based upon 
Viveka and Vairagyam, is temporary and vanishes 
with the relaxation of the Yogic efforts landing 
the students again in the troubled waters of 
worldly distractions. His aim is, therefore, td 
ensure permanent calmness and self-control by 
incessant discrimination and total renunciation, _ 

Forbearance ( Titiksha) is the bearing of all 
afflictions without caring to remove them and 
being free (at the same. time) from anxiety or 
lament on their score. The student should 
realize that all sufferings, physical or otherwise, 
are unavoidable incidents of life. They cannot 
be altogether eradicated. It is like a case of 
chronic rheumatisni which, if driven from one 
part of the body, takes shelter in another. It is, 
after all, the mind that suffers from  afHictions, 
physical or otherwise. If the mind be lifted up 
from the physical plane and concentrated on the 
higher ideal, it does not feel distracted by physical 
sufferings. The best way to avoid pain and 
preserve the serenity of mind is to overlook pain. 

Next, we come to the much-misunderstood 
virtue known as faith (Sraddha). In the healthy 


and vigorous Upanishadic period of our national 


life, Sraddha was understood in the sense of a 
mental attitude which never doubted in the 
existence of Reality CAstikya Buddhi) because it 
was constantly iterated by the Vedas and the 
men who had realized Truth as well as affirmed 
by our reasoning. Equipped with this virtue, 
the student always felt encouraged within and 
found himself quite eapaple of achieving his 
purpose, Sraddha or faith was, then, more 
subjective than objective. It meant more reliance 


upon self than dependence upon others. It is 
said in the Upanishad that Nachiketa having 
acquired this virtue, thought that he was either 
the best of all students or the middling. But 
he did not belong to the inferior class. Em- 
boldened by this self-reliance or faith in himself 


about his ability to realize Truth, he went to the 
abode of Death and challenged the Kine of 
Death face to face. Again, being encouraged 
by the faith that he would certainly be able to 
realize the highest ideal of life, he spurned with 
contempt all the tempting proposals of worldly 
tinsels and gew-gaws made to him by his teacher, 
) ideal and 
never budge an inch from it. Sraddha, implying 
faith in the words of a competent teacher or 
the scriptures, is necessary for the student. 
But such a teacher must fulfil certain riyorous 
fests. The teacher must not exact blind allegiance 
from the student. In the Taittiriya Upanishad, 
the teacher exhorts the students saying, “Follow 
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only our good examples and not their opposites.” - 


The teacher of Vedanta encourages the spirit of 
free inquiry in the student and his capacity to 
doubt anything till he is convinced of its truth: 
But unfortunately, in -later times,’ during the 
period of our political slavery and theological 
thraldom, the ‘word Sraddha came to mean, in 
this country, a sort of blind submission: ` to the 
words of anyone who poses to be a teacher or 
any book that is written-in the Sanskrit language, 
This Dark Age of Indian philosophy ruthlessly 
stifled all spirit of free inquiry. We have, even 
now, hardly emerged from 
scriptural revelation or the words of a Guru. If 
the Guru or the scripture assume prophetic airs, 
or speaks to ordimary men from the heights of 
an “immediate insight” or “transcendental intui- 
tion” from which they are excluded, he is pre- 
tending to be, as Hegel said, “of different 
species from other men” and “is trampling the 
roots of humanity under foot.” “If philosophy,” 
to quote Hegel again, “required of an individual 


that he should lift himself tothe pure ether. of . 


thought,-.on the other hand, the individual has 
a right to: demand of philosophy that he should 
let down a- ladder on which he may ascend to 
this point of view; nay, that he should show 
him that he has already this ladder in his 
possession. ‘This right is founded upon the 
absolute independence which in every form of 
consciousness, be its content what it may, a 


rational being knows itself to possess; for in - 


every such form of consciousness is involved 
the immediate certitude of self-consciousness—a 
consciousness which is not conditioned’ by any- 
thing out of itself.” In other words, .a_ rational 
being, because he is rational, has a right to 
demand that the highest. truth shall be presented 
to him notas a revelation of something foreign 
and strange, but as the explanation of that 
which he is already conscious of being. We 
have dealt with Sraddka at some length because 


we feel that our custodians of the traditional 


Vedantie lore often, in the name of Sreddha, 
demand of students a complete self-surrender 
to’ the revelation of books, which spirit was 
undoubtedly repugnant to our Vedie seers, rather 
than engender in them a spirit of free rational 
inquiry which seems to be the method of Vedanta. 
 Self-settledness (Samadhana) is not mere 
indulgence of thought in idle curiosity (Chittasya 
Lalanam) but the constant concentration of the 


intellect (or the affirming faculty). The 
philosophy of Vedanta jis not intellectual 
dilettantism. Upon .the realization of Truth 


depends, the student thinks, his very - existence. 
Therefore, he -canmnot be a mere dabbler in 
‘philosophy. Seriousness” and earnestness . must 
characterize every act ofthis. The mind should be 
constantly concentrated upon the ideal and this 
eoncentration should be ceaseless like the un- 
interrupted flow. of oil when poured from one 
vessel to another. > 


the -incubus of the 


Truth. 


every student 


- devotion. 
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Mumukshuttca—The fourth virtue with which 
the student should equip himself, is the yearning: 
for freedom (Mumukshuttva) ie, the desire to free 
himself, by realizing his true nature, from all 
bondages from that of egoism to that of the body—-~ 
bondages superimposed by ignorance.: It does. 
not require a student of metaphysics -to tell 
us that the world we: live in and our relation- 
ships with if are’ subject.to changes. Birth, 
growth, change, decay and death are the inherent 
characteristics of all objects we deal with. Pain 


and pleasure-are the obverse and the reverse 


of the same coin. Even a confirmed - hedonist, 
in his rare moments of introspection, finds 
enjoyments fleeting and 


in the sands of 


. sense-pleasures 
think themselves 


safe. But cruel nemesis, ‘in 


no time, overtakes them. Again, to the majority . 


of men, religion comes «as a consolation and 


they are taught that by believing in certain | 
they will : 


dogmas and cherishing certain beliefs, 
be able to enjoy everlasting _ happiness in 
after-life. But a little reasoning will show them that 
if God cannot wipe out the tears from the widow’s- 
eyes or give food to‘ the starving or 
premature death in this world, there is no 
guarantee of our getting much help from Him 
in heaven. A Vedantist knows from actual 
experience that misery is due to the ignorance 
of the real nature of Reality. Ifa man 
knows Reality, he will, no longer, fall a prey 
to illusion and thus will be able tọ escape 
once for all from misery. Therefore, Vedantic 
teachers have laid down the yearning for . libera- 
tion from illusion as the ‘ast, 
least, of the conditions ‘for the realization of 
These are, then, the qualifications with which 
must be. equipped before he 
aspires to understand the philosophy of . Vedanta. 
A word has to be said here about Bhakti 
Bhakti denotes the 
emotional aspect of the -mind. -If 
à mental fervour to inquire: after 
nature, a Vedantist has no objection ace 
if as a necessary ‘factor for the realization of 
his goal. . . 

Not unoften Vedanta is associated with 
stigma of pessimism. ) 
that Vedanta teaches the inquirer to fly away 
from the world and shut himself in cayes and 
forests. Many a poetic image has been drawn 
of the Vedantie seer living the life of a recluse 
far away from the maddening crowd of. ignoble 


the 


` strife. But this is not true. Sankara, the- lion 
-of Vedanta, Swami Vivekananda, the ‘chief 


of the Vedantists of modern ‘times, lived in 
human society. Vedanta has nothing 


with pessimism or optimism, or with any Ism’ 


. for the matter of that. It only wants to -know 


are its 
at. a’ Gonélusion. 


Truth, And human experiences 
data for rationally arriving 


his. ‘ 
: ephemeral, ` People, | 
generally speaking, hide their heads ostrich-like, | 
and try to | 
stop | 


but || 


though mot thë ` 


to- do- 


ri 
aċtivity of. the Y 
it means . 
one’s . own - 
to accept ` 


l 


The general opinion is" 


| 


1 


| 


` MORAL AND MENTAL EQUIPMENTS 


Beauty and pleasure are as much necessary for 


him as ugliness and misery to make the picture 
of illusion complete. Truth is no. monopoly of 
a recluse or a misanthrope. The ancient Rishis 


of the Upanishads enjoyed a joyous life and 


many of their- highest teachings were imparted 
in. the crowded courts of the kings. The message 
of the Gita, ‘the 
Vedanta, was delivered in a battlefield - where 
the grimmest realities of life were faced and 
fought. To a student of Vedanta, any particular 
aspect of life, such as sudden change of fortune, 


disease, desertion. of friend or the death of 
| near and dear ones, ts no greater meentive to 
the search for Truth than its opposite. He 





| 


a“ 


_ may reveal. He, starts just with those facts of 


r 


` standpoint. 


8000n 


takes his lessons from all the experiences of life. 

The realization of Truth is, no doubt, the 
most arduous and dreary task. Even those, 
who set out in its quest with unbounded zeal, 
sc find themselves spent-up and exhausted. 
Lhe solitary traveller seeks out a rest-house 
and, not unoften, finding such a place, goes 
into deep sleep -and forgets his mission. Two 
such illusory rest-houses a student of Vedanta 
philosophy often finds, -and they are theology and 
mysticism. Religion starts with the belief in 
the existence of God. Theologians do not aim 
at truth but make their God their ultimate 
truth. They are obliged to find their strongest 
support for their arguments in what they call 
revelations, natural or scriptural, to the interpreta- 
tion-of which they devote so much of their 
attention, Intelligence, skill and Jabour. The 
method of theology has thus been epitomized 
by St. Augustine: “Understand so that you 
may believe and ‘believe so that you 
understand.” Theologians start with 
assumptions to suit human fancies ; for 
school of theology has its own idea of. God 
and His relation. with men. The philosopher, on 
the other hand, builds upon the facts ascertained 
by scientific thought, irrespective of what scriptures 


experience which are within the’ knowledge of 
all. men and are. viewed from the common 
The philosophy of Vedanta recognizes 
the utility of theology as something suited to 
children who have not yet learned to stand on 
their own legs. 


Mysticism is another great hindrance to the 
student of philosophy. A liberal-minded inter- 
preter of mysticism defines it as “a theory, 
doctrine .or. view that considers reason to be 
incapable of discovering or realizing the nature 
of ultimate Truth, whatever may be the nature 
of ultimate Truth, but at the same time believes 
in the certitude of some other means of arriving 
at it.” (Hindu Mysticism, by Prof. 8. N. Das- 
Gupta, p. 17) It may be pertinently asked of 
the mystic how ‘he knows that what he 


experiences is the truth and not a fancy of his. 


mand. The experiences of the two mystics are 
not identical. Then how to know which one is 


excellent _ vade-mecum of. 


may. 
certain. 
each 
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the truth ? The mystic may plead immediate 
intuition. But everyone experiences such intui- 


` tions. Therefore, the’. final court of. decision is 


reason 
employs 
But the 


which . nobody can escape. Jéveryone 
reason to justify his own conclusions, 
difference lies in-the fact that those 
who condemn reason do not know the principle 
of reasoning and thus fail to satisfy others 
because they employ bad reason. Again, the 
methods of mystics are private and can be 
understood only by those . who belong to the 
charmed circle of the mystics. 

_ The Upanishadic philosophers are never tired 
of reiterating the exclusive instrumentality of 
reason: to find out Truth. “Reality should be 
known by mind alone,’ “Truth is seen by sharp 
and penetrating intellect of -the subtle seers,” 
“Buddhi is the charioteer” (with whose help one 
reaches the goal of life)—the Upanishads are 
replete with utterances of this kind. Reason is 
the only lamp with which a Vedantic student 
finds out his. path and ultimately reaches his 
destination, The moment one knows by 
discrimination that it is only a rope that he 
sees but nota snake, that very moment he 
realizes the real nature of the rope. No 
intermediary of intuition or dogma-is necessary 
to convince him that it -is the rope. The critic 
of Vedanta often says that reason cannot help 
us to arrive at the finality of things. Reason 
moves in a circle. It ends -in doubt. The ‘scope 
of this article and the space at our disposal will 
not permit us to discuss the Vedantic method of 
reasoning or the meaning Vedanta attaches 
to reasoning. But it should -be noted here that 
people generally carp at reason seeing the 
failure of Buddhistic metaphysicians or the 
rational philosophers of the West to arrive at 
a finality regarding the real nature of Truth. 
Buddhistie philosophy has ended in nihilism. 
The rational philosophers of the West have 
mostly to take shelter under dogmatism, 
scepticism, romanticism or agnosticism. But the 
case with the Vedantic method is quite 
different. To the Vedantist every phase of 
experience presents two aspects—one is changing 
and illusory and the other permanent and real. 
The negative method of the Vedantist consists 
in shitting the unreal from ‘thé real and 
detecting the mnegatable character of the former. 
From common experience he finds that every 
illusion has as its background something real. 
Therefore, to the Buddhistie nihilist the Vedantist 
replies that if the analysis shows that experiencés 
point to us avoid there must be a perceiver to 
witness this ‘void. The defect of Western 
rationalism lies in the fact that the reason it 
employs is divorced from the totality of 
experience covering the three states of the 
perceiver, vix., the waking, the dream and the 
deep sleep. The reasoning of the Western 
rationalist is, no doubt, a mere concept, a mere 
mental diagram. But Vedanta says that reason 


OLS 


is a mere -intellectual gymnastic if it is not 
supported by the actual and total experiences 
of life If the understanding tells us that 
perceived objects are mere illusions, the actual 
experiences of life must affirm jt. 
building up a romantic theory of the Absolute, in 
the Hegelian fashion in which fancy and reason 
alternately relieve each other, unless one actually 
comes face to face with it and knows by 
indubitable tests that it is not an imagination 
of mind. Ifa man calmly watches the working 
of his mind, he finds it in a ferment of constant 
change: Fancies fleet before it. These forms 
of thought are ever illusory because of their 
changeability. Many a philosopher, who is 
not properly cquipped with rigorous, moral and 
menial disciplines prescribed by Vedanta, takes 
one of these fancies to be -the ultimate truth 
and thus fails to solve the problem of Reality. 
The method of Vedanta is pre-eminently 
scientific and rational. Without a scientific 
attitude of mind it is impossible fo understand 
the philosophy of Vedanta. “The student, as 
Francis Bacon has said, “must have a mind 
nimble and versatile enough to catch the resemblance 
of things (which is the chief point), and at the 
same time steady enough to fix and distinguish 
then subtler differences. He must be gifted by 
nature with desire to seek; patience to doubt, 
fondness to meditate, slowness to assert, readiness 
to reconsider, carefulness to dispose and-set in 
order. He should neither affect what is new nor 
admire what is old and hate every kind of impos- 
ture.” A student of Vedanta should. always have 
this motto, “He who begins with certainty ends 
in doubt, but he who begins with doubt ends in 
certainty.” The Indian interpreters of Vedanta 
often preach an altogether- unjustifiable crusade 
against modern science. In their opinion, science 
deals with finite things. On account of its limits 
in the world of relative phenomena, it can never 
solve the problem of the Absolute. But this is 
exactly the conclusion of the modern scientists: 
Science analyses data of ordinary experience, 
This Is, m our opinion, the real Vedantic method. 
The Vedas, for the most part, consists of injune- 
tions, mandatory and prohibitory in character. 
Lhe philosophy of Vedanta, after proper analysis 
points out their relative nature and-asks us to ¢o 
beyond what is described in the Vedas as Dharma 
and Adkarma. “The claim of special inspiration,” 
in thé beautiful language of Edward Caird, “is an 
anachronism for the modern spirit which demands 
that the saints should also be a man of the 
world, and the prophet should show the logical 
necessity of his vision, For ‘a man’s a man for 
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Tt-is no use - 


the ultimate problem of Reality. 


“as a 


‘we experience in the world. 
due to his 


- mind are dissolyed for eyer in the menstruum of 









a’that, and, however sensuous and rude his ‘cons- 
ciousness of himself and of the world may 
be, it is after all rational . consciousness, 
and it claims the ‘royal right of reason to 
have his errors disproved out of itself. And. a 
philosophy which does not find sufficient premises 
fo prove itself in the intelligence of everyone, and 
which is forced -to-have recourse to a mere ex 
cathedya assertion, is confessing its impotence.” 
Unfortunately Vedanta also, on account of the 
blind allegiance -of its orthodox teachers to the 
réyealed words, is being considered by the un- 
thinking minds as impotent to solve rationally 


But what does a student of Vedanta achieve 
result of his’ patient toil and laborious 
search ? Does it bring grist to his individual or 
national mill‘? No. Does it'increase his capacity 
to enjoy the pleasures of the world? No. 
Vedanta says that, after inquiry, worldly objects 
are found to be illusory. They exist for us 
only so long as we do not-know the Truth. The 
‘hay, wood and stubbles’ of worldly relations and 
experiences, when tried in the fire of reasoning, 
are found to be wanting. The student of Vedanta, | 
realizing the. highest ‘Truth, no doubt, derives 
satisfaction, but this satisfaction (Anandam) has 
nothing in common with the rélative happiness. 
This satisfaction Is 
awareness that Reality exists and. 
that he has known it.. No human language or, 
thought can conceive of or describe it. Revelations 
of the Vedas are mute before it. The pleasure of 
the Vedantist lies in the fact that he has known 
that by knowing which everything. else in the 
world can be known. The illusion of the world 
and the deception of the sense-organs and the 


knowledge. As he has applied his reasoning for 
co-ordinating all experiences and thereby. found | 
the ultimate reality, no further experience of life 

will be able to spring a surprise upon his by an 

unlooked-for ambush.. -The only positive satis- À 
faction that is guaranteed to a Vedantist is that | 
he will, no longer, be deluded by ignorance which ; 
deceives us by painting the seeming asthe 

Reality. For, inthe language of Sankara, the 

knowledge of Reality destroys one’s hankering © 
after objects which are unreal just as the know- 
ledge of mother-o’-pearl (mistaken for silver) 
removes. the desire for (illusory): silver. This 
knowledge may be chimerical to those who are 
still attached to the baubles and_tinsels of the 
world, but if is of supreme importance to a 


student of philosophy, 4 
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tims 


‘force of her people and 
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most spontaneous self-expression in its art. 
The art of a nation is therefore the surest 
index to its place in the world’s culture. 
It is also the fountain: from which the ‘national 
soul is inspired, strengthened, sustained and 
ennobled. If a race or nation is cut off from 
its own art currents if becomes 
contact with its national soul, loses its creative 
force and the inspiration for the constant re- 
juvenation and reinvigoration of its life and 
becomes a barren and decadent race deriving its 
light from the culture of. other races, but without 
any distinetive contribution of its own to make 
to the culture of the world. | 
In these days of resurgent Indian nationalism 
and nascent Indian Federalism it may be deemed 
an unpopular thing and even, in the opinion of 
some people, a retrograde thing, to speak of 
Bengal art, Bengal architecture, Bengal 
sculpture, Bengal painting, Bengal music and 
Bengal dance instead of Jndian art, Indian 
architecture, Indian sculpture, Indian painting, 
Indian music and Indian dance; but it is -none 
the less a matter of life and dedth for the 
Bengali people, spiritually and culturally, that in 
the vitally important sphere of art—for some time 
at least to come if not for all time—we write and 
act and think and dream, first and foremost, 


T”: soul ofa people finds its truest and 


provincially and racially, that is to say, in terms 
of Bengal and not of India. Thus alone can ° 


Bengal develop her distinctive racial culture which, 
although a component part of the common culture 
of India aud related to the culture of the other 
component parts, is nevertheless distinct from 
them in many important respects; and thus alone 
can she best cultivate and retain the creative 
make her best and most 
valuable contribution to the common culture of 
India and to the culture of the world.. 

The time has, therefore, come to draw pointed 
attention to the fact that we, educated and semi- 
educated Bengalis, have hitherto been almost 
blind to Bengal’s greatest national heritage— 
namely, her heritage in the sphere of art. We 
have gone begging elsewhere for our inspiration, 
while all.the time we have had in our rural areas 
living art traditions of unique beauty practised 
by folk artists of a very high order of excellence 
who should have been our basic ideals of 
inspiration and whom we should have recognized 
and honoured as our Inspirers and imstructors in 
the sphere of art; but who, unrecognized, 
neglected and even despised and persecuted, have 
nevertheless been faithfully preserving the 


a’. 
-i 


deprived of vital. 


-with the ideals of our own 


traditions and practice of the national arts of 
Bengal through the long centuries and who, at 
last, driven- to rlesperation owing to our non- 
recognition, neglect and apathy on the one hand 
and under the pressure of social persecution and 
economic distress on the other, are at last ubandon- 
ing the traditions and practice of their arts,—with 
the result that today Bengal stands in danger of 
the total extinction of her most priceless national 
heritage within a few years, unless our eyes are 
immediately opened to their value and tnless ive 


make a national effort to rescue them from tuin 


and, after resuscitating theni, draw inspiration 


from them for a real. national renaissance in art 
in Bengal which is yet to “come. For, in the 
sphere of art, a renaissance can never come by 


copying the traditions and methods of other 
provinces and other countries, however admirable 
these may be. It can only be brought about by 
n race going to the fountain-heads of its own 
national culture for inspiration. 

We must, of course, always be. responsive to 
receiving influences and impulses from the art 
traditions and movements of other provinces and 
other countries, for the capacity for such response 
is an indispeisable- sign of lite and an essential 
factor in progress, and we must not also atiempt 
cither to go backward or to stand still if we are 
to keep abreast of the-march of progress; but it ts 
absolutely vital to our national existence and our 
national development, that we turn for our basic 
inspiration not to other provinces of India nor to 
other countries but to the. fountain-heads of our 
own culture, that we keep ourselves -constantly in 
touch with those fountain-heads, that we mould 
our art traditions, first and foremost, in accordance 
racial culture as 
expressed in the national art of our own province 
before we can organically assimilate what is best 
in the art traditions of other peoples and other 
races; and that we recognize and honour our 
national artists who are the bearers of our national 
culture from a hoary past and shield them from 
starvation and neglect. Hitherto we have not 
done so in Bengal; but it is high time that we 
did so now and that our folk artists who are the 
real national artists of Bengal and who, so to 
speak, are the custodians of the soul of our race, 
and their priceless art traditions, which constitute 
Bengal’s greatest and proudest national heritage, 
be not starved into ‘extinction for good and all 
through our ignorance, neglect and apathy. 

The rightful place which belongs to Bengal in 
the sphere of art has not hitherto been appreciated 
or recognized either by outsiders or by ourselves, 
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We Bengalis of the present age have undoubtedly ` 
heen suffering from an- inferiority complex ‘if not | 


in anything else, at any rate in the matter of art. 
We have lost our self-respect and our selt- 
reliance in the sphere of aré-and our pride in 
Bengal’s own artistic culture and faith in our 
spiritual mission and have been content to. borrow 
our artistic inspiration from other provinces of 
India and other countries of the world. We have 
never ventured to use even such an expression’ as 
“Bengal Art’. or to have -a'“Bengal school of 
Bengal art,” for we ‘have ‘hitherto believed that 
Bengal has. no ‘distinctive national art of her 
own, but that ‘it is her duty to collect what she 
can from Mogul and Rajput traditions andto 
create -something out of them’ which might be 
called in a vague sensè Indian art as practised 
or revived by Bengalis. We have never, I 
venture to think, dared to také pride in Bengal 
cat as distinguished from that of other provinces 
of India and to be proud of it and take our basic 
inspiration from it although in every sphere of art 
as I shall presently show, Bengal has attained a 
very high order of excellence and has developed 
remarkably distinct characteristics of her own. 
Let us take -architecture. It was the art of 
the master -architects of Bengal’s cottage architec- 
ture which not- only inspired the brick architecture 
of the beautiful Hindu temples of Bengal 
und also of much of the architecture of 
the Mahomedan rulers of Bengal ; but which 
also inspired the architecture of Bharhut 
and Sanchi in ‘the hoary past of India, and 
the Mahomedan: *-awehitecture of Bijapur and 
southern India ‘as‘well’ as many of the finest 
and mést admired -features of the Mogul archi- 
tecture of- Delhi and: Agra: It was this cottage 
architecture of. Bengal which has not only 
inspired and - influenced -much of the building 
traditions of imodeni “Rajputana, but it | also 
inspired ‘the.’ style: 6f roofs and vaults which we 
find painted -in ‘the world-fameil frescoes of the 
caves “of” Ajanta: itself,* :And’ yet we have all 
but allowéd the master architects of our Bengal 
cottage architecturé to - become extinct through our 


stupid neglect -and for want of suitable recogni- - 


tion and employment2*- ~~ 

The folk-songs of 4 race’ constitute an 
unceasing fount : of. Inspiration for itS distinctive 
spiritual - outlook “and its “distinctive ‘rhythmic 
self-expression’ -and ‘the spirit of joy in life. 
Our greatest modern poét Rabindranath Tagore 


received inspiration from the folk-songs dnd - folk- - 


singers of Bengal for his inimitable art, which has 
been the admiration of the world. But -whilé we are 
justly proud of Rabindranath’s great genius and 
the beauty of his poetic art, we have hitherto 
thought it beneath our dignity ‘to go for our 
inspiration to the art of the folk-singers of Bengal 
and we have cone-and are doing little or nothing 
to develop and express our pride in their inimitable 








ox See Indian Architecture by E. -B.-Haveil, page 
12 and also his Jdavdbool of Indian Art, page 136. ` 
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art, to better their lot or to make a systematic study’ 
of their art and encourage its practice; with the 
result that our folk-songs and our folk-singers, 
constituting one of the most precious possessions 
of ‘our-radé which should have furnished a most - 
prolific source of our national inspiration in music, 


“are becoming rapidly extinct. 


Until about twelve months ago, when I had 
the good fortune to discover the existence among 
us of the descendants of the* great Raibenshe 
Soldiers ‘of ancient Bengal and- their glorious 
-war-dance which was -becoming rapidly extinct 
for complete lack of recognition, our people used 
to believe that Bengal had nothing to contribute 
in the matter: of the art of the dance and our 
young danée aspirants ‘turned “to the temple- 
dancers of Malabar. and to. the nautch girls of 
Lucknow and Delhi, etc, for’ thspbation. | Since 
then. I have had occasion to- point out that in 
her ‘Raibenshe, Kathi, Baul, Jari, Kirtan and 
other folk-dances and her ritual dances, Bengal 
has a heritage of folk dance of the heroic as well 
as the graceful type of which any nation can be 
justly proud and the practice of which itis vur 
duty to revive and encourage on a national seale 
before they are driven out of extinction through 
our neglect and apathy: Further it is of the 
utmost importance for our national development 
that we faithfully preserve our distinctive national 
folk dances unadulterated by extraneous influences. 

But it is with the national heritage of Bengal 
in the sphere of sculpture and of the pictorial 
art that I propose specially to deal here ; for 
unbeknown to our art schools and colleges in 
the cities, Bengal has to this day a living tradition 
of the art of sculpture and of the art of painting 
which will be a revelation not only to our 
countrymen and women in the cities of Bengal- 
but to the world at large and which will, by 
virtue of their intrinsic beauty and high excellence 
of conception and workmanship, take a very high 
place in the world of art. 

Let us take sculpture first. SS 

The faet that owing to the special climatic 
and- geological conditions of our province our 
sculptors have had to work mainly in- wood 
instead of in stone does not in the least detract 
from the ‘intrinsic skill shown by them in their art. 
For it is well known that sculptors who are 
proficient- in dealing with. the wooden medium 
can show equal proficiency if required to use 
the medium of: stone and we know itas a fact 
that the sculptors of Sanchi and Bharhut actually 
acquired their skill in the art of sculpture with 
the wooden medium and merely tansferred ‘it to 
that of stone when the necessity arose.” Even 
in’ stone, however, Bengal’s sculptors have, as we 
all know, shown a high degree: of excellence in 
the past iù depicting religious ‘motifs as in the 
stone ‘sculptures of the age of the Pal Kings. 
‘The beauty and skill of workmanship of the 
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* See The dniroduction lo Indian Art by A.-K. 
Coomaraswamy, page24. ` 
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Bengali Wood-carving—Elephant’s head and mahout 


famous terracotta and moulded brick work of 


Bengal of later times is too well known to need 
any detailed mention here. 
But it is particularly in wooden sculpture 


which is an integral part of the cottage architec- 
ture of rural Bengal to the present day that the 
sculptors of Bengal have in the past shown and 


are eyen at the present day showing their 
inimitable skill, This sculpture is to be found 
used mainly in the cornice brackets and friezex 
on the arelitrayes of the thatched houses in 
Western Bengal as well as in the wooden door- 


frames of houses and temples. For plastic genius 
in the representation of every aspect of life and 
beauty, specially the portrayal of physical male 
and female beauty of limb, expression and posture, 
the sympathetic representation of animal life and 
in the expression of all the emotions of the soul, 
as demonstrated by these specimens collected at 
random from only one district in Western 
Bengal, this Bengal school of sculpture can claim 
to take a very high place indeed in this branch 
of art and our neglected carpenters whom our 
rich and educated men spurn to employ, can, it 
will be found, turn out work of equal if not of 
greater skill than that of the skilled Chinaman, 
hordes of whom are to be found today employed 
in our cities at ineredibly high rates of remunera- 
tion, while Bengal’s own indigenous sculptors 
are fast becoming extinct, through unemployment 
and starvation. 

In the motif of the wood sculptures forming 
the cornice brackets, the head and the trunk of 
the elephant form a common motif, and the 
sculptors have delighted in portraying the various 
parts of the elephant’s head and trunk and the 
various attitudes of the latter with all the skill 
at their command. ‘These pieces are called 
“Sunros” or “trunk pieces” from the elephant’s 
trunk shape and they form strong support for the 
main front cross beam under the roof of the 


cottage as well as for the eayes- board, and each 
bracket invariably bears’ two gerdéoves into which 
these structures fit. One of the most remarkable 
features of these “Sunros” is the total absence 
of any superfluous material, which is a high 
quality in art representing economy of material, 
Over the head of the elephant there is usually 





Wood-carving—A bracket figure 


another motif of either an 
one of the illustrations given here) or lion or a 
woman in a pose and these latter often form the 
most beautiful portion of the whole piece; as for 
examplein the figure of the fairy poising herself 


attacking tiger (as in 


t 
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Bengali Wood-ca ving—Elephant’s head and winged figure 


on the elephant’s trunk. The beautiful chisellin g 


of the eyes, nose, lips and chin of the fairy, the 


fine balance of her poise, the exquisite rhythm 
and beauty of the details of her drapery and 


aboye all the chaste 
particularly noteworthy. 

In the figure of the elephant supporting the 
mahout on its trunk, the manly feature and 
attitude of the mahout are of striking beauty ; 
while the impression of resistless strength and 
force of the beast depicted by the strikingly 
forcible rendering of his left ear marka the work 
out as a masterpiece. 

In the bracket representing two women joined 
arm in arm performing a Raibenshe exercise, the 
sculptor, while deliberately neglecting the anatomi- 
cal features of the arms, has concentrated his 


expression of her face are 


skill on the wonderfully lifelike representation 
of the agility of attitude of the two girls, the 
expression of concentration in their fixed looks 
into anothers eyes, their compressed lips 
attendant on the effort required for the exercise 
and on the beautifully executed curye of the 
legs of the upper figure. The figure of the 
woman in the attitude of swinging in a hammock 
is of great artistic merit alike in the pure and 
serene expression of the eyes and face, the curve 
of every limb, especially of the fingers of the left 
hand, and the exquisite balance of the figure. 


In all the female figures although nudity of the 
breast and other parts has been indicated with 


rare artistic skill, there is an extraordinary inhibi- 
tion of all sensuous feeling. This is an invari- 
able and striking characteristic of the Bengal 
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Bengali Wood-carving—The Pundit, Pundit’s wife and the barber 


school of sculpture as well as painting. But 


perhaps the most striking piece of wooden 
sculpture which I have so far discovered in the 


villages of Bengal is the inimitable work depict- 
ing the shaving of the Pundit and the colouring 
of his wifes feet with alta (a red dye) by the 
barber’s wife. The characteristic figure, attitude 
and pose of everyone in this group, including the 
Pundit’s servant bringing the hooka and the kalke 
(chillum) with prepared tobacco for the master 
to smoke while being shaved and blowing the 
chillum with his mouth, have been executed with 


exquisite skill. Jt will be noticed here that the 
genius of the rural sculptors of Bengal antici- 


pated the remarkable feature in the art of such 
advanced modern sculptors as Rodin in leaving 
parts unessential to the main theme of the work 
completely unexecuted (e. g, the left foot of the 
Pundit’s wife in the last mentioned sculpture) 
while executing the essential parts in their com- 
pletest detail. 


alponas practised by rural women all over rural 
Bengal and (3) pictorial wooden and earthen dolls. 

These will bea revelation to us of the extra- 
ordinary genius for “colour music”? and rhythmie 
expression which marks our Bengali race and 
which is still preserved intact by the unlettered 
men and women in our villages who have yet 
remained unaffected by the modern education in 


our towns and cities—a “colour. musie” which is 
one of these subtle refinements which have 
moulded Indian character and elevated the 


national culture of India in the past, which the 
vulgarity of the life and the pseudo-culture of our 
cities brought about by modern conditions has 
completely killed among our educated and semi- 
educated classes; but which yet survives in the 
remote parts of rural Bengal ‘beautifying the 
village homes. It still constitutes a precious 
national heritage forming an elevating and 
refining influence in national life and furnishing 
a medium of self-expresssion of the h-auty and 





Two Figures 


We now come to the subject of painting. 

I would divide the folk art of Bengal in the 
sphere of painting into three main sections, vix, (1) 
Pats or multiple scroll pictures drawn by the 
hereditary race of patuas, (2) mural paintings 
brush paintings in tempera) in beautifully bright 
colours practised by the rural women-folk in 
Western Bengal, a beautiful art of the existence 
of which.we were hitherto completely unconscious, 
yut which I had the good fortune to disgover 
luring the last twelve months; as well as floor 
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In carved Wood 


loveliness of the mind and character of our simple 
rural men and women. 

Of the three forms of the pictorial. art still 
practised by our rural men and women, howeyer, 
by far the most important is the multiple scroll 
paintings or pats painted by the etwas or folk 
painters of rural Bengal. Fitnerto, we have had 
some knowledge of the’ strength, vigour and 
stylistic beauty of “line-drawing of the pats 
of Kalighat, the traditions of which haye however 
been at last completely corrupted by town 
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Radha’s Toilet (Old Bengali pat) 


influence and the last notable representatives of 
which are dead and gone from amongst us. But 


so far our artists and art lovers have had an 
inadequate knowledge of the multiple scroll 


paintings of the patuas of rural Bengal and 
an inadequate appreciation of the value of their 
art and of its place in the hierarchy of the art 
of India and of the world. It has been my 
good fortune to have been able to make a 
representative collection of these multiple pats 
painted both by living patuas and their ancestors 
and to haye studied at first hand the life and 
work of the living representatives of this school : 
and to me these multiple pats of rural Bengal 
appear to be of the highest artistic importance 
not only from the history of their origin, their 


relation to the art currents of other provinces 
of India, as well as their intrinsic merit from 
the point of view of art; but also from their 


significance from the point of view of the history 
and development of art in general throughout 
the world, and the movements and impulses of 
the new art ef Europe and America of the 
present day. Although this art is now practised 
by poor and neglected folk artists it would be 
a mistake to regard them as merely belonging 
to the humble description of folk art in the 


sense of being of a primitive and crude character, 


For, although it is now undoubtedly in a state 
of decline owing to generations of neglect and 
want of understanding on the part of the 
educated classes of modern Bengal, it has had 
a classic stage of excellence of its own as 
represented by some of the pats of the old 
masters of this school which haye fortunately 
survived and which will stand very favourable 


comparison with the classic stage of any other 
school in India or elsewhere. 

From the point of view of their subject matter, 
these Bengal pats may be divided mainly into 
three classes representing three main principles. 
Those depicting the Ram-lila may be described 
as representing the heroic aspect of life, the 


aspect of Karma and Purushakar or in other 
words action and manliness; they also portray 
details of domestic life. Those representing the 


Krishna-lila may be described as representing 


the aspect of bhakti or spiritual devotion as 
well as the romantic aspect of life, the aspect 
of love and beauty. They also portray the 


idealized pastoral or rural life of the villages of 
India. A third class of pats may be described 
as dealing with the aspect of shakti or power 
or the metaphysical aspect of life and the tantrik 
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Ramchandra and Guhaka (Old Bengali pat) 


dhilosophy of Bengal ; while there are others 
lepicting stories either from the Mahabharata or 
:pisodes from the life of Chaitanya. Thus the 
‘range of expression is very wide, covering every 
shase of human emotion and every department 


xf human life known to the artists or coming 
within the scope of their imagination. 
The story of the patuas forms a strange 


and almost incredibly romantic but sadly humilia- 


ling chapter in the history of our country and 
furnishes a tragic commentary to the present 


social, educational, religious and artistic degenera- 


tion of our race. The exponents and inheritors 
of an art tradition of the highest order of 
excellence, they have been persecuted through 


centuries by the Hindus of Bengal, to whose 
religious and highest spiritual needs their art 
catered in the past and still caters, and compelled 
to go out of the bounds of orthodox Hindu 
society ; but yet these men cling to the pursuit 


of their beloved art of Hindu religious painting 
and sculpture. For, strange to say, these men 


are not only mere painters, but in their hereditary 
profession they continue to combine the four 
arts of painting, sculpture, poetry and song and 
there are features in their art which strangely 
remind us of the Naga school of Dhiman and 
Bitpalo which is mentioned by the Buddhist 
historian Taranath to have flourished in Bengal 


in the 9th century under the Pal Kings. Even] 
to this day they make figures of Hindu deities 


in strict keeping with the directions of the 
Hindu Silpa-sastras and most of them still 
maintain their Hindu names but owing to the 
social contempt on the part of present day 
Hindu society they have been driven to the 


border line between the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
religion, and as the result of the apathy and 
the ignorance of the educated and wealthy 
Hindus to their hereditary arts they haye been 
reduced to the verge of starvation. But in spite 
of the fact that in the case of the great majority 
of them their active practice of the art of 
painting has been in abeyance for more than 
one generation, many of them still retain in a 
marked degree their wonderful hereditary skill 
in line-drawing and in colour and figure composi- 
tion. 

Each of the pats or roll of multiple scrolls 
is like a moving picture gallery consisting of 
a series of pictures coming one after the other 


in which the development of a complete story 
from its beginning to its end is depicted with 
wonderful force and vividness and the story 


of each picture used to be chanted and is still 


melodiously chanted by the patuas in lyric 
compositions of their own. The moral basis of 
art was always, and is, indeed, eyen now, kept 
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The Death of Dasaratha (Old Bengali pañ 


constantly in view.* Each pat ends with a 
picture of the court of the king of Death and 


of the Last Judgment, and the artist, after 
chanting the story of each picture one after 
the other, invariably ends up by chanting the 
eternal law of the ultimate triumph of virtue 
and the defeat and punishment of vice. 

This custom, which formed an admirable 
institution of spiritual and moral instruction as 
well as art education in ancient and medieval 


India and. which survived in an almost unimpaired 


form until about 50 years ago in the rural 
areas of Bengal, has suddenly fallen into 


desuetude during the last two or three decades, 
owing to the inroads of industrialism and the new 


education of our towns and cities, the attendant 
changes in social and religious customs and 
the vulgevization of taste in matters appertaining 


to art. 


Historically the art of the Bengal patuas 
as depicted in these pats represents, I venture 
to think, the oldest schol of the national art 
of India. They appear to me undoubtedly to 
belong to the pre-Buddhistic and pre-Ajanta 
school of art and to constitute the pristine school 
of the art of India—the art of the wonderful 
“Chitralekhas” so frequently . mentioned in 
classic Sanskrit literature of the hoary past of 
India. 

It is a most interesting and significant fact 
which helps to establish the lineal descent of 
these men from India’s pristine painters, that 
in spite of incredible social persecution by the 
Hindus, these patuas, as they are now 
contemptuously termed by the latter, still adhere to 


their classical Sanskrit appellation of Chitrakar and 


they invariably use the traditional Sanskrit term 
“Lekha” (writing) in describing their brush paint- 
ing of pictures /(chitra) instead of the common 
Bengali expression anka (drawing or painting). 
Unlike other schools of Indian art, the school of 
art represented by these Bengal pats has 
remained completely unadulterated by influences 
extraneous to [ndia throughout its long evolu- 
tionary history from the primitive stages of Indian 
art. It expresses the inherent Indian spirit in 
art in a greater degree than any other school in 


any other part of India and in this sense it will 
not be inappropriate to regard it as representing 
the truest national art tradition not only of Bengal 
but of India. But it is not the mere fact of its 
ancient origin and unadulterated evolution but 
the remarkable quality which it has derived from 
these circumstances that gives the art of this 
Bengal school its unique value to the world of 
art in general on the one hand and to the 
Bengali people in particular on the other, 


Let us first consider its value from 


the point 
of view of general artistic interest, 


If it is a fact that the world of art in its 
desperate effort to rid itself of the paralyzing 


hold of an over-refined, oyer-sensuous, oyer-elegant 
insistence on mere ‘rupa’ or the beauty of 
objective representation is today hankering for 
the vitamin qualities of directness, simplicity, 
strength and robustness, for the primitive power 
of graphic story-telling and for the power of 
representing the rasa or the emotional language 
of the spirit; and if it is a fact that in the 
pursuit of this desperate quest it is even deliberate- 
ly rejecting objective beauty and seeking inspiration 


from the art of the primitive Negro and the 
caveman, then it will be found that this art of 


the Bengal multiple pats has a great and inspiring 
message for the world. For it will reveal to the 
world that it is possible to retain and confine the 
primitive qualities of freshness, simplicity, direct- 
ness and robustness and the power of vivie story- 
telling with the most exquisite delineation of 
objective beauty. Incredible as it may at first 
appear, the art of the old masters of this school 
combines in itself in a remarkable manner some 
of the best qualities of primitive art with those 
of a highly developed system. It has the vivid 
story-telling power, the virility, robustness, 
strength, directness, spontaneity and the subjective 
and expressive power of primitive art without its 
crudeness, It has the chastened beauty, grace, 
rhythm, grandeur and sublimity of conception, 
strength of line-drawing, faultlessness of figure and 
colour composition and charm of objective effect of 
classical art without its  over-refinement or 
mannerism. It has the capacity of portraying 
the finest type of manly beauty of figure, form 
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Krishnafamong the Kine and Cowherds 


stand comparison with 
Greece and Italy and is 
touch of sensuousness or efte- 
ninate elegance. It has an ample power of 
‘ealistic delineation which is of the ‘true expres- 
sionist type and not an initative or photographic 


md expression that will 
he best art of Ajanta, 
ret free from all 


realism. Its power of forceful, rhythmic and 
expressive line-drawing and harmonious colour 


composition is unsurpassed by any other school of 
art, ancient or modern. 

From the point of view of conception as well 
as technique it will be found that the basic 
characteristic of the art of the patuas is the one 
which the post-impressionists of the West have 
been striving to attain, namely, the elimination 
of all unessentials and a dependence on funda- 
mentals, so that the full impression on the mind 
of the soul quality of the picture and the inmost 
character expression depicted by the wonderful 
strength and force of line-drawing and colour 
scheme is not interfered with in the least degree 
by any distraction caused by such unessentials 
as the time factor and the introduction of a 
third dimension. 

The, old masters of the school combined the 
power of vivid story-telling in a most remarkable 
manner with the most consummate art of beauti- 
ful miniature painting and character delineation 


which will stand comparison with the best work 
of other schools of Indian art, as for example, 
in the picture representing the death scene of 
King Dasaratha. But perhaps the most unique 
feature of the Bengal school is the all-pervading 


spirit of rasa which characterizes it at every 
stage. The artists have concentrated their atten- 


tion on the delineation of rasa rather than on 
merely bringing out the beauty of form, although, 
as some of the illustrations given will show, they 
have ample power of delineating rhythmic beauty 
of form when they choose to do so. The figure 
of Krishna, as indeed the figures of all other 
characters, has been depicted with a delightful 
freedom entirely devoid of all artificial conven- 
tionalism in style and a charming freshness 
which is characteristic of the work of the school; 
as for example, in the Gostha-lila picture. The 
exquisite character of Barai-buri, representing the 
kindly, sympathetic ands witty old grandmother 
of the Bengal home, has been represented and 
perpetuated with consummate skill (see the 
picture of Krishna and Barai-buri). A specially 
striking feature of all the artists of this school 
is the extraordinary ease aud power displayed 
by them in making wonderfully lifelike and 
sympathetic animal studies and this feature will 
be found in an exceptional degree in all the 
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Krishna and 


new, as for example, in the Gostha 
illustration is given here. In 
decorative and ornamental 
shakti pats will bear com- 
Tibetan banners. The 


pats, old and 
scene of which an 
the quality of the 
details, some of the 
parison with the famous 
beautifully ornamental convention of the older 
masters of this school in depicting trees, foliage 
and flowers bears extraordinary affinity with that 
of the famous Western India schools of art. 
Nowhere in the whole sphere of art in the world 
do we find the figure of human beings depicted 
with greater manly grandeur or womanly grace 
and sweetness—as for example, in the picture 
depicting Radha’s toilet drawn by an old master 
of this school on the one hand and in the 
picture of Ram and Sita at. Guhak Chandal’s 
house drawn by a living patua on the other, 
While the principal appeal in these pictures is 
subjectiye, there is ample objective loveliness 


and rhythmic beauty of form and colour. A 
characteristic feature of this school -is that. all 


its pictures are invariably and deeply impregnated 
with this life of the spirit. The colour composi- 
tion and the figure composition are uniformly 
perfect in all the pictures and in eyery one of 
the pictures there is a uniform quality of com- 
pleteness and a wonderful economy of space, its 
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figures being perfectly complete and self-contained 
and there is an entire ayoidance of representation 
of parts only of buildings or other objects in 
any picture. A particularly remarkable quality 
is the extraordinary clarity of conception and 
treatment. Nothing is left hazy, blurred, mystical 
or indistinct. Everything is conceived boldly 
and drawn and coloured vividly. A unique 
feature of this school is a sweetness and home- 
liness which is peculiar to the character of 
rural Bengal and is Bengal’s very own. Finally, 
it has that wonderful capacity to make use of 
the simplest technique of line and colour without 
any adventitious aid to express, not only all the 


varied emotions of humanity, but its supernal 
aspirations, which the ultra-modern. art of the 
West is yearning to acquire. 

But whatever position this old national 


tradition of Bengal art may ultimately hold in 
the hierarchy of art either of India or of the 
world generally, it- has a significance and a value 
for Bengalis which is entirely independent of its 
comparative worth in relation to other schools 
of art. For the art of this school is pre-emimently 
the art of Bengal; and to us in Bengal the art 
tradition of the rural patuas of our province, 
be it ever so. humble, represents nothing less 
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than our mother language in art, just as much 
as the primitive Bengali of Chandidas and of 
the Vaishnava poets, nay, even of the Baul and 
Bhatial singers of rural Bengal represents the 
mother tongue in literature of the Bengali people. 
It would be unwise on the part of our Bengali 
artists, under the influence of a misleading cosmo- 
politanism, to refuse to embrace this ancient and 
still living art tradition of Bengal as their own 
mother language in art—as the only art language 


in which their creative genius can find proper 
scope for its growth and expansion, Our artists 


may and will undoubtedly enrich this old art 
language with new beauties and powers undreamt 
of by the old masters, just as Rabindranath has 
enriched the language of Chandidas with beauties 
and powers undreamt of by the latter, but accept 
this ancient and indigenous art tradition they must 
as their basic art language, if all our efforts at 


artistic expression are not to end in national 
barrenness. 
Unlike the other schools of Indian art, the 


Bengal school is still a living one. A great deal 
of the brilliancy of the old masters has undoubted- 
ly been entirely lost by their modern represen- 
tatives but much of the hereditary skill of hand 
and eye, of the instinctive faculty for correct art 
idiom, of the genius for  line-drawing, figure 
compositon, colour scheme and for sympathetic 
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animal studies and of the sub-conscious spiritual 
faculty for purity and dignity of conception still 
survives among many members of the present 
generation of the patuas who sat at the feet of some 
of the old masters of thirty or forty years ago 
and the skill of these living exponents of this school 
even -in -its decline -constitutes a most precious 
national heritage of Bengal. But if we are to 
recapture and preserve’ what is still left for the 
race, there is no time to lose—for one more 
generation -of neglect of our own art mother 
language—and the whole living tradition of it will 
be completely extinct, leaving only the dead 
skeleton behind, as in the case of Ajanta and the 
other schools of Indian art ; and we shall be cursed 
by untold generations to come for our blindness. 





Applying therefore the advice which Havell 
gave to Indians generally before this old art 


language of Bengal was discovered, 
to my fellow-countrymen in 
words : 

“Learn to know your own art language before 
you seek to know what other provinces of India 
and other countries of the world think and do: 
let your own artists and craftsmen—those who have 
not forsaken the tradition of Bengal art—be your 


l would say 
Bengal in Havell’s 


artistic Gurus.” * 


* The Basis for Artistic and Industrial 


; ; Revival 
in India, by E. B. Havell, p: 15. 3 





Japanese Soldiers in the Trenches 
see article on page 501 
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SATYA-KAMA (or “True Desires”) : By S. E. 
Stokes, published by S. Ganesan, Triplicane, Madras. 
Pp. xii + 416. 

The author is ʻa Philadelphian of Quaker extrac- 
tion’ who came to India in 1904, married an Indian 
lady and has now settled as a farmer in a Himalayan 
village. At one time he took an active part in the 

olitical life of the country of his adoption, even 

ame a member of the All-India Congress Committee 
and suffered imprisonment during the first non-co- 
operation movement. It was in jail that this book 


was written. ew 
History | knows of many a good book 
written in jail.: Bunyan wrote his Pilgrims 


rogress and Tilak his Arctic Home of the Vedas 
in jail. Our author Also has written an equally good 
book in similar circumstances. 

He has said in more than one place that his is 
not a systematie philosophy—that he has allowed 
himself to “think upon paper.” But it must be said 
to his credit that he has thought well and thought 
vigorously and courageously and his exposition is 
exceedingly happy and refreshing. 

He attempts to interpret Indian thought, specially 
that contained in the Upamsads and the Vedanta, 
without being committed to any particular school of 


interpretation. As we went through the book, 
however, we detected some very striking similarities 


between his system of thought and that of Vijfiana- 
bhiksu.- and of the Bengal Vaisnavas like Jiva 
Gosvamj. But in view of the fact that he does 
not appear to have any close acquaintance with 
these. writers, this similarity is all the more 


interesting. He is a philosopher of Love like 
the Vaisfiavas, and it is no wonder, there- 


fore, that he has read the same meaning in the 
Vedanta as the Vaisnavas have done. In addition, 
he is deeply versed in Christian teachings and this 
enables _ him to appreciate the Indian philosophy of 
love better than many. 

We have not space enough to attempt a summary 
of his philosophy. But we can say unhesitatingly 
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that his book provides excellent reading and gives 
in the most lucid manner the very cream of Indian 
thought. All may not agree with his conclusions 
and with his interpretation; but no one who reads 
the book carefully can deny the author credit for 
earnest and clear thinking. In Mr. Stokes we have 
the happy combination of a devoted husband, a 
loving father and an inspiring thinker—an ideal 
Grhastha, who, “true to the kindred points of heaven 
and earth,” keeps a house, founds a family and yet 
has set his heart upon “God who is our home.” 
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EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY IN JAPAN 


Extra-territoriality in Japan and the Diplomatie 
Relations Resulting in its Abolition of 1953-1899 : By 
F. C. Jones, M. A., published by Yale University 


Press, New Haven, (U. S. A.) 1931; Pages 2314Price $3. 


Diplomatie history of Modern Japan is of very 
great interest to all those who wish to get a thorough 
understanding of world politics of today. During 
the nineteenth century, Japan, like ‘all other 
oriental States, did not enjoy full sovereignty and 
was a victim of western domination. After the 
opening of Japan by Commodore Perry in 1853-54, 
Western Powers encroached upon Japanese sovereignty 
through the imposition of extra-tezritorial jurisdiction, 
During the period of 1853-1899, Japanese statesmen 
in succession tried their best to remove the limitations 
on Japanese sovereignty through negotiations and 
by bringing about necessary changes in the internal 
condition of the country, es ecially by introducing 
various forms of judicial reforms.’ Japan’s efforts 
to remove “extra-territorial jurisdiction” forms the 
most important part of the diplomatic history of 
the country during 1853-1899. Mr. Jones, in’ his 
work on “Extra-territoriality” has very admirably 
covered the subject of diplomatie history of Japan 
in relation to the-abolition of extra-territoriality. 

The first Europeans to reach Japan were the 
Portuguese in 1542. The Spaniards came during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century ; whereas the 
Dutch and the English 


appeared on the scene during 


a od 
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the eariy seventeenth cemtury.’ In 1638, the Japanese 
Novernment, suspicious of westerners who were 
fomenters of a rebellion, issued an edict declaring 
“total exclusion of foreigners’ from Japan. During 
the period of 1542 to 1638, there was a form of 
extra-territoriality in Japan. The legal status of 
foreigners, during this period is explained in a letter 
of pateat of Qetober 8, 1613 issued by [yeysu to 
Captain John Saris, representative of -the English 
Kast: India Company. By its fourth clausé, the 
English in Japan were to be amenable only to the 
head of their factory for all offences they might 
commit in Japan, while the same official was to have 
cognizánce of all questions affecting the property of 
his-.countrymen. The Spanish and Dutch were 
accorded the similar privileges (p: 6). The above- 
mentioned ceneession was a favour granted by Japan 
to the foreigners and ‘this was not extracted from 
Japan by foree ar by any treaty right. 

In 1854 the United States signed the treaty of 
Kanagawa by which several Japanese ports were 
opened to U. S. ships and the United States secured 
rights to trade with Janan. The treaty ineluded. 
however, a most-favoured nation clause which secured 
to the United States any future privileges granted 
to other nations (p. 12). Following the examples 
of the United States, Great Britain and other nations 
concluded similar treaties, The nature of limitation 
of sovereignty of Japan, imposed by these treaties, 
can be well understood from the following :— 

(1) All questions, in regard to rights, whether 
of property or of person, arising between citizens 
of a Treaty-Power residing in Japan, shall be 
. subject to the jurisdiction of the authorities of the 
sud Treaty-Power. In like manner the Japanese 
shall not interfere in any question which may arise 
between the citizens of a Treaty-Power and the 
subjects of any other Treaty-Power. (2) Citizens of -a 
Treaty-Power, who may commit any crime against 
Japanese subjects or the subjects of any other nation, 
shall be brought before’ the authorities of the 
country of the offender and punished according to the 
Jaws of their country (p. 27). 

By the Tariff Convention of June 25, 1866, con- 
cluded between Japan and United States, Great 
Britain, France and Holland, the Japanese Govern- 
ment was prohibited from demanding more than 
5 per cent tariff on the majority of foreign articles. 
This certainly limited Japanese economic independence. 

Until 1871 the Japanese Government did not take 
any decisive step towards the abolition of “extra- 
territoriality.’ In December 1871, a Japanese 
diplomatic mission under the leadership -of Prince 
Iwakura, left Japan for the United States and to 
visit Great Britain and other countries of Europe, 
with the purpose of inducing the important Treaty- 
Powers to revise treaties and to abolish extra- 
territoriality. The mission was unsuccessful and 
returned to Japan in 1873. The main argument of 
the Powers was that they could not consent to the 
removal of “extra-territoriality” unless Japanese laws 
were modified to conform with the practices of the 
civilized nations. The Japanese Government at once 
in 1873 appointed a committee to revise the Penal 
Code, following the Code of Napoleon, under the 
direction of a French expert M. Boissonade. Steps 
were taken to reform the Civil Code in 1875 and 
in 1876-1877 steps were taken to reform the 
Japanese police’ an prisons. After adopting 
these measures Japan called for a conference of 
Powers in Tokyo and demanded a revision of the 
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‘gives an excellent description of all pertinent 
‘relating fo this phase of diplomatic history of Japan. 
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existing treaties. In July 1878, U. 8. Minister to 
Japan (Mr. Bingham) and U. 5. Secretary of State, 
Mr. Everts agreed to Japan's rights to tariff reform 
and a new treaty, which really became ineffective 
because other Treaty-Powers refused to consider it. 
Great Britain was the bitter opponent of any 
proposition involving treaty-revision. 

After the completion of the work of various 
committees on Judicial Reform in 1880, Count Inouye 
as Foreign Minister of Japan asked tthe Treaty- 
Powers for treaty revision, guaranteeing Japan full 
judicial autonomy. Japan made a special representa- 
tion to Great Britain which has considerable interest 
in Japan. However, in the conference on judical 
autonomy held in Tokyo in 1882 Japan presented a 
modified - proposition that she may attain judicial 
autonomy and tariff autonomy within five years. 
Although the United States and Germany supported 
Japanese claims, the convention was a total failure 
due to British opposition to the Japanese proposition. 
Possibly the reason for British opposition was that 
the British Government was afraid that the concession 
of judicial autonomy to Japan would have unpleasant 
repercussions onthe British position in China and 
India (p. 101). In spite of the failure of the conference, 
the Japanese statesmen in successive governments 
particularly Count Inouye, Viscount ‘Aoki, Count 
Okuma,- worked unceasingly for recovering Japanese 
sovereignty. Obstinacy on the part of the Treaty- 
Powers gave rise to anti-foreign agitation in Japan. 
Marquis Okuma was the victim of a bomb outrage in 


1889, because the populace were infuriated with the 


suggestion that Count Okuma would agree to the 
establishment of mixed courts in which the foreign 
judges would be in majority, to try cases involving 
foreign interests. In 1891 an ‘attempt was made to 


assassinate the Tsarevitch who was visiting Japan. 


After trying various means, the Japanese states- 
men decided that before making any attempt for a 
general revision of the existing treaties with Powers, 
Japan should secure British support. After consider- 
able efforts onthe part of Japanese statesmen the 
Aoki-Kimberly Treaty of June 16, 1894 was signed 
by Great Britain. and Japan, and “extra-territoriality” 
was abolished. However, because of the existence 
of “favoured nation clause” in the existing treaties 
between Japan and Treaty-Powers, the Aoki-Kimberly 
Treaty did not come into operation until France, the 
last of the Treaty-Powers, signed a treaty in 1899 
abolishing “extra-territoriality.” It may be mentioned 
that Japanese victory in the Sino-Japanese War 
(1894-95) helped Japan to assert her full sovereignty. 

Mr. Jones in his work, Matra-territoriality in apem, 

acts 


It makes clear many obscure points and presents a 
well-documented scholarly and authentic study on the 
subject. It shows clearly the continuity of Japanese 
foreign policy and workings of Japanese statesmen 
belonging to various political parties to achieve the 
same end of assertion of Japan as an unfettered 
sovereign Power. Mr. Jones’ book is a very valuable 


. contribution to the history of Japanese diplomacy 


and world polities. 
TARAKNATH Das 
IBN AL ‘ARABI : By Maulvi S. A. Q. Husaini, 
M. A. (pp. 78 ; Rs 1. 4 ; published by the Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 1931). 
Here is a neat little volume of real worth and 
deep interest to every serious student of Islamic 
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thought. We heartily congratulate the author on 
the success of this ably written biography and 


teachings of Shaikh Muhiyuddin Ibn’ AT ‘Arabi in 
a nut-shell, We only hope that the author without 


any diffidence should undertake more detailed study 
of the works of this great saint and thinker of Islam. 
Tbn Al ‘Arabi stands nearer to us, Indians, than 
many of, us suspect. Prince Dara Shukoh, the 
greatest exponent of the Indo-Muslim mysticism, in 
the 17th century was an inspired student of Ibn 
Al ‘Arabi; and in the evolution of the Indian 
doctrine of Ahimsa in religion (Sulh-i-kul, ie. Peace 
with all), Dara Shukoh is the connecting link between 
Kabire and Akbar on the one hand, and Rajah 
Rammohun Roy and Mahatma Gandhi on the other. 

Ibn Al ‘Arabi was born aj Murcia in Spain on 
July 29,1165. He had a very sound education in 
early life, and soon became famous as a brilliant 
scholar and a Sufi of great repute. The Shaikh left 
Seville for the East in 1202, and after having 
travelled long through Egypt and Arabia, at last 
settled in Damascus. There he passed the remainder 
of his life and died at the age of 78. In his lifetime 
as well astat this age people were and are sharply 
divided in their opinion about Ibn Al ‘Arabi. Among 
his contemporaries some looked upon him as a 
Siddique ; others held him to be a Zindiq. nay, 
even a Satan because in the opinion of the Mullah, 
Satan is the most learned being and invincible 
debater against whom nothing but most emphatic 
assertion of faith in the Shariyat ever prevails. Some 
would have even his books burnt. It is said 
that in Damascus a neighbour of His imprecated 
Ibu Al ‘Arabi ten times a day as sedulously as he 
offered his five daily prayers. But when this man 
died the Shaikh attended his funeral. fasted through- 
out the day and recited La daha illa Allah seventy 
thousand times till God pardoned the sin of him 
who cursed the Shaikh all through his life. 

The Shaikh was a voluminous writer and he 
wrote to unburden his soul. He writes that if he 
had not written the Futuhat-ul-Makkiyya, he would 
have been set on fire. Twenty-five books of the 
gaint are now extant, and among these Futuhat-ul- 
Makkiyya, and  Fusus-w-Hikam are most widely 
known. The trend of the Shaikh’s teachings seems 
to be to follow the path of least resistance in the 
world, and harmonize free thonght with faith and 
ritualism. Narrow theologians taunted his high 
ard a as Zan Din from which they ignorantly 
erlve the word Zindiq (Zan Din, če. women’s creed 
of hiding infidelity and professing faith). He was 
a Pantheist and condemned distinguishing between 
the Creator and the Creation as a sinful Dualism. 
fe has by a very original and ingenious interpreta- 
tion of “Khatim-un-Nabi” (“There is no Prophet 
after me, z.¢, Muhammad), he has made. room for 
freedom of thought within the intolerant creed of 
orthodoxy. Ibn Al ‘Arabi says that only appellations 
of “Prophet? and Messenger were cut off, and not 
their essentials. 

The Shaikh’s attitude to idol-worship is expressed 
thus : “Gnostics ignore forms in accordance with 
their faith, although they realize that idolators 
worship one God in several forms” (p. 55). So said 
his princely pupil Dara Shukoh and with much 
more_vehemence : 

Agar hae (ax) Ilūm-i-majūxi gasht be-xūr ; 

Ke-r, kufr-i-haqigi shud padidar. 

Darun-i-har bute janist pinan 

ba-xcr-t-kufr imūnist pihnan, 
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d. e, if the infidel is disgusted with the official 
(lit. superficial) Islam, to. whom: has true mhfidelity 
become manifest ? There is life Bidden withim every 
idol ; and True Faith (man) lies concealed beneath 
infidelity.” (Dara to Shah Dilruba} Ibn AR ‘Arabi 
made a religion of Love, as Mahatma Gandhi has 
made a poltical philosophy of it. “Love is the 
highest form of religion,” says the. Shaikh “in: which 
God is worshipped.” 

The author of this biography of Ibn A} ‘Arabi 
nowhere intrudes himself upom the attention, of the 
reader, nor shows any bias in either direction, 
orthodoxy or liberalism. He has been. content with 
letting facts speak for themselves and brought his 
book to a fitting close with the following couplets : 

My heart is capable of every form ; 
A cloister for the monk, a fane for idols. 


Love is the creed I hold ; wherever I tura 
His camels, Love is my creed and faith.” 
KALIKA-RANJAN QANUNGO 


HISTORY OF ORISSA FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE BRITISH PERIOD, VOL. H: 
By the late R. D. Banerji, MA. with 1 Map. and 95 
Plates. Price Rs. 20. Published by Ramanoada 
Chatterji, Caieutta. 1931, Pp. 481. 


The second volume of the 
promise of the first volume in 
of materials and of treatment. The delay im its 
publication is due to that of securing certain 
additional illustrations and supplementary information 
in accordance with the author’s wishes. 

‘Lhe present volume is in eight chapters, replete 
with many new facts and data, and profusely docu- 
mented. The first which forms Chapter XXITI of 
the whole work deals with the ‘Struggle between the 
Afghans and the Mughals.” During the short space 
of eight years following the fall of the last of the real 
Gajapatis, the Afghans were hardly able to consolidate 
their power in Orissa when the Mughal menace broke 
in upon them. But it required nearly thirty years (1576- 
1606) for the Mughals to subdue them. Though the 
Afghans lacked leadership after Daud was killed in 
the battle of Rajmahal in 1576, the length of their 
resistance against the Mughals was mainly due to the 
half-hearted measures taken by their generals for the 
conquest of Orissa. These Mughal generals were noted 
for their aversion to the provinces of Bengal and 
Orissa from which they always longed for transfer. 
The chief Afghan leaders after Daud were Qailu 
Khan, Masum Khan, with their ally, the notorious 
Kalapahad, alias Kalidas Gajadani. On the Mughal 
side, it was left to Raja Man Singh finally to subdue 
the Afghans after several campaigns. One of the 
Afghan atrocities of those days was the occasional 
desecration of the temple of Jagannath. The Mughal 
victory was decisive at the battle of Malnapur on the 
Suvarnarekha in Balasore district when Man Singh 
changed the course of Orissan history by establishing 
a new dynasty of Hindu Kings under Mughal 
suzerainty by nominating Ramai Raotia or Rama- 
chandra Deva of Khurda as the Gajapati.. The author 
discusses in full the origin of this dynasty on the 
basis of Oriya sources giving conflicting accounts. 
These form part of Puri temple records. Up to the 
death of Akbar, Orissa did not figure as an indepen- 


work fulfils the 
point of originality 


‘dent subah but was included in the Subah of Bengal. 


The first independent Subahdar for Orissa was 
appointed in 1607 by Emperor Jahangir. 
Chapter XXIV deals with Mughal rule in Orissa 
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on tke ‘basis mcizily of records ‘brought to light by 


‘Sir Gadunath arkar. These give a list or the 
Mughali Subahdars of Orissa. The first was Hashim 


‘Khan: (1607-1611) in whose time Ramachandra I. died 
and was-succeeded by Purushottama who was troubled 
‘by ‘Mughal aggressions, aided by Raja Keshodas, the 
‘Rajput Jagirdar -of Katak who seized the temple of 
_Jagananth, beating back Purushottama who came 
from hurda with a large army of 10,000 cavalry, 
3 or 4‘lacs of infantry and many #æths. The second 
~Subabdar was Raja Kalyan Singh, son of Todar Mall, 
who -diso’ renewed Mughal aggression against the 
-chief of Khurda till the latter made a satisfactory 
surrender including a daughter for the imperial 
harem. But the next ‘Subahdar 
again invaded Khurda ` which was finally annexed to 
-the ‘Mughal empixze, driving away ‘poor Purushottama 
‘to Rojarnahendri. In the time of Shah Jahan, the 
Mughal conquest was pushed up to Rajamahendrt 
which gures .as a Sarkar in 1636. There was a 
-get-back.in Mughel rule in Orissa during the time of 
-Shah ‘Jahan’s illness and the civil war in the Mughal 
Empire. ‘The Himdu zamindars of Orissa asserted 
‘their inelependence. Of these, the ‘most prominent 
‘was the.chief of Mayurbhanj, who practically attained 
-& parameunt power in Orissa, although the nominal 
‘head. of-the chiefs:was the Khurda house. The other 
chiefs. of <the pericel were those of Narsingpur, Ghat- 
sila, Kalikot, Nilgiri and Kanika. When Aurangzeb 
.came to «the threne he had to reconqucr Orissa. 
Orissa as.a subah. under Aurangzeb was divided into 
‘two parts, the first comprising the three sarkers of 
Jaleswar, Ehadrak.and Katak. The second part was 
“kept. under he zamindars. It was during this period, 
-too, that the first English settlement was established 
ab ‘Balasore. 


The chapters that follow deal with Grissa under 
-the ‘Nazims.ef Bengal beginning with Murshid Quli 
‘Khan ;and-the period of anarchy which intervened 
-during the MughalMarstha struggle in Orissa, 
ending in its cession to the Bhonslés of Nagpur in 
1751, with the spread of the Marathas over the whole 
of Western Bengal, from Raj Mahal in the Wesi to 
Rajshahi in the North and Caleutta in the South, 
ikeeping Nawab Aliwardi Kha confined to the 
Bhagirathi-Ganges delta. Eventually, by a treaty 
between Aliwardi Khan and Raghuji Bhonslé of 
Nagpur -it was-arranged shat the Newab will pay to 
the Warathas the Chautk of the thrée ‘provinces of 
`‘Bongaf, Bikar and Orissa, that the Nawab will nomi- 
mate a -Governor of ‘Orissa who will pay its entire 
evenue to the Haonslé and that henceforth the 
Mavrathes willmot invede Bengal any mere for which the 
Nawab will pay them 12 lacs- of Rupees per annum. 

‘The remaintug chapters eal with Maratha rule 
in Grissa followed by the British congnest and 
administration. There is a specially interesting 
chapter on medieval aréhitecture of which the earliest 
examples belong to the seventh century. The value 
of the chapter is enhanced by the excellent plates 
illustrating it. There is also a chapter on plastic art 
similarly illustrated. Much original matter is given 
im the three appendiecs to the work, specially those 
dealing with the Maratha eonquest of Sambalpur and 
‘Rajput origins in Orissa. 

Whe publisher deserves congratulation on the pains 
he -has taken in bringing to light such a comprehen- 
sive work on the basis of the papers left to him by 
“the lamented author. We hope his paigs will be 
amply zeyvarded by an appreciative publie and speci- 
ally by thy people of Orissa with thei national self- 
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wonsiousness roused on the eve of their establishment 
in a province of-their own. 


RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN POWER IN 
INDIA: By the late Major B, D. Basu, I M. S. 
(Second Edition, published by R. Chatterjee, Caleutia, 
1931, pp. Price ks. 15). 


We welcome the second edition of this epoch- 
making work dealing with the history of the British- 
dominion in India on the basis of original sources 
throwing light on many an obscure aspect of that: 
history. The second edition is enriched with four 
maps of India in 1760, 1784, 1805 and 1857, and.120 
illustrations, all of which are possessed of considerable 
historical interest, together with a full index, whick 
considerably adds to its value as a book of reference. 
it is a matter of extreme regret that the 
talented author of this erudite work did not live 
to see the publication of its second edition. There 
is hardly any individual Indian to whom Indian 
scholarship owes so much in the numerous publica- 
tions of the Panini office, associated with him and 
his equally learned elder brother, Rai Bahadur Sris 
Chandra Basu. In the early stage of their literary 
activities, these two brothers devoted themselves to 
the resuscitation of ancient Hindu literature by 
publishing its classical texts on select subjects, 
Philosophy, Law, Grammar, Polity and the Puranas. 
It was left to the younger brother, Major B. D. Basu 
to strike out a new line and apply his spirit of 
research to modern fields of enquiry. The two most. 
monumental works of this description are the Indian 
Medicinal Plants and the present work in which the 
facts and events of British history in India are viewed 
from an impartial though strictly and uncompromisingly 
national point of view which is likely to be lost in 
the usual citations of original sources marking the 
many historical works written from the purely British 
imperialistic point of view. For instance, the other- 
wise deservedly popular work of Prof. Ramsay Muir 
on the Making of British India based on select 
charters and documents which now holds the field in 
the indian Universities is Conspicuous -by the 
omission from it of those documents which Major 
Basu is at pains to bring to light in order to present 
the other side of the picture. It must be frankly 
admitted that British history in India has had a 
chequered career through a maze of facts, events, and 
measures, some of which have roused the keenest 
controversy both in India and England, and this from 
the time of Clive to that of the Sepoy Mutiny and 
after. Major Basu’s monumental work, which is so 
profusely documented throughout, supplies a much 
needed corrective to the study of British Indian bis- 
tory on orthodox British lines, which is not based on 
a complete view of all the sources that are available. 
It is remarkable not merely for its matter, but also 
for the manner of its presentation, which lets the 
sources tell their own tale and the facts speak for 
themselves, undisturbed by the subjective intrusions 
of the author. For the growing number of' students 
at the Universities who are going in for researches in 
topics Of British Indian history, this work is a size 
gua mon and gives the best possible foundation and 
backgeound for such specialized studies. Along with 
the awor, the publisher Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, 
deserves every congratulation for undertaking, with 
so muce labour, the second edition of this 
valueble work, out of loyalty to the revered memory 
of the author, with whom he was bound jin ties 
of elosest imfimacy, born of devotion to a common 


ky 


jotsnika—an authoritative 
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cause, The get-up of the book is worthy of its 
contents. 
RADHA KUMUD MOOKERJI 


. THE SNAKE POISON: By P. Rama Kurup, 
B.A., L1. Published from the Mangalodayam Press, 
Trichur. 133 pp. Price Re 1. 

This mal book deals with the life-history of 
‘snakes in general, symptoms of snake-poisoning, and 
‘the treatment of poisoning by the different varieties 
‘of snakes. The author of this volume has taken 
book in Malayalam 
Janguage—as his text. In addition to the snake- 
‘poisons, it also contains information about rat-poison, 
and poisons of scorpions, spiders, mongoose, cat, etc. 
We have pleasure in bringing this book to the 
notice of those who are interested in toxicology. 


ARUNKUMAR MUKHERSI 


THE HEART OF HINDUISM: By Sir s. 
Radhakrishnan. G.A. Natesan and Co., Madras. R. 1. 

Six of the illuminating discourses, vix., The Heart 
of Hinduism (The Hibbert Journal), The Hindu 
Dharma (The International Journal of Lthies), Islam 
and Indian Thought (The Indian Review), Mindu 
Dharma and Christian Doctrine (The Madras 
Christian College Magaxine), Buddhism (The Prabuddha 
Bharata), and Indian Philosophy (Reprint from the 
‘Professor's Indian Philosophy) of Prof. Radha- 


‘krishnan which were previously published .in 
‘periodicals and the book mentione above are 
presented. here by Messrs. G.A. Natesan & Co., 


with an introduction on the life and works of 
the Professor by Dr. J. K. Majumdar, M.a. (Oxon). 
The papers are - thoughtful and inspirimg, as everyone 
knows Prof. Radhakrishnan’s discourses are, and the 
presentation of the subjects by their writer is inimitable 
in lucidity and vigour. The writer is one of those 


rare spirits who have made Hindu philosophy 
understandable to Western readers. We wish 
the volume had looked 


get-up. 


CHINA IN REVQLT: 8. K. Vidyarthi. Published 
by V. B. Karnik for The Vanguard Publishing Co., 
4], Hanumann Terraces, Lemington Road, Bombay. 


After a lapse of two years China has again become 
the centre of political attraction of the world. The 
appearance of the book, China in Revoli by &. K. 
Vidyarthi at this hour is therefore particularly oppor- 
tune. It throws a flood of light on the current events 
and enables the students of contemporary Chinese 
history to understand without prejudice the social 
and political character of the conflagration in the 
Far East. Ea 

Mr. Vidyarthi has done great service by bringing 
before the publie the salient facts aLout the burning 
social and political problems tormenting modern China, 
behind the reactionary Chinese wall of the Kuo Mintang 
and the cunning and hypocritical imperialist censorship 
and net-work. of ‘lies evi “sympathies.” The awaken- 
ing and the birth of the Chinese National Army, and 
the revolt and the heroic struggle of tbe Chinese coolie 
against the latest engines of destruction and warfare of 
the champions of imperialism had unnerved the placid 
calculation, —frustrating the doctrine of up-to-date 
gradualism. Mr. Vidyarthi, conscious of, the potent 
factors and driving force of this historic tidal wave, 
has dispassionately laid bare the connecting threads that 
bind the forces in China. His greatest contribution 
towards a correct understanding of the Chinese situation, 


brought up to the standard of aided initiative. 
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put under the scientific Marxian: «feroseope, has: Been 
his honest criticism of the wrong line of approach: ot the 
Comintern, of the blunders committed: by its adventurous. 
representative Borodin—“the modem Chengiz Khan,” 
and of the subjectively immature charaeter of the political: 
vanguard of the revolution—the ©. P: of China 
He 
mercilessly exposes the great betrayal of the bourgeoisie 
which was enhanced and aided’ by middle-sihss 
vacillation and un-Leninist tactics.. 

Mr. Vidyarthi has astonishingly penetrated into: the 
nature of the revolution, particularlg im. 
China and generally in all economically backward 
colonial countries. He has remarkably drawn out the 
postponed bourgeois revolution, hampered and hindered 
through the intervention of a third factor—the feyeign 
agressors inp an epoch of capitalist decline overlapping 
with a later proletarian revolution. 

Thus, on the basis of‘ inexorable economic: figures, 
social-and political facts voicing the colonial interests 
of the colonial masses, Mr. Vidyarthi has beem able 
to show the way towards the achievement of the great 
task devolved upon them by history. The working 
class through their revolutionary political party has to 
lead the exploited masses to the accomplishment of the 
double historic task of freeing the people from foreign 
bondage and feudalslavery and of laying the foundations 
of a society that will hasten the fall of the largely 
pre-capitalist methods and- eonditions of production. 
This great historic task, he has clearly visualized not as 
a dreamer but as a stern realist, while he has drawn 
the picture of the fastly approaching social order and 
its political instrument, the State. He is the first 
political thinker, who has substantially contributed 
towards the evolution of radical political thought while 
practically ' participating and leading the Chinese 
Revolution. The democratic dictatorship of the masses 
is not therefore the mechanical repetition of a 
phrase but has a stern realty. The reader 
of the book will therefore benefit immensely . to 
get in so concise a form not only the history of the 
rise and dead-lock of the struggle of the Chinese 
masses but also a clear glimpse of the future path, 
the fighters are destined to travel. 


H 
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BULLETINS OF THE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF, LABOUR STATISTICS 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Labour. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington D. C. 

NOS. 511 AND 536. PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
16th AND 1?th ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
April, 1930, pp. (viit +345) and April, ‘19381, pp. 
(vit +353). 50 cents each. 

These contain papers on `practical problems 
connected with workmen’s compensation laws, and 
on various kinds of accidents, the legal and medical 
aspects being specially emphasized. The discussions 
on the papers are also included. 


NO. 514 PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD WAGES 
May, 1930, pp. 209. 35 eents, 


This gives not only details of wages but also 
yaluable statistics with regard to the number of 
persons employed, number of hours worked per week, 
number of persons killed or injured by accidents, ete. 
The folowing average earnings will show how high 
the wages are in U. S. A. compared to India: l 


1 
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Average earning Coal Mining mon er Steel 


Per hour ) ; 
Per day $ 5:50 coe 
Per week wie i $ 3645 


NO. 527. SAFETY CODE FOR THE USE, 
“CARE AND PROTECTION OF ABRASIVE 
WHEELS. December, 1930, Pp. 30. 10 cents. 


For preventing the breakage of wheels, rules are 
Jaid down prescribing specification of wheels, their 
correct mounting, careful operation, proper speed and 
adequate mechanical guards. 


NO, 531. CONSUMERS’ CREDIT AND PRO- 
DUCTIVE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. february 
1931, Pp. viii'+ 150. 25 cents. 


This is an illuminating study of the activities 
and organization of the co-operative societies in 
U. S. A. for the period 1925 to. 1929. The problems 
and difficulties discussed are surprisingly similar to 
those in India, only the resources and the volume 
of business are much greater. Thus the most thriving 
section is the credit union whereas productive 
societies are languishing. A valuable feature of the 
bulletin is a compendium of the laws relating to 
co-operative. societies in the different States. 


NO, 534. LABOUR CONDITIONS IN HAWAT 
- 1929-30. Mareh,'1981., Pp iv+129. 45 cents. 


This contains a review of the economic and 
social conditions in the islands together with the 
hours of work and earnings in different: industries, 
sugar and pine-apple industries being exhaustively 
dealt with. 


NO. 538. PROCEEDINGS OF THE 17th AND 
18th ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC EM- 
oo SERVICES. May, 1981. Pp. ix+ 212. 
33 cents. 


This ‘bulletin contains papers on theoretical and 
practical aspects of public employment services and 
discussions thereon. 


NO. 542. REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS. 
May, 1931. Pp. 31. 10 cents. 


Tt is mainly concerned with the need of a suit- 
. able index of productivity and the construction o 


an index of employment national in scope. ' 


NO. 544. UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PLANS 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
July, 1931. Pp. 385. 50 cents. 


This is a valuable report. The first part gives 
details of plans of three different kinds, those originat- 
ed by companies, those established mutually by trade 
unions and employers and those maintained by labour 
organizations themselves. The second part.is specially 
useful. It gives a carefully compiled compendium 
of the organization and operation of unemployment 
insurance schemes in fifteen foreign countries. 


NO. 5138. WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN THE TRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY (1929). 
April, 1980. Pp. iv +201, 30 cents. 

NO. 516. HOURS AND EARNINGS OF BITU- 
Lape COAL MINING (1929). May, 1930. Pp. 63. 
15 eénts, | 

NO. 533. WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN WOOLLEN AND WORSTED GOODS MAND- 
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FACTURING (1910-30). February, 1981. Pp. 46. 


0 cents. 


NO. 535. WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN THE SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING 
INDUSTRY (1929). Merch, 1931. Pp. 122. 20 cents. 


NO. 587. WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
IN THE DYEING AND FINISHING TEXTILES 
- (19380). June, 1931. Pp. 30. 10 cents. 


These five bulletins give detailed statistics relating 
to the number of establishments in each industry, the 
number of persons employed, the average number of 
hours of work per week, the average earnings per 
hour or per week and similar other figures wherever 
available. Classified data are also given as also the 
values and volumes of production, | 

H. SINNA 


FRENCH 


BERGSON ET LE VEDANTA: By P. S. Basu, 
M. A. (Cal), Ph. D. (Prague) Tnterairre Nouvelle, 
Montpellier. 

. This book contains the following sections: (1) 
Brief summary of Indian Philosophy, (2) Philosophy 
of the Upanisads, (3) The Heretical systems, (4) 
The Carvaka doctrine, (5) The Jaina doctrine, (6) 
The Buddhist Philosophy, (7) The Nyaya system, 
(8) The. Yoga system, 9) The Purva Mimansa 
system, (10) The Vedanta. In all these sections, Mr. 
Basu gives a general survey of Indian philosophy 
based almost wholly upon Prof. Radhakrishnan’s 
Indian Philosophy. To the constructive part of his 
thesis he devotes about 80 pages and this again is 
divided into three chapters: (1) The statement of the 
philosophical problem; (2) The method of approach; 
(3) The doctrines of Bergson and the Vedanta, The 
writer holds that Bergson’s main problem is the 
problem of freedom and that he has sought to give a 
reply by analysing the ultimate nature of our life 
and thought. Bergson, according to the author, 
searched and discovered the idea -of the active and 
the free personality which expresses itself in its own 
original nature unfettered by mental and physical 
conditions. The author admits that the conflict 
between determinism and freedom did not appear in 
such an explicit form in the Vedanta, but the problem 
in the Vedanta is limited to the affirmation of a free 
and conscious personality unconditioned by matter 
and mind. The object of the Vedanta is to remove 
all misconceptions regarding the realization of the 
fundamental oneness of the self. The author then 
follows Bergson in demonstrating the incapabuity of the 
intellect in realizing the nature of the elan vital which 
can be apprehended by mystic intuition. Sankara _ 
also distinguishes between a superior (based on the 
experiences of the Upanisads) knowledge and inferior 
(based on the Vedas and the sciences) knowledge. 
Sankara does not give any reply as to why avidya 
can condition the Brahman but he asserts that it is 
the pure consciousness, which is identical with the 
self and which can only be realized by the mystic 
experience of the Upanisads, that is to be regarded 
as the ultimate reality. According to Bergson 
consciousness is different from matter, the former 
being indivisible and continuous and the latter atomic. 
The Vedanta also admits the same from the testimony 
of the Upanisadice experience and of deep dreamless 
sleep. According to Bergson consciousness is not the 
product of matter, bub the latter is produced for 
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giving a field to the activity of the self. The Vedanta 
also holds that matter is different from the self. 
According to Bergson matter and spirit manifest 
themselves in two lines of evolution, and according to 
the Vedanta also the Brahman by its creative activity 
ae produced the world as the maya product just as 
the eian vital has produced the mental. and the 
physical. In Bergson the creation is an expression of 
joy and in the Vedanta also the world has been 
produced out of joy. Thus both in method and in 
docirine Bergson and Vedanta followed the same 
path, vzx., the affirmation ‘of the unconditioned consci- 
ousness through mystic experience. So far as I can 
Judge such comparisons are largely ineffectual as they 
misrepresent the main emphasis of the two systems 
which is of supreme importance in philosophy. The 
tendency to emphasize casual similarities without due 
regard to essential differences has been the source of 
many misconceptions regarding the proper comprehen- 
sion of philosophical systems. The conception of 
elan vial as pure activity which has produced the 
world by its conflict with its limitations is entirely 
different from the conception of the static Brahman 
with its incomprehensible association with avidya. ' 


RAJA YOGA: French translation of the English 
work of the same name by Swamt Vivekananda with 
an wntroduction by Professor Patriek Geddes, Paris, 
Les editions Adyar. 


Raja Yoga is a popular presentation of some of 
‘the notable features of the system of Yoga described 
by Patanjali in his Yoya Sutra. It does not take any 
notice of the philosophical and psychological back- 
ground of Yoga but treats only of breath control 
and the different stages of meditation. The transla- 
tion seems to be fairly good. 


_ INITIATIONS LAMAIQUES : By Alexander David 
Neeti, Les Editions Adyar, Paris. 


_it treats of Tibetan mysticism, the nature of the 
spiritual guide, the choice of the teacher, instruction, 
the different kinds of initiation and their object, the 
growth of the mystic doctrine, the, different signifi- 
cations of the mystic formulae “Om mani padme 
hum,” the gymnastic of respiration, spiritual medita- 
tion, contemplation of the sun and the sky, the 
Hinayana and the Mahayana, and the different types 
of morality. It does not contain anything that is 
philosophical but is an interesting book which gives 
some of the particulars of Tibetan initiation in a 
rather random manner. Its chief value consists in 
the fact that it deals with certain practices (which are 
little known to people in general) from ‘first-hand 
experience. The book would have been very much 
better if the author had any insight into or the 
requisite study of Buddhism. 2) } 

S. N. Das-Guera 


PORTUGUESE 
ORIENTE PORTUGUES: Nova Goa, 1931. 


This is a review published by the Archelogical 
Department of Portuguese India, containing interesting 
accounts of work done in the matter of exploration 
of records and relies of the past. It has for its 
motto the beautiful lines from the Lusiad which are 
‘translated into English as follows: l 

Thou dost not bid me tell a foreign story, 
Thou biddest me to praise my people’s glory. 
The enterprise is thus backed by an appeal to 
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patriotism which may well find an echo in our hearts. 
His Excellency the Governor-General of Portuguese 
India. Craveiro Lopes was kind enough ta extend 
his patronage to the work. There are four articles: 
the first is on the old capitals of Goa and has been 
written by Professor Pissurlencar; the second is 
“Churches, Convents and Chapels in the old city 
of Goa” by Ricardo Micael Teles ; the third, “Goa in 
1777—an attempt at reconstruction,” is by Captam 
A. Deldugque da Costa,—and is preceded by an 
interesting plan of the city in 1831, just a century 
ego; and the fourth is “The capitals of Portuguese 
India” by A.B. de Braganca Pereira, the distinguished 
President of the Department, who gives an account 
of Old Goa and New, profusely quoting various 
impressions recorded by many visitors, beginning with 
Linschot (1583) and coming up to the {Sth century. 
This last article is admirably set off by very 
well-looking photos of the Mandovi, the Port of 
Mecrmagao (repeated twice evidentiy by mistake), 
the palace of Cabo, the Council Tall in Panjim, the 
church of Panjim, the Municipal Hall. in Ilhas, the 
Republican avenue in New Goa, ete. We do not 
know why a photograph of His Excellency the 


. Governor-General is also printed here, we hope His 


Excellency has not yet been 
antiquarian interest, except his sponsorship of the 
idea on 10th October, 1831. Anyway, the accounts 
are both instructive and well-expressed, having been 
printed beautifully, and we echo the words of the 
poet Ribeiro, as we see in our mind’s eye the past 
glory of Portuguese India,—“An immense glory 
sleeps !” “Imensa gloria dorme !” 

PRIYARANJAN BEN 


made an object of 
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THE MAHABHARATA (Southern Recension.) 
Critically edited by P. P, S. Sasiri, B, A. (Oxon) M. A., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras, 
Editor, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
an the Tanjore Palace Labrary. Vol. R—Adi Parvan 
Part I. Published by V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu and 
Sons, .292, Esplanade, Madras. 


The second volume of this work has appeared in 
close succession to the first. (reviewed in the Modern 
Review for January, 1932) and completes the first book— 
the Adiparvan, The commendable rapidity with 
which the two volumes, covering about fifseen hundred 
pages, have been published seems to augur a bright 
future for the work. 

There is nothing new of note in this volume save 
the introduction in which several points of -highly 
controversial nature are found to have been raised. 
These are with respect to the relative antiquity and 
authenticity of the different recensions of the Maha- 
bharata; the extent and stages of dévelopment of 
the test of the work, ete. The Southern Recension 
was the only recension available before the 10th 
century A. D. (p. vi). The text of the Mahabharata, 
as we have it now, according to Suta’s final narration 
was substantialty the same as was originally composec 
by Vyasa, the differences, though only slight, being 
the additional connecting links supphed within the 
Adiparvan itself (p. xili)—these are some of the 
most important theories that Mr. Sastri has sought 
to propound. | 

“ft must, however, be confessed that the conclusions 
of the learned editor appear to have been a little hasty 
and premature. They require to be substantiated 
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before they can claim acceptance, by more definite and 
conclusive evidence than has actually been adduced. 
CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


GUJARATI 


PICKETING NO PRABHAV: By (Lallubhar 
Bhimbhat Desai, Retired Revenue Officer, Sirohi Siate, 
Printed ai the Lohana Mitra Printing Press, Baroda. 
Paper Cover: pp. 81. Price Annas Six (1931). 


Four ladies, belonging to the best families of the 
Hindu, Musalman and Parsi inhabitants of Bombay, 
took to picketing a liquor shop in what is called 
the White Lane—street of prostitutes of Bombay, 
They did their work so well that the owner of the 
shop closed his business, and a wealthy prostitute 
became converted to their creed and joined their 
band. The story is graphically told, and furnishes 
one of the best instances of woman’s beneficial work 
on this side of India. 


BAL DARSHAN: By Premyogt of the New Era 
School, Bombay. Printed at the Borsad Printing Press, 
Thick Cardboard, Pp. 60. Price Annas Eight (1931). 


The writer has studied the infant and juvenile 
mind fora long time, and has given the result of 
that study in this book. He tells parents and 
teachers how to behave with children, and draw out 
their good qualities, and correct their defects. 
He also advocates co-sducation as a corrective to 
erring children. i 


FANSI (THE GALLOWS): By Pinakin Trivedi, 
Printed at the Vasant Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper Cover: pp. 80. Price Annas Four (1931). 
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This is a translation inté Gujarati frdii. the 


Hindi version of Vietor Hugos Sentenced to 
Death. The original depicts the mental state, 


perturbations, fancies and fears of one under sentence 
of death : the translation brings them out very well. 


JALIM JALLAD: By Ambalal N. Shah. Printed 
at the Khadayta Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Paper 
Cover pp. 69. Price Annas Twelve (1930). 


This play is written with a view to showing how 
Indians have been dazzled by the lustre and flashes 
of the West into imitating it to their prejudice, Mr. 
Chapsy V. Udeshi of Calcutta thus sums up the 
merits and demerits of the performance: “The pict 
is unfortunately not so vigorous as it should be and 
therefore no other character except Jnananand has 

gen drawn in a manner which could impress: --- 

In spite of these drawbacks, as the play has heen 
written with an inner object, it should be read by 
every Indian of the present day.” We are afraid 
one cannot go further than this. 


ASHA NI IMARAT: By  Chapsy 
Printed at the Gurjar Prabhat Press, ‘Calcutta, 
Cardboard. Pp. 131, Price Annas Twelve (1931). 


As the able editor of the Navchetan, a monthly 
published at Calcutta, Mr. Udeshi is weil known to 
Gujaratis. He has essayed novel writing successfully, 
Rajput chivalry having specially appealed to his 
finer feelings. The present short novel also is one 
in that direction. In it he has tried to read the 
heart and inner workings of the mind of a Rajput 
woman (Anupa) We find that this work is in every 


F. Udeshi, 
Thiel 
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By DHIRENDRA N. ROY, Ph. pv. 


way in keeping with its two predecessors. 
K. M. J. 
University of the Philippines 
will discover the truth that from Asia's 


HERE seems to be but little divergence of 

f opinion that Asia bears the nucleus of 

all the world’s civilizations. The tree that 

has its roots in some land may grow into 

a gigantic stature overshadowing other lands, 

where its mumerous branches shine in an exuber- 

ance of life ; but it will bea fatal blow to it 

if due regard for safety be not bestowed upon 

the land of its birth, If the dawn of human 

history begins, by common consent, in Asia 

_and tf history has its all-pervasive influence 
upon the succeeding time, it is impossible to 
conceive of our world’s future apart from its 
‘bearing upon Asia. It will be a sad mistake 
on the part of the West, if it conspires to 
strangulate the source of inspiration, which 

has been oozing out imperceptibly.into the vein 

of the Western civilization and preserving its 
vitality through all its dire moments, from the 

rude analogy of Darwinism laying axe to all 

our reverence for the past. The youthful West, 

proud of its superfluities of life, may fail to 

notice the under-current that supplies a kind of 

elixir for moral and spiritual health, but wisdom 


inexhaustible fountain flows that which keeps 
erect the structure of all institutions humanity 
has designed. 
The Western vanity may deceive’ itself by 
relegating such ideas to Oriental imagination, 
but vanity is not the whole of the West, nor 
even the most important arbiter of the facts of the 
world. The West, in spite of itself, has produced 
men of impartial judgment,—men who have been 
able to extricate themselves from the grip of 
the narrow egotism of race and geography, who 
nave not felt shy to bare open the historical 


facts which reveal the causal relation of the 
Occidental culture and civilization to the 
Orient. f 


It is unfortunate that the world had to lose 
the great library of ancient Alexandria ; for, 
it might have shown beyond all possible contro- 
versy, the most intimate relationships between 
the East and the West. Asia carrying behind 
its back the wisdom of so many a thousand 
years, could not be so self-conscious as to blow 
its own trumpet throughout the world. It could 
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not possibly make a record of how it helped 
other countries to acquire the various factors of 
civilization. So the vast mass of ancient litera- 
ture which Asia preserves in the centres of its 


civilizations, both living and dead, tells us but 
little of what it gave to the West. But the 
history of the West gives us the clue, and the 


impartial mind delves out the truth, Such ancient 
writers of the West as Pliny, Strabo, Herodotus, 
Porphyry, Ptolemy, 'Megasthenes, Plutarch and 
the like gave us a good many precious hints 
by depicting the facts of Asia’s relation with 
ancient Greece and Rome—the two countries 
which admittedly formed the cradle of the most 
important elements of Western civilization. 

In recalling some historical facts adduced 
by Western scholars, to maintain the relation 
of the Western civilization to Asia, I should 
like to confine myself to only those peoples of 
Asia who still proudly represent their ancient 
civilizations.’ These are the peoples who have 
pretty good reasons to be proud of and be faithful 
to their own cultures and traditions. By these 
peoples I mean those who represent the three 
distinct civilizations, —indian, Chinese, and 
Muhammadan. Of these the first two are un- 
questionably the oldest, while the Muhammadan 
civilization is comparatively very young. These 


three civilizations are the living forces that may | 


fairly represent what we generally understand 
by the East. The unfortunate misunderstanding 
that is going on between the Kast and the West 
refers most particularly to the peoples represent- 
ing these three civilizations. 

The civilizations of India and China are the 
natural products of the lands, although China 
may be said to have acquired and assimilated 
Buddhism into its own distinct culture. They 
did not seek to build themselves upon the graye 
of any other civilization and consequently’ they 
did not grow with any aggressive principle. 
They have seen the birth and death of many 
civilizations from outside and have successfully 
stood the ravages of time. They refined them- 
selves with the wisdom of ages. Consequently, 
they did not cause misunderstanding to any. 
They sought adjustment, not destruction. Islam 
arose and invaded China and India. China has 
found adjustment with it, and India has almost 
found it. Now the West is in the East and 
is causing so much misunderstanding to all the 
three: India, China, and Islam. 


Can the Western civilization be adjusted to 
these three civilizations of the East? Probably 
it can, if it so desires. But it is so destructively 
aggressive. With Islam, India and China have 
cultural fellowship; but with the West, they are 
almost at a loss as to what to do. It is not 
fellowship but superiority which the West wants 
to establish. It wants not to adjust but to 
impose; which means for them gradually vanish- 
ing out of existence, for all imposition is 
destructive. Can the East allow it? ‘Will it be 


‘aggressiveness ? 
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good for the world if the refinement of life which 
India and China have, through countless ages, 
upheld, be wiped out of existence and the almost 
forgotten roughness which they have learnt te 
condemn, be roused and goaded into its primitive 
Vanity may spout forth 
habitual gibes, but sanity will come out with a 
positive ‘no.’ 

There lies the hope. The wisdom of the West 
is not quite indifferent to the awful recklessness 
of what is passing for Western civilization. 
Many Western scholars have sought to assimilate 
the spirit of the Oriental civilizations and 
interpret it to their own people in the language 
which théy would understand. Thanks to- the 
works of many unprejudiced historians of the 
West, there is now an increasing hope of 


‘working towards a good understanding. . Probably 


the great enthusiasts of the Western civilization 
will begin to understand the East when they see 
that the fundamentals of their ‘great’ civilization 
have their source in the very civilizations which 
they would like to destroy. Probably they will 
begin to perceive that if ancient Greece and 
Rome have been their pride because they have 
received their’ civilization from them, then they 
should be more proud of those civilizations from 
which Greece and Rome received theirs. And 
what is more significant is that while the Greek 
and Roman civilizations are now dead, those 
very Oriental civilizations are still alive and 
holding their heads erect. with all the wisdorn of 
time and experience. Do not the Oriental people 
deserve all the more consideration for the fact 
that unlike the Greeks and the Romans they 
have successfully saved their civilizations for 
the benefit of mankind? 


But all this may be regarded as a mere dogmatic 
assertion if I do not even touch upon a few 
salient facts which go to prove the relation of 
the Western civilization to the living civilizations 
of the East. 


That India sought to inspire the Western life” 


from the earliest time may be easily gleaned 
from the fact that the West had always main- 
tained an idealistic vision of India, It was 
a, vision that tempted the 
Alexander to get India, that made Columbus so 
adventurous, and that led Schlegel to call her: 
“supremely romantic” and Hegel to describe her 
as “a fairy land,’ “an enchanted world.” Sir 
William Jones and Wilson, two earnest students 
of Indian culture, admit with many other scholars 

that “the mythologies of Greece and Rome were 
derived from India.” Professor Garbe of the. 
University of Tübingen maintains,—and Pro-~ 
fessor Ueberweg agrees with him, that the infiu- 
ence of India upon the Grecian world of thought 
through the medium of Persia “must unquestion- 

ably be granted.” According to him, Heraclitus 

was influenced by Indian thought, the source of 

the philosophy of the ancient Eleatics was in 

the Indian Upanishads, and the early Greek 





power-intoxicated _ 


ils ` 


_ 
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7 indebted to the Sankhya 
philosophy. Seberman, Schroeder, Sir William 
Jones and Colebrooke are with Professor Garbe 
in being absolutely certain that Pythagoras was 
the fruit of Indian philosophy and science. This 
Pythagoras again has, as Rémy de Gourmont 
admits, “civilized the shores of the Mediterranean.” 
Sir William Jones finds some distinct relation of 
the Indian Nyaya system with the Greek 
Peripatetic, the Vaiseshika with the Ionic, the 
two Mimamsas with the Platonic, Sankbya 
with the Italice and the Patanjala with the 
Stoic. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire and Roer trace 
Platonic philosophy to the Sankhya system. 
Lassen admits Indian influence, especially of the 
Sankhya doctrines, upon Christian Gnosticism 
and Neo-Platonism. It has been said that 
Plotinus and his disciple Porphyry were faithful 
followers of the Sankhya philosophy. The influ- 
ence of Buddhism upon the later West is now 
an established fact. Arthur Lillie agrees with 
Léon de Rosney that primitive Christianity had 
its source in India. Ludwig Buchner is absolutely 
certain of “the close relationship, in form and 
contents,” of Buddhism and Christianity. Emile 
Bournout holds that “the Indian origin of Christia- 
nity is no longer contested.’ Arthur Lillie has 
given, in his illuminating book, India and 
Prinutwe Christianity, many passages from the 
Bible that seem to be almost literal translations 
of passages from the Buddhistic literature. 


Nox was the influence of the Indian civilization 
confned only to the field of philosophy and 
religion of the West. The mind of ancient India 
was quite free to fly in all directions upon the 
widest wings of reflective imagination causing 
thereby a marvellous unfolding of human 
faculties which fervently sought to explore all 
possible avenues of knowledge. While not all 
these branches of knowledge might have reached 
the West to help it to build up its culture system, 
it is difficult to be exact as to what aspect of 
Western culture was absolutely free from Indian 
‘influence, inasmuch as the Indian civilization 
reached the West at first through Persia and 
Phoenicia and later through the Arabs. It seems, 
however, quite certain that India’s contribution 
to Western science, particularly mathematics, 
chemistry, and medicine, till the coming of the 
Renaissance was no less important than the 
influence of her philosophy and religion. 

The works of such great’ scientists of old as 
Aryabhatta, Brahmagupta, and Bhaskayacharya 
were admittedly of inestimable value to the entire 
world of science. Indeed Aryabhatta (476-550) 
„vas the first to maintain “that the earth had the 
form of a sphere, and revolved upon its axis. He 
also seems to have been the first who correctly 
accounted for the phenomena of solar and lunar 
eclipses, and consequently must have known and 
taught that the moon revolved round the earth 
and the latter round the sun. His advanced 
ideas of the cosmos, though totally unknown in 


68-8 


physiologers were 
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Europe in his day and for many centuries 
afterwards, were accepted without question among 
the educated classes in India and Arabia, and 
probably in China......A thousand years later, 
when the same beliefs were expressed by Coperni- 
cus, they were received with horror, because they 
were considered to be in opposition to the 
teachings of the Christian scriptures”’* The 
Hindu origin of the numerals is now a universally 
recognized fact. It was Brahmagupta (598-660) 
who first used these numerals which are known 
to have their origin in “the old Sanskrit 
alphabetical forms, being the first (or other) letters 
of the words one, two, three, etc. in that language. 
... What is important, however, is, that with this 
almost forgotton Hindu, the idea seems to have 
originated to adopt symbols for the words of the 
numbers from one to nine, to add the zero 
symbol, and finally to give all position value, by 
which without the use of any more symbols, any 
numerical quantity im whole numbers up to 
infinity could be expressed with ease. As a 
conception it yanks in importance with 
the invention of the wheel in mechanics,” 
In appreciation of this mathematical invention the 
illustrious scientist Laplace remarked: “It is from 
the Indians that there has come to us the ingenious 
method of expressing all numbers, in ten characters, 


. by giving them, at the same time,-an absolute and 


a place value; an idea fine and important, 
which appears indeed so simple, that for this 
very reason we do not sufficiently recognize 
its merit. ... How difficult it was to invent such 
a method one can infer from the fact that it 
escaped the genius of Archimedes and of 
Appolonius of Perga, ‘two of the greatest men of 
antiquity.”§ Bhaskaracharya (1114 a.D.) was the 
inventor of the decimal form of the fraction 
which the Arabian scientists took to Europe and 
was first used in 1612 by Stevin. Referring to 
the science of algebra Hankel says: “Indeed, if 
one understands by algebra the application of 
arithmetical operations to composite magnitudes 
of all kinds, whether they be rational or 
irrational number or space magnitudes, then the 
learned Brahmins of Hindustan are the true 
inventors of algebra.” The Rasayana Shastra 
(chemical science) of ancient India was similarly 
introduced into Europe by the Arabs. Referring 
to Hindu medical science, Weber says in 
his History of Indian Lnterature, “The number 
of medical works and authors is extraordinarily 
large, ... The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most 
respectable. Many of the statements on dietetics 
and on the origin and diagnosis of diseases 
bespeak a very. keen observation. ĮIn surgery, 
too, the Indians seem to have attained a special 
proficiency, and in this department European 





* Theo F. Van Wagenen, Beacon Lights of Seience: 


J924, p. 41. 


t Ibid, p. 42. i 
$ Haposition du de systeme du monde. p. 376. 
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surgeons might perhaps even at the present day 
still learn something from them as indeed they 


have already borrowed from them the operation 


of rhinoplasty. ... The influence ... of Hindu 
medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries 
of the Hijra was one of the very highest 
significance, and the Khalifs of Bagdad caused 
a considerable number of works upon the 
subject to be translated. Now, as Arabian 
medicine constituted the chief authority and 
guiding principle of European physicians down 
to the seventeenth century, it directly follows— 
just as in the case of astronomy-—that the 
Indians must have been held in high esteem 
by these latter and indeed Charaka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna 
(Ibn Sina), Rhazes (Al Rasi), and Serapion 
(Ibn Serabi)” The Western classical music 
clearly reminds one of the music of India. 
“It is possible,” says Larned, “that the earliest 
attempts at (musical) notation were made by the 
Hindus and Chinese and later transferred to 
Greece.” + | 

It is not necessary, 
to go into the details of 


nor it is possible here, 
all the varied influences 
of Indian civilization over the West. It is 
only recently that India is beginning to be 
known rather closely to the modern West and 
one can rightly hope that this new interest in 
India will gradually reveal many other facts 
regarding her historical achievéments. “Where 
has the art of sculpture,” says Sir Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, “except perhaps in Greece, surpassed 
that which produced the marvellous rock-cut 
monolithic temples at Ellora and Elephanta, or 
the Seven Pagodas at Mamallapuram ? It was 
an Indian, Panini, who by his study of Sanskrit 
is admitted by Max Müller to have given birth 
to the séience of languages. It was an Indian. 
who invented chess, the unquestioned king of 
of games. It was an Indian who first propounded 
the atomic theory a thousand years ago. It was 
an Indian so long ago as 250 B. C. who produced 
the ‘Laws of Manu,’ described by its translator, 
the Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, as ‘one of 
the most remarkable books the literature of the 
world can offer, though the laws are Hindu 
and not ours. Nor in medicine had we 
‘anything to boast -of over our Indian cousins 
when Queen Elizabeth sent ‘her deputation in 
1585 to wait upon ‘Echebar, King of Camboya, 
invincible Emperor’? Their share in the 
development of astronomy is best testified to by 
the great gnomons and erections to tell the 
hour angles and altitudes of the heavenly bodies 
that one sees at Delhi and Benares today. They 


well knew that the value of the Greek 
letter “pie?” was 3.14159."8 From what 
we have just seen, Will Durant, the most 
popular of our present-day philosophical 


# pp. 270-71. a 
+ The New Larned History, Vol. VIL p. 5955. 
§ Labrador Looks at the Orient, 1928, pp. 127-128. 
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writers, is not guilty of exaggeration—and he 
assures us he would substantiate it in his 
forthcoming Story of Civilization, —when he says, 
“that India was the motherland of our race, and 


Sanskrit the mother of Europe’s languages; that. 
she was the mother of our philosophy, mother, - 
of much of our mathematics,. 


through the Arabs, 
mother, through Buddha, of the ideals embodied 


in Christianity, mother through the village 
community, of self-government and democracy. 
Mother India is in many ways the mother of 
Us all” 

China is also a very old civilized country, 
if not the oldest. “Its civilization appears to 
have existed without change from time 


immemorial, and may have existed before that. 


of the Nile valley; and the Egyptian Kings who 
erected the great pyramids may have lived after 
the founders of the Chinese mottoes upon them 


have been discovered in the- ancient Egytian ` 


tombs, in shape, material, 
exactly resembling those made in China at the 
present time; and the great Italian’ antiquary 
of last century, Rosellini, believed them to have 
been imported into Egypt from China by Kings 
who reigned in Egypt about the time of Moses 
or before. ... China and its institutions have 
outlived everything else in the world. Ancient 
Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, Judea, Greece and Rome, have all risen, 
flourished, decayed and died ; but China, probably 
more ancient than any of them has remained 
the same to our day. ... At the time when the 
Egyptian Kings were building their pyramids, 
China had a settled government and a high state 
of civilization, from which, if it has not 
materially advanced, it has not receded. 7+ 
One naturally feels disposed to think 


such an ancient civilization must have its 


and appearance: 


Media, 


that. 


greatness both fundamental and relative. There - 


must be something truly great in its foundation 
or it could not resist time and defy history. 
Nor could it continue its long existence without 
having exerted its influence over others. Some 
writers might try to prove that 
somewhat influenced by 
civilizations, especially Chaldea, but that she 
has been maintaining the foundations of her 
civilization intact for more than forty centuries 
at least goes to prove that the fundamentals of 
her civilization were purely of native origin or 
she would have invariably followed the way of 


some of the ancient 


the dead civilizations. Time will slowly reveal,. 
on the other hand, as it has already done 
to a certain extent, her gifts to the world both 
old and new. During the period of European . 


history which is popularly known as the Age of 
Enlightenment, China was indeed Europes great 
inspiration. “Voltaire and Christian Wolf,” says 


* The Case for India, p. 4. 
i Israel Smith Clare: Labrary of Universal History, 
Vol. II, p. 675. 
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Professor Tonnies of the University of Kiel, 
“both pointed to China in this spirit of admiration, 
while Montesquieu and others emphasized the 
high sociological and historical interest of the 
Celestial Empire. 
followers took up the argument of rationalism, 
which made China appear to be a model of 
‘spiritual and moral government.... What had long 
been despised or pitied as heathen ignorance 
tumed out to contain profound wisdom from 
which Christians had to learn anew, as they had 
‘always learned from Greece and Rome. Thus the 
West turned its eyes back to the East and China 
soon gave it an overwhelming impression of a 
long-settled and at the same time a highly refined 
and rational civilization.” 

Ii we are to put in a nutshell what have been 
universally recognized as Chinas important 
-contributions to the Western civilization, we may 
notice that these have been mainly on the 
practical side of life. The Chinese are by 
nature a very practical people and as such her 
contributions have not been largely along the 
line of India’s. The West has taken such things 
fron China as printing, magnetic needle, gun- 
powder, silk fabrics, china-ware, and porcelain. 
‘The system of civil service examination, assign- 
ment of office for merit and tested capacity, 
‘trade unions and organizations, local responsi- 
bility in municipal administration are also said 
to be the gifts of China. | 

The indebtedness of the Western 
to Islam cannot be overestimated. 
the reputed English author of 
Nations, says, “Europe forgets too rapidly her 
obligations to Arabic science and medicme, 
while it is difficult to exaggerate the stimulus 
imagination received, at the crucial 


civilization 
Nicholson, 


which her 
time of the Renaissance, from Moslem literature 
and art.’ “They (Arabs) merit,” said M. Libri, 
“eternal gratitude for haying been the preservers 
‘of the learning of the Greeks and the Hindus, 
when these people were no longer producing 
anything and Europe was still too ignorant to 
undertake the charge of the precious deposit. 
Efface the Arabs from history and the Renaiss- 
ance of letters will be retarded in Europe by 
several, centuries.” Indeed as soon as the Arabs 
evolved into a powerful civilized people, they 
like the ancient Persians, took.a good deal of 
Hindu science, particularly astronomy, mathematics, 
chemistry and medicine, worked on them exten- 
sively and then carried them in their enriched 
forms to the European people. Had it not been 
for their genuine love of culture most of the 
precious gifts of the ancient Greeks would have 
been lost for ever. It was the noble Moslems who 
carefully preserved the treasures of the Greek 
civilization that was dead and fervently culti- 
vated them in all their flourishing educational 


* p. 129. 


t Quoted in Historians History of the World, 
Vol. VIII, p. 276, 





More recently, Comte and his ` 


The Remalang of 


institutions. And this certainly has a greater 
significance to the West than any other part of 
the world, inasmuch as it still receives, as it has 
always received since the passing of the Dark 
Ages, its best inspirations from Greek sources. 
“While the rest of Europe was, for the most 
part, in intellectual darkness, priest-ridden, and 
under the stifling influences of authority and 
intolerance, the Khaliphate encouraged learning, 
founded important universities and libraries from 
Bagdad to Granada, and did everything possible 
to apply scientific knowledge to the purposes of 
end life, so much so that the crusaders 
were astonished at the magnificence and splendour 
of the civilization with which they were 
confronted.”* The Muhammadan people were- 
considered to be “so superior in knowledge to the 
Christian nations of Europe that many Christians 
of all nations went to be educated in the Arabian 
schools of Cordova.” T 

Europe up to the fifteenth century showed no 
creative enthusiasm in her study of science. 
Those European authors who sought to interest 
themselves in some branch of science from the 
examples of the Moslem savants, were doing no 
better than copying the works of some Arabian 
authors or merely attempting to enlarge upon 
them. The introduction of scientific learning 
from Spain where the Saracens had already 
established their guardianship, was the most 
important condition, if not the sole cause, of 
the historic Revival of Learning. The first step 
towards this movement was marked by the 
translation of Alfergan’s Hlemenis of Astronomy. 
“That famous Spanish rabbi, Aben-hezra (or 
Esdra)... had been a disciple of the Arabs in 
astronomy. He spread his masters’ lessons through- 
out Europe. It was from Albategnius, more 
than from Ptolemy, that Sacrobosco (John of 
Holywood) had drawn the materials for his book 
De Sphera Mundi; it was in Albategnius, too, 
that the commentator on that great astronomer, 
Ragiomontanus (Johann Muller of Königsberg, 
Regious Mons) had- found the first notion of 


tangent. It was from Alhazen’s Twilight 
that the illustrious Kepler took his ideas of 
atmospheric refraction; and it may be that 


Newton himself owes to the’ Arabs, rather than 
to the apple in his orchard at Woolsthorpe, the 
first apparception of the system of the universe ; 
for Muhammed ben Musa (quoted in the Bibliot, 
arab, philosophorum) seems, when writing his 
books on the movement of The Celestial Bodies 
and on The Force of Attraction, to have had an 
inkling of the great law of general harmony.’$ 
Such great Arabian historians of the ninth 
century as Tabari and Masudi, such an eminent 


# H. Buckley, A Skort 
1927, p. 9. 

y+ Israel S. Clare, 
Vol. V., p. 1870. 

$ Historians’ History of the World, 
p. 279. 
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geographer of the fourteenth century as Abulfeda 


were the silent inspireres of the submerged 
intelligence of Europe. Achmets works on 
astronomy, Ben Musa’s algebra, Alhazen’s 


physics, Gebers chemistry, Avicenna’s medicine 
and Averroes’ philosophy—these were all pouring 
ito Europe through Spain to guide her to a 
new vista of life which she, with the solitary 
exception of Greece, was totally ignorant. The 
school of Salerno, the first great medical institu- 
tion in the whole of Europe, to teach higher 
medical science was “the legitimate offspring of 
the Saracens.” Indeed the Saracens were so 
advanced in this science that “the Christian 
princes used, to come to the court of the Khalif 
to be cured of disease.” . 

The influence of Islamic art and architecture 
was no less, significant. There is a famous 
monument’ in the archives of the chapter of 
Toledo, which tells of the Arabic influence on 
modern. music.. The Inte of the Arabs was 
_ taken by the West as model for its stringed 
instruments, while the Arabic Kitara (Spanish 
guitarra) has become the Spanish national instrument 
of music. The famous buildings of Europe seem 


to show a great influence of Muhammadan 
architecture. “Thus,” says Viardot, “I have 
found .the multilobar arch of the Mezquita at 


Cordova in the cloisters of Norwich Cathedral, 
and the delicate colonnette of the Alhambra in 
the church of Notre Dame at Dijon. This re- 


semblance was, then, not merely casual and 
fortuitous; it was general and permanent. 
Nothing further is needed to prove the thesis. 


If Christian and Arab art resembled each other, 
and if one preceded the other, it is evident that 


of the two one was imitated and the other the 
imitator. Was it the Arab art which imitated 


the Christian art? No; for the priority of its 
work is manifest and incontestable; for Europe 
in the Middle Ages, received all its knowledge 
from the Arabs, and must also have received 
from them the only art whose cultivation the law 
of religion permitted.” 

Nor are these all. They were the first to 
teach the West, through Spain, how to cultivate 
rice, sugar, and cotton and how to manufacture 
silk, woollen, cotton, linen, plate and various 
kinds of jewelry. They introduced a good variety 
of Eastern vegetables into Europe and taught 
the people the method of planting them. They 
“instructed the Franks in the art of weaving 
before Charlemagne’s time” and showed them how 
best to make carpets, gold and silver ‘embroidery, 
steel and leather goods. It was the Muhammad- 
ans, who, although they were not the originators 


of paper and clock, first introduced into: Europe. 


the art of manufacturing them in an efficient ' 
manner. Similarly, while they did not invent. 


compass and gun-powder they were the first ‘to 
propagate thei use in Europe. - They invented 
tournaments which were Jater introduced into 
Italy and France. i 
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Meredith Townsend, who wrote his famous 
book, dsia and Europe atter a long study of the 
East and the West, said, “Ihe people of the 
“setting sun” (Europe)... derived from Asia their 
letters, their arithmetic and their knowledge of- 
the way to guide boats out of sight of land... 
The expeditions in which early Asiatics must 
have reached the islands of the south Pacific and 
Ameriéa, and by which early Hindus conquered 
and civilized Java and Bali, and early Malays 
conquered and thenceforth governed Madagascar, 


and early Arabs reached China would have 
seemed to both Greek and Roman absurd 


audacities.”* 

It will, therefore, be quite pertinent to quote 
an American mulatto with a maximum of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, who seemed to have shaken off 
his traditional timidity and become throughly 
candid in expressing what he thought. Thus he 


wrote, “Can you name a single one of the great 
fundamental and intellectual achievements which 
have raised man in the scale of civilization that 


may be credited to the Anglo-Saxon? The art 
of letters, of poetry, of music, of sculpture, , of 
painting, of the drama, of architecture; the 
science of mathematics, of astronomy, of philo- 
sophy, of logic, of physics, of chemistry, the use 
of the metals and the principles of mechanics, 
were all invented or discovered by darker or 
what we call inferior races and nations. We 
have carried many of these to the highest point 
of perfection, but the foundation was laid by 
others. Do you know the only original contri- 
bution to civilization we can claim is what we 
have done in steam and electricity and in making 
implements of war more deadly, and there we 
worked largely on principles which we did not 
discover.’ Why, we did not even orignate the 
religion we use. We are a great race, the greatest 
in the world today, but we ought to remember 
that we are standing on a pile of past races 
and enjoy our position with a little less show of. 
arrogance. We are simply having our term in 
the game, and we were a long time getting to 
it. After all racial supremacy is merely a 
matter of dates in history. The man here who 
belongs to what is, all in all, the greatest race 
the world ever produced is almost ashamed to 
own it. If the Anglo-Saxon is the source of 
everything good and great in human race from 
the beginning, why was not the German forest, 
the birthplace of civilization ?’ 

This is Anglo-Saxon hot blood running in 
the vein of the oppressed. An oriental could not 
express it more plainly. But he knows these 
things ; he reads all such literature supplied by. 
the Western people themselves, and then wonders 
why there could be still so much misunderstand- 
ing. He wonders why all these facts could not 
make the Western enthusiasts give up the 


* pp. 20-21, | 
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fetid activities just a 
their hearts 0 see 


chronic itching for such 
while and think and search 
it they are quite all right. 

For, while the scholars in the West are 
supplying the world with such facts, their family 
folks in the Orient are very busy playing at 
ducks and drakes with the glories of the Orient 
and -the self-respect of the Oriental.people. It 
„is an entirely different West—a very powerful 
one that seems not to have assimilated these 
essential gifts of civilization that make people 
see things from every point of view and con- 
sider more the spirit than the surface appearance. 
It is still working hard to arrogate to itself an 
undisputed permanent authority over the Oriental 
life in all respects—material, moral, cultural, and 
spiritual. It is trymg to expand itself further 
and further that it may sueceed in destroying 
all the cultural individualities of the East. 

The tradition from which it draws inspiration 
does not seem hostile to such spirit. The Greeks, 
notwithstanding all their borrowings, were intoler- 
ant of the contact with the ‘barbarians? The 
Romans followed a principle best expressed by 
Virgil: “Make slaves of all who submit, exter- 
minate all who resist.” The iconoclastic policy 
of the early Christians tolling the funeral bell 
of the splendid Roman civilization is not un- 
known to lovers of history. The treatment meted 
out to an unfortunate race driven from place to 
place, with the alleged sanction of God, has made 
those followers of Jehovah a homeless people 
on earth. Their principal crime jis that they 
choose to preserve their distinct racial individu- 
ality. Children of the land which still rears such 
traditions in its dealings with other lands, cannot 
be expected, unless a higher ideal exerts itself 
over them, to grow a habit of tolerance and 
peaceful adjustment when they come in contact 
with things foreign to what they have grown | to 
love. It seems, therefore, natural that the Western 
people should maintain a supercilious attitude 
towards the different peoples of Asia. What 
deeper truth les behind the scene is not the 
subject of their studies; but how far does it 
conform to their own. Difference is degrading 
and must be done away with. Western civiliza- 
tion is the eternal sun round which the world 
must move; all other civilizations are but petty 
luminaries shining with borrowed light to sing 
the glory of the sun. Either they must admit 
it or make room for those who would. 


With this psychology our Western  civilizers 
begin to live in the East. When they go back to 
their country, their imagination becomes pregnant 
with thoughts, their tongues become extremely 
active, and their pens produce volumes on Asia 
and her people. There is a vast mass of old 
literature describing very vividly the people of 
Asia. So successfully dees this literature cater 
to the native prejudice of the Western people 
that it is carefully preserved in almost all the 
famous libraries of Europe and America. 
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some innocent children of those countries if they 
have read anything about Asia, they will forth- 
with quote charming stanzas from Kipling and 
describe in playful fancy the mud-houses and 
the half-naked snake-charmers and jugglers of 
India. They will talk about the funny Chinese 
queues, the concubines, and the foot-binding 
custom of the Chinese women. They will snarl 
at the ‘big harem’ of the polygamous Muham- 
madan. Ask again if they have read of any- 
thing good in Asia and they will start to describe 
with great curiosity, about the wonderful Fuji 
Yama, the great Everest, the flora and the fauna, 
the coal, gold and oil mines, 

They gather all this from the literature, the 
major portion of which is prepared by the 
Western missionaries. These, missionaries with 
their inexhaustible zeal for “saving the benightect 
children of God,” the poor heathens of China 
and India, make very humiliating caricature of 


all that relates to the non-Christian people. ,L:. z 
have seen that many of these pious enthusiasts, 7 = 


when they first crossed the ocean, entertained 
noble ideas of helping the unfortunate people 
of Asia. But as they joined with their veteran 
colleagues in the field, they became readily 
infected with the usual superiority complex and 
looked with disdainful eyes upon everything 
East. It is ecbvious that they fail to realize the 
view-point of the people, the spirit of their things. 
They keep fascinating records of their experiences 
and when they go home on a ae furlough, 
they simply stupefy the Church audience with 
thrilling incidents alleged to have been witnessed 
by them with their own eyes’ The truth is that 
this class of people who have spread themselves 
at the “call of God”? all over the non-Christian 
world receive their means of subsistence from 
the home-land; unless they satisfy the public by 
showing reasons as io why they think they 
should work among those people, they cannot 
retain their easy profession for Jack of money, 
and it is the amount of money together with 
tbe natural curiosity of seeing the world that 
gives sweetness to the “call of God.” I have 
heard, in many church assemblies in America, 
long lectures by missionaries from India and 
China, in which they described so successfully 
the darker side of the Asiatic life that the people 
appreciated their noble work by contributing 
handsomely to the mission funds. 

The inevitable consequence of such activities 
is that in the West the innocent public, even 
many distinguished scholars find it hard to rid 
themselves of the prejudice against the „Asiatic 
people. From their early childhood they learn 
about nothing but the rotten facts of Asia; and 
when from the missionaries they receive much 
“first hand information” in support of their old 
ideas, their prejudice develops into hatred. What 
are those humiliating immigration laws in 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa, 
barring the ` Asiatic people ineluding their best 
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from the rights of citizenship but an eruption of 
that volcanic hatred pressed on by the organized 
method of missionary work! Is it not too late 
to preach love for those pesple against whom 
the seed of hatred has been carefully sown 
in the well-cultivated soil of the curious 
minds, regularly watered by sensational news 
till it has assumed a demoniac form suppressing 
-all the finer virtues that are necessary for inter- 
national amity ? Religion which brings heaven 
‘on earth seems ready to make hell of it. 

What good ‘does it bring, I wonder, to those 
who spread the weak side of a people or to 
those among whom it is spread ? Those who 
make themselves responsible for propagating the 
‘evils, true or false, of the life of other people, 
: create a mental environment highly detrimental 
z to their own moral and spiritual health. The 
mind by continually dwelling on such an un- 
healthy stuff unconsciously gives free scope to 
“the Jower propensities and renders it very 
‘ifficulé to keep the higher virtues unaffected. 
‘The same may be true of those who gain such 
© knowledge from the former. On the other hand, 
such policy creates suspicion in the mind of 
> those people who are thus spoken of, inasmuch 
-as the things which the- native people entertain 


as harmless, if not good, seem to them to be 
misinterpreted with evil intentions. 
How, again, do those Christian enthusiasts 


take to the profession of attacking and criticizing 
the things of the non-Christian which they do 
not understand because they cannot see them 
with the spirit of the non-Christian ? They 
‘boast of their Christian life and Christian 
principles. Do they’ live Christian lives, follow 
Christian principles ? How can they, then, 
violate one of their professed principles not to 
judge others? “Judge not that ye be not 
judged,” is undoubtedly a noble principle, and 
yet, who on earth have taken upon themselves 
the absolute prerogative of judging everything 
and everybody with an unrelenting intellectualism 
that defies all humble protests and prayers not 
to misunderstand and humiliate! Should they 


‘that old method of forming hasty 
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not think, if they would apply what they call 
their ‘golden principle’ to mankind, that others, 
like them, have equal rights to demand respect 
from them ? Those who do not respect others 
certainly do not deserve to be respected. “Resist 
not evil,” says another principle. Yet, they are 
the people who make evil of the innocent thing 
and then set themselves against it. They do 
not seem to understand that ‘good’ and ‘evil’ 
are relative terms and no absolute criterion is 
universally recognized in the ways of human 
life. They do not feel that of: their own dear 
things what they naively hold as positively good 


may twn out to be quite different in the 
estimation of others if they are allowed full 
freedom to give their opinion. Thus, if one 


by one we consider the so-called Christian 
principles of which they speak with an air of 
superiority, and the kind -of life they actually 
live, we fail to understand what they mean by 
calling them as Christians, Many of them do 
not seem even sensitive enough to the glaring 
inconsistency of their profession and practice. 

Would it not be better, then, to give up 
judgments 
and to adopt a new angle of vision so that the 
East and the West can approach each other 
with a spirit of mutual understanding ? It may 
pave the way of our moral and spiritual excellence 
by discussing and living in the good side of 
life and may make true Christians of the 
missionaries. Then the missionaries will not 
have to grumble against their own people at 
home, for enacting unchristian laws as they 
will slowly learn to remove their old: prejudices, 
be respectful to the peculiarities of other ‘peoples 
and welcome their fellowship for a broader view 
of life The non-Christian East will, on the 
other hand, slowly remove their old suspicion 
and openly receive them to their own secret of 
life. Religion has made, no doubt, a very.. 
unpleasant history, but I believe it is capable 
of achieving good-understanding among all the 
peoples of the world if our life becomes a- 
faithful representation of our belief. 


ERCO 
ESS 


KING CHHATRASAL, CHAMPION OF HINDU INDEPENDENCE, 
AND QUEEN KAMALAVATI, THE DEVOTED WIFE - 
By K. P. JAYASWAL 


HAT large tract of Hindustan which is 
the southern half of Aryavarta, situated 
between the Jamuna and the Bina and 

known in Mughal times. as Bundelkhand, 
and is known now as Central India (with a 
parcel of it now included in the Central 
Provinces), which has managed in all ages to 
remain a strip of Hindu India, both socially 
and politically, was resounding with the name 
of Chhatrasal between the years 1670 and 
1700 a. D. and had become a moral force in 
politics, just as in Western India ‘Shivaji’ 
about the same years became a magic name. 
Both Shivaji and Chbhatrasal between the 
same years stood out for the ideal of Hindu 
independence against the mighty Muhamma- 
dan power which reached its zeni thunder 
their contemporary, the Emperor Aurangzeb. 
Both these Hindus rose from the dust ;_ both 
founded independent Hindu States; both 
defied Aurangzeb; both were inpelled by 
patriotism for Hinduism and both suceceded. 
As between the two, Chhatrasal had a more 
suecessful career. Yet it is strange that the 
name of the one is on the lips of every school 
boy throughout India, while that of the other 
is hardly known beyond Bundelkhand and the 
silent society of historians. Shivaji has been 
rightly raised to the plane of supermen by 
Ranade, while for lack of a Hindu Carlyle 
Chhatrasal has remained uninterpreted. A 
Sanskrit poet has well said that without the 
biographer Valmiki Rama would not have 
occupied his position in popular memory. 
It is also a question of luck. Fame-personality 
owes its life to the accident of the existence 
and the success of the wielders of that 
mighty power called the pen. 

The contemporary political bard of 
Hindustan who linked together Maharastra, 
the field of the fame of Shivaji, and Bundel- 
khand, the theatre of the prowess of Chhatra- 
sal, deseribed them both. Bhushana, who 
summed up before his contemporaries the life- 


story of Shivaji by a line—“If there were no. 
Shivaji, every Hindu would have been forced 
to be a Muhammadan,” “Shivaji na hotyo tau 
sunnati hot. sab-hkt”-—~summed up Chhatrasal 
also in one line : : 


‘Should I admire and praise Shivaji or should I 
tet ™ 
oe 


admire and praise Chhatrasal.’ 


Tt was impossible for him to decide 


between the two heroes, as to who was greater. ~ 


of the two. Nor could any one decide in the* 


matter, for there was unity, not duality ; the tivo 


of the either, conscience was taken, out of 
imprisonment, mind and body were made 
free, the Mughal Bastille of fanaticism and 
oppression was laid low by the assertion of 
the right of man in India. And this was 
achieved by a force which was represented 
by the joint spiritual personality of Shivaji 
and Chhatrasal, though physically they were 
separated by about 1000 miles. Bhushana 
saw the twins in virtue and he could not 
distinguish the two-—the twins were illusion, 
for the underlying energy, the spirit, was the 
indivisible one, the immortal sovereignty of 
the right of independence of human cons- 


cience and human individuality. It was the ' 


represented one and the same spirit, one and ~ 
the same energy, one and the same achieve- .: 


i Jj 


ment—Hinduism stood liberated at the hands = 


ROE 


same foree which liberated France in the - 


end of the eighteenth century, it was the 


same foree which was exhibited in the fourth 
century in the 
was the same foree which is innate in human 
nature and which has been and will be seen 
again and again in every clime and age. 
The Encyclopædia Britannica says : 
“Under Champat and his son Chhatzasal, the 
Bundelas offered a successful resistance to the 
proselytising efforts of Aurangzeb.” 
The contemporary witness Bhushana says : 
AE US ATH Bas wa aE ae, 
IEE fara are AAR HTT | 


Vakataka-~Gupta India, it ` 
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BI VAT aranh ark Az aia, 
Is TATA aT R szaraat i 


“The army divisions with suddenness, 
cover every quarter, the circle of the prestige 
of the son of Champat is swinging. Bhu-. 
shana records: the son of Champat (Chha- 
tvasal) has defeated Mughal Imperialism 
(padshahi) ; not a single man of Mughal 
aristocracy (Umrao) has succeeded in measur- 
ing his sword with Chhatrasal.” 

Yet there is no modern book on the life 
of this great hero. While pictures and statues 
of Shivaji have become'a household furniture, 
the present writer has not succeeded in seeing 
a picture of Chhatrasal. 

The descendants of King Chhatrasal rule 
to-day over several principalities and states: 
We shall be gratified if some painting of 
Chhatragal is offered to the public. There 
was a Bundela school of painting about the 
time, and it is unlikely that no picture of the 
founder of the Bundela States was painted. 

Chhatrasal was born in 1648 A. D. ; 


he was 29 ; in that year a stepped well (ddl) 


at Sangrampur in the district of Damoh is - 
In. 
Samvat 1757 (1699 a. D.) he is described in | 


dated under the rule of Raja Chhatrasal. 


an inscription in aain temple at Kundalpur . 
(Damoh) as. Maharajadhiraja Chhatrasala. 
Chhatrasal died in 1731 a. D.* 

His ‘father Champatrai was a descendant 
of the Bundela House of Orchha. The small 
jagir of Maheba-was allotted to the prede- 
cessors of Champatrai, and.the share of 
Champat, came to. be Rs. 350 a year. The 
income of Chhatrasal’s father was thus ‘1d 
annas a day’ (to quote the words of the histo- 
rian of Damoh, Rai-Bahadur Hiralal). ` 

The Hindi poet Balabhadra, speaking of 
the glory of a self-made man, cites the example 
of Chhatrasal as a moral to his readers :: 

“Reader, mark on the tablet of your heart the 

career of Chhatrasal. Without father, brother, and 
friend, without a single particle of money to begin 
with, without any army, without equipment. with- 
out any paraphernalia, and without the slightest 
; political help from anyone, only by virtue of his 


own courage, Chh: itrasal won back the country and 
raised his majesty.” 





4 1 Rai Bahadur Hirala?s Damoh-dipata, p. 25. 


| that he was his 


he- 
was ruling in Samvat. 1735—1678 a. D. when ` 


A.D), 
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Chhatrasal was an adept in Hindi poetry. 
When he was taunted at his name—-Chhatrasal 
(Wielder of Paramount Sovereignty’), . 

“You are a Paramount Sovereign on the authority 

of your own tongue, without an inch of territory,” 


he replied by a verse of his own composition 


You, Sir, Teacher of Wisdom, forget that the- 
right ‘path is not pride but one to seek the God 
whose emblem is Garuda. He alone gives name 
and easily transmutes his devotee. For did he not 
ari the pauper Sudama into a ruler, and the low- 
born Vidura into a raja, and the hunch-woman into’ 

_a beauty ? Did He not protect’ Draupadi, I say, and 
did He not keep His promise by which He is ‘pound 
to His devotee, e. g., in case of Prahlada, by easily 
destroying (the Miechchha) Hiranakusa ? : 


This solid belief in Vishnu, like that of 
the Gupta empire-builders, this reliance on the 
promise of Vishnu of saving His devotees and 
Dharma, this vision of his own transmutation 
into an agent of the Divine Solution, explains 
the career which ‘was to be of this political — 
Sudama of Bundelkhand, the «eighteenth 
century Hindu Cromwell. Chhatrasal dreamt 
God’s Servant and that 
Vishnu. was to essay rescue of Hinduism 
through his, humble. self. Chhatrasal had to 
fight from the. age of sixteen as an orphan. 

When in his old age the hero was attacked 
by the .huge imperial army (80,000 horse 
along with other arms) under Bangash (1726 
he. wrote a letter ‘in Hindi verse to. 
Bajirao Peshwa, who stood at the time for the 
tradition founded by Shivaji—the protection 
of Hindu dharma or civilization. The senti- 
ment and language of the letter were the 
sentiment and language of the believer in 
Vishnu’s promise to protect His devotee. 
spite of his age, the old lion kept the imperial 
forces at bay and with the reinforcement from | 
the Peshwa turned them into prisoners at 
Jaitpur, where the Mughal army had to buy 
flour at the rate of Rs. 80 a seer. A six months’ 
siege and successful manoeuvres destroyed 
the Mughal army. Chhatrasal saw the fulfil- 
ment of Vishnu’s promise and his righteous 

cause victorious. 


Chhaittrasal had the good fortune of being 
continuously rewarded for his devoted chivalry. 
He was more fortunate than Shivaji, for he 
never agreed to bend his head to Aurangzeb. 
He bent his head to Vishnu alone. 

Chhatrasal ou one side and Aurangzeb 


In.. 
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Cenotaph of Queen Kamalavati, built by King Chhatrasal (about 1700 A.D.) 
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on the other! What a contrast! The 
mightiest monarch of the age was opposed by : 
fly- but a fly inspired with the promise of 
Divine order, a fly who resolved to cover the 
Sun,and with Vishnu’s energy (called courage) 
the fly did succeed. 

Such a wonderful superman enriches 
humanity, adds glory to the name of God and 
to the cause of virtue. 

Yet the superman has no modern 
biographer. What did this servant of God 
do to deserve this oblivion at- the hands of 
his countrymen? Let his countrymen 
answer. 

Great in bravery, Chhatrasal was greater in 
gratitude. He called Bajirao “Peshwa his 
adopted son, who stood by him in the hour 
of need like a true son. He, to carry out to 
its conclusion a word uttered by a true 
Hindu, treated Bajirao as. a son born of his 
loins, for at his death-bed when he was 
dividing his kingdom amongst his sons, he 
gave one part of his kingdom to the son of 
his lips, making three divisions of Bundel- 
khand, two for the sons of his blood and one 
for the son of his word. The latter are the 








A new photograph of the Mausoleum of Emperor Sher Shah, 
Sahasram, built by a Hindu Architect (c. 1550 A, D.) 


districts of Saugar and Damoh, 
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which are 
now in the Central Provinces and the British 
Districts of Bundelkhand now in the United 


Provinces. As Bajirao was the eldest in 
age, he got a little more than his Bundela 
brothers. So true to his word was king 
Chhatrasal—a king amongst heroes. He had 
the virtues of a commoner, a gentleman of 
his word, dividing his self-acquisitions equally 
like a commouer. 

Chhatrasal’s material prosperity was added 
to by his discovery of the diamond mines 
near his seat at Old Panna. He believed in 
an army strong in horse, which alone can 
operate in the Vindhya Hills. The Bundela 
horse of Chhatrasal moved with lightning 
rapidity. His hill-fortresses were made 
impregnable. 

In folklore Chhatrasal’s 
famous than  Chhatrasal. For virtue and 
queenly beauty she is the paragon. Every 
woman from the United Provinces up to Bihar 
and from Gwalior up to Malwa repeats the 
line : 


“Amongst queens the Queen was Kamlapat, “the 
rest are bearers of load of honour ; as amongst 
kings, the king was‘ Chhatrasal, while others were 
kinglets : ; as amongst lakes-the lake is the Lake of 
Bhop: al, w hile others are ponds.” iy 

Queen Kamalavati (vulg. --Kamlapat) 

became a sati in the lifetime 
-= = of her husband due to a 
mistaken joke of her- lord,. 
who sent his — blood-stained 
clothes ‘ahead’ from his- hunt. 

She waited not for confirmation 

of the news which she misread 
‘for herself -and put’ an end to 

her life to meet her lord at 
-once in the promised abode of 
the heroes. ° King - Chhatrasall 
‘built a mausoleum (surai 872) 
for his beloved and faithful 
wife on a beautiful spot—in 

front of a large lake with a 

most charming background near 

the scene of his shikar. He 
planted the lake with lotus in 
memory of the ‘name of the 

Queen. The cenotaph is so 
beautiful that my eyes ,were 
riveted to the building at the 
Man lake without knowing what 
it was. Onee you know the name, 
made sacred by the monument, you begin 
to read the virtue of Kamalavati in 


wife is more 
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the chaste edifice, and the tribute of a 
worthy husband: in a most- noble architecture 
of the Bundela lord. Chhatrasal willed 
tuat his cenotaph be built by the side 
of his wife’s. The unfinished mausoleum of 
this Hindu Shahjahan, built: by his son, com- 
pares in serenity with the tomb of Sher Shah 
built by the son of the latter at Sahasran, 
while the one built by himself to the memory 
of his Queen Kamalavati has the tenderness 
of the Taj. 

Here I must adda word. of gratitude to 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb of Chhatar- 
pur, in whose: territory the monuments. lie. 
The Maharaja does not belong to the dynasty 
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of Chhatrasal. But with great care and at 
considerable expense, he has repaired and 
maintained these buildings, for which he 
deserves the thanks of the whole country. 
The revenue of the State of Chhatarpur is 
not large, yet every historic monument, e. gJ., 
the beautiful Bundela Palace (at Rajgarh on 
the Kiyan), the temples of Khajuraho, and the 
numerous temples which adorn the capital 
(Chhatarpur)—a town founded by Chhatrasal, 
are preserved with an admirable care which 
should be a guide to other Indian States.* 





* Just while going to the Press, I hear with 
regret that the old Maharaja, after a reign of 65 years, 
died last week.— K. P. J. 15-4-32. 


STUDENT-FESTIVITY, IN SWEDEN 
By LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 


[The Matriculation Examination of some Indian 
Universities was’ held recently, and the results will 


also be published at no’ distant date. The successful 
candidates and their friends and relatives will 
rejoice. But there are no public rejoicings in India 


sto mark these occasions. In Sweden there are.] 


Ni of the most celebrated festivities 

of Sweden, the country of the Mid- 
Summer-Night, . the Students’ 
Festival which is held twice a year on 
different occasions. 
On one occasion 
observed in a 


IS 


the | celebration is 
very gorgeous and lively 


manner almost in every town where there is 


a high scheol, and when the ‘school students 
pass their Matriculation Examination. It is 
joined by all. “Sing the Students’ Happy 
Days,” is the first line of the most popular 
Swedish student-song sung by the old and 
the young—men and women—all alike taking 
part in that ceremony. The guardians or the 


parents with all their relatives and friends~ 


stand outside the hall where the announce- 
ment is made, awaiting the successful candi- 
dates. Enthusiastic cheers then follow, when 
the students come out-of the hall. This is 
the way they crown ‘Matriculation Examina- 
tion.’ 


, 





Carrying a White Cap on shoulders 
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A striking scene of the White Caps gathered together outside the historical Vasa Palace of 
Upsala to greet the jong-cherished Spring 


“The White Caps” (as the successful 
andidates are designated, so long aspiring 
fter the ‘Walking Stick’—a_ previlege of 
uuecess, and now honoured with it),—the 
walking stick” decorated with flowers, and 
unches of flowers hanging round the neck in 
ong red and blue ribbons, and friends carry- 
ag the students on their shoulders,—all these 
re just as essential as being grasped at the 
chool porch, and being also flung into the air 
everal times to be caught hold of again by 
he long chain of outstretched arms. This is 
he typically Swedish way to celebrate a 
1ew-baked’ student. 

The second ovation more ceremonial,- full 
if pomp and unique in its character, is gene- 
ally celebrated only in the university towns, 
uch as Upsala, Stockholm, Lund and Gothen- 
urg in every year on the 30th April at 3 P.M., 
yall the White Caps, and this is the first 
ay they begin to wear such caps and use the 


same all through the ‘Gay Summer’. This is 
their ‘spring festival.’ 

A few pictures are given to show how, 
after the long and dark winter of Sweden, 
the spring is heartily welcomed by the 
students of Upsala, the centre of gravity of 
the cultural Sweden as it is known. At nine 
o’clock, night, there is a traditional celebra- 
tion, as it were, on the arrival of long- 
cherished spring, outside the old historical 
Vasa-Palace which, situated on a hill above 
the town, dominates the surroundings. From 
that famous spot one can have the view of 
the down with their Walpur gis-Fires (fire- 
works displayed by the Swedes on that 
occasion). 

All this clearly indicates how the peace- 
lover Swedes enjoy the life from its various 
aspects and why they command, as it obviously 
seems to-day, such a high esteem of the 
world outside. 
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White caps in procession just in front of Upsala main University Buildings 
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INDIA IN ENGLAND : | a 4 
By JOHN EARNSHAW. 


T has heen said at Oxford, that- if one 
i announces that one will- lecture.on India; one 
is certain to lecture to a nearly- empty hall. 
This may be an exaggeration, but yet it contains 
a certain amount of truth. In ordinary times Iodia 
is rarely in the newspapers, and.the result is that 
the people in Great Britain know very little about 
India. For. example, when Mahatma Gandhi 
visited Oxford in October 1931 he was asked at 
one of his meetings a good many questions about 
the Hindu-Moslem problem. After the meeting 
v certain lady asked ‘one of my friends, “Who 
are these Moslems that Mr. Gandlii has been 
talking ahout?”* My friend ‘explained as clearly 
as he could all about the Mahomedans, and the 
communal problem. “Oh,” said ‘the lady, “af I 
had only known that the Moslems were the same 
as the Mahomedans F should have- found 
Mr. Gandhi’s talk much more interesting.” This 
ignorance, and lack of interest about India, has 
certain advantages, as the Indian ‘Empire Society 
mds if more difficult to carry out its impe- 
rialistic propaganda, -As the present’ times in 
India are not in any way normal, one might 
have expected to find the newspapers putting a 
certain amount of Indian news in their columns. 
That such is not the case, is possibly due to 
certain factors in the situation,’ which they may 
not be generally realized. : 


I 


When Lord Beaconsfield began writing his 
politici novels. some eighty odd years ago, 
he named one of them Sybzl, or The Two Nations, 
as he maintamed that there were in England at 
that time, two nations leaving in one country,— 
the rich and the poor. To-day these two “nations” 
are more nearly allied, but there is still the 
distinction, due very largely to the differences in 
education. The “classes” from whose ranks the 
Indian Civil Service ‘is usually reeruited, aim at a 
Public School and University: education, one of 


the features of which is the insistence on a 
veneration of “tradition,” and a great respect - 


for “law and order.” The instincts and education 
of the “chisses” are therefore opposed to changes 
in the established . order of things. The “masses” 
on the other hand, usually end their education at 
the age of 14, when they leave the Primary School, 
and begin their life-long, struggle to obtain work. 
As a rule this latter class, who are the most 
exposed to the danger of starvation, suffer more 
than the “classes’ from the hands of the police,—~ 
though the police force in England is far better 


any change, and usually form thé backbone of the 


‘tradition of fighting on behalf of the “underdog. 


‘from 
Fellow 


and more trustworthy than: the - police force m 


India.- As the “masses” suffer more, oo 

, (LV ¢ so? to try the 
they are more ready than -the “classes oe 10 
effect of a change., Speaking generally therefore 


one finds that the’ “classes”. look at Indian 


problems from the, view-point of the Government, 


and talk mainly. about ‘the ` benefits British rule 
has’ conferred .on India. The “masses,” on the 
other hand, understand, and ’ sympathize more 
readily with the Nationalist programme 

' All this however is speaking generally, and 
the situation is complicated by the existence of 
the “middle class.” Industrialism and the rapid 
progress of mechanical invention has very: greatly 
Increased the number of retail shopkeepers, and 
the increase of secondary . education has enabled 
the. “middle class” ‘to rise above. the “masses,” ‘and 
in ‘certain cases also, to invade: — the hitherto 


2 >» - ‘ $ . 3 alae 35 
privileged domains of the privileged. classes. 


; i AT i a 2 gga “ace? 
Being closer to the “niasses’ ~the “middle ‘class 


is always afraid of -being again submerged, es 
of having to, exchange: -“The Laurels;” for “17 


Paradise Row.” As a result they are terrified of | 






















Conservative Party,’ indeed: .the ‘defeit of the 
Labour Party at the last ‘General Election was 
due more than anything else to the stampeding 
of this class. This fear of being forced back 
once again among the “masses” causes the 
“middle class” therefore to emphasize as far as 
they can their “superiority” to the “masses,” and 
from this it is but a step to the full Imperialistic 


“superiority complex.” 


Then besides the “classes,” the “masses” and 
the “middle class,” there is the numerically small, 
but by no means unimportant section usually 
termed the “intelligentsia.” The “intelligentsia’ 
come from all sections of society. Some of then 
are the heirs of the old Parliamentarian-Whig 
Liberal tradition in English history who hav 
broken through the “traditions” of the Publi 
School, and University, and go back to the ok 


The present Earl Russell (better known a 
Bertrand Russell) is an outstanding exampl 
of this -type Then’ there - are also 
the “masses” . such as Mr. 
of- All. Souls- College, - Oxford, an 
Mr. Fenner Brockway, Chairman of tl 
Independent. Labour. Party, to mention but 
few names. The “intelligentsia” are almo 
unanimous in their sympathy with India 
Nationalist aspirations. i 
To sum up then, the “classes” are v 
sympathetic, and are unlikely to` change the 
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views whatever happens, on account of their 
veneration for “tradition.” ‘The “middle class” 


tend to follow the- lead of the “classes,” on 
account of their “fear complex,” but they may 
change their views, as, provided their “fear 
complex” is not roused, they have strong ideas 
of “fair play.” But if their fears are roused 
their feelings about “fair play” disappear all too 
quickly, At present, however, though they are 
inclined to suppose that “the Government must 
be right” they have -nót been stimpeded by the 
Imperialists, and if they onċe move away from 


the Imperialist position they - would sweep the - 


country. 
Thirdly there ore the “masses” who are 
more naturally ready for change, and understand 


“Jaw and order,” as it appears in the prisoner’s. 


dock, They generally sympathize. with the 
Nationalist movement, but there is a danger 
that they may be stampeded into adopting the 


official position. If they once begin to believe 
that “Purna Swaraj?” means unemployment in 
England, they may become the most thorough- 
going supporters of the present repressive policy, 
as being the best means. of .sécuring their daily 


bread. Finally the- “intelligentsia” with their 

wide humanitarian outlook are strongly 
sympathetic towards India. 
TI 

Such then is the gencral position of.the 

different sections of society in Great Britain. 

Turning ` now to consider the present day 

~ituation, there are’ one or two points which may 


‘not be clearly realized ` in India. The first is the 


feeling of absolute horror caused by political 
assassination. In India it is true that political 


assassinations are condemned by all sections of 
society, but the feeling is utterly different from 
the sheer horror which ‘such acts cause in 


England. Previously in this article, mention has: 


been made of the fact that the police in this 
country are better than the police in India. 
The reason for ‘this is that the pay of the 
ordinary police . constable is good, there is 
sccurity of employment, and the knowledge that 
when he retires he will be entitled to a pension 
for the rest of his life. The 
pays the police to be trustworthy, whereas in 
-India it does not. ‘Thus’ it is not surprising 
that there is keen competition: to enter the police, 
and also it should be remembered that no one 
can join the police foree without first serving his 
time as an ordinary police constable. Thus 
there are several young men, at present acting 
as ordinary constables in London, who have 
been educated at a Public School, and University! 
How different is the position in India! Thus, 
in England the police, though- they may be 
disliked, are not regarded with the same inimical 
contempt as is often the case in India. Another 
point one must remember is that the English 


result is that it > 
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law regarding. the usé of firearms is extremely 
strict. Roughly speaking one -may fire only in 
self-defence: thus one may fire if one literally 
has one’s back to. the wall, but one may not 
fire so long as any line of retreat remains. open. 
The result of-this is that the police are -wrearmed, 
and therefore any attack on a policeman appears 


to be an attack on an unarmed man, and-the 
“fair-play” complex often ..causes people to side 
with the policeman who is attacked. Publie 


therefore, is more ready to 
on. the crowd by, the police, 
attack on, the police by the 


opinion in England, 
tolerate an attack 
than to tolerate an . 
crowd. : 
The result of this feeling of sympathy for 
the police, which people in other countries 


sometimes find it hard to understand, is that 
Public Opinion in England does not feel that 
anything much is the matter when the news- 


papers announce that a crowd in India was 
dispersed by the police. Political assassination, 
on the‘other hand, is something so utterly outside 
the comprehension of the ordinary man m 
England, that the news of any such event makes 
a wholly disproportionate mark on ‘his mind. 
Having no idea of the size of India, the 
ordinary man reads of some case, such as the 
murder of the late Mr. Stevens, and knowing 
nothing about India,.the one fact he remembers 
clearly when Didia or’ the Indian problem is 


mentioned, is that Indians are people who 
indulge in murder for political reasons, Knowing 


nothing he has not got sufficient .sense óf 
proportion to réalize that whereas the population 


of Bengal is numbered in millions, the 
“terrorists” are only numbered in tens, and 
hundreds. The propaganda of the Calcutta 
Royalists in India, and the Indian Empire 
Society in England; indentifymg the Congress 


with the. Terrorists appears therefore so far 
as people in England are concerened, to be 
based on fact. The point ‘to be remembered 
therefore is that Public Opinion in England is 
apt to be prejudiced against Indian aspirations 
on account of incidents like the Stevens murder, 
Such incidents are not counterbalanced by 
ocewrences such asthe Hijli Detention Camp 
Shooting, and the Chittagong Riots, since these 
events occurred during the last General Election 
campaign, and were scarcely reported, the news- 
papers regarding them as not having sufficient 
“news value” 
The . second factor which has profoundly 
influenced Public Opinion in England in- regard 
to the present situation in India, is the way in 
which the outbreak’ of the present Civil Dis- 
obedience © campaign owas reported, It was 
reported in such a,way as to make it appear. that 
the Congress Party tried to dictate to the 
Government, and the Government tried all the 
time to aveid a renewal of -the Civil Disobedience 
campaign, but were compelled by the -Congress 
to take action. It is not ,possible in England 


t 
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of course, to discover how many peoplé in India 
noticed the extremely clever way in which the 
Statesman reported the events leading up to the 
present position. Most Europeans m Bengal 
ipoad the “Staéesman, and most Indians do not, 
therefore the Europeans would become confirmed 
in their views that the Government did all it 
could: to maintain peace, and while Indian Pablic 
Opinion may not agree, it is mot in a position 
to realize why European sentiment is so strong 
in support of the Government. So far as England 
is ‘concerned, the Press in. England, either 
‘assumed, or were informed that it was the 
Government and not the Congress which adopted 
an aggressive policy. The Gandhi-Willingdon 
Correspondence containing the telegrams which 
were exchanged between December 29, 1931, and 


January 2, 1932 was published in the (Cazefie. . 


‘of India about the middle of January, and by 
the time if reached England too much time had 


elapsed for the actual facts to be- appreciated at. 


their proper value, Only . by comparing the 
netual telegrams, and the account given by a 
some paper like The Times can the full import- 


ance of this be realized. 


IH 


So far therefore, the general attitude of Public 
Opinion regarding India has been discussed, and 
the two factors which have most influenced 
Public Opinion regarding the present situation. 
Tt is now possible to see what means exist for 
influencing Publie Opinion in England, so that 
it will be roused to take a more intelligent 
interest in Indian affairs. First, one is compelled 
to face the fact that there is a strongly rooted 
tradition that India has greatly benefited from 
English rule. For the perpetuating of this 
tradition in its present blind form the English 


Press. must take its share of responsibility. For . 


> one thing, all people are susceptible to flattery, 

dnd the general public in England is flattered 

when it is told that the Englishman is superior 
~ to the Indian, who could not manage his affairs 
without the help of the-British. This particular 
tradition or belief is so firmly rodted, that people 
who would - normally feel that it 


to pat one’s own back, seem to see nothing 
wrong in retired Provincial Governors, and 
other 1.6. s. officials talking grandiloquently of 


ul the good they have done! Another point 
to-be remembered is that the vast majority of 
„= the daily newspapers are “middle class” in their 
= outlook, the weeklies are more usually the organs 
of the “intelligentsia,” and the monthlies and 
quarterlies cater for the “classes.” The Daily 
Herald is not a. paper for the “masses” but 
is essentially .“petit-bourgeois.” In England there 
is really no paper which could be said to take 
the place of the American publications such ‘as 
The Nation or The New. Republic. The best 


was bad taste 


a 


of the English. dailies is the Manchester Guardian, . 
bat even the Manchester Guardian has certain 


correspondents who are distinctly pro-Government. 


The Press then in England is not of much 
assistance in rousing Public Opinion tó the state: 
of affairs at present existing in India. Another 
method of rousing Public Opinion, is . to have 
a series of Public Meetings... But here at once 
one comes into conflict. with the general apathy 
regarding India. The public is not interested 
in India in the first . place, and also it naturally 
prefers to be told -that all is well; and that it 
need not worry, than to be told that India is 
being turned into a “desert” that .“peace” may 
be firmly established. “A. purely Indian organiza- 
tion therefore has little or no chance of attracting 
attention, its meetings will not be reported m 
the Press, and its meetings -will be sparsely 
attended. . If Publie Opinion is to be roused-some 
organization, not solely. interested . in India, is 
needed, The varions .missionary organizations 
are not inclined to .take up the question, as 
they feel if is no concern of--theirs. Certain 
individual missionaries have: however’ sent private 
“pound-ribbin” letters to:their: friends expressing 
themselyes fairly strongly regarding the pre<ent 
situation. In one ‘such letter the following 
passage occurs : 


“For the moment there is a deceptive calm. 
Deceptive it must be: for repression can have 
done nothing to conciliate the body of opinion in 
India that was hostile to Britain. It can only 

_ drive it underground into the path of assassination 
and conspiracy. The (often grave) abuses of police 

` rule from which we are now suffering are inevita- 
ble once war is declared. I therefore pass over the 
examples which have come within my knowledge. 
They are shocking enough.” 























Missionaries such as the above are not too 
common unfortunately in India. Usually mis- 
sionaries fall into two classes; the first are those 
who suffer badly from a “superiority complex” 
and can never forget that they are British,~ 
(though I have often noticed that such people arc 
unware of the fact, and genuinely believe tha 
they are scrupulously fair to all sides). Naturally 
they do not know, nor do they understand India 
aspirations, and unfortunately they meet Indian: 
who flatter them by saying how well -they under 
stand India. Secondly there are those mission 
aries, who are so absolutely other-worldly that the 
do not realize the difficulties of the present life 
They are entirely and sincerely “apolitical. 
Finally there are some like the one quoted abov 
but who are expressly forbidden by their societies 
to “interfere in politics,’ and who can onl 
express. themselves privately. 

The first two “P’s” of propaganda—“Press” an 
“Pulpit” are, if not hostile, at all events indifferen 
with: one or two possible excéptions. The 
remains the third “P,” namely “Politics.” At tl 
present: time in politics in England there a 


I 


first of all the Consesyatives, whose political and 
economie ideas would have done credit to the 
eighteenth century. Secondly there is the Labour 
Party. The Labour Party ‘in England was 


founded on Trade Unionism, and therefore has a- 


correspondingly . narrow outlook. With certain 
exceptions its members are Trade Unionists first, 
and Socialists second. As a rule, the efforts of 
tue Labour Party ave. in the direction of what 
may be termed “ambulance, legislation,” that 
is to say, legislation to alleviate the present hard- 
sips and inequalities of industrialism. Unfortu- 
nately it seems unable to look sufficiently far 
enough forward to imagine a complete reorganiza- 
tion of socicty. It strives therefore to get the cream 
of the milk for the labouring classes, rather than 
for the nation as a whole, and therefore is not 
sufficiently ready to take necessary risks. Beside 
this backbone of Trade Unionism; the Labour 
Party has a sprinkling of the “intelligentsia” such 
as Sir Norman Angell, and Mr. Fenner Brock- 
way, but at present they are too much outside 
Parliament. The present: Parliament is over- 
whelmingly Conservative, and the Labour Party 
in Parliament ean ..do- little. Speeches in 
Parliament criticizing the. Government are asa 
rule poorly reported in the Press, and the 
Government side is put in its most attractive. 
form. The information concerning India which 
is offered to the public as a result of a Parlia- 
mentary debate, is often: one-sided. Over and 
above this, there is also in the present Parliament 
a larger number of Imperialists than usual, A 
typical-example’ of what goes on during an India 
debate may. be gathered from the following 
excerpt from a speech by Mr. Molson: 


“I want to refer to the treatment. of the detenus 
in gaol. I myself at Mandalay Gaol have seen 
them enjoying themselves playing tennis and with 
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an unlimited number of books. I have no 
objection to their enjoying some of the amenities 
of life there, but the allowanees which àre at 
present being made to them are totally excessive, 
‘ It is in many cases profitable for these people to 
be interned. Far more serious however than the 
fact that their allowances are excessive is the 
. extremely slack discipline which Obtains in these 
camps.” (House of Commons, February 29, 1932). 


Comment would seem to be superfluous! 


Summing up the whole position, therefore, one 
is driven to the rather unpleasant conclusion, 
that the general public in Britain is ignorant 
and apathetic so far as India is concérned—and 
is likely to remain so. The chances for changing 


this . attitude do not at present seem too 
bright. The newspapers and other organs for 


attracting public attention are generally speaking 
hostile to Indian Nationalism, and politically 
everything is hopelessly lopsided. Sooner or 
later it is almost inevitable that the non- 
Conséryative. members -f the “National Govern- 
ment” will retire and when that occurs it-may 
happen that a central Progressive: Party may be 
formed which would be a rallying point for those 
who are opposed to the Conservatives, and- who 
are disappoinied with the Labour Party. I have 
tried to estimate the actual position at present 
in England, not because it is pleasant, but in 
the hope that the above analysis may explain 
matters, and help people to form an opinion of 
the actual position. -_ o 

Note—Fhe Indian Empire Society claims to 
be a non-party organization. The Council of the 
Society consists of twenty-eight ‘members, nine of 
whom are peers, and of the remainder only five 
have not got titles of some sort or other. Many 
of the members haye been in?Sndia, either in the 
Indian Army, or in the Government. 
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OR ‘nearly: fotir. years since July 1923; I have 

* been wandering over the world in different 

=. 1.+foreion lands visiting. some of the. chief centres 
wheres Indians Jive abroad ‘ins great numbers. 
During these yèars d. have had affection’ poured 
upon:..me,. which J can never ‘repay  . and 
the loye which has. greeted me in every ‘part. of 
the-avorld has deeply touched my heart. ..I had: 
already been many times. to:: South-Aifrica‘. and 
came. there like-an old- friend returning- to the 
bome- where -I - had : been -loved.: Bati British: 
Guiana, Trinidad: and. British Colombia were quite. 
new places tò me,- and ‘in those new lands I 
found myself made - noi -less welcome 'ias.a friend 
thani in Fijor Malaya or Kenya or. Natal. -> 
In -this'article,. I shall: not jathempt. tobe 
chronological or give: ian account , of all that J 
experienced, rather I will take: some incidents and. 
relate. them: Just. as. they occurred, also I'shail try 
to explain the extraordinary difficulties. under 
which Indians suffer in almost: every part of the 
WOR Soe. Sie aie. SS a Ghee phere. 
‚Jn 1928 I was obliged to leave my. Gurudeva- 
the Poet Rabindranath- Tagore—very illin Ceylon. 
He. had. reached ‘Colombo on: his way -to Europe,’ 
but was: obliged to :return: again without. effecting 
his, purpose. He sent me on to Europe on. his: 
own behalf and -also urged.. me to,.go to the 
United: -States of America if any. opportunity: 
occurred... While Iiwas, in -London {met Sr 
Gordon’. Guggisberg, who was <onihis .way: from 
the Gold Coast of West Africa to: British Guiana: 
He was ill at the time and knew, that he, was 
suffering from. a. fatal disease. His record on the 
Gold ‘Coast for upholding’ racial equality was one 
of the finest in the colonial service. No:one’ had. 
done ‘moré. than he to,- break, down colour 
prejudice. “He ‘asked me to comè out to” British 
Gitiana and help him to understand the problems 
of the ‘East, Indians’ (as ~ they, are ‘calléd). ‘in 
British Guiana, who’ form there. nearly” half the 
population. I knew under what’: severe health, 
conditions he was gòing out and liów. brayé-he 
was to ġo at ali. The country. was nemly ` bank- 
rupt and the plight of the East Indians owing’ to 
the crisis in the éugar market was very., bad 
indeed. So I told- him, that after’ I had fulfilled 
lecture engagements in the U. S.A. and. Canada 
which were intended to counterdct; the Miss Mayo 
propaganda, E would come to him in Georgetown, 
British Guiana. > ,, : re er 
During the winter of 1928 to 1929 I was in 
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in. the: United- States mjd Canada- giving lectures 
at: different, centres. about, -Mahatma Gandhi and 
the Indian; national movement. and also contra- 
dieting Miss . Mayo’s.-slanderous ‘statements. The 
subject of Indian.. citizenship .in-. the United 
States. çame ‘prominently. : forward and .I met 
leading Senators at. Washington. both on this 
question. and. the . Indian. Opium question. Senator 
Porter had, been the leader. of.the United. States 
Deputation. tọ the World Conference on Opium 
in 1924,,; He was very .keenly. interested also in 
Indian, citizenship., as:he:: was- in charge- of the 
Foreign Relations Department. He-took a great 
affection, to „me and I had:many. long . interviews 
with him.. He.was immensely . pleased. when I 
told, him that his : action dn leaving- the Opium 
Conference, in. 1924. under protest had: done more 
to, bring, the Government of. India to its senses on 
the opium question, than, anything, else which had 


in the United States’ ‘were 


personally ‘hated this ‘White arrogance I did not 
feel’ it my duty to sipport ih C0 
‘On “the” other’ hand. Senator Porter with 
knowledge ‘of foreign relations 
pointed out , to.me.a method. under the. “quota” 
system. whereby -both Indians: .Chinese and 
Japanese could. be treated in. the same manner 
as Germans,. French and ‘English without, any 
racial’ disérirhination, “Tt is “true that the Indian 
quota would’ be a small. one because the propor- 
tion alldwed for each nationality were based 
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immigrants in the year 


upon the proportion of 
this repeal of the obnoxious 


1895, nevertheless 


Asiatic Exclusion Act and the recognition of 
India, China and Japan on an equal basis 


would form a new step in racial equality. ; 

It seemed to me after talking over the whole 
subject with Senator Porter and other members 
of the United States Government that this would 
be not only a more righteous but also a more 
practical course than that of claiming special 
privileges. ° | 

On the opium question I made it clear in my 
speeches throughout the United States that its 
influence was of paramount importance to India 
because only when pressure came for America 
was there any chance of effective progress being 
made in India on the opium question. 

In the 
into Canada and lectured there on Miss Mayo’s 
slanderous book and also on Mahatma Gandhi. 
Little by little I passed on westward and crossed 
this great continent until I reached British 
Colombia. In various cities Į met small groups 
of Indians or single individuals with whom it 


was a very great delight to come into touch and - 


to speak of India again. One of the largest of 
these groups was at Chicago University in the 
Middle West; where I met Haridas Mazumdar 
a biographer of Gandhiji and many others, 
both men and women, who were passionately 
devoted to their mother-land. I remember 
specially one Bengali lady, who gave mea 
diary with Bengali days of the month and texts 
from Brahmanand Keshav Chandra  Sen’s 
writings which I kept with me ‘and often. used 
throughout the year. : 

“When I arrived at Vancouver in 
Colombia at last the Sikh community 
the warmest and kindliest welcome and took 
me to their Gurudwara where I found pictures 
of all their martyrs and saints. They had 
formed gradually round the Gurudwara an 
Ashrane and Dharnsala. Many of them were 
“fiving with their families in this little settlement. 
On the day of my arrival thes? had been busy 
preparing a feast for those who had come in 
from the country and we had a love feast 
together after the prayers in the Gurudwara were 
over. It was clear to me that their religion had 
been the mainstay of the community and it was 
a great joy to me to share from time to time 
in thetr religious services with them. 

When the poet Rabindranath Tagore came 
from across the sca to lecture at the ereat 
educational conference that was held in Van- 
couver in April that year, he received a wonder- 
ful welcome. 

The most beautiful thing of all I felt was 
at the time of lis landing while he walked about 
a hundred yards to the motor which was waiting 
for him. At this time instead of rowdy cheering 
and hurrahs such as often are given to a celebrity 
every head was uncovered and bowed with rever- 


British 


month of February, 1929, I went over 


gave me 
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ence When his saintly figure appeared. There was 
an instinctive silence which marked his spiritual 
greatness. This was far more impressive than 


-any cheering. 


On the day when he spoke at the great hall 
which was close to the hotel it was pouring with 
rain and chilly at the same time. The lecture 
was to begin at 8 P.M. I went out at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon and I saw a long line of figures 
wrapped in overcoats and mackintoshes waiting 
in the pouring rain and standing hour after hour 
in order not to miss the one chance of their lives 
when they might see the poet of ‘Asia. jThe hall 
was crowded to the very doors long before the 
lecture began and at the end of it the whole 
audience stood with the poet in the middle of 
the platform and sang together “O God our help 
in ages past.” It was one of the most moving 
scenes I have ever witnessed in my life and the 
tears came into my eyes as I looked at the poet 
standing there in silence. 

On such an auspicious oecasion as this it 
would have been quite easy to carry forward 
the claim for citizenship on behalf of the Sikh . 
community in British Colombia. It formed the’ 
subject of all my own addresses and newspaper 
articles and it gained remarkable support from 
leading statesmen in the country, but there was 
little or no response from the Indian Government 
to my appeal to press the matter home. In this 
way a golden opportunity was lost which has not 
yet been restored. 

After the poet had left for San Francisco I 
hurried back across the continent travelling five 
consecutive days and nights on the train in order. 
to reach Halifax, Nova Scotia on the Atlantic 
border in order to travel quickly by sea to George 
Town, British Guiana. Before I left I met a dear 


friend Richard Gregg, who has written the 
Economies of Khaddar and has been a devoted 


friend of India. He was in New York. He 
gave me the happy news that he was married and 
his home has been my home ever since, whenever 
I haye visited the United States. 


On the way to British Guiana we passed some 
of the inost lovely islands in the world. At the 
Bermudas I found many Indian traders especially 
from Sind. In St. Lucia and Grenada there were 
the remains of an old Indian population. © Men ' 
had almost lost their Indian mother tongue and 
were rapidly becoming part of the population 
of the islands by inter-marriage. On the other 
hand, in Trinidad, where I next stopped, the 
Kast India community (as people for India are 
called in this part of the world) is so strong that 
it forms very nearly half of.the whole population 
and -also has by far the greatest educational 
facilities. About this f shall write later. We 
only stopped one day at Port of Spain, the 
capital of Trinidad, and then went a thirty-six 
hours journey by sea to George Town, British 
Guiana. Here I had a right royal welcome: from 
the Indian community. A cable had been sent 


INDIANS ABROAD 


by Pandit Motilal Nehru asking the Indian 
community to welcome me on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress. This gave me a 
standing -with the East Indians which nothing 
else could do, for they are very loyal to the 
Congress. Pandit Sukh Deo Prasad became my 
friend and secretary and Dr. Jung Bahadur Singh, 
the President, did everything for me which could 
be done. His family made a home for me and 
Mrs. Bahadur Singh was like a mother to me. 
For many weeks I went up and down the country 
living in Indians’ homes ancl cottages. It was a 
a great joy to me to do this once more and J was 
able on many occasions to wear the Indian dress 
while I was living among the Hast Indians. It 
was very difficult to get from place to place’owing to 
the incessant rains and we had many adventurous 
journeys. Large rivers had to be crossed from 
time to time, and floods of rain poured down 
heeause it was the rainy season. In some places, 
the whole country seemed under water and it 
reminded me of East Bengal at the time of the 


monsoon. The mosquito plague was very bad in 
several places and everywhere it was 
absolutely necessary to have a reliable mosquito 


net at night. On the plantations there were 
East Indians who were living in great poverty 
and under miserable conditions so long as the wet 


weather lasted. In Georgetown also the 
number of Indians who were beggars in the 


streets was very noticable indeed. They flocked 
round me and came even from long 


to see me. At one time the very sad work of 
listening to their stories took up most of the 
morning. On the other hand, there were many 


advantages such as I did not meet among the 
Indians in South Africa, for instance, there was no 
colour prejudice and no racial 
This gavean air of freedom which was of great 
value in the building up of character. I felt at 
once, however, that the climatic conditions had 
made it much more difficult for the Indian com- 
munity fo prosper in British Guiana than they have 
done in Trinidad. This was confirmed by my 
own later experience of both places. i 


I can never forget thé extraordinary kindness 
which I received from every one from first to last 
in British Guiana. This was of course most 
marked of all among the members of the Indian 
community, whom I met in the different places. 
But it was also very noticeable with many of the 
Europeans-who were really sympathetic towards 
the Indians and they also welcomed 
warmly, Among them was the Governor himself 
whose illness was rapidly growing worse and 
worse. It was a great joy to me to be able to 
help him during the last days he spent in British 
Guiana. . 

The Bishop was also a very true friend. 
Beyond these marked friendships which I have 
mentioned there were others which I valued very 
highly indeed among the Africans who were the 
descendants of the negroes brought over as slaves 
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trom West Africa. These Africans formed the 
second largest portion of the population and are 
nearly equal in number to the East Indians. 
Among them are very highly educated persons, 
and one of these was the Attorney-General of 
British Guiana, who was on the Governor's 
Executive Council. Another, Mr. Webber, was 
the editor of the leading Georgetown paper. On 
the whole, the Press was very kind to me, and the 
African community gave me a special welcome in 
their own national way. It was remarkable to 
see how deep their love was for Africa, the home 
of their forefathers. 


The East Indians and the African “citizens 
of British Guiana get on very well together. 
There is practically no race feeling between them. 
At the same time, I could see very often that the 


Africans would resent it if the East Indian 
population was very largely increased by immi- 
eration. There is room in British Guiana for 


Indian of the vight type to come over and settle 
if only a steamer service were made available, 
but if thousands came over as agricultural 
labourers it would immediately upset the numerical 
proportions between the two communities and 
would undoubtedly lead to frietion. This point will 
have to be very carefully considered in any future 
scheme of land settlement and colonization. 
While British Guiana is a very large colony 
with only a population of 11 to the square mile, yet 
this figure does not truly represent the facts of 
this case, for the interior is hardly at all developed 
as yet and it is doubtful whether if will ever 
be able to bear-a large population. Mr. Keatings, 
T. ©. S, referred in his minority report to a large 
uninhabited area in the N. W. corner of British 
Guiana, but more careful investigation has proved 
that the soil in this part of the colony is very 


thin and that, for colonization purposes, it has 
not got the advantages which Mr. Keating 
imagined. On the other hand, a large area of 


alluvial soil on the banks of the Essequibo river“ 
which was once covered with sugar-cane has nesae 
gone out of cultivation. It has been bought 
back by Government ata very low figure and 
an admirable scheme of settlement has already 
begun ancl proved remarkably successful. 

The East India rice-growers, who are already 
resident in British Guiana, haye been offered the 
first plots and houses on ‘very easy terms. These. 
plots of ground suitable for paddy were eagerly 
taken up and have proveda very successful 
bargain for the cultivation. Little by little the 
whole of these sugar estates will thus be turned 
into paddy fields and the East India cultivator 
rapidly out-distances the African Negro in such 
a form of agriculture. Indeed many of the 
Indians now have African Negroes either as their 
labourers or as their tenants. This is forming 
a new capitalist problem and it may lead in 
time to racial friction. 

Probably the most 


important work which I 
was able to accomplish 


in British .Guiana was 


Dds 


the uniting of all the Pandits together. in a 
common movement forward to raise the’. age of 
marriage among East Indian children to fourteen 
for the girls and sixteen’ for the ‘young men; 


This was’ ,absolutely’’ necessary ‘in a'land where 
the African negro children “marry at.’ an even; 


later age. ‘The . Indian girls were losing their 
school education owing ‘to early marriage and 


they. were also. finding the death-rate “of their 
in'excess ‘of that of the Negroe 


young children 
families, © © : . 

Thus, from all points of view, it’ was'necessiry 
to bring about this change of' marriage custom. 
After a very long time we ‘got complete un- 
animity among ‘all the Pandits without exception. 
It was a great triumph and now ‘the’ marriage 
ordinance has .been changed with strong, religious 
public‘opinion behind it © 6 6s) Li ot 

After British ‘Guiana I went to Dutch Guiana 
and saw the condition of the people there:!: They: 
suffer from greater disabilities-in . Dutch territory 
than in British territory owing tothe presence.. of 
a third race- which. is coming: in large : number 
from Jaya. -o oov Di eee ee 

Here there -is.a real danger of-racial conflict 
and many of the East Indians in :Dutch. territory. 
have already crossed over. into British'Guiana, As 
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the Javanese enter :Duteh'' Guiana. in: greater. 


numbers.this' exodus to British Guiana is likely. to 
continue, The: Dutch Governor. was... delightfully 
friendly and: promised to do.all.be could to - help 
the East Indians.in his colony. > .! ie 
In Trinidad 1 noticed- with: great.encouragement 
the very rapid progress thathas beén made in 
education owing: -to -the Canadian. Presbyterian 
Mission. . This Canadian: -work literally -saved 
the: Indian commūùnity in, dts early days. of 
indentured’ labour. «Ii. isi:impossible:to speak too 
highly of- the past at. the! same time. it ds 
necessary to state. that. in future: -much.:.more 
liberty ought to be given to ‘East Indians:by the 
, Mission in order to manage their own: affairs. . 
Strangely enough: although educational advance 
es been so rapid yet in the country districts 
the old early marriages of young girls continue. 
I asked the Pandiis to meet me as “they had 
done in British Guiana. and’ explained to thém 
the success which had been’ achieved there, but 
in theendI was defeated and these early marriages 
in the country districts are likely ‘to go on äs 
before. es 
-One fact needs to be mentioned: which forms 
a flaw in the legal aspect of repatriation. Every 
Indian who came out under indenture has the 
right on the payment of a certain sum to be 
repatriated. In addition to this, there is a clause 
that the Government is bound to repatriate free 
of charge any men who are incapacitatéd or infirm. 
Under this head of free repatriation many have 
gone back both from British Guiana and from 
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Trinidad, who are utterly unfit to travel. Dying 
people have insisted on taking the voyage’ anil: 
even ‘lepers, ‘who are ‘very well” looked’: after tn ' 
Trinidad ''haye “been `~ tempted ° By: the’ ireo 
passage to ġo back to ‘India, Thus-a charitable 
provision in the kaw ‘has become ‘more a 
eutse than a blessing ‘and’ the. ntimbers + who 
dig: cn these boats coming back from : West: 
Indies © by the long ‘and, ‘difficult. voyage 
round © the’ Cape ‘is ‘vot due’: so much: to 
carelessness’ “iii medical arrangements as: ‘to -the 
carelessness of the ‘authorities’ in: allowing; these 
decrepit people: to' tndertake ‘the «voyage: This 
doés not exdnérate ‘the Steamer ` autliorities ‘from 
making careful ‘provision, but it does account ‘for 
the very ‘high death-vate on the voyage: > <d- 
c When I’ returned to North America extremely’ 
important work ‘was Awaiting me both in Canada’ 
dnd the “United: States, “All that I -had 
doń” on my previdus visit ' in - 1928-1929: had 
to’) be ‘repeated ‘and ‘certain-- things which 
T had ‘then’ béein had- ‘to be ‘carried’ further. 
I'weiit dgain and again ‘to Ottawa in order. to: see 
the’ ‘Ministers’ of ' State‘ about Trinidad: and 
British Guiatia.’ (A? very © close ' ‘connection | 1s 
maiiitained between: Canada ’and’the West Indies, 
I'hóped’tó be able to get a‘ steamer service’ which 
was dlveady thinning froni: Canada to’ Cape'-Town to 
call at British Guiand' on the way and the ‘then 
to'go on to'India:in order to pick up a-return cargo. 
Tf this rownd ‘trip’ had been'made effective it 
would’ have solved many very important problems: 
(i) It would. have linked up the “East Indians in 
British Guiana with the Indians iw Natal. z 
t (y ‘Tt would have given the Indians in British 
Guiana a chance of regularly’ visiting their mother- 
country; India: It is’ literally true that the’ niost 
iiiportant ‘factor in thé East Indian problem - of 
British Guiaiia and “Trinidad vis ‘the provision, of 
an’ adequtaé steamer sérvice connecting India with 
tlie. Golonies,’ If this is ‘not effected soon the link 
between India’ and’ ‘British Guiana, will become 
weaker dnd weaker. | l z 
Kartar Singh’ met me’ in Canada’ and we 
went furthér into the question of -British Colombia 
citizenship for tlie Sikh community: Though I - 
introduced him . to. the ‘niinisters and we -did our 
utmost to carry the matter a step further forward, 
we had very little enconragement ‘from India and 
the matter’ ‘in the end proved abortive. I found 
also -that the Congress was not really, interested 
in the matter, although I wrote almost all about 
it to the Committee. I sent at the.same time a 
cable to . Pandit Motilal Nehru pressing for an 
Indian agent or representative to be sent. to 
Ottawa who might be able to deal with these 
and other matters. But the Government of India 
has been at all-time sparing in the extreme 
about . sending out ambassadors abroad and 
we have ‘suffered terribly im consequence. 
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Persia and India” CCo goto n 


has raised considerable. interest in’ Persia as jell as.. 
in this country.. Professor Aga Md.. Kazim Shirazi 
has contributed an, illuminating | article on the. 
cultural connection.:.,,of' Persia and .. India = 1n 
india and the World. In it he writes i... «e o, 

Nearly a thousand ‘years ago,” Indiä and- ‘Persia 
same to be connected through’ the’ epic creition of ‘our: 
Firdausi ‘and ` the” political’ exploits, ` of his patron, 
Sultan Mahmud. Since then, the enlizhtenéd Mtiham-: 
madan rulers of India ‘have’ ` throughout shown’ the’ 
réatest admiration’ for the Persian language; literaturé' 
and art, as will be, seen by anyone, who would ‘cate 
to study the caréers‘of Amir “Khusru,; Zahiri and 
Faizi, (the brother of' Abul-Fazl) who translated the 
Sanskrit story of N ala‘ Damayanti. and: others’ adorn- 
ing the court of. the’ Great' Mughals, ’'where- Persian 
ind Indian scholars: collaborated in & ‘most Friendly 
and fruitful’ manuver.. Prof: Dr. Abdul Ghani, M. A. ‘OË 
Nagpur has ‘recently ‘published a` highly ‘interesting’ 
study'on ‘the’ subject “History ‘of Persian’ Language 
and Literature in ‘the Mtehal Period.” ' Before '' the 
advent of the British,” evén down ‘'to'the end ‘of’ the 
18th century, Persian was the court’ language’ and 
was, therefore, cultivated with' greit’ assiduity ‘by ‘the 
indians, not only the Muhammadans but the Hindus 
as well, 

Persia and India was very intimately connected 
also through commerce and I shall illustrate this point 
by referring to my own family history. My revered 
father, Muhammad ‘Ali * Shirazi (1822—1877) was 
attracted by India ; ‘he migrated from :. Shiraz ‘to 
Bombay while.. yery young;. and finally . settled in 
Calcutta «where he found. g large colony of.. Persian 
merchants. His commercial adventures did not, end 
there and he went as far as China., But in his old age, 
he returned tò his country ‘and ‘died in ‘his native’ city 
of Shiraz.” I have spént’ most of my life here'in India 
and I had the rare privilege of learning my ' mother- 
tongue and its rich. literary..treasures from my learned 
brother-in-law, .Shamsul-Ulama ` Shaik . Muhammad 
Gilani, who belonged to the. learned. aristocracy. of 
Persi} and who -was brought to India by Lord. Dufferin, 
a Persian scholar himself. I.. came also.in touch. with 
Jalaluddin Hfosaivi, Editor of Hablul Matin, a. Persian 
journal,.published,..from, Calcutta which for.. nearly 
half-a-century connected India and. Persia. -This 
Journal. and. another weekly Miftah-ux-Zafar. rendered 
yeoman’s service to . the cause of vernacularization, of 
modern knowledge’ by, encouraging, us, to adapt and 
trans'ate heaps of scientific things from English into 
Persian. T sincerely .wish that.this cultural collabora- 
tion between. India and Iran would.,be widened and 
accelerated by the personal contact. of Tagore with 


atagte sys 1% aj 4 ery. ‘ R ah p y a 
The visit of “Rabindranath ‘Tagore to Persia: 


the enlightened officers of His Majesty the. Shah’s~ 


Government, I hope that Aga. Dadgar` Adlul Mulk, 
tbe , Prime Minister, Aga Mizra Yahya Khan, 
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the», Minister. iof Education’ and : other’ ‘members 
of the: Majlis will take prompt: ‘steps to’ stimulate 
the cultural: and commercial relationship between 
India and Persia.. My: friend, ‘Mr.--Rahimzadch Safavi, 
of the Ministry. of: Justice, has published this year 
two very important volutnes ‘on the latest developments 
in‘the-cconomic life. of’ Persiai: The ‘book is-entitled 
Lrani-i-Igtisadt which is a‘'mine‘of information on the 
achievements. of-the Persian Government inthe depart- 
ments: of ‘manufacture ‘ and- trade,” ‘banking -and 
communication, etc. which -T shall review in a future 
number sof - India: and the World: Up-to-date 
information on other creative activities of the Persian 
nation is available >from" :Sal-namah,: the year-book, 
which :tells:tis that- there ` are about 2,309- primary 
schools and 332 high schools of the ‘traditional type 
and -over 11,200 modernschdols:in Persia, the Govern- 
ment altogether'spending --18,594;500: Krans (three 
times'as much in rupees) “ which’: was “allotted to’ the 
education budget inthe year 1930-326 <o 
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_ «Lhe Blessings of Club‘ Life 
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_ Club lite-in Paris,. especially in her agademic 
circles, is- á boon to: the studerits, inasmuch as 
they fiùndein ‘then? a''meeting place and drop 
egeli” other’s ‘prejudices, assimilating the best in 
all- The powers that’ ‘bé in France and Germany 
are antagonistic; . but. this. club life is bringing 
about cultural cohesion and social amity between. 
the students ‘of both the countries—the. would-be 
members of both -the States. : The following 
extracts are taken- from “From ‘Foreign students’ 
to: ‘Guest-students’” which Mr, Gordon Troupe 
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lias contributed’ to 'The ‘Young Men of Inilia, aü 


Burma and Ceylon: 


_ The corporate life of the Club produced two 
important results which, while not actually religious, 
were definitely of spiritual value. The first was the 
interpretation of ‘foreign’ cultures: to ` French‘ ‘students, 
and of French, culture to foreign students. The -case 
of German students may ‘serve asah example, though 
it is'by no:means the only’ one’ that could be given. 
At- the beginning of the year’ there were a thousand 
German students in’ Paris alone, ‘eager to make the 
most of their experience, doubtful as to the reception 
that was in store for .them..When would they at 
last meei a real Frenchman, was the . question. . most 
of them asked in their first few. days in. the wilderness 
of, Paris. The club organized a large Tranco-German 
gathering in the first week . of. the, term, borrowing 
the room of the women’s: foyer, for over 100 French 
and 160. German. students responded to the call. 
A. young German graduate opened , the proceedings, 
speaking in French on the life which German students 
are accustomed to in their. own universities, and 
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the expectations with which they had come to study 
further in France. In half an hour, he succeeded 
in interpreting a great deal of the aspirations of 
German youth in a courteous and dignified form. 
To him replied.a young French graduate. who gave 
an apercu of French student life, and of the spirit 
animating it, thus showing what France offered to 
seekers- from across the Rhine. After a discussion 
and some orchestral music, all repaired to the supper 
room, where, amid lively conversation and snatches 
of student songs, midnight stole unawares upon 
a happy family gathering who were beginning to 
know and appreciate one another and build up 
mutual confidence on that knowledge. 

The second result arises out of the first, and 
may be called, in the words of our World Chairman 
“spiritual cross-fertilization.” To carry on with the 
German experience, for a moment, for the sake of 
continuity, early in the new year a German member 
of the Club attended an All-France Biennial Congress 
of the Student Christian Movement. He entered 
very fully into the life of the Congress, and being 
asked to write his impressions for the Movement’s 
paper, he felt moved to write a confession of faith 
asa German patriot and a Christian. Perhaps his 
tragic death by accident shortly after lent a special 
significance to his words, which appeared as a 
testament, but in any case the result was a very 
searching and frank discussion of the Franco-German 
question from the Christian point of view in succeed- 
ing numbers of the paper, and an orientation of 
many branches of the Movement to the study of 
the problem of peace in the coming year. Thus did 
one small seed, cast in a moment of faith, multiply 
and produce the promise of much fruit. Still more 
signifigant was a small international camp held at 
Easter"time near Paris, to diseura the Universality 
of Christ and of the Gospel. French students who 
were there received a new zeal to serve the Movement 
and the Christian cause in their own country ; foreign 
students received similar impetus for -theirs. And 
in the peace and beauty of the countryside in 
spring, all felt as if a new world were coming to 
birth, where the walls of partition were being broken 
down, where there was no longer Jew nor Gentile, 
Frenchman nor foreigner, and where “foreign 
students” had become “puest-students” through the 
influence of Him “Who can do exceeding abundantly 
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Insurance and Rural Reconstruction 


Mrs. Priyambada Devi, B.A, has presented a 
scheme of rural reconstruction in the pages of 
Insurance World, Insurance, she says, can help 
the realization of the scheme greatly : 

The scheme which we will call 
tion Scheme” may be sketched 
following manner: 

An insurance company of good standing looking 
out for fresh fields of investment for its extra surplus 
opens a department to which is entrusted the manage- 
ment of the above scheme. This department starts its 


“Rural Reconstruc- 
roughly in the 


work by acquiring tracts of - fallow land from 
zamindars who will be quite willing to let them have 


it at the barezt possible premium in the first instance. 
They will of course entertain hopes of getting some 
regular revenue after a few vears when the tracts are 
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colonized and developed. Then comes the question o 
initial expenses. These will be 


1. Costs for the clearing of jungles. 

2. Providing agricultural implements | includin; 
draught animals. 

3. Some arrangement for the supply of the neces 
sities of life at least at the preliminary stages. 


Every colonization scheme would of course attrac 
its usual quota of ‘persons who would be willing t 
look after their own requirements ` but there would b 
many others to whom everything would have to b 
provided. All these items of expenditure are to b 
included in the capital sum laid out on the schemi 
Then there is the matter of fixing upon a rate o 
interest which the insurance company will expec 
from the funds thus employed. This as also th 
capital value per acre would naturally vary accordin, 
to the quality of the soil distributed among th 
colonists. Some standard like that adopted in th 
revenue assessment can be taken for determining th 
interest yield and the capital value of each distinc 
piece of land. This part of the scheme is most impol 
tant from the insurance company’s point of view an 
has n proceed side by side with land reclamatió 
work, 

The colonists will be settled on the reclaimed land 
on a contract that they will have to repay the capit: 
sum spent on their lands by a certain number c 
instalments. The instalments will be fixed by mutuz: 
agreement between the company and the colonists an 
must include a proper interest yield. At the end c 
the last instalment a colonist will himself become th 
owner of his lands and company will have no furthe 
interest in them. This method of settlement will b 
an additional incentive to the cultivators for th 
improvement of their lands and for the regular pay 
ment of the company’s dues. 
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Sectarianism in Education 


is bafħed 
into it At th 
educational syster 
spirit. Prof. Jwal 


The object of education 
introduction of sectarianism 
present moment, Indian 
is vitiated by the sectarian 
Prasad, M.A. PH.D. writes on the “Evils c 
Sectarianism in Education” in The Indian Revieu 
After discussing the various evils that arise ont c 
it, the professor continues : 


The sectarian spirit in education has also bee 
responsible for the presence of what now may satel 
be called cértain academic prejudices. These exist i 
various forms according to the history and the natm 
of the controlling authority of the institutions. On 
instance of such prejudice was to be found, fc 
example, in the life of the great Cambridge an 
Oxford Universities with regard to the status c 
women as students. They had no place in the life « 
these distinguished academies, and at Cambridge eve 
now women students are not members of the Unive 
sity, and their two colleges there are not affiliate 
institutions. They cannot become members of tl 
University Union, and they attend its meetings < 
visitors like any outsiders. Now, at all this, I ar 
sure, one would feel like crying out ‘What an absu 
dity’ and still it is there; and should one ask why 
the only answer is: Jt is there simply because í 
a deep-rooted influence of religion and all that: 


by th 
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means to the life of an educational institution—yes, 
sven to the life of a distinguished British university 
yhose very name inspires confidence in respect of 
sound learning and ideal ‘sportsmanship, and the work 
of whose scholars is justly associated with some of the 
most important developments in the various branches 
f science and arts. That everywhere women have 
geen very inadequately represented in educational 
nstitutions and facilities for intellectual advancement 
have been denied to them is in no small measure 
due to the effects of an old alliance between religion 
and education. What is true of women in this 
respect is also equally true of the members of the 
so called depressed classes in India. One hardly needs 
‘0 be reminded that they too have been the victims 
of serious sectarian prejudices in education. 

As I haye said already, sectarianism in education 
might also be other than that of the religious type, 
although it is true that it is usually and mainly due 
to the influence of religion. As matters stand at 
present, very few educational institutions in India are 
perfectly autonomous and, therefore, free from the 
sectarian spirit. Undue restrictions imposed upon 
academie bodies from political motives as much 
hamper the growth of their intellectual lite and 
prevent them trom fulfilling their function as nurseries 
of healthy citizens as the religious prejudices do. 
That a certain amount of control over education by 
the State is indispensable will be admitted by all, but 
to carry it to the extent of entirely regulating and 
constantly watching the academic life of an institution 
Jown to its minutest details is certainly preposterous. 
Such a policy, as is well known to all educationists, 
produces a very unhealthy reaction and generates a 
state of suspicion between the authorities and the 
students which does more harm to the cause of the 
dtate and the institution concerned than, for instance, 
my number of political debates of the extremist type 
hat might be held in behalf of tts members. 


—— 


The Foundation of National Life 


In ap article on the “Foundation of National 


Lite’—appearing in The Morning Star, Principal’ 
D..N. Sen puts in a nutshell the basis of the- 


foundation of national life. He says: 


The foundation of national life consists in the 
racial vigour which like a solid rock bears and 
sustains the organization and the culture of a race. 
On the pedestal of matter Nature raises the edifice 
of life: on the firm foundation of Life, Mind is built 
up. The animal furnishes the material on which is 
built the rational and on the rational, the moral 
and cultural attributes which go to the formation 
of the crest. of the pyramid of. human civilization. 

An ill-fed, ill-protected, unorganized mass of men 
rach eking out his own’ miserable existence as ‘best 
as he can, with activities entirely unco-ordinated and 
chaotic cannot form a nation. -Among the primitive 
Forms of life, three stages are well-marked, free- 
swimming, colonial and organized, each representing 
a higher and stabler form of existence. The highest 
and the best-developed types of men are thoroughly 
organized and are fit for the battle of hfe. F 
carrying on those activities which during peace build 
up a nation or offering effective resistance to enemy 
>roups which threaten races with destruction, the 
strongest and the best organized groups-are the best 
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fitted to survive. The first lesson that we have to 
take from history is that we must organize ourselves. 
A friend had once asked me to sum up in a few 
words what I found to be the secret of the success 
of the Western countries I had visited. I said, “They 
have life and they are well-organized.” 

Our political integrity is not due to internal forma- 
tive influences but to the cementing force of an exter- 
nal power, and it cannot survive if that cementing 
element is suddenly and violently withdrawn. I know 
how difficult it is to keep ourselves together even in 
small matters, how the disintegrating forces, more 
often than otherwise, overwhelm those that tend to 
keep us within the orbit of our social and national 
influences. The’most fortunate nations have organi- 
zations which are world-wide in their scope. How 
few organizations do we possess which take us beyond 
our ocean-bound and mountain-barriered frontiers! It 
is natural for us to love and be drawn towards one 
another, to live as kind and brotherly neighbours, to 
make sacrifices for the welfare of our fellow brethren ; 
but these forces slacken as national disintegration 
advances. The strongest bond among us is the family 
tie, which though certainly protecting us, very often 
cripples us and marrows our horizon. We lose sight 
of and neglect the larger family ties of the race and 
the nation. 

The forces set free by the Buddhistic illumination 
and culture enabled India not only to organize her 
internal affairs, but also to carry her banner of 
culture to countries all over Asia. And at the basis 
of the Buddhistic illumination there is one thing 


- which no nation can even ignore or bas ignored with 


impunity. Five and only five simple virtues formed 
the foundation of Buddhistic culture, vwx., refraining 
from destroying life, refraining from taking things 
which have not been given to us, refraining from 
breaking the rules of social morality, and refraining 
from taking spirituous liquors. These still hold gooc 
for the strength and longevity of a nation. Love 
and truth are the two great weapons with which 
we must fight the battle of our life. That is what 
ull great teachers have tried to impress upon our 
minds. There cannot be any salvation personal or 
national through crime or untruth. Qur way is the 
way of Truth and Love. We must hold to them 
even if we perish. If we pursue this path, our 
journey may be arduous and may cost precious lives. 
But we shall have all the moral and spiritual forces 
at our back. It is the way of Providence. 


Seed 


Constitution of the Armies in Bengal 


The same paper is ` publishing the readership 
lectures delivered by Sir Jadunath Sarkar at the 
Patna University. The learned historian begins 
his fourth lecture with a discussion on the consti- 
tution of the armies of the Muhammadan rulers 
of Bengal : 


A year of peace followed the extermination of 
Bhasker Rao and other Maratha generals, and then 
in 1745, a domestic revolution turned Alivardi’s 
strongest allies into his bitterest enemies and the 
divided and weak condition of the province resulting 
from this internal dissension lured the Marathas to 
renew their raids with a prospect of easy success 
which would have been otherwise impossible. Bengal 
has no indigenous racë capable of the long continued 
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exertion, the ready ..submission ~to- discipline, - the 
concerted action in large bodies, .and the’ cool and 
steady fighting -that, are; :required,-Jin. resisting-the 
hardier ‘races of invaders! coming from. the south or 
the west. War, as distinct ::from the; mere guarding 
of palaces, -or.,conyoys : and, the: police. -protection of 
revenue-collectors. and -..custom-oflicers,. had.-not:::been 
the. profession- of any. : class..of; „its. people. since the 
imposition. of Mughal. peace two.centuries.ago: ,There- 
fore, the, army of. .the-Nawabs of Bengal; Bihar and 
Orissa, after they-had...become independent, ~of;'.the 
contral Government at: Delhi,.. was-filled, entirely with 
Afghans (both; infantry, and; cavalry)., and - Hindw 
foot-musketeers of. Baksar, .swith...a-.sprinkling,, »of 
Sayyids of Barha and, other: foreign, settlers in. upper 
India and Bzhalta. musketeers from -Oudh.:.:O£ these 
the Afghans - were by:: far:.:the.. most: numerous... and 
efficient. element, . Their.-; proud . consciousness -.-, of 
superiority, :inboro.-martial habits; and strong clannish 
cohesion. ;made ; them; quite: irresistible if;athey. could 
be only. united under:one great, leader yug oats pd 
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Conciliation” and’ Industrial Dispute vi., 
Conciliation is preferable to all other ‘methods 
in‘ ‘settling “industrial? “disputes.” ‘Di BY, 
Narayahaswami has summarized, the. conciliatory 
methods adopted vin many: a country. in., the 
West in, an.article on “Towards Industrial; Peace”, 
which.. appears! in.,;7he Indian Labour Journal. 
He-says:.-": EEE “FS SPR Ma ay d j 
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voluntarily, on both sides’ for the fulfilment’ of the 


attitude ‘of the employer's: ‘Buti oncethe: - cxiipléyers 
-hearted 
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aea ov Frederick Smetana cius -aus 


; oe ee ee Care o a) E. a a 
We take this opportunity- to offer ‘our. tribute: 
to the. memòry -` of: Frederiek - Smetáåna, - the’ 
great Czech composer, by quoting the sketch 
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? To-day. ,wei hear: but, litle sof .the once -popula 
Frederick „Smetana. : Hei doesnot deserve. the-oblivio) 
into: which, both his; works: and;., his- name: hay 
falleù during: thei last- few: years... He, was; one. Q 
the: greatest: musical.:-pionecrs of:ithe ‘last+. century.. 
for; being, a- national ; composer; aboye; all; othe 
things,: Smetana worked;,to: broaden’ the-.-whole: .aspec 
of’, Bohemian.» music.-.. He sis reckoned..to.:be ‘th: 
finest--Bohémian composer om: national .subjeets.;-, hi 


_ writings!jare ‘Bohemiati-.to -:the...very:.; core.. On every 


page of his musié we: find. .the,j unmistakable.. mark: 
of nationalism, -really:. beautiful ; music . written. . in 
various {peculiar rhythms, which. are . the-.;essential 
of ;Bohemjati.music.. sek ceii ospe bide oda 
~a ometana was born -in an obscure .little, village a 
the:corner,;of- Bohemia ..,of.;March 2, .1824. .As i 
the case Avith: „mosti :musicah: geniuses; the ; love. 0 
music: was apparentiin Smetana at..a,veryo-.carly .. age 
He, studied: first under; Proksch, 1i-hecoming, - eventual: 
a pupil of the: .renownedii-Liszt.-..Rapidly: advancin, 
under the : capable.: tuitioñ; of, this., great: man, . R 
became a clever: pianist.:{ÆFollowing upon his: immens 
success, asia. pianisti! Smetana... opened: an, ‘acadenr 
of his.,own, at: Prague, whereé,.;later,;,,he ,marrie 
Katherine :Kodar;- another ‘celebrated, pianists. «ere i 
. 2 Smetana was ;not..a ‘prolific composer ; he: wa 
apt::to believe “mote ine quality than; quantity, ,.bu 
thero. is, of course,;; ample . material ,.from . which-. t 
judge his: i musicianships;;;' Ia: common, with .man 
other. composers, it was Smetana’s;-ambition , to yrib 
opera scores; above; all: other.. forms,,,6%,-.music, bu 
there. is, no: doubt that, the standard. of. his. symphonie 
and. his .chamber-music,:Js, very high indeed. W 
occasionally, hear! of. the; celebrated: ““Bartered, Bride 
to-day, chiefly: by.-reason. of! the. fact that the. overtur 


‘to this work is performed frequently by differen 


orchestras and bands. It Was, and still is, Smetana’ 
most popular work. It was composed in 1866, th 
same year: that he., obtained. the post; of. conducto 
at the National Theatra. ` It ‘aroused mich ‘énthusiasr 
both..in-, Germany: andin., Vienna, : where . it.. wa 
played: for tha firsttime six years, after, its, composer 
decease. It, received.: ‘two public “performanceg i 
England, in 1893 and 1907,but failed to! attract muc 
guccess. 2G aa are eS ee ee friet 
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which Smetana will always. be remembered and 
cevered. His best comic opera is written in the 
national soirit also, and is entitled “Der Kuss ;” 
whilst for originality his two historical operas, 
“Dalebor” and “Libusa” are to be highly commended. 

Smetana wrote a very fine symphonic pocm, 
“Mein Vaterland,” which is cast into six sections, 
each of which contains some excellent musical 
writings and orchestration. It 1s probably the best 
of his four symphonies in this class. Òf his two 
string quartets, in FE minor and © major, the former 
appears to be the most popular composition of the 
two. partly because of its beautiful effect and 
melodic construction, and partly because it is a 
composition by which Smetana describes an important 
event in his career. I am sure that the earnest student 
of music would be well rewarded by a close study 
of Smetana’s compositions. 


—— 


Image Worship R 


Reproaches are heaped season in and season 
out on image worship, Religion apart, it bas got 
at least some meaning so far as its artistic side 
is concerned. “The Call from the 
a dissertation on art im which its author, the 
editor of the Prabuddha Bharata, has some good 
words for image worship. He lays special 
emphasis on its artistic side: 


What do the image worship and many symbolisms 
in Hinduism signify ? Would we be wrong if we 
say that there the saint and the artist have been 
made into one? ‘Uma’ is called the daughter of 
Himalaya, the great mountain whose sublime beauty 
and solemn grandeur take us away from things 
mundane and elevate us to. the abode of God. In 
India the Himalayas, where the Aryan civilization 
had its birth, have been nota little source of 
inspiration to Hinduism ; so much so that one great 
religious teacher when asked as to why the religious 
sentiment in India is so very strong replied, “Because 
we have the Himalayas.” This great mountain has 
ever been the object of great attraction to all the 
Sadhus, Sannyasins and religious men of the country. 
Tt has supplied many of the symbolisms in 
Hinduism. Ihe great Shiva is called a mountain- 
god. Is it because Shiva with closed eyes and con- 
centrated look signifiés the Himalayas in eternal 
meditation ? Perhaps a Sadhaka once fell into 


ecstasy by seeing the snowy expanse in that mountain 
region, lit up by the golden hues of the morning 
sun —and we have the conception of the “Arddha- 
Naviswar.” Every autumn, the great national 
goddess Durga comes down from the Himalayas to 
her children, becomes the. source of the country- 
wide joy and festivities, drowning all thoughts of 
sufferings and misery, and then goes back to her 
Himalayan abode. 

The beld mind of the Aryans has sought God 
not only in good but also in evil—not only in the 
beautiful, but also in the terrible. If the morning 
sunshine be the God’s smile of blessings upon 
humanity, why should the darkest night cease to 
have any divine relationship ? If the peaceful beauty 
of the autumn be the cause of great national festivity 
in the shape of worshipping the. great Mother, why 
should we reject Mer when She comes to us with 
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Divine” is. 
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anger and frowns in storms and cyclones? So a 
few days after the Darga Paja comes the day of 
worshipping the goddess Kali, the Mother in Her 
destructive mood, and finding beauty in the 
Terrible. : 


The Patriotic Poetry of Iqbal 


Today the Pan-Islamism of Sir 
Tqbal has run 


Muhammad 
off with his patriotism. In good 
old days he used to write poems of very high 
order. The following fragmentary pieces tell 
the world that once Sir Muhammad was an 
Indian first and a Muhammadan afterwards and 
that nationalism was, in his opinion, the only 
virtue most covetable in life. 


TART & AUAI aa gu a AT, 
at asc k ga et wt gua 
ayy à atwaar qa gat & dar, 
aga at wt fear i-a gaT À | 
adn aie Ae arfar sat gta ay ater, 
aga St ate stat gts at wath 


Shall I tell the truth, O Brahman ? 

The idols in thy Temple have long since ceased to 
be worthy of worship ! 

They teach thee to hate those who are thy kith 
and kin. : 

And as for the Mulla, well, he too has been taught 
by God to wage war on infidels. 

Sick of both, I have bade good-bye to the Temple 
as well as the Mosque ; 

I pay heed neither to the preachings of the Mulla, 
nor to thy fictitious stories. : 


qar at aid Gat È a aa}, 
Ge aaa st genet ee wat saat Y 


Thou thinkest that thy God is in the image of ~ 


stone; 
As for me, every particle of the dust of the 
Motherland is a god to me. 


ait A ae & gga a fea at aed, - 
at se aat faar sa ta Ñ aar 7? | 
da dt aad var et sar awit Y, 
qiara saat & sear aan faa 71 


Long has the City of our Heart been desolate; 


Come, let us build a New Temple in it! 
i A Temple which would be the Holiest of all Holy 
places; : 
A Temple which would touch the skirt of the 
firmament with its lofty spire. 


Gt gag aak mai da À wis-als, 
ar gaat at a ta at ford 
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Every morning shall we chant melodious Mantrams 
in the Temple ; 


Every day shall we distribute the wine of Love ' 


among the Pigarits (priests). ; 


gat at ged wt ad & dia a Y, 
wet k afa at gad fata do 


In the songs of a devoted Heart there is both 
Peace and Power: 

The Salvation of the children of the Bharata 
depends on Love. 


A Christian View of Ahimsa 


India has found an interpreter of her culture in 
Father Verrier Elwin. He is an ardent advocate 
of Satyagraha in spirit. What he has got to say 
on Ahünsa deserves attention. The following 


appears in his article on “The Religion of Adoring 


Love” in The C. S, S. Review : 


Christians are generally supposed to care little for 
the doctrine of Ahimsa. It is indeed. a curious 
paradox that vegetarian India should have a reputa- 
tion for cruelty to animals, while from non-vegetarian 
Europe have come most of the movements for their 
better treatment. It cannot, obviously, be claimed 
that Ahimsa—in the strict sense of the word has 
ever been observed by the Christian Church. It is 
not enjoined in the Bible, and Christ Himself ate 
both fish and meat. But what is to be found 
among the Christian mystics is a deep sense of the 
unity and solidarity of creation, a great love of 
natural beauty, and a kinship with birds and animals. 

The poets have always emphasized the unity of 
nature and its beauty. But so also have even the 
most ascetic and cloistered mystics. Even S. Bernard 
who has been unjustly blamed for being blind to the 
beauties of nature was far from being so in fact. 
“Believe me, for I have proved it,’ he says in the 
very manner of Wordsworth, “you will find some- 
thing more in the woods than you do in books. The 
rocks and the trees will teach you what you cannot 


P learn from masters.” A new vision of ' the world, 
mgd sense of kinship with it, is often 


regarded. as 
part of the blessedness of the [luminative way. After 
George Fox’s “conversion,” he says, “All things were 
new; and all the creation gave another smell to me 
than before, beyond what words can _ utter...the 
creation was opened to me.” This “opening” of the 
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creation so that we can see “the hidden unity in 
the Eternal Being,” is the basis of any real philo- 
sophy of Ahimsa. 


Light and Heat 


The ‘following occurs in “The 
Lite” by E. Bennett, appearing in 
Lite” by 
Theosophist : 


Hest of 
The 


The light and heat in a beam of sunlight can be 
sorted out by a prism into the different wave-lengths 
which comprise it, the visible part spreading into a 
band of coloured light. Beyond this extend invisible 
waves registering as heat and as chemical effects.. 
The visible spectrum is crossed by many dark lines. 
and bands which represent blanks, missing wave- 
lengths, which have been absorbed by the atmosphere 
of Sun and Earth as the light passed through these 
layers. Each element has the power to ‘absorb a set 
of waves of special lengths, peculiar to itself alone. 


- In the invisible part of the spectrum these bands 


of absorption grow more frequent, so that there can 
be no direct measurement of the heat found there. 

At four times the length of the visible octave of 
light waves, travelling into the infra-red, is found a 
clear part of the invisible spectrum. From the 
amount of low intensity heat, which passes through 
this section of the spectrum, the total amount is- 
estimated. In this section may be found the solution. 
of the problem. 

Our atmosphere stops all these waves of low 
intensity heat save those over the one section. May 
there not be some element of the giant planet’s 
atmosphere which cuts off those rays that would pass 
through ours in that one clear section? It is already 
known that there is some element common to this 

roup of planets, and to those alone of the planetary 
amily, which element creates heavy absorption bands. 
in the visible spectrum. May it not also cause the 
fault in the low temperature readings? It is possible- 
in theory; it is hard to prove, as that element is 
unknown here. 

If there be this interference, these planets can be 
semi-suns, hot to more than 1200° ©. and there will be 
moons heated to the right degree. This is what we 
should expect if the principal work of the logos was 
the evolution of the various kingdoms leading up to. 
Man. Jt is the only view which suggests a good. 
use for the other planets. 





Opium and the Sino-Japanese Conflict 


That the Japanese commercial interests in 
China are mainly responsible for the Sino- 
Japanese conflict is quite well known. A 
note in The Living Age, in which some Chinese 
authorities are quoted, asserts that one of the 
most important of these trades whose interests 
are threatened, is the Japanese drug, particularly 
opium, trade in China. It is so vitally interwoven 
with the present war tbat this Sino-Japanese 
conflict, like the Anglo-Chinese war of 1842, may 
be called a opium war, 


Just as England fought China in 1842 in order 
to force that country to purchase opium, so the 
Japanese of to-day are heavily interested in the 
Asiatic ding traffic. Some months ago, Garfield 
Huang, general secretary of the National Anti-Opium 
Association of China, revealed that Captain Nakamura 
of the Japanese Army, whose assassination was one 
of the excuses for the: Manchurian invasion, was 
earrying-heroin at the time he was killed, and now 
the same authority diagnoses the whole Japanese 
attack on China as a new opium war. Writing in 
the China Weekly Review, he says: : 

“To turn to the narcotic situation im Manchuria 
and China proper. no less than seventy-five per cent 
of the Japanese nationals residing in South Manchuria 
are directly or indirectly connected with the drug 
traffic, according to the estimate of the secretary of 
the Association for the Prevention of Opium Evils 
of Japan. According to statistics issued by the 
Shanghai customs authorities, for the past three 
years, beginning January 30, 1929, and ending April 
G, 1931, a total of 80,132 ounces of opium were 
discovered in forty-one Japanese steamers passing 
Shanghai, and these huge shipments were believed 
to have Dairen asa final destination. Immediately 
after the Japanese occupation of Manchuria the first 
thing the Japanese did was to establish an opium 
monopoly in the territories under their military 
contral, a repetition of the process of conquest that 
was applied to the island of Formosa and actually 
bore fruit. Now in Mukden, Changchun, Tsinan, 
Tientsin, Amoy, Foochow, and` so on, numerous ‘dope’ 
huts are operated under Japanese consular protection 
in open defiance of Chinese suppression acts. In the 
Japanese concession in Mukden, these huts number 
some two hundred, the owners of which pay regular 
cumshaws to the Japanese police in- return for 
protection. Some one hundred morphine shops are 
also found to be in existence, and these are situated 
cither in the neighbourhood of oh se dispensaries 
or in the rear‘ of Japanese residences. In a single 
shop about forty to fifty persons come to receive 
injections per day, the number of .morphine addicts 


in the Japanese concession alone being found to be 


w 


in the vicinity of five hundred.” 

From 1928 on, the National Anti-Opium Associa- 
tion of China has published a China Opium Year- 
book of which Mr. Huang says: 

“Aglance over these year-books will convince one 
of the amazing extent of Japanese narcotic penetra- 
tion into China. Judging from the disclosures made | 
in connection with the Nakamura case and the 
international drug ring, we are safe in saying that 
the Japanese are active agents forthe spread of 
narcotic drugs throughout the world in complete 
disregard of international covenants and humanitarian 
considerations, and therefore are the common enemies 
of civilized nations, whose duty it is to foster the 
progress and welfare of the human race.” 


Lytton Strachey 


The death of Lytton Strachey, the author of 
Emineni Victorians and biographer of Queen 
Victoria, takes away from the circle of British 
men of letters of to-day one of its most 
distinguished figures. In paying- a tribute to his 
memory in the Observer, Mr. F. L. Lucas says 
that “behind Strachey the Olympian, lay a 
character rich in all the ‘best qualities associated 
with the world -‘humanism’—not only a sense of 
beauty, but a sense of restraint and intellectual 
honesty, a hatred of shams and fanaticisms, 
which showed itself not only in that quiet an 
deadly ridicule lying in ambush throughout his 
biographics, but also in a reticence about feeling 
that was very different indeed from a lack of 
it.” But both his feeling and irony had characters 
of their own, As Mr. Lucas says: 


But unlike some enemies of fanaticism, such as 
Voltaire, he never became himself a fanatic. The 
gassy and gorgeous bubbles of human folly he 
approached witha pin, not with the sledge hammer 
of Carlyle; the result was a great gain in artistic 
economy. 

Thus, at Pontigny, once, after he had listened in 
silence to some foolish discussion,‘ with examples, of 
the latest mania, the cult of whimsical behaviour and 
‘actes gratuits,’ his still, small voice was heard 
asking: ‘Est-ce qu’un acte gratuit est fowonrs désagré- 
able? But he was interested in human beings rather 
than in principles. As a biographer, he sueceeded 
above all because he knew what was of living interest 
in aman, and because he knew how to write. He 
did not denounce his characters; he let them speak 
for themselves. The resulting laughter was usually 
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deserved. No donbt with many of his readers, as 
with almost all his imitators, that laughter acquired 
a touch of vulgarity; but whatever wins popularity 
must pay thab price. Minds less crude could see 
there was far more than mere derision in a portrait 
like his Florence Nightingale; and with his master- 
piece, Queen Victoria, it became clearer still. That 
gaiety, that sense of the absurd, that flicker of 
watchful irony about things treated over-seriously 
which is characteristic of the French eighteenth 
century does not come easily to the English mind. 
We suspect it—to our Joss. We forget how this 
quality has showed itself compatible, in Voltaire or 
Mme. du Deffand, Gibbon or Stendhal, with passion, 
with epic grandeur, with romantic fire. That irony 
Lytton Strachey made ours; it suited our post-war 
mood of repentance and leisure. His more romantic 
side Succeeded less happily in Hléxabeth and Essex: 
whether in some more creative form it might have 
found fuller expression we shali never know. — 

But what he has left, as critic or as biographer, 
will not soon be forgotten. As the past swells and 
bulges behind us, future immortality becomes more 
and more ofa speculation; he who was dupe of so 
little would have smiled at vain attempts to prophesy. 
But one lesson at least that we should have learned 
by now is the survival value of sheer style. There 
he was unsurpassed, in an age of far more distin- 
guished prose than verse. What reads with such 
perfect ease was, as always, written with difficulty; 
though like Gibbon, he perfected his whole sentence 
or paragraph in his head, and his page showed 
deceptively few corrections. But he gave to English 
the best qualities of French prose—its point, its 
clarity, its agility, its grace—to a degree which few 
have ever ee Future historians of English 
literature and English thought will see in him as a 
stylist and an ironist one of the most representative 
figures of his generation; but where shall we find 
(and he would have smiled at the implications of that 
question) a biographer to paint him as vividly to 
posterity as he has painted others in the past ? 


— 


The Bourgeois and Love 


A book has 


recently been published in 
France on the 


subject of the reactions of the 
bourgeois to love. Itis by M. Emmanuel Berl 
and is entitled Le Bourgeois et L'amour. In 
reviewing this book in “wvpe, a Paris monthly, 
M. Georges Dupeyron says: 


In this book Berl has studied the bourgeois in his 
reactions to love. According to Berl’s definition, the 
bourgeois is a man with money who wants considera- 
tion, and he is necessarily terrified by love, at least 
by the passion of love, by the anarchy that seizes 
him when he gives way to ailectionate or sexual 
impulses and that tears him loose from all the regular 
forms of the -society that he has constructed, the 
society that he helps to consolidate with all the 
strength of his police force, his morality, his culture, 
and his banks. Love as a passion is therefore out- 
lawed in bourgeois society. In order to remain in 
accord with his world, the bourgeois is obliged to live 
in a state of constant war with himself in so far as 
his passions are concerned. He must constantly lic to 
himself, tor the true bourgeois man or woman generally 
marries in accordance with a well-defined code that 
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accentuates, not affection, but convention. loreover. 
it is clear. that both the man and the woman. 
especially the woman, do everything they can to 
persuade themselves that these values are purely senti- 
mental. This is why the daughter of a high official 
believes quite sincerely that she cannot marry, or. 
therefore, in accordance with her code, love, any man 
who is not of the same social rank as she. Henry 
Bordeaux jis the best painter we have of these 
characters when they are reduced to zero, characters 
who believe they are alive.only because their epider- 
mis is sensitive. 

course, the bourgeois has faint desires for 
complete love, for an affection that rises superior to 
everything and thanks to which he can realize himself, 
be himself, be somebody. But barriers keep stopping 
him, barriers of convention and conformity. If he 
married the little shop-girl whom he has seduced or if the 
bourgeois woman united herself socially to some poor 
intellectual or artist who is pleasing to her, the end of 
the bourgeois order would be at hand. Better live in 
lies, hypocrisy, or a complete sentimental vacuum, 
especially if there are children, than defy an opinion 
that one has helped to create. The conjugal drama 
between Tolstoi and his wife, who was a real bour- 
geois, arose in part from the fact that Madame 
Tolstoi could not admit the existence of a real nobility. 
a real intellectual or moral superiority, outside and 
beyond the regular forms, which included the Imperial 
Court, distinguished gentlemen and diplomats, the 
idealism of the salon, the philanthropy of big bankers 
and great ladies, in short, everything that was not 
‘obscure, as that great Christian lady ingennously 
remarked. 


The Great Ford Myth 


The: New Republie -publishes an 


| article by 
Robert L. Cruden, in which the 


writer explodes 


the myth of Henry Ford as a benevolent 
employer. Commenting on this article The New 


Republic writes in an editorial : 


Additional point is given to Robert L. Cruden’s 
article in this issue, “The Great Ford Myth,” by 
events -which took place at Dearborn, Michigan. 
after his article was in type, and just as the paper 
was going to press. Three thousand unemployed 
engaged in a “hunger march” and demonstration 
outside the gates of the Ford plant there on Monday. 
The police, supported by JF'ord’s own private army. 
called the “special service men,” began by using tear 
bombs and spraying the men with water from a 
hose (in freezing weather). Then they fired, first over 
the heads of the crowd and finally at them, killing 
four men ard injuring many others. Press reports 
say that this was a “Communist demonstration,” 
describing the participants as “unemployed Com- 
munists.” We do not know whether this statement 
is true; but even if it is, what possible excuse is 
there for shooting the marchers down ? Their parade 
was peaceful tul it was stopped at the Dearborn 
city line; the Detroit police said they saw no cause 
for interference. Why shouldn’t they have been 
allowed to mareh in Dearborn ? Are Mr. Ford and 
his allies, the Dearborn police, so incredibly stupid 
that they believe shooting Communists is a way to 
discourage their cause ? It will be a long time 
before the superman of the cheap car Eves down this 
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police butchery, by his own employees, in a town 
which, practically speaking, he owns. The great 
Ford myth has been washed away in Llood. 


oy 


Germany and France in 1932 


Professor M. J. Bonn has contributed an 
article on the outlook for the year 1932 to Der 
Querschnatt of Berlin, an independent political 
and literaty monthly. This article is translated 
and abridged in The International Digest. Dr. 
Bonn writes : 


Generally speaking, the following might be said : 
[f the European and American Governments would 
make up their minds to follow sensible economic and 
political aims, the year 1932 might become a true 
Jubilee Year for humanity. No doubt all bave the 
best intentions, but all do the right thing only when 
it is 10 longer the right thing, or they permit them- 
selves to be deflected from the road they themselves 
have admitted to be the right one. Most countries 
have been able to free themselves from the rule of 
blind party majorities, but in this apparent freedom 
they make concessions to predatory special interests 
which exeeed all that has been done along such lines 
under parliamentary. pressure. 

For at least five years all important governments 
have deciared in Geneva and eisewhere that a chief 
reason for the world-wide economic tension is high 
tariffs, by which markets everywhere are restricted in 
an artificial manner. Ever since the first international 
economic conference there have been no more pro- 
tectionists “in principle.’ There are only free-traders, 
who against their better knowledge and intentions 
erect new customs barriers everywhere. For instance, 
in September the English Government, by lowerin 
the value of the pound, created a condition calle 
“currency dumping”. But even with the advantages 
of this dumping England was not satisfied and 
adopted a protective tariff, as it was claimed that 
only a restriction of imports could bring about a 
favourable trade balance. In anticipation of future 
tariff restrictions, imports into England were forced, 
and this resulted again in an adverse trade balance 
and brought many complaints, forcing the English 
Government to pass an anti-dumping Jaw. But before 
thisebaw could be applied, other countries, for instance 
France, hurriedly adopted anti-dumping laws to 
prevent British dumping, and we ourselves have 
announced that we will reduce wages toa level which 
Ti permit us to swamp the markets with cheap 
goods. l 
° Furthermore, it is clear that Europe will go to 
pieces unless France and Germany reach a reasonable 
understanding. In order to come to such an under- 
standing, France insists that reparations have priority 
over private debts; France accuses Germany of hav- 
ing incurred these private debts in order to endanger 
the Young Plan. But the Plan was based on 
Germany’s ability to pay after these debts had 
already been incurred, Frenchmen feel that they are 
misjudged: they claim that they are being 
misunderstood. The great aim of their policy 
is security, but they do not understand that a victor, 
who could be victorious only with the help of his 
allies, has no right to security if he has failed to 
come to a real peaceful understanding with the van- 
quished. Only he is secure who neither threatens 
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others nor is able to threaten them. Whoever has not 
achieved security by a peace of understanding will 
have to obtain security later on by making conces- 
sions. France should listen to such reasoning.. 
Germany today has no military security ; her very 
existence is endangered by the crisis and internal 
dissension. But, on the other hand, substantial: 
groups within Germany furnish France the very 
pretexts unreasonable Frenchmen desire and reason- 
able Frenchmen fear. Both people lack the sense of 
actualities. At present, France is in no danger what- 
ever, she has the possibility of countering ail inture 
dangers by prudent concessions. On their part, the 
German people have lived for a long time in hourly 
fear of their very existence. If they would give up 
their power-complex, which at present can have no 
tangibie meaning, their possibilities for peaceful. 
development in the future would be much brighter. 
But each of the two nations is doing exactly the 
Opposite from what sound reason demands and from 
what would result in achieving their most favoured. 
dreams. 
Under such conditions—what can one predict ? 


inser 


To Dr. J. T. Sunderland at Ninety 


` Unity publishes a poem by Alice Stone 
Blackwell on the occasion of his completing the 
ninetieth year. 
Ninety Years YounG" 
[To Dr. J. T. Sunderland, February 11, 1982] 
All hail, dear Dr. Sunderland ! 
Your birthday we acclaim. 


Throughout old India’s wonderland 
The people bless your name. 


Mahatma Gandhi and Tagore 

Smile when they think of you ; 
And freedom’s friends in other lands 
Are grateful to you too. 


A noble life of ninety years 

Shines bright for all to sce ; 

A man whose heart is “always young 
For liberty,” is he. 


Whenever Britain does misdeeds 
(And oh, the list is long !) 
Always some valiant Englishman: 
Speaks out against the wrong. 


And here’s a man of British birth, 
‘And brave old English breed, 
Who spoke so well on India’s woes 
He forced the world to heed. 


Though he has written fourteen books, 
Of value eminent, i 

“India in Bondage” long will stand 
Ris lasting monument. 


This book, suppressed in India, 
Gave too much information ; 
But all around the world it goes 
Now, in a French translation. 


Chicago University 

This graduate names with pride, 
For he has scattered golden deeds 
Around him, far and wide. 
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A traveller in many lands, 
Around the globe he went ; 
On missions to the Orient 

He often has been sent. 


He preached the gospel of the Lord, 
As grateful hearers tell, 

In England and America, 

And Canada as well. 


Full seven Indian newspapers á 
He’s read for many years ; 

He keeps in touċh with that vast land 
Of hunger and of tears. 


Tf every sweet and grateful thought, 
From India far away, 

Could change into a fragrant flower 
‘To grace his natal day, 


‘His home would buried be in bloom, 
Amid the winter snows— 

A hill of blossoms, breathing scent 
‘On every wind that blows. 


His heart with knightly ardour glows, 
“That puts our youth to shame ; 
Always, dear Dr. Sunderland, 

The brave should love your name ! 


‘One of your multitude of friends, 
My heart-warm thanks J send 
For all your work in Freedom’s cause. 
A fight that knows no end. 
May you have many happy years, 
a And may you live to see, 
“Or soon or late, the joyful day 
' That finds great India free ! 


“The World Tomorrow” on Mahatma Gandhi 


its attitude towards the- Indian 


In defining | 
Worid Tomorrow writes about 


‘situation, The 


» Mahatma Gandhi: 
Bitten, 


The World Tomorrow regards Mahatma Gandhi’s 
method. of non-violent non-co-operation '`as the 
most effective and ethical form of political coercion 
available to Indian people. If the Indians on a mags 
scale will follow this method, it will prove to be 
irresistible. Courage and suffering exhibited in a 
non-violent campaign will yield more constructive and 
permanent results than would be true of the sacrifices 
involved in a revolutionary war. If Mr. Gandhi 
triumphs over the armed might of the British Empire 
and wins freedom without violent hostilities, his 
achievement will possess universal significance. 
Western civilization desperately needs to discover an 
alternative for war in the form of an effective non- 
violent means of social coercion. 

Tf the movement of non-co-operation should be 
crushed by British steel, then India will probably turn 
to hatred and reyolutionary violence and will accept 
nothing less than final separation from Great Britain. 
Nationalism in India is already at the boiling point 
and will explode unless release can’ be found through 
non-violent channels. The quicker self-government is 
attained, the more rapidly will India pass through the 
-deep valleys of discord which seem to be ahead. If 
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‘Indian nationalists are provoked into violent revolt, 


the road to tranquility and prosperity will become 
more and more impassable. 

We regard Mr. Gandhi not only as the noblest per- 
sonality now in public life in any country on earth, 
but also consider him to be an extraordinarily sagacious 
statesman. He reveals the possibilities of idealism in 
politics. His unparalleled political influence rests upon 
the saintliness of his character. His religious faith in 
the invincibility of soul force and non-violence furnishes 
the vision and the dynamic which constitute the 
mon serious of all threats.to British domination .in 

ndia. 

This does not mean, however, that we regard him as 
perfect and beyond criticism. Mr. Gandhi himself is 
most emphatic at this point. His autobiography 
emphasized the mistakes he has made and points 
accusingly at the flaws in his character.. Elsewhere in this 
issue, Mr. Gandhi’s inconsistencies with regard to war 
are emphasized. One of our most trusted counsellors 
seriously objected to our publishing this article while 
the Mahatma is incarcerated behind steel bars at 
Yervada. The World Tomorrow believes, however 
that Mr. Gandhi would be the first to insist upon the 
value of seeking the’ utmost illumination at this 
tragic hour of ‘crisis. And so we are presenting 
Mr. De Ligt’s conclusions in the hope that our readers 
will be stimulated to clearer thought and more 
intelligent action. 


Monotheism Three Thousand Years Ago 


The Catholic World publishes an interesting 
article on Egypts heretic king, Akhenaton, who 
introduced a sort of monotheism : ' 


Archaeology has revealed to us the life and times 
the wisdom and virtues of one wise philosopher and 
hero who sat on the throne of the Pharaohs of 
Egypt. Akhnaton was his name. He was King of 
Egypt for seventeen years and ruled his country 
with the charity of a saint, preaching to his people 
the truth of the One True God; edifying his court 
and his subjects by his piety and virtue and by the 
example of an irreproachable and ‘well-regulated 
family life. l ' : 

Akhnaton reigned over Egypt from 1375-1358 
B.C. The sway of his rule was not limited to the 
land of the Nile. The Pharaoh ruled over distant 
tribes which inhabited parts of the Sudan and of 
the Sahara. In the north-east, the provinces of the 
present-day Syria paid annual tribute to the King 
at Thebes. Egypt, at this particular point of history, 
was the world power—and she. had no rival. | 

Akhnaton had a most perfect a most sublime, 
a most pure idea of the divinity. To him God was 
the supreme being, the Creator of all things, the 
loving Father of all mankind. To him God was 
the 1 AM. who am the pure being, the intangible 
spirit, the personal God. He was the loving father 
of all men. He was the God of pure love and 
charity. He was the God of kindness. He was the 
“Lord of Peace.” “merciful,” “gentle”, “tender,” 
“compassionate.” “Thy love is great and large,” 
says one of Akhnaton s psalms. “Thou fillest the 
two lands of upper and lower Egypt with Thy love.” 

“Akhnaton taught his disciples to seek and to 
find God in nature. Akhnaton lived a life which 
was as illustrious as his teaching. He himself put 
into practice the principles which he professed to 
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others. He was not only a first class philosopher, 
but also a man of great moral integrity and strength : 
a ruler and king who lived a saintly life, anda 
hero, who was brave to the end. ` ‘ 

Akhnaton now did everything in his power to 
spread the belief and the worship of the true God. 
In the new capital he built a great and magnificent 
temple,~—a temple without a statue lest the people 
might be led to worship the statue instead of the 
true God Himself. This temple contained a beautiful 
altar, upon which were laid sacrifices dedicated to 
the true God. The King himself composed prayers 
and psalms which were to be chanted daily and 
which were master-pieces of poetical beauty and 
which excelled in profoundness of thought. 

As in state affairs, so in his private life, Akhnaton 
aimed at perfection. His family life was a life 
of purity and integrity. The kings of old were 
accustomed to having their harems to gratify their 
passions, and in the Orient the number of wives 
seemed to increase with the wealth and power of 
the lord. Not so with Akhnaton. He was married 
to a lovely young girl of his own kingdom named 
Nefertiti, to whom he was faithful all the days of 


his life. He loved her with a most tender love. 
His wife presented him with seven children, all 


girls, to the disappointment of the royal court. 
Akhnaton, as ruler of the most powerful empire 
of his days, was desirous of securing a successor 
to the throne, and the suggestion must have been 
made to him, to take a second wife in the hope of 
obtaining an heir. Such a course was regarded as 
perfectly legitimate in the ancient world. “However, 
in spite of his grave disappointment, Akhnaton 
remained faithful to Nefertiti. He respected her 
as his wife and queen and saw to it that all his 
people so regarded her. l l 

A Pharaoh would permit an artist to depict him 
only in posture of exalted dignity, his subjects were 
never allowed to behold him but as the majesty on 
the throne. Akhnaton gave divine honours to God 
alone. He showed himself frequently to his people, 
and permitted the artists of his day to picture him in 
his habit as he lived: showing fatigue from the 
transactions of state affairs or pleasure and relaxation 
in the circle of his family. He frequently drove in 
his chariot through the. streets of the city, accompanied 
by the Queen: or showing one of his daughters how 
to hold the reins. 

Charity characterized the rule of Akhnaton, He 
himself practiced this virtue in his relations with the 
members of the royal household. He forbade the 
torture of slaves or prisoners, no act of cruelty against 
man or beast was permitted in his realm. He aimed 
to win his subjects to his new religion by his kindness. 
He strove to conquer his very enemies by his charity. 
He was particularly opposed to war, and nothing 
could move him to order military operations against 
even the rebels of his rule. 


The Legend of the American Revolution : 


Professor R. L. Schuyler contributes an 
article on “Some historical. idols” to The Political 
Science Quarterly in which he shows that many 
of our current notions about great historical 
events are not true but only subjective estimates 
derived from the likes and dislikes of people who 
give them currency. Patriotism and race prejudice 
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are two of the most powerful factors m the- 
distortion of historical truth. In America, the 
former has given rise to what is known as the 


legend of the .American revolution, © which 
subsequent researches have rendered utterly 
untenable. About this legend, Professor Schuyler ; 


writes : 


For some time after the Revolution it was to be 
expected that those Americans who undertook to 
write the history of that epoch in the life of their 
nation .should approach their task in the spirit of 
patriots and partisans, reflecting in their writings 
the fierce animosities engendered by the conflict, and 
indeed contributing powerfully to the perpetuation 
of those animosities. It is only within the last 
generation that the Revolution has come to be 
studied in a more scientific spirit, with the desire to 
find out what happened, rather than to justify. The 
revolt from England, we now know, was no spon- ~ 
taneous uprising of a whole people in behalf of 
human rights. It was. on the contrary, the work of 
aŭ aggressive minority, capable in leadership and 
strong in organization, who ‘managed to carry with 
them a more numeérous body of less active persons. 
A large minority of the colonists, probably about 
one-third, detested the Revolution, remained loyal 
to King and Empire, aod suffered loss of property 
and every species of indignity at the hands of their 
exasperated and often envious neighbours. No 
account of the Revolution which does not represent 
it as a civil war, involving confiscation of property 
and social upheaval, is even measurably true to 
facts. The nationalistic school of American history 
disregarded what did not suit their patriotic purposes. 
They slighted the arguments of the Loyalists, ignored 
the British official. side of the case, and exalted the 
Revolutionary cause. In short, they gave a warped 
and biassed interpretation of the Revolution. During 
the World War, when we became associates of the 
British Empire, the pendulum of bias swung to the 
other extreme ; a sudden and very amusing reaction 
against the patriotic interpretation of the Revolution 
set in and for atime enjoyed considerable vogue. 
We were then gravely informed by well-intentioned 
Anglophiles that we had never had any real ground 
of quarrel with the British people, but only with 
their German king! Bo far as scientific history is 
concerned, this was merely exchanging the fryir 
pan for the fire To hold George II personally 
responsible for all the policies and measures of the 
British government which gave offence in the colonies 
is as glaring a misrepresentation of history as any 


of which patriotic American historians have been 
guilty. 

The assertion that the American Revolution 
was brought about by an aggressive minority 


is of particular interest to us in India, where we 
often hear the ery raised that the Congress 
represents only a fraction of the people in India. 
The obvious reply to this parrot-cry is the 
query—where and when in the world has a great 
change in society, morals and religion been 
brought about an inert majority ? [In England ? 
In America? in France? In Russia ? 
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The Political Theory of Sun Yat-sen 


The Political Science Quarterly has an interes- 
ting article on Sun Yat-sen. At the very outset 
the writer summarizes the` political theories of 
Sun Yat-sen: 


The originality in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s teachings, 


the unique peculiarity which marked them out from 
those of any other nation or revolutionary movement, 
lay in the fact that he combined into a single doctrine 
three principles which do not easily harmonize and 
yet represent the three dominant forces in the modern 
world. These are nationalism, democracy and a third 
principle which he termed ‘“ivelihood”’. This is 
apparently nota good translation of the Chinese 
term, but comes nearest to it. The first two principles 
prrsent no difficulties to the Western reader: but the 
‘third of the three interlocking principles of the 
Chinese revolution has no exact parallel in Western 
-thinking and therefore no single term exactly covers 
it In Sun Yat-sen’s early writings he frequently 
identified it’ with socialism, because that was the 
nearest approach among. Western nations to the 
social reform movement which he had in mind, name- 
ly a thoroughgoing protest against exploitation of 
the poor by the rich, of labour by capital. Now 
the chief contribution of Sun Yat sen lay not in the 
analysis of each of these principles but in the 
synthesis which grouped them into a single doctrine. 
‘The Western nations had linked the first two together 
from the days of the American or the French revo- 
lution, but socialism came into the world as a revolt 
against nationalism, It was also a suspicious rival 
of nationalist democracy. The task of harmonizing 
these historically allied. principles of nationalism and 
democracy with a principle apparently hostile to 
them and welding them all into a single trilogy was 


Sun Yat-sen’s contribution to political thou ht of 


the modern world as well as the thought of China. 
It was, however, forced upon Sun Yat-sen by the 
situation of China itself. The building of factories 
and railways was as much -a part of his programme of 
the modernization of the country as the erection of 
a republican form of government or the recovery of 
full territorial rights from foreign nations. Indeed 


in: his programme drawn up just after the war, econo- - 


mics seems to prevail over political problems. He 
” had the vision of China rapidly taking the leadership 
magi the world of science and industry, avoiding- the 
‘blunderings and mistakes from 
nations have suffered in the course of their evolution. 
He looked for China, with its vastness of resources 
and of man-power, to become supreme in modern 
age, leaving Europe ultimately far behind. It was 
avast and magnificent faith, but it called for a 
solution of Chima’s internal, social and economic 
problems along with its assertion of nationalist 
‘independence of the rest of the world. Now this 
internal question of social justice had been stated in 
the West in terms of socialistic doctrines which were 
not only contrary to the historical development of 
China, but were singularly foreign to Chinese ways 
-of thinking. On the one hand, therefore. he had to 
fit in Karl Marx with Bismarck and Lincoln ;: on the 
-other hand he had ‘to facé squarely the issue of 
communism in China. 
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Modern Persia 


The latest number of The International Review 
of Missions gives a resumé of the missionary 
activities of the last ten years in different parts 
of the world. In the course of .this retrospect, 
it gives interesting and valuable accounts of the 
countries in which these activities have been 
carried on. The account of Persia, for ‘instance, 
gives a valuable account of the social- and 
cultural progress of Persia under Riza Shah. 


Riza Shah Pahlavi who, previous to the decade 
under consideration had come into power as Riza 
Khan, Commander-in-Chief of the army, gradually, 
acquired further infinence, until he was crowned Sha 
in 1926. This marks the most important point in 
the history of the country during the last ten years. ` 

Most of the changes that may be classed as political 
have, on the whole, been for the good of the Church in 
Persia. The forceful. personality of the- Shah has 
influenced the entire country, bringing new ideas 
vividly before all classes of people, even those in 
rural districts. ‘If,’ writes a. correspondent, ‘country 
folk were inclined to think that the order enforcing 
the Pahlavi costume and hat was not to be taken 
very seriously, they thought otherwise when on 
entering the town gate the policeman smilingly cut 
off the skirts of their long garments, and advised 
them to purchase a coat in the razaar. He | probably 
also confiscated the little round hat and told them 
where a Pahlevi hat could be purchased. But it was 
more than a joke, this uniformity of dress. Previously 
the Jew and the- Parsee were compelled to wear a 
costume that distinguished them adversely from- the 
rest of the citizens. To-day there is no distinction 
between any of the subjects of the Shah—Jews, 
Armenians, Assyrians, Parsees, ete. are all subjects of 
the Shah, under the same laws and possessing, 
generally, the same privileges. The Shah is out for 
a united Persia. 


Then 
Persia : : s 

Similarly, the compulsory teaching of Persian as 
he medium of instruction contributes to the same end 
and the unification of dialects into a national 
language is a great asset in the. proclamation of the 
Gospel. The same forces that haye levelled distinc- 
tions in dress, race and rank have helped in 
abolishing fanaticism and creating an open. mind. 
Allied to this is the great increase in educational 
opportunity. The educational budget has grown in 
ten years from £23,000 to` £841,000. There are 
primary sehools in every village of any size, and 
middle schools in all towns; the Government aims at 
free primary education for every boy, and is making 
rapid strides towards the goal. Ultimately education 
may be made compulsory. Schools for girls are 
increasing ; there are seventy-six more than there were 
three years ago. In consequence, the reading 
constituency has greatly widened, and the results are 
seen in the increased sales of the scriptures and other 
Christian literature. 


comes the question of education- in 


There has been considerable progress: in 
improving the position of women in Persia: 
The Government has taken steps to secure greater 


freedom for. women, and womep themselves are more 
ready to challenge customs or laws that bear hardly 
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on their sex. The compulsory use of the veil has 
been abandoned in the large towns, and polygamy, 
concubinage and child marriage are challenged with 
increasing frankness. One of the most widely discussed 
bills of recent years contained drastic , proposals - for 
- the revision of the marriage and divorce laws. It was 
“originally proposed that the minimim age for 


marriage should be sixteen for women and eighteen.. 


for men. (The present average age for marriage for 


women is thirteen.) While clerical opposition In the 


end prevented the fixing of an age limit, penalties 


were imposed for marriage before maturity. Wives 


were permitted to dispose of their own property, and 
(particularly significant for 
Moslem woman was absolutely forbidden to marry 4 
non-Moslem man. The provisions of this law reflect 
the varied influences playing on uational life. 


The Govyernment’s attitude towards religion is 
as follows: 


The Government’s attitude towards- religion is not 
very active. It curbed the influence of the mullahs, 
and by so doing has indirectly encouraged the people 
in their rebellion against the former autocracy of the 
religious leaders, who had steadily opposed all 
movements for reform. The educated classes have 
long ceased to have any respect for their clergy. The 
Government, however, was not prepared to abolish 

< religion altogether. It insists on the Koran and the 
Islamic law being taught in all schools, though 
mission schools are not required to have these 
subjects taught in class. Religious liberty, while 
not proclaimed as a law, is largely in, practice 
a recognized principle. Durin this decade 
one convert was exiled’ for public confession of 
Christianity, but this was at the beginning of the 
period, and would probably not take place today. 
Altogether the political changes in Persia have 
tended towards more freedom of thought and less 
bigotry, and there has been secured a Pires hearing 
for .the Christian message than it had in former 


years. l 
But it should be noted that the spread of education 
and the increase of liberty have not been unmixed 
blessings. There has been an increase of atheism and 
materialism ; prostitution has become open and flagrant 


missionary work) a 
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foreign importation. In some piace it is seriously 
discussed whether the nation should not return to the 
native Persian religion of Zoroastrianism. 


After this, such questions as conscription, 
roads and unemployment in Persia are referred 
to : i 


Military conscription is getting a firmer hold every 
year; students are exempt during school years, 
provided they are in recognized schools,. but must 
serve- their time when they have finished their 
education. i ; 

The revolution in transport facilities has had a 
marked effect on the efficiency of missionary work. 
Ten years ago there were only two motor roads worthy 
of the name; to-day motor roads connect all the 
large towns, and it is possible to travel easily and at 
moderate cost from one end of. the country to the 
other. A journey that took eighteen days by. mule 
takes nine or ten hours by motor-car and two hours 
by aeroplane. The effect of i 
bigotry that always flourishes most in outlying 
districts is obvious. Another obvious effect is the 
increased ease with which missionaries in different 
parts of the country can meet. ' 


The widespread unemployment that has characterized 


much of the world has been in evidence in Persia. 


also, due to the fall in the price of silver, and to 


industrial changes accompanying the importation of . 


cheap foreign goods. Farmers have found themselves 
paying more for clothing and equipment, and selling 
their wheat and other products at a loss. There has 
therefore been a movement towards the towns, and 
the number of unemployed in the towns increases. 


It is thought that this is one of the reasons for the . 


great increase in prostitution. 


In 19826, the 


the production of opium should be reduced by ten 
per cent per annum for three years. lt is doubtful 


whether this has really been achieved., Observers in — 
some areas state that there has been an actual increase - 


in the cultivation of the poppy, and the economic 
advantage in marketing an easily portable crop is not 
irany abandoned in a time of stress. Similarly, the 
relief of child labour in the carpet factories, to which 


this on decreasing the 


eague of Nations sent an Opium 
Commisesion to Persia, and it was later decided that ` 


~ 


the attention of the International Labour Office was 
drawn, is slow. The ground. again is economic, for eamm 
it is largely due to’ the poverty of parents that 
children are sent to work at an early age. 


_and there has been a great increase in the consump- 
“tion of alcohol. National. sentiment has caused many 
‘even of those who have ceased to hold Islam asa 
"rcligion to resent the message of the Gospel as a 
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GOVERNMENT’S DUAL POLICY 
. By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE . > | a 


ROM the Secretary of State downwards many 
Englishmen engaged in ruling Indians have 
referred to or explained the present dual 
policy of the British Government in India. 

On epart of this policy has for its object the crushing 
of the Indian National Congress and all who in 


any way further or seek to further its aims and: 


objects. The other part has been stated to be 
concerned with expediting preparations for 
constitutional reform and advance. It has been 
said that Government will not think of peace with 
Congress unless and until that organization is 
thoroughly crushed and its followers sue for peace. 
It has also been stated that, when the campaign 
of yepression was started, the authorities anti- 
cipated that Congress would be crushed in a 
fortnight or a month, But repressive measures 
of unprecedented severity affecting in every 
direction the liberties of Indians and their property 
and, in some cases, their lives, have had four 
months’ trial, during whichs they have been 
enforced unflinchingly and rigorously. Some 60,000 
persons have been sent to jail out of a larger 
number arrested. Several times more than 60,000 
persons have been subjected to lathe charges, 
sometimes with disastrous results. In addition 
to all these steps, which are considered lawful, 
because they have been taken under sane law, 
ordinance or executive order, there have been 
numerous reports and rumours of police excesses 
which have not been publicly enquired into 
by any official, non-official or mixed committee. In 
spite of steady repression of this character and 
duration, tantamount to a martial law regime 
minus the name, there is still in all provinces an 
unending stream of persons offering themselves 
as it were for lathe charge or arrest and imprison- 
ment. So, in spite of what the Secretary of State for 
India or men of lower rank may go on repeating, 
there has not been really any “improvement 
in the situation” from the official point. of view. 
It is to be presumed that that functionary speaks 
from reports supplied to him by the Government 
of India, which in its turn dertves its information 
in the last resort from the policemen and exe- 
cutive underlings whose efficiency in crushing 
Congress must be judged by the reports submitted 
by them to higher authorities. Under the circums- 
tances, and also because the ‘oracles’ are naturally 
inclined to ‘philippize’ so long as Philip is master, 
the British official estimates of the Indian situation 
wirelessed or cabled to India, cannot but be 
misleading. It is also to be borne in mind that 
Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State, has 


no means of testing the correctness of the official 
information sent to him from here, even if he 
were inclined to do so. For Reuters agency 
does not send full and correct news from here, 
the correspondents of British newspapers echo 
official opinions and invent stories, telegraphic 
rules and censorship prevent correct news reach- 
ing England by cable or wireless, and letters 
addressed to members of Parliament and even 
to private individuals in Britain and in other 
foreign countries are opened and sometimes 
stopped by officials appointed for the purpose. 
Even if, in spite of these obstacles, correct news 
be somehow brought to the offices of British 
newspapers, they are, generally speaking, not 
published. Under the circumstances, I repeat, the 
Secretary of State’s reading of the situation cannot 
but be utterly unreliable. 

In one of his utterances it was stated that 
arrests were diminishing. I do not know. But 
supposing they were, that fact was not -due 


necessarily to the decrease in the . number of 
those who were ready to be arrested but 
was most probably due to the want of 


sufficient acccommodation in jails and the paucity 
of funds to maintain more prisoners. Of facts 
which lead to this inference, only two need be 


mentioned. It has been repeatedly reported in 
newspapers that out of many ‘unlawful 


processions, consisting even of six, seven or eight 
persons, the police have arrested only one or two 
and dispersed the rest by lati charges. Hundreds 
of prisoners guilty of non-political offences have 
been released before they had served out thei 
full term, obviously in order to make room fo 
civil disobedience prisoners. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that Congress has 
not yet been crushed, nor is it about tc 
be crushed. In fact, as the spirit of 
freedom cannot be crushed and as Congress is 
the largest, most open and most active political 
organization—according to so high an officia 
authority as Lord Irwin—-embodying that spirit 
it cannot be crushed. All Congress organizations 
have been declared unlawful and their property 
seized. The name ‘Congress’ may also be banned 
But the spirit will remain re-inearnate itself ir 
new forms. 

Men possessed of overwhelming power generally 
forget or do not know the lesson of history tha 
neither coercion, nor coercion of thoroughgoing 
seekers of freedom combined with conciliation o. 
timid or moderate political reformers has succeedet 
in any country. Even if they are aware of th 
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lesson, they think that a policy which failed in 
white men’s or Christians’ lands must succeed in 
a non-white men’s and non-Christians’ land. 
That isa mistake, as human nature does not differ 
according to ereed or complexion. 

That coercion has failed can be proved from 
the history of various countries. But one need 
not look outside the history of the British 
Empire for examples of such failure. 

Take the case of the American colonies of 
Great Britain which became independent and 
are now the major -portion of the United States 
of America. It is well known that Burke 
advocated the policy of conciliating them. Had 
his advice been followed, the British American 
colonies might have still formed part of the 
British Empire, like Canada, adding to its 
strength. They (and the world at large) have 
cained by becoming independent, but the British 
Empire has been a loser. 

_ In his speech on conciliation 
Burke said ; 


with America 


“I mean to give peace.” Peace implies reconcilia- 
tion ; and where there has been a material dispute, 
reconciliation does in a manner always imply 
concession on the one part or on the other. In 
this state of things I make no difficulty in affirm- 
ing that the proposal ought to originate from us. 
Great and an acknowledged force is not impaired, 
either in effect or in opinion, by an unwillineness 
to exert itself. The superior power may offer peace 
with honour and with safety. Such an offer from 
such a power will be attributed to magnanimity.” 
That at the present juncture the British 
Government is unwilling to make offers of peace 
may be due to the fact.that it is suffering from 
an inferiority complex, that it does not feel that 
it is the superior power and that, therefore, ib is 
afraid of losing prestige. Burke said in the same 
speech that “the concessions of the weak are the 
concessions of fear,’ and it is not impossible for 
the present British Government to apprehend 
that its concessions may be mistaken . for 
“concessions of fear” such as are made by the 
weak. Its insistence on Congress suing for 
peace may be due to some such mentality. 

One argument which the great orator 
against the use of force runs thus: 
‘othe use of force alone is but temporary. It 
may subdue for a moment; but it does not remove 
the necessity of subduing again; and a nation is 
not governed which is to be perpetually conquered.” 
If India’s most ardent, courageous and self- 
sacrificing seekers of freedom be not conciliated, 
she will have “to be perpetually conquered.” 

Burke’s next objection to the use of force 
alone is stated thus: 


“My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is 
not always the effect of force; and an armament 
is not a victory. If you do not succeed, you are 
without resource; for, conciliation failing, force 
remains; but, force failing, no further hope of 
reccaciliation is left. Power and authority are 
sometimes bought by kindness; but they can 


used 


“gave 
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never be begged as alms by an impoverished 
and defeated violence.” ~ : 


Burke argued that the American colonists 
ought to be conciliated: (1) because of their 
love of liberty, due to their English descent, 
possession of free political institutions, 
religion, education, (general and legal) ete. ; (2) 
because of the large and increasing population 
of the colonies; and (3) because of England’s 
growing trade with America. Now, 'love- of 
liberty is not a monopoly of men of English 
or even European lineage, professing the 
Protestant form of Christianity and educated 
according to. Western methods, particularly: 
in law. In Burke’s days the American colonies 


‘had a white population of two millions and: 


500,000 others. The population of India or, of 
British India isvastly larger. And as for education, 
in India in 1921 the persons with a knowledge 
of the English language numbered 25 millions. So 
their number is now greater than the total number 
of the American colonists in Burke’s time, It is 
well known that of the learned professions 
educated Indians go in for the legal to a much 
ereater extent than any other. In days gone by 
Indians possessed free political and civic institu- 
tions, of which the panchayet and other rural 
institutions are a relic, and under British rule, 
people have again grown accustomed to some extent 
io the practice of free institutions, and to a far 
greater extent to the promise of free institutions !- 

As regards trade, in 1772 Britain exported 


merchandise to the American colonies worth 
£8,022,132 : whereas in 1927 she exported to 
India merchandise worth £85,004,842. Burke 


lays great stress upon the agriculture of the 
colonies having fed the mother country—“then 
annual export of grain, comprehending rice, has 
some years ago exceeded a million in value. 

In 1927, among articles of food India exported to 
the United Kingdom tea worth £24,114,864, 
wheat £ 3,184,274 and rice £ 506,308. 

One reason why Government wants to crush 
Congress and make it sue for peace has been 
stated to be that the latter seeks to overthrow the 
British Government, which must refuse to yield to 
fear, On that point I shell say a few words later. 
In the meantime it may be noted that Britain 
self-rule to Canada in spite of the latter's 
rebellions and to Ireland in spite of the repeated 
armed risings of the Irish and the campaign of 
assassination kept up by -a_ section of them. 
Burke in his speech on conciliation with America 
has given earlier examples of Britain’s conceding 
political rights in spite of the armed violence of 
those who wanted freedom. Out of these I shall 
refer only to the case of Wales. 


Wales was conquered by the English during 
the reigns of Henry III and Edward I. 
“The people [of Wales] were ferocious, restive, 


savage, and uncultivated ; sometimes composed, 
never pacified. Wales, within itself, was in perpe- 
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"tual disorder ; and it kept the frontier of England 
in perpetual alarm.” 


During that state of things, 


“Parliament was not idle. They attempted to 
subdue the fierce spirit of the Welsh by all sorts 
of rigorous laws. They prohibited by statute the 
sending of all sorts of arms into Wales -They 
disarmed the Welsh by statute,....--They made acts 
to restrain trade,......and they prevented the Welsh 
from the use of fairs and - markets,......-you find no 
less. than fifteen acts of penal legislation on the 
subject of Wales.” 


„But all this coercion ‘in’ Wales ended in 
failure : “an Englishman travelling in that 
country could not go six yards from the high 


road without being.murdered.” When Henry VIII - 


“gave to the Welsh all the rights and privileges 
of English subjects,” “from that moment, as by 
a charm, the tumults subsided ; obedience was 
restored, peace, order, and civilization followed 
in the train of liberty.” 

Perhaps even a present day Tory die-hard 
will not assert that Indians in general, or 
Bengalis in particular, are, like the Welsh of 
days gone by, “ferocious, restive, savage, and 
uncultivated,” and that “an Englishman travelling 
in that country (India or Bengal) could not go six 
yards from the high road without being murdered.” 
I wonder whether the difference between the 
quondam Welsh and the present-day Indians 
or Bengalis has any bearing on our fitness or 
unfitness for “all the rights and privileges of 
English subjects.” i 
~ A few words on the miserable failure of the 
centuries-old coercion in Ireland may not be 
irrelevant. Let me refer to the days when 
Balfour was Irish minister. Morley writes of 
Balfour in his Life of Gladstone, vol. ili, page 286 : 

“His- business was to show disaffected Ireland 

that Parliament was her master. Parliament had 

put the weapon into his hands, and it was for 
him to smite his antagonists to the ground. He 
made no experiments in judicious mixture, hard 


œ blows and soft speech, but held steadily- to force 


and fear. His apologists argued that after- all 
substantial justice was done even in what seemed 
hard cases, and even if the spirit of Jaw were 
sometimes a trifle strained. Unluckily the peasant 
with the blunderbus, as he waits. behind the 
hedge for the tyrant or the traitor, says just the 
same.” 


On September 9, 1887, at Mitchelstown in the 
county of Cork, as . the result of the police 
firing on a crowd, “one old man was shot dead, 
two others were mortally wounded and died 
within a week.” Morley writes in his Life of 
Gladstone, vol. iii, pp. 288-90 : 


“Three 
before the House of Commons. Anyone could 
see from various reports that the conduct of 
the police, the resistance of the crowd, and the gu'it 
or justification of the bloodshed, were all matters 
in the utmost doubt and demanding rigorous inquiry. 
Mr. Balfour pronounced instant and peremptory 


days later the affray was brought - 
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judgment. The thing had happened on the previous 
Friday. The official report, however, rapidly 
prepared, could not have reached him until the 
morning of Sunday. His officers at the Castle had 
had no opportunity of testing their official report by 
cross-examination of the constables concerned, nor by 
inspection of the barrack, the line of fire, and other 
material elements of the case. Yet on the strength 
of this hastily drawn and unsifted report 
. received by him from Ireland. on Sunday, and 
without even waiting for any information that 
eye-witnesses in the House might have to lay 
before him in the course of the discussion, 
the Jrish minister actually told Parliament once for 
all, on the afternoon of Monday, that he was of 
opinion, ‘looking. at the matter in the most 
impartial spirit, that the police were in no way 
to blame, and that no responsibility rested upon 
any one except upon those who convened the 
meeting under circumstances which they knew 
would lead to excitement and might lead to 
outrage. The country was astounded to see the 
most critical mind in ,the House swallow an 
untested police report whole ; to hear one of the 
best judges in the country of the fallibility of human 
testimony, give off-hand; in what was really a charge 
of murder, a verdict of Not Guilty, after he had 
read the untested evidence on one side.” 


Indians are not “astounded” to see the 
swallowing of such “untested police reports 
whole” in their country and to hear the giving 
off-hand in’what are really murder charges such 
verdicts of Not Guilty. oa 

Morley proceeds to narrate that the coroner’s 
inquest was held in due course, the jury returning 
a verdict of wilful murder against the chief 
police officer and five of his men. This inquisi- 
tion was afterwards quashed in the Queen’s 
bench on the ground that the coroner had 
perpetrated certain irregularities of form. 


“Nobody has doubted that the Queen’s bench 
was right ;...The coroner’s inquest having broken. 
down, reasonable opiniondemanded that some other 
public inquiry should be held. Even supporters of 
the Government demanded it. If three men had been 
_killed by the police in connection with a public 
meeting in England or Scotland, no home secretary 
would have- dreamed for five minutes of resisting 
such a demand. Instead of a public inquiry, what 
the chief secretary did was to appoint a confidential 
departmental commitee of policemen privately to 
-examine, not whether the firing was justified by 
the circumstances, but how it came about that the 
police were so handled by their officers that a large 
force was put to flight bya disorderly mob. The 
three deaths were treated as mere accident and 
` irrelevance. The committee was appointed to correct 
the discipline of the force, said the Irish minister, 
and in no sense to seek justification for actions 
' which, in his opinion, reqittred no justification.--The: 
government. remained stubborn. The slaughter 
of the three men was finally left just as if it had 
been the slaughter of three dogs.” 


Morley’s concluding remarks on this episode 
are: i. 


“Here - was, in a word, the key to the new 
. policy. Every „act of Irish officials was to be 
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defended. No constable could be capable of 

excess. No magistrate could err. No _ prison 

rule was, over harsh. Every severity technically 

in order must be politic.” i i 

These extracts from Morley’s Life of Gladstone 
are meant to give the reader a faint idea of the 
kind of “firm” rule which Ireland had for 
centuries but which failed to pacify or conciliate 
the Irish. Freedom has succeeded where “firm” 
rule failed. The extracts may also suggest Indian 
parallels—with improvements. 

Lord Morley was an anti-coercionist in Irish 
affairs, but so far as India was concerned he was 
a coercionist to the extent that he supported the 
deportations during Lord Minto’s regime. It may 
be interesting, therefore, to note his opinion of 
coercion as a method and a policy. In his 
Recollections, vol. i, page 173, he writes : 

“Coercion was of course the standardized 
medicine that always left the malady where it 
was, unless it made it worse.” 

Though he sanctioned some deportations in 
India, mark what he wrote to Lord Minto on 
August 26, 1909: - 

“Your long extract from B— to you is really 
of first-rate interest. It is really as satisfactory 
as anything that we can expect in these turbid 
days. His diagnosis of the dangerous elements 
underground seems very just and sound. But 
he should certainly be warned not to count on 
deportation as a weapon to be freely resorted to; 
and as for ‘legislating on the lines of the Irish 
Crimes Aci,’ it is pure nonsense.” Vol. ii, p. 317, 
Similarly, he speaks of a new law. authorizing 

“detention without trial” as “really too absurd 
to be thought of” He also wrote to Lord 
Minto on December 18, 1908, “One thing J do 
beseech you to avoid—a single case of investiga- 
tion in the absence of the accused” But ‘all 
these things—nonsensical, .to be avoided, or 
really too absurd to be thought of—are now the 
order of the day. | ; 

Here are parts of letters written by Morley 
-to Minto on January 27 and February 3, 1910. 
“You say, ‘We admit that being locked up they 


(the nine detenus) can have had no share in these 


new abominations (alleged plots for murder and 
sedition); but the continued detention will frighten 
evildoers generally.’ That’s the Russian argument: 
by packing off ‘triin-loads of suspects to Siberia 
we'll terrify the enarchists out of their wins and 
all will come ow; right. That policy did not 
work out brilliantl7 in Russia.” ; 

“ „suspension of all law, would ‘not snuff out 
murder-clubs in India, any more than the same 
sort of thing snuffed them out im Italy, Russia, 
or Ireland. The sang of Dublin Invineibles was 
reorganized when Parnell and the rest were 
locked up and the Coercion Act was in full tlast.” 
As the struggle in which Congress is engaged 

is entirely nou-viol2nt, it is dissimilar: to armed 
rebellions elsewhere, meant to overthrow govern- 
ments. Passive resisiance or civil disobedience has 
- sometimes been actually considered a constitutional 
method, e.g, by the Viceroy Lord Hardinge 
during the passive resistance struggle of South 
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African Indians. If at present the Indian 
Government had looked upon the movement 
started by Congress as constitutional, though 
unlawful for the time being, and. after imprison- 
ing Congressmen had taken the wind out of 
the sails of Congress by giving India as free 
a constitution as Canada or Ireland and “crushed” 
Congress in that way, I do not think Congress 
leaders and followers would have had any 
grievous and fundamental cause to complain 
of such crushing. That is the -only kind of 
crushing which is practicable 
Crushing of any other variety is neither feasible 
nor desirable, and therefore out of the question. 
Critics of the Indian Nationalist view-pomf, 


-as here attempted to be presented, may remind 


me that the British Government’s policy is a 
dual policy, and not a simple one of mere 
crushing. They may point out that., even a die- 
hard like the late -Lord Birkenhead, speaking 


so long ago as the 7th July, 1925, in the House ' 


of Lords as Secretary of State for India, said: 
“We nolonger talk of holding the gorgeous 

East in fee; we invite in a contrary sense the 

diverse peoples of this continent to march side 

by side with us in a fruitful and harmonious 
partnership which may re-create the greatest and 
the proudest days of Indian history.” 

(“Diverse peoples” except, of course, of the 
Congress way of thinking, who form the vast 
majority !) | P 

And in more recent times we haye had grandi- 
loquent “declarations of intention” (not pledges i 
to advance India on the path of constitutiona 
reform. Evidence, too, has been taken in abundance 
on details. But there is as yet no promise 
ever—not to speak of actual conceding—of the 
fundamentals of self-rule, vx. control over the 
army and finance and the like. On the contrary, 
under the guise of safe-guards, all real power 1s 
to be reserved in the hands of a foreign execu- 
tive for an indefinite period. Whom ĉan such a 
policy and procedure conciliate? Not Congress, 
which counts the vast majority (not 5 per cen’ 


and desirable. - 


win we 


as the bureaucracy from the Viceroy downwards - 


appear to think) of Indians or in any case of 
politically-minded Indians, literate and illiterate, 
as its adherents; not the Indian Liberals, who, 
though small in number, count among them some 
of the foremost political thinkers and workers of 
India; but some communalists and sectionalists, 
who are too narrow-minded and mean-spirited 
fo appreciate, aspire to and demand equal 
parternership, who want favours and jobs as 
rewards for treachery to the national cause, 
and who are anti-national, unprogressive 
and reactionary. It is foolish to hope to succeed 
in securing the willing co-operation of the vast 
Indian nation by trying to rally and organize 
such people, while continuing the process of 
repression of those who really count. On the 
contrary, as The New Statesman and Nation 
rightly observes, this process “is turning 
moderates into extremists every day.” 





DEPRESSED CLASSES IN THE EpucaTION Cope 


To 
The Editor, 
The Modern Review 

SIR, 

In my article on the Depressed Classes, which 
appeared last month, I wrote that the Bengal 
Government has prepared a fresh list of minority 
communities and backward classes, for the purpose 
of Civil Services (Governor’s Provinces) Classification 
Rules, in which in addition to the 39 depressed 
castes as enumerated by the Census Superintendent, 
14 other Hindu. castes are added. J also said that 
there is another and a difterent list for the purposes 
of the Political Department. : 

My attention has been drawn to the Bengal 
Education Code. 1931, where the. Government has 
prepared two lists of Backward  classes,—entirely 
different from the one in the Census or the other 
for the Civil Service Classification Rules. 
_ “The following list gives a complete statement 
of the castes and tribes in Bengal which are regarded 
as backward classes : 


Crass A, 31 Castes — 


Bagdi, Bauri, Bhuimali, Bhuiya; Bhumij, Chamar, 
Dhoba, Dom, Dosadh, Hari, Kaora, Cbhakmas, Garos, 
Hadis, Hajangs, Koches, Tiparas. Bedivas, Gains, 
aoras (24-Parganas), Lodhas. Kora, Mal. Muchi, 
Munda, Namasudra, Oraon, Pod, Santal, Sunti, 
Tiyar, 


Crass B, 40 CASTES 


Kapalis, Karanis, Dois or Doais, 
(allied to Namasudras), Patnis, Jogis or Naths, 
Mahishyas or Halia Kaivartta, Dases, Rajbansis, 
Mech, Dhasa, Paharia (e.g. Lepchas, Bhutias, Tamones 
and Tibetans), Matial, Jeoni, Kurni Mahatos, 
Gonds, Pans, Rajwars, Bagals, Korangas, converts 
from Haris and aboriginal tribes into Christianity, 
Lobar, Metia, Kharia, Oilman, Sutradhar, Kharega, 


Bunnas, Bahalis 


SSS 


a 


Kaloos (oilman). ‘Tantis (Weaver), Dulay (Palanquin 


by religion), 
Chacks, Mugs, 
Kumars (Potters), 


bearer), Kahars (Muhammadan 
Jalias (Mubammadan by religion), 
Pundarik, Dai, Dhangar, Chain, 
Rohangia or Reshangia.” 


(BENGAL EDUCATION Copre, 1931 pp., 321-322) 

“The castes or tribes enumerated in rule 4 
[z.e. above] are eligible for the following scholarships ; . 
ordinarily ‘those included under Class A shall have 
preference, but failing such candidates the scholarships 
may be awarded to candidates under Class B. l 


(i) One Graduate scholarship of Rs. 30 p. m. 
tenable for two years at the University of Calcutta 
and another of the same value tenable for one year 
at the University of Dacca. ' 


Gi) Four Senior 


College scholarships of the 
value of Rs. 15 p. m. 


each, tenable for two years, one 


of which will be tenable at the University of Dacea, 


and the remaining three in colleges -affiliated to the 


University of Calcutta. 


(iii) Four Junior College Scholarships of Rs 10 a 
month each, tenable for two years, one in colleges 
within the area of the University of Dacca, and the 
remaining three in colleges affiliated to the University 
of Calcutta. 


(iv) Thirty-three Middle Soholarships of Rs. 4 p. m. 
each tenable for four years. 


(v) Sixty Primary Final Scholarships of Rs. 3 
p. m. each tenable for two years.” . 


The above figures and facts show the anxiety of 
the Government for the backward classes. Compare 
this with tbe money spent for Muhammadans, 
not all sections of whom are backward in education 
or poor. ` 

Will some M. L. ©. interpellate the Government 
of Bengal as to various lists of depressed and 
backward classes prepared by it for difterent 
administrative departments and ‘ask it to publish 
the same. ' 


Yours faithfully 
Jatindra Mohan Datta 
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A German ethnological expedition recently visited 
West Africa to collect data about the Negro tribes of 
that region. It has discovered many unknown facts 
regarding them. The illustration published in the left- 
hand column shows a Negro amazon in her dancing 
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Two Negro boys carrying their little brothers on 

the back. Note the peculiar way in which 

the babies are tied to the body of the elder 

brother so that the latter might keep their 
hands free. 





costume. Her head-dress and staff ean only he 


, used by warriors. But an amazon may very ` well 
A Negro amazon in dancing costume claim and win the privilege of heroes 
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« RedłIndian Children €= Not all Red Indians are DE Rarna and haughty- 
looking. The illustrations published here show some 


pleasant-looking Indian children. § They are of the 
Pueblo tribe. 
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Three smiling Pueblo children 





A Pueblo Indian boy with}feather cap 


The Sino-Japanese War 





Japanese soldiers repairing a railway bridge 
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Driving Discontent Up Into The Air 


History knows repression, and it knows 
also that repression.drives discontent under- 
ground. But perhaps it is for the first time 
in history that discontent has been driven 
high up into the air in India. For a Free Press 
telephonic message from Delhi, of April 24, 
published in the dailies reads in part as 
follows : 

“As the [Congress] delegates and visitors were 
being dispersed by lathi charge, the police force 
were taken by surprise to find on the Clock Tower 
a batch of 150 delegates who adopted five resolu- 
tions passed by the Subjects Committee.” 

So, in spite of .the utmost vigilance 
of the executive and the police, the 47th 
session of the Indian National Congress has 
been held in Delhi, on the due date, as 
promised by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, both of whom are 
in jail. - 

The British Government must be finding 
the wiry old Pandit a rather tough customer. 
Lhe mellifluous poetess is no less unyielding. 

This ‘elevated’ Congress (was, it aerial ?) is 
said to have repeated the Karachi Indepen- 
dence resolution. a 

More’ than 1,100 persons have been 
arrested from among the Congress delegates, 
800 in Delhi and 800 elsewhere. The number 
‘would have been larger had not the police 
refused to arrest many. Eleven, hundred is, 
however, an appreciable number, which shows 
that Congress has still some kick left. . 

The public will wait to see how the official 
historiographers at Delhi, Simla and - London 
gloss this episode in the campaign. 
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“Postal Boycott’ 


If people did not send anything by post 
in order not to contribute to the revenues of 
the Government in India, that would be a 
form of boycotting the post office. We are 
sure, if Mahatma Gandhi and the other 
members of the Congress Working Committee 
asked Congressmen to boycott it—we do not 
remember whether they did, they meant no 
more than what is stated above. But, if, as 
has been officially alleged, letters in post- 
boxes have been wantonly burned by wicked 
persons in many places, Congress ought not 
to be held responsible for such senseless 
mischief. i 


How Far Lord Ripon Was Pro-Indian 


When Lord Ripon was Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in the eighties of 
the last century, the present writer was a 
student and acquired direct personal knowledge 
of his popularity. There is no question that 
he was a righteous man and sympathized with 
the very modest Indian hopes.and claims of 


‘those days. But his sympathy was strictly 


limited. One example will- make this clear. 

For years the . Governor-General’s 
Executive Council has had Indian Members. 
They may have been of use in matters of detail 
and routine work, but their presence there has 
never changed the British Government’s Indian 
policy for the better—they have not possessed 
any effective power. But, harmless though 
these Indian Members have been from the 
British point of view, the proposal to have 
one Indian Member in the Viceroy’s Executive 
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Council made during Lord Minto’s administra- 
tion was opposed by many British statesmen 
and ex-Viceroys of India. Among the latter 
was Lord Ripon. The following extract from 


Morley’s Recollections, vol. ii, pp. 210-11, 
will make clear why his lordship objected. 
Morley wrote to Minto on May 3, 
1907 : 


The net result. I have already made known to 
you by telegraph, and I don’t know that there is 
very much worth adding. Of none of the proposals 
in the Cabinet, save the Indian Member, did I 
say anything, beyond naming them. On the 
Indian Member, the ruling considerations were the 
attitude of your Council and mine ; and second, 
the possible risk of an Angilo-Indian fit of wrath 
and fear. Then what carried great weight, as was 
to be expected, was the fact that Ripon, whom 
nobody will suspect of want of sympathy with 
Indian hopes and claims, was hostile to the 
proposal on the merits—mainly on the Secrecy 
argument—that the Member would have to know 
military and foreign secrets, etc. ete. Elgin also 
was hostile on the same ground, or about the same 
ground. Fowler, ditto, on all grounds. I told 
them that what influenced my own mind was not 
the weakness of your case on the merits— the 
arguments against you seeming to me of the nature 

` of moonshine—but this, that the gain of having a 
Native on your Executive Council, whether in 
improving administration or in pacifying Native 
aspiration, was not decisive enough to justify the 
risk of provoking European clamour. 


Morley was right in so far that the 
presence of the “Native” Members in the 
Executive Council has not resulted in any 
vital and fundamental improvement in ad- 
ministration and still less in pacifying “Native” 
aspiration. Morley’s letter is illuminating 
for another reason. It shows how much afraid 
the British Government has always been of 
the “risk of an Anglo-Indian fit of wrath and 
fear” and “of provoking European clamour.” 
This sort of mentality resulted in the Ibert 
Bill “concordat” fiasco in Lord Ripon’s days, 
and is evident in the “uncrowned” dictatorship 
of the European Association and the Royalists 
under which we are living. 


Morley continues : 


In this country, what I firmly believe to be a 
wholly disproportionate stir is worked up about 
Unrest in India whenever some wretched riot is 
reported. Everything is put under a microscope, 
and a whole horde of old Anglo-Indians pounce 
down with alarmist letters. This sort of thing is 
reason the more for keeping the Native Member 
back—for a while at any rate. It is not the most 
solid or satisfactory of reasons, and I wish it did 
not prevail. But cabinets and ministers have to 
take the world as they find it. 
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Britain and Anglo-India make a curious 
world between them, one must admit. 


Disarmament and Reduction of 
Armaments 


Disarmament is not. the same thing as 
reduction of armaments. We are for general 
disarmament. Hence we are glad to read in 
an article in Unity by Mr. Sydney Strong : 


Since I am interested especially in total disarma- 
ment, I have rejoiced to note many signs pointing 
toward general disarmament. As the best, I think 
only, way to cure a drunkard is for him to stop 
drinking ; so, the only way to eure man of his 
collective murder insanity is to take away his arms. 
Increasing multitudes are thinking this way about 
war. While the committee plannéd for a conference 
for the reduction and limitation of armaments, 
increasing numbers are talking about generat 
disarmament, yea, total disarmament. 


About little nations Mr. Strong writes : 


It would not be difficult to persuade the majority 

of the nations to follow gallant, wise Denmark, 
but the “Big Powers” strut around, like cocks in 
a barnyard, and the little fellows feel that they 
are not secure without a set of spurs! That is 
going to change. What good, anyway, is the 
tin sword of the little nations? Somebody ought 
to start a “Denmark Club.” It is time that the 
little nations were rebelling against the big 
fellows. What right have “Big Nations” —Ltaly, 
Japan, France, Germany and Britain—to sit 
for ever on a Council, like a Boardfof Directors, 
and hand out judgments, as dictated by their 
own wisdom and greed ? None whatever. This 
allocation of power is enough to condemn the 
League of Nations unless it is changed. It is. 
morally impossible for that to continue. Get up, 
little nations | Assert yourselves: Form a res- 
pectable society of non-murderers. Better be 
smail and decent. You may be lonesome for a 
while. The decent are so always—but I think I 
detect a spirit of sanity springing up in nations 
like Sweden, Norway, Holland Spain, Canada, 
Australia that is ready to break, merely 
shorten, the sword. 


Dr. Bruening represented Germany— 
Germany which has been compulsorily dis- 
armed to the bone. Mr..Strong declares after 
listening to the German delegate’s speech : 
“Tam personally convinced that in spite of 
the suffering and humility that have been the 
unmerited lot of the Germans they will look 
back on their disarmament as a great move 
upward in their development—provided they 
go on in patience.” Dr. Bruening hoped 
fora “radical disarmament on the basis of 
perfect equality of rights and duties.” Any 
other way is sure to lead to failure. 


not 
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„gencral disarmament, far from threatening the 
security of States would rather strengthen it... 
nothing can rid us of the responsibility that would 
be ours, if we failed to attain a definite solution of 
the problem of general disarmament. ... The German 
people ask that their own disarmament shall be 
followed by general disarmament... The German 
people wili stand for a general disarmament which 
must create for ali nations an equal measure of 
security. 


The cynically disposed Big Powers may 
say that, as in any case Germany must remain 
disarmed, the disarming of all other nations 
must be good for Germany! Let it be so. 
But it would be good for others also. Germany 
has led the world in many things. Let her 
lead in the establishment of permanent peace 
also. 

In spite of what Russophobists may say 
and in spite of the, reputation which Bol- 
sheviks have come to have with others, the 
Russians are in the main a peace-loving 
people. So it was not really strange or 
Machiavellian that the Russian representative 
M. Litvinoff spoke like an idealist. He said 
in part: 


Popular clamour for the abolition of war 
cannot be satisfied by the slight reduction of arma- 
ments or war budgets—what is required is to find 
a way to put an end to war. 

My government has for ten years proposed total 
general disarmament as the only way of putting an 
end to war. In making this proposal my govern- 
ment took into consideration the demands and 
claims of the peoples throughout the world as well 
as the spirit of its own people. 

The reduction of armaments is incapable of 
guaranteeing us against any war, especially if such 
reduction is not very radical. We must endeavour 
to make war itself impossible, since it is the people 
who suffer, both in the victorious and defeated 
countries, and moreover, as the last war has shown, 
the people in all countries. 

We have the conviction that the only infallible 
way to the solution of the problem of the organi- 
zation of peace, the problem of the averting of 
war, the problem of assuring security to all 
nations, is the way we have recommended, the 
way of general and total disarnament. Total and 
general disarmament is the only gffective guarantee 
against war. 

Had our proposal of four years ago been accepted 
at the time, the events in the Far East would 
not have occurred, there would have been no 
threats of a new world war, and the economic 
crisis now being almost universally experienced 
would undoubtedly have been less acute. - 

The idea of total universal disarmament is 
distinguished by its simplicity and by the ease 
with which it could be carried out.... Identical 
security and equality of conditions for all countries 
could only be arrived at by total disarmament. 

We have no illusions as to the fate in store 
for our proposition. (What a pity he felt the 


necessity of saying this, a proposition such as 
might have been found in the writings of the 
sages.) We are. willing to discuss any proposal 
for reduction of armaments, regarding it as first 
steps toward total disarmament. We might add 
that we were the first to propose the complete 
destruction of the most aggressive types of arma- 
ments, including tanks, big guns, big battle ships, 
aircraft carriers, bombing planes, chemicals. 
bacteriological warfare and the like. 

We will warmly support any proposals 
approaching or outstripping our own. We will 
support the A rights of all participants in the 
Conference, and equal security for all states. 

My country is in a less favourable position as 
regards security than other countries. ... Even 
now, one of the strongest naval powers refuses to 


_ establish normal peaceful relations with us... . 


Despite all this I am empowered to declare here ` 


“the readiness of the Soviet Union to disarm to 


the same extent to whieh others, first and fore- 
most those at our borders, may agree... . The 
creation of effective security against war can only 
be carried out by means of total and general 
disarmament. 

Security against war must be created. This 
security can never be achieved by round- 
about ways, but only by the direct way 
of total general disarmament.... This idea is 
by no means utopian in itself, but it can be made 
utopian by its rejection by the other states 
represented here. 


Mr. Strong also notes that Mrs. Frieda 


Lazarus of New York, representing the 
Women’s Peace Union, has declared : - 


. War is a crime against humanity and there 
can be no compromise on a moral issue. The League 
of Nations is not functioning successfully because 
it sanctions the use of arms, | 

...No society for international amity can 
function until the entire war’ machinery is 
eliminated. Reduction in armaments is a shortening 
of the sword, leaving the nations in the same 
relative position. What is needed is a breaking 
of the sword. 

... Nothing short of laying down of arms 
will provide for genuine disarmament. os 


A Suggested Solution for Unemployment 


The Kalpaka writes : 


Referring to events in India, Judge Lindsay’s 
suggestion that every year lots should be cast 
as to who, all are to go to jail every year, appeals 
very strongly to some. In the interests of good 
government here, they think the choice of the 
jail may be left to everyone. Tor every “appoint- 
ment? or +post in Government Service, there are 
generally one thousand applications ; what about 
the jail ? Berths may be found, board and lodging, 
free medical advice, celibacy and solitude enough 
for prayer, in the jail. Why not advertise, both 
sides ? That is the suggestion made to us; we 
offer the suggestion as a cure for unemployabtliiy. 
In the jail a trade can be learnt. The way hereto 
lies first of all in reducing all salaries to the 
minimum. Judges and Government servants 
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should be selected in open auction and those 
accepting the lowest salary accepted. For 


clerkships and schoolmasterships and attenderships 
board and lodging may perhaps 
payment in the present juncture. 


~ Those who have had experience of jail 
life in India will perhaps say that it does not 


offer all the advantages mentioned above. 
But even if it did, Government servants 
would scarcely agree to go to jail. But it 


they—particularly the higher ones—did, jail 
life might be shorn of some of its reported 
disadvantages. In any case, the non-politi- 
cally-minded unemployed might consider the 
claims of the jail as a substitute for unemploy- 
ment. The politically-minded should not do 
so. -For if they sought to go to jail, they 
might be provided with a lathe charge in the 
alternative ; or imprisonment plus solitary 
confinement ; or short rations ; or—. 


A Revealin g Contrast 


One Panchanan Das has been convicted 


by the Additional Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta under the Explosive Substances Act 
and sentenced only to pay a fine of Rs. 200. 
According to the Public Prosecutor, the man 
was a policé informer and had staged a bomb 
explosion in front of Halliday Park “to 
implicate some one in a false case or for some 
other nefarious object.” The offence was 
heinous enough to deserve a deterrent sentence 
of several years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
Many cases may be cited of non-officials in 
possession of explosive substances having 
been punished with such severity. But this 
man, being a “demi-official,” escapes only with 
a small fine, which itself may have been paid 
for him from some fund which is not his 
private property. 

Panchanan’s fine may be contrasted with the 
six months’ or two years’ rigorous; imprison- 
ment plus fines reaching up to Rs. 20,000, 
awarded for mere technical offences like 
picketing involving no moral turpitude, com- 
mitted by Satyagrahis. 


“Buy Indian” Leagues 


The Leagues started in different parts of 
the country under such names as Swadeshi 


we 


Governor-General 
-a distinction between 


be enough - 
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Leagues, “Buy- Indian” Leagues, deserve 
the utmost support. Officials, from the 


downwards, may draw 
honest or genuine 
“Swadeshi” and “Swadeshi” which has a 
political object. But as no one but an 
infallible thought-reader can discover the 
real motive of aman in buying Indian or 
promoting the sale of Swadeshi goods, it is 
in reality a distinction without a difference. 
The effective pushing of the production and 
consumption of certain classes of Indian 
goods must result in a diminishing import of 
British and other foreign goods of those 
classes and,in some cases, in decrease of 
Government’s customs revenue, whether the 
motive for such pushing be political or non- 
political. 

There has been official interference with 
genuine Swadeshi in different parts of the 
country, “not unaccompanied by physical 
injury” and other hardships. But those who 
want to serve the country do not mind them ; 
they are all in the day’s work. 


Boycott of Foreign Goods No Offence 


We read in The Servant of India: 


A pleader of Tenali by name Mr. Suryanarayan 
distributed a hand-bill exhorting people, in the 
economic interests of the country, to use khaddar, 
to wear clothes woven from yarn spun in Indian 
mills and to boycott foreign articles. He was duly 
charged with assisting the operations of the 
Congress and sentenced by the lower court to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 500. When the matter went up in appeal to 
the District Judge, he reversed the conviction and 
sentence and ordered the aceused to be restored 
to liberty. The view taken by the District Judge 
was very sensible. He telt that so long as a man, 
not proved to be a Congressman, contented himself 
with advocating a boycott of foreign goods, with- 
out resorting to picketing as defined in the 
Molestation Ordinance, he could not be said to be 
helping the activities of the Congress. According 
to him, a man does not make himself liable to 
prosceution under the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act merely because he happens to be engaged in 
activities which had received the imprimatur of 
the Congress. What was necessary for the com- 
pletion of the offence of assisting an unlawful 
body was the intention of the alleged offender, 
which must be clearly proved and could not be 
taken for granted. The assistance to such a body 
in this case the Congress, must be voluntary and 
not merely accidental or coincidental. The in- 
stance given by the District Judge in his judgment 
places the matter really beyond the possibility of 
a doubt. “If an anti-Congressman wears hand- 
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" woven or hand-spun cloth or advocates the boycott 


Ji 
| ? 
j 


of foreien cloth or Hindu-Muslim unity, or the 


h removal of untouchahility, he will not thereby be 
| assisting the operations of the A. I, C, C. which 
is an unlawful association 


and has the above 
objects. So too, if a fisherman manufactures illicit 
salt without ever having heard of the A. I. C. C. 
or its resolutions and with no intention of assisting 
in its unlawful operations, he will not be liable 
under section 17 (1) Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, though the A. I, ©. C. too has this object 
among its many intended operations. 


Associations Declared Unlawful 


On the 30th of March last the number of 
associations declared unlawful in Bengal alone 
stood at 584, which the Free Press Journal 


called a record number for any single 
province. Since then many more have been 


added to the list. What is the total number 
uow for the whole of India? And of those 
declared unlawful, how many. were really 
political? How many were unlawful in the 
nvdinary sense ? 


Bengal Detenus’ Transfer Act 


Bengalis in general cannot help feeling 
that the members of the select committee 
who left the draft of the Bengal detenus’ 
transfer, bill entirely unchanged and the 
M. L. A.’s who voted for the passage of the bill 
acted as if they were the sworn enemies of 
Bengal. But perhaps the opinion of an 
asteemed non-Bengali Liberal journal on this 
piece of legislation would be considered 
more convincing. The Servant of India 
writes : 

Last week witnessed the passage by the Assembly 
of the Bengal Detenus’ ‘Transfer Bill, which 
empowers the Bengal Government to banish, with 
the previous consent of the Goverment of India, 
suspected Bengal revolutionaries to any part of 
India. It will be easily seen how arbitrary are the 
powers of restricting personal liberty which the 
Bill sought to confer on the Executive and yet for 
a wonder it was passed by the Assembly in an 
unamended form! This shows how powerless that 
body has become to safe-guard the liberties and the 
rights of the people. The only improvemsnt in the 
Bill, to the evedit of the Assembly was the Lmita- 
tion of its life to three years. 

This does not mend matters, as three 
years hence another bill, and even a more 
stringent one, may be passed ostensibly for 
crushing terrorism in Bengal. Moreover, 
according to some M. L. A.’s, the amendment 
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a 


limiting the Jife of the bill was accepted by 
the Government just to show that they were 
amenable to reason. 


The clause depriving the High Court of its 
power, in respect of Bengal detenus, to require the 
presence of people under detention, - naturally 
aroused much adverse comment even from well- 
known friends of the Government; but their 
appeals to the Government to behave reasonably 
proved unavailing. It must be, however, said in 
fairness that Government spokesmen made no 
attempts to conceal the true nature of the Bill. 
Indeed the Law Member in trying to persuade the 
oppositionists, that the attempts to remove the 
limitation on the High Court’s power which was 
such an objectionable feature of the Bull were 
opposed to the spirit of the measure, plainly 
informed the Assembly that the Bill aimed at the 
substitution of executive judgment for judicial 
judgment. An amendment which sought to 
throw on the Government the obligation to re- 
produce, as far as possible, in the province to 
which the detenus would be transferred conditions 
of life in Bengal, in regard specially to diet and 
the manner of cooking food, failed to secure a 
majority in its favour. But it succeeded in 
eliciting an explicit assurance from the Home 
Member that the rules to be framed would provide 
for the provision of Bengali food to the detenus. 
It is a mystery why, if the Home Member found 
himself in a position to give this assurance, he 
was unable to accept the amendment which aimed 
at nothing else, 


What is or rather ought to be binding on 
those Government servants who work an Act 
are its express provisions and not any assur- 
ance relating to it given by any officer, 
however high his position. Therefore this 
assurance would be valueless in practice. 
That this is not an unfounded anticipation 
would be admitted by all who read almost 
everyday in the papers complaints of the 
non-observance of jail rules or other ruleg 
relating to the food, clothing, medical treat- 
ment, allowances, etc, of prisoners and 
detenus. 


The attempt to restrict the area of the detenus’ 
transfer to the Governors’ provinces did not aiso 
share a better fate. An infivential section of opinion - 
in the Assembly favoured the creation of a com- 
mittee of its members to “report on the suitability 
of the place of detention and general comfort of the 
detenus.” But even this very reasonable suggestion 
failed to find acceptance at the hands of 
Government. A favourable report by such a com- 
mittee on the conditions of life in the detention 
camp would have gone far to reassure public 
opinion that the suspected Bengali young men 
detained merely on suspicion were spared all 
avoidable hardships. The proposal to give travell- 
ing allowances to the nearest relatives of the 
detenus to enable them to interview the detenus 
twice during the year, which came before the 
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Assembly in the form of an amendment and 

. which succeeded in winning the support even of 
such an uncompromising opponent of terrorism as 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir could also not materialize for 
want of requisite support. 


< 


So it would seem Government wanted to 
secure for itself all possible unchecked power 
to do to and with the detenus whatever it 
wanted to do, and got. it. But as practically 
it already has such power under regulation 
3 of 1818, it was unnecessary to waste public 
money and the time of the Assembly for the 
purpose. - 


Hindu Legislators’ Manifesto 


The following manifesto was recently 
issued by the Hindu members of the Central 
Legislature in view of the preposterous 
demands and attitude of the so-called AI 
Partics Muslim Conference held at Lahore : 


The communal problem, already sufficiently 
complex, has been made still more complicated 
and practically impossible of solution by agree- 
ment on account of fresh developments arising 
out of the All Parties Muslims Conference held 
the other day at Lahore. It is now openly 
preached that they have no faith in Nationalism 
and that sentiments of patriotism do not really 
count. 

Moslem communalism has now reached its 
climax. Their demands are now expanded and 
the full list now includes Separate Electorate, 


Separate Representation, Statutory majority, Pre- 


ferential weightage, Special representation in all 
branches of Public Service, Imperial, Provincial 
and Local, in Railways, fifty per cent of- Army 
Offices, and reserved representation even in ail 
Statutory self-governing bodies. in Local bodies, 
and reservation of seats in Public and aided 
schools. There is also now a new proposal to 
enforce these demands by Non-co-operation and 
Direct Action. The Muslims have from the start 
adhered to their 14 points and have been adding 
to them, instead of yielding any point for the 
sake of compromise. Their standing description 
of the Hindus is that they are the Majority 
Community, and of themselves that they are the 
Minority community needing all protection. And 
yet all over Northern India from Karachi to 
Dethi they are the Majority Community, and 
they are so also in Bengal. They complain that 
the Hindu Majority are not considerate towards 
the Moslem Minority, and yet where they are 
the Majority, as in Punjab and Bengal, they 
insist upon securing that majority by statute. 
Where they are the Minority, they claim weightage 
and favoured representation, while they deny 
the same to the Sikhs and other minorities. And 
they now intend to extend this communalism 
from the Legislature to the Administration and 


Public Services, and even to local bodies, the. 


Army and the Railways. 
What in these circumstances should be the 


position of the Hindus and indeed, of all national- 
ist Indians ? The Hindus have throughout stood 
for Joint LElectorates without claiming any 
weighted or reserved representation even where 
they are in a Minority. The same is the: position 
of the Sikhs. They all stand for pure and genuine 
democracy undefiled by the devices of communal 
electorate and representation for which there is 
no precedent or parallel in any civilized state 
in the world. 

Besides, Separate Representation will also involve 
the very difficult question of the quantum of such 
representation to be given to each community. 
The question will arise how will it be determined ? 
Obviously justice demands that the contribution 
of a community to the coffers of the State should 
be a determining factor. 

And, further, India has been promised by 
Parliament the immediate grant of Responsible 
Government and, therefore, fo system of franchise , 
is admissible which is incompatible with the 
constitution promised, vix., grouping of voters on 
non-civic principles in. separate “water-tight or 
community-tight compartments.’ as the Prime 
Minister has aptly called them. Communal 
electorate and representation will give to India 
only a form of communal government and tyranny. 
and not the democratic or Dominion constitution 
which she has been striving and suffering to 
achieve and England is pledged to grant. . 

Nationalist. India holds the Prime Minister to: 
his famous speech of January 1931 at the House 
of Commons where he emphatically condemned 
communal -electorate and all its offshoots. 
Similarly it holds the British Government and 
the Government of India to the Minorities 
Guarantee Treaties by which they are already 
bound as members of the League of Nations.. 
These Treaties are described by Mr. Henderson, 
President of the Disarmament Conference, as 
being “part of the public law of Europe and ‘of 
tbe world,” and neither the Government of India 
nor His Majesty’s Government are at liberty to 
depart from those Treaties and defy the League 
of Nations charged with their enforcement in 
now nearly 20 States of Europe including - Turkey. 
It would also be an unwarranted and impolitic ° 
interference with the international equipoise set 
up after so much of anxious thought and delibera- 
tion by the collective wisdom and statesmanship 
of the world in the interests of world-peace and 
order. If they will apply these Treaties to the 
Minority Problems in India, a solution will be, 
on the other hand, found which will secure to the 
Minorities all the protection which they are 
entitled to claim, and at the same time permit 
of the growth of a harmonious and strong national 
government in India. | 

We, therefore, hope that the Government of 
India and His Majesty’s Government will not 
ignore these international instruments of public 
peace, >the Minorities Guarantee Treaties and 
Stipulations of the League of Nations providing 
the only solution which is consistent and com- 
patible with the constitution that India is ott to 


‘achieve and England pledged to grant. 


Other Hindu Manifesfos 


Lack of sufficient space prevents us from 


publishing other Hindu manifestos, e. ga 


'the one issued by representative Hindu 
landholders, Hindu M. L. C’s., and leading 
! members of the provincial Hindu Sabha 
i of Bengal. It is pointed out therein how 
i untenable, unreasonable and undemocratic 
l are the demands of the separatist Mussalmans 
for a statatory majority, in the coming 
ų Jegislature of Bengal and other similar 
i claims. As this manifesto has been 
| published in the Bengal dailies, and 
i it is to be hoped in the dailies of the 
t other provinces also, the public will be able 
to judge how reasonable it is. The Panjab 
: Hindus also have stated their views on the 
| constitutional and communal issues in no 
uncertain voice. It is to be noted that, 
though both in the Panjab and Bengal, 
constituted as the provinces at present are, 
the Hindus are alleged to be a minority, they 
did not start the demand that minorities 
ought to have protection, weightage, etc. 
They would be content to have a 
thoroughly democratic constitution and joint 
electorates. But it would be unjust and 
unfair to expect them not to think of 
defending their rights if Muslims are 
aggressive and want statutory majority 
in some provinces in addition to weightage in 
other provinces, half the commissions in the 
army, 83 per cent of, all jobs earmarked for 
them, and so on and so forth. 
On behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha 
Dr. B. S. Moonje has sent a statement to the 
Wranchise Committee in order that it may not 
be said that that Committee was ignorant of 
the Hindu view-point when drawing up its 
report and recommendations. Needless to 
say, this statement is entirely free from 
communalism of any sort. 


Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji 
Before the Lothian Committee 


As the British Government appears to us 
to be bent on giving India a kind of constitu- 
tion not wanted bv either of the two non- 
communal Indian political organizations, Cit. 
the Indian National Congress and the Indian 
National Liberal Federation—in fact deliber- 
ately shutting out the former from the 
penultimate and final stages of the prepara- 
tions and consultations, we have not 
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commented on the proceedings of any of the 
R. T. ©. Committees which have toured 
India. We do not intend, generally, to change 
this attitude. But we shall make an exception 
in the case of the oral evidence given by 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji before the 
Lothian Committee, for reasons which will be 
obvious. | 

The Chairman wanted to know 
Dr. Mookexji’s views ou the group system. The 
latter said that he would favour the group 
system on the conditions of “grant of adult 
franchise to both sexes,” “grouping should be 
on non-religious, civie principles based on 
residence and neighbourhood,” ete. It is not 
the purpose of this note to discuss this 
system, which is mentioned here only to 
introduce what follows. 

The following are paragraphs 20 and 21 
of the professor’s evidence : 

“20. You are not for special representation ? No. 

I look at the subject as an idealist. ‘Two things 
stand apart according tome. The firstis that we are 
all out to achieve some kind of democratic govern- 
ment, and all that is incowSistent with democratic 
government I will brush aside on principle. If you 
can show me any precedentin any civilized country 
in the world at the present day to show that there 
is any kind of protection of special interests 
through this discredited device of separate elector- 
ates, I shall bow to you. 

“21. But don’t you think that they should have 
some representation ?—They certainly do not need 
any special representation.” 

Lhe reader will note that neither the 
Chairman nor anv Member of the Committee 
could mention any precedent from any 
modern civilized country for separate elector- 
ates for the protection of special or sectional 
interests. As for the question put M 
paragraph 21, the obvious answer is that 
under a scheme of adult franchise all classes 
of people would have representation in fact. 

“33. You are opposed to separate clectorates ? 
Are you opposed to special representation, if it 
can be secured by means of reservation of seats ?— 
Iam opposed on principle to all these devices, 


which have no place in any civilized system of 
Goveryiment.”’ ; 


The Committee could -not contradict the 
witness. 

“3d. You are opposed on principle. Are you 
also opposed in practice having- regard to the 
conditions in India ?—-I should work for the 
ideal. I have my reason, because the communities 
that feel that their interests would not be safe- 
guarded in a proper scheme of democracy will 
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be entirely in the wrong. I want to give them 
ample safe-guards under which the constitution 
will work. On this ground I am sheltered by 
the authors of the Minorities Guarantee Treaties 
which have been framed for application all over 
the world under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. 

“35. Where is your special provision for the 
representation of special interests ?—That will be 
grouping of individuals on principles which are 
understandable, such as economic or financial and 
not principles which are fixed,. permanent or 
hereditary. These are principles on which parties 
are formed and not communities. You are always 
confusing parties and communities. From my 
poiut of view, religious or social communities as 
such have no place in the legislature, Here we 
must enter as citizens of an all-embracing State.” 


Here also the witness went uncontradicted 
and uneriticized. 


. “48. You said you are in favour of the group 
system on condition that communal electorates 
are abolished altogether, is it not ?—I do not like 
that term. I say that the grouping of individual 
voters should be on_ principles of residence and 
property and other qualifications. 
“47. itd there is no separate representation of any 
community, then only you would advocate the 
group system ?— Yes. 
‘48, Supposing communal electorates 
retained, then what methods will 
mend ?—I cannot think of any state of things with 
communal electorates in being.” 


are 


The question put to the witness in 
paragraph 48 shows that communal electorates 
will most probably be retained, against the 
precedent of all present-day" civilized countries. 
In a previous issue of this Revee we pointed 
out this probability by referring to the 
following passage in the Franchise Committee’s 
questionnaire : 

“His Majesty’s Government have instructed the 

Franchise Committee to proceed in so far as they 

*may find that absence of such an assumption may 
preclude them from arriving at conciugions on 
assunuplion that separate communal electorates wull 
continue to form a feature of the new constitution.” 
(Italics ours. Ed., M. R.) 

In course of his examination Dr. Mookerji 
asked : “May I suggest one or two points ? 
T first of all said that the territorial basis of 
the franchise for Bengal should be settled.” 
What followed is printed below. 

“19, The Charman: You want to increase the 
area of Bengal so as to include all Bengalees ?—I 
appeal to you as Chairman, to settle this prelimi- 
nary point, And the second point I would mention 


is that. your scheme of franchise must not run 
counter to the democratic constitution that India 


has been promised in several Government 

declarations. . 
“50. By which you mean communal electorate ?— 

I do not ike to use the expression 


you recom- 
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‘communal electorate, because I hate it and you 
would also rule it out. What I mean to say is 
that the grouping of voters should not be on 
principles which will be contradictory to the 
Responsible or Dominion Government which 
Parliament has definitely promised to India in 
several declarations. If India is immediately to 
get this constitution according to the declaration 
of His Majesty’s present Government of which 
your Lordship is a member, then you, as Chair- 
man, ought to rule out schemes of franchise which 
would be inconsistent and . incompatible with any 
form of Responsible Government or Dominion 
Constitution and destructive of the democracy 
which England is pledged to grant. to India. 

“51. Lhe Charman: Dr. Mookerji, you know 
that this Committee is handicapped by the terms 
of reference fixed by the Prime Minister I, bow- 
ever, make due note of your observations and 
promise to submit them to the Prime Minister in 
due course.” ae 


The result of this promise of submission 
will be known in due course. 


w 


Bengal Provincia. Muslim League 


The proceedings of the fast session of the 
Bengal Provincial Muslim League, under the 
presidency of Maulvi Mujibar Rahman, were 
marked by a commendable spirit of democracy 
and nationalism. The speeches of both the 
president and the secretary (Dr. Rafidin 
Ahmed) breathed that spirit. Joint electo- 
rates were supported at this session. The 
members were justified in asserting that they 
would not accept ihe reservation in the 
provincial legislature of any number of seats 
which was less than the proportion of the 
Muslims to the total population of Bengal. 
At the same time, they did not demand that 
there should bein it a statutory majority for 
Muslims. ) 

Of the 67,085,510 Muslim inhabitants 
of British India 27,530,321 live in Bengal. 
No other province possesses so large a 
Muslim population. The Panjab, which . 
comes next, contains only 13,332,460 Mussal- 
mans—less than half of Bengal. Seeing, 
therefore, that the foremost Muslim political 
organization in : Bengal has declared for joint 
electorates and no reservation of seats, no 
official or communal propagandist would be 
justified in asserting or suggesting that all 
Moslems everywhere were for separate 
election on communal lines or for reservation 
of seats in the legislature for their community. 


S 


Kin g Chhatrasal | . 


Mr. K. P. Jayaswal’s ar ticle ön King 
Chhatrasal and Queen Kamalavati in this 
-issue is likely to rouse curiosity regarding 
this heroic figure in medixval India. Probably 
thero is no separate biography in English 
‘of this monarch in book form. But the 
'curious reader will fiad much information 
irelating to him in Later Mughals by William 
Irvine, edited by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, vol. ii. 
There i isa good Bengali book on ‘Chhatrasal 
by Mr. Gopendra Lal Ray. Professor Kalika- 
Į ranjan Qanungo, 
‘Sher’ Shah, the 
“informative 
Bundela” to the Bengali magazine Prabasi for 
Kartik, 1337 B. E. 


Jats, .ete., contributed an 


“Strangers to Truth” 


In the present issue Mr. Reginald Reynolds 
has drawn attention to some “Strangers 
to Truth.” His article may be supplemented 
by pointing to what the correspondents of 
the Daily Telegraph and The Daily xpress 
have becn writing about the Indian situation. 
We do not intend to comment on the pictures 
drawn by British correspondents of British 
papers of the terrible conditions under which 
Europeans and policemen live and work 
in India. If the conditions are so very terrible 
and forbidding, surely no Indian will ask the 
Europeans or force them to go on displaying 
their qualities of manhood here, instead of 
returning to their homeland overflowing 
with milk and honey, to give it the exclusive 
benefit of their unparalleled heroism. 

We have reluctantly to refer to a loath- 


some falsehood and libel which the correspon- 


dents of the two aforesaid papers have 
disseminated through their columns. 

Let murders and attempts at murder be 
punished by all means. But surely even 
persons guilty of such actions should not be 
accused of immoralities of which they are not 
guilty. These correspondents have related, 
on the basis of what they have heard from an 
alleged “high authority,” that Bengal terrorists 
employ women as their tools who are made 
enctente or expectant mothers on purpose, in 
order that they may escape capital punish- 
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historian in English of ` 


article on “Maharaj Chhatrasal - 
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ment. Now, so far only three girls have been 
accused of and tried for political assassination 
or attempted political assassination, and capital 
punishment was not inflicted on any of them. 
All the three are unmarried. The two who 
were adjudged guilty of killing the English 
Magistrate of Tippera have been sentenced to 
transportation for life instead of being hanged. 
They were not awarded capital punishment 


expressly on the sole ground of their 
teuder age, they being only fifteen or 
sixteen. 


The other girl, who attemped to kill the late 
Governor of Bengal but ‘missed her mark, 
could not be hanged under the ordinary penal 
laws of British India, though during the present 
ordinance regime capital punishment might 
have been inflicted for attempt at murder. She 
has been given nine years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. This punishment was inflicted on her 
by three High Court Judges in consideration 
of her confession of guilt, her good character, 
and her youth—-she being about twenty or so. 


Neither in the speeches of the defence 
counsel, nor in the judgments of the Judges 
in the two cases, pregnancy finds any mention 
as the reason or one of the reasons why the 
girls should not be or have not been sentenced 
to be hanged. Had -there been any truth in 
the loathsome insinuation of the British 
correspondents, the prosecuting police would 
have brought out that fact somehow or 
other—they are not overgenerous to 
accused. 

It is clear, then, that the “high authority” 
(if there be any) and the British correspon-” 
dents have behaved in a cowardly manner in 
making such a base insinuation born of 
aleprous imagination against girls living 
within prison walls and precluded from 
seeking any remedy. During the early years 
of the nineteenth century capital punishment 
could be inflicted in England for more 
than 200 offences. We do not kuow if 
cowardly libel of this sort against women 
was one of them. Butas Englishmen pride 
themselves on their chivalry, it may be 
presumed that it was one of the capital offen- 
ces. If so, the men concerned may thank 
their stars that they are living in the fourth 
decade of the 20th century instead of the | 
first decade of the 19th. 
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Drug Control by the Calcutta 
Corporation 

To the last February riumiber of this 
journal Dr. B. ©: Chatterjee, mse, Ph. Dy 
contributed ari article pointing out that 
imniediite steps should be taken by the 
civic duthorities here to contiol thé manufac- 
ture and sdle of drugs within the city; The 
importance and urgency of such control are 
obvious: ‘To facilitate the consideration of 
his suggestion Dr. Chatterjee has also contri- 
buted “A Scheme for the Control of Drugs 


By the Calcutta Corporation” to The Calcutta ` 


for 
out 


Municipal Gaxette 
This well ‘worked 
serious consideration, As the Mayor is 
a distinguished member of the medical 
profession and as there are other members 
of the Corporation who are highly qualified 
medical men, not many words are needed 
to commend it to their attention. 


March 26, 1932. 
scheme deserves 


College af Santinikefan— 
Primarily for Girls 


At present in Bengal very many more 
girls are going in for collegiate and univer- 
sity education than formerly. For this reason 
and as Bethune College, the only Government 
and non-denominational college for women 
affiliated to Calcutta University, cannot take 
in as many of them as want to be cducated, 
in recent years many colleges in Calcutta and 
the mofussal, originally intended solely for 

“boys, liave made arrangements for the educa- 
tion of girls also. Those parents and guardians 
who reside in Calcutta 
collegiate town will naturally take advantage 
of these more or less co-educational arrange- 

. ments for the higher education of the girls 
in their family. But others who have to send 
their daughters to some college situated at 
some distance from their homes, the college at 
Santiniketan offers many unique advantages. 
It is situated on a healthy upland amid ideal 
natural surroundings, away from any 
town, large or small. Thus, here there is no 
distraction of town life, while, as Santiniketan 
is only 100 miles from Calcutta and less 
than two miles from the nearest railway 

; station, the amenities of town life are procur- 


or m some other . 
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able. The institution has its own electric 
power-house, motor buses, post and telegraph 
office, Co-operative stores, resident physician 
ind surgeon, hospital, dispensary; ete: 
Intellectual work requires plenty of open ait 
life in order that there may be a sound mind 
in a sound body. Santiniketan offers unique 
advantages for open air walks free from any 
isk, There are separate extensive play 
grounds for girls and boys and separate 
arrangements for other physical exercises. 
The girls’ hostel is a handsome two-storied 
structure open on all sides and under the 
wise, sympathetic and tactful supervision of 
an experienced resident lady superintendent. 
There are highly qualified ladies among the 
school and college staff. 

There are few mofussal colleges in Bengal 
and not many in Calcutta which possess such 
an up-to-date well-stocked library—so 
necessary for sclf-education—as Santiniketan 
possesses. So many publications in the 
Sanskrit, Pali, Chinese, Tibetan, Arabie, 
German, French and Italian languages as 
there are in Santiniketan can seldom he found 
elsewhere. l . 

The professors are all in residence at the 
institution, several with their families, so that 
the students have the advantage of healthy 
home influence. 

While other colleges in Bengal offer 
facilities for literary and scientific education 
alone, Santiniketan is unique in this respect 
that here the students can learn painting, 
modelling, vocal and instrumental music, 
embroidery and other crafts, domestic work, 
ete., without any extra charge. Artists 
trained at Santiniketan have acquired fame 
in India and abroad. There is in Bengal no 
cultured home where Rabindranath’s songs 
are not sung or at least attempted to be sung, 
and there are few public functions of a 
cultural character—particularly those connec- 
ted with educational institutions—at which 
his songs are not stng and his poems recited. 
Even illiterate villagers sing his songs. The 
best place for learning how to sing them,— 
if not practically the only place to acquire 





correct knowledge of them—is Santiniketan, 


where one can have the guidance of the 
master-musician Mr. Dinendranath Tagore and 
often hear the Poet himself sing. Students 


j 
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have the opportunity of doing village welfare 
work, too, under proper safe-guards. During the 
winter vacation students sometimes camp out 
on the outskirts of forests at some distance 
ander proper escort and under the care of 
‘the lady superintendent. 

‘There are weekly and occasional divine 
services at the Mandir (temple) which are 
Jon-denominational and in which all can 
fake part. There are also the festival of the 
Maharshi’ s birthday and initiation day, the 
i oundation Day, the Poet’s birthday, and 
some Season Festivals. All these have a 
joyful and clevating effect. 


; Above all, there is the advantage of the 
ntmospherc created by the Poet’s presence 
and all that he has been and done. 


Educational institutions are generally 
judged by their public examination results. 
During the few years of the existence of the 
College department, these have been satis- 
factory. 

| Those who have to go to some college 
‘not situated in theiy home towns, will find 
the expenses here not greater than elsewhere. 
They are rather much less, if the students 
take advantage of the various kinds of liberal 
and artistic education provided at Santiniketan. 
Details are supplied to applicants by the 
Sachiva, Santiniketan, Bengal. 

Santiniketan is a nation-builder in its own 
way, as students of both sexes come to it 
from distant parts of India. It is also a 
place for international fellowship, as teachers 
wad - students from distant countries 
sometimes visit it and reside for long 
periods. 

The Founder coutinucs to cherish his 
desire to make the college specially adapted 
for the education of women. He has been 
gradually and slowly developing his plans 
as fat as circumstances and the available 
resources permit. He can do much if his 
countrymen co-operate with him by sending 
their daughters for education here, if not in 
other ways also. We read in a prospectus 
for the coming session: “Boys from outside, 
seeking admission, must be of exceptional 
merit and good character and recommended 


bv members of the Visva-bharati or other 


reliable persons.” 
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“Bodhana Samiti” 


By the untiring exertions of Mr. Girija- 
bhushan Mukherjee, M. A., B. L., Advocate, an 
association has been recently formed mainly 
for establishing a home where institutionai 
care and training can be provided under 
trained teachers and nurses for feeble-minded 
and mentally defective children, some of whom 
are epileptic. On being approached, Rabindra- 
nath has named it the Bodhand Samiti. As 
Bodhand means awakening, it is a very 
appropriate name for an association whose 
object is to awaken the dormant consciousness 
and intellect of these children. The Samiti 
will be registered under Act XXI of 1860., 
Its office is at present located at 6-5, Bejoy 
Mukherjee Lane, Bhowanipore, Calcutta, with, 
Mr. Girijabhushan Mukherjee, the Founder, 
as Secretary, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. The Governing Body 
has been elected as follows : 

President : Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Vicc- 
Presidents—1. Dr. Mrs. Edith Ghosh, M. B. 
pe K. 8. Ray, Me ASB. 80, M. B, Ch. D. (Bains 
3. Dr. B. C. Ghosh. at. A, M. B, BG (C antab). 

Members : Mr. Atal Chand Chatterjee, Principal, 
Deaf and Dumb School, Mrs. Sita Devi, Si. 
Brojendranath Chatterjee, M. An Be Lu Advocate, 


High Court, Sj. Girijabhusan Mukherjee, Me Aa 
B. D s Advocate, Alipore (Founder). 


Promofion of Infet-caste Marriages 


Advance reports that the need of 
inter-caste marriages among the Hindus 
was emphasized at a largely attended 
meeting of the Hindu public held the 


other day at the Calcutta Arya Samaj Hall. 
Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee took the chair, 
Pandit Suresh Chandra Sankhya-Vedanta- 
tirtha, Pandit Dinabandhu Vedasastri, Pandit 
Dhirendranath Vedantayvagish and Sj. Krishna 
Kumar Mitra addressed the meeting giving 
reasons why inter-caste marriages ought to 
be promoted. The president brought the 
procecdings toa. close with a speech in the 
course of which he expressed his conviction 
that inter-caste marriages would lead to the 
solidarity of the Hindu people. A committce 
was formed to do the needful, with Sj. 
Ramananda Chatterjee as president, Mr. J. N. 
Basu, M. L. C, as one of the Vice-Presidents, 
and other office-bearers and members. At the 
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close of the meeting many persons gave their 
names as supporters of inter-caste marriage. 
The office is for the present located at 
38, Beadon Row, where queries and other 
correspondence will be attended to by the 
Secretary. 


Purify League 


A Purity League, under the name of 
Suniti Sangha, bas been founded in Caleutta 
with some students of both sexes and some 
ladies and gentlemen as the provisional 
Committee. One of its main objects would þe 
to try to prevent and counteract the evil 


. effects of impure and obscene literature and of 


such plays, dances and pictures (including 


motion pictures) as have an immoral effect and > 


tendency. The provisional committee consists 
of Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, President ; 
Mrs. Kamini Ray, Rai Bahadur Jaladhar Sen, 
Maulvi Mujibar Rahman, Mr. J. K. Biswas, 
Sj. Krishna Kumar Mitter and Satish Chandra 
Chakravarti, Vice-Presidents ; Sjs. Sushil 
Kumar Datta and Satyendra Nash: Biswas, 
Joint Secretaries, and Sj. Sital Chandra! De, 
Assistant Secretary. Office : 6 Ram Krishna 
Das Lane, Caleutta. eas E 
; s bensr, > 
In reporting the proceedings of thotinaugural 
meeting of the Purity League Diberty. has 
used the head-line “Puritans in Panic.” The 
promoters of the League may be considered 
puritans by those who like to do so—they do 
not complain. But they are certainly not in 
a panic. ‘Puritan’ is not a term of 
abuse. 
sympathy and support, among others, of Sj. 
Subhash Chandra Basu, one of the foremost 
leaders of the Liberty group, when he comes 
out of jail ; for they cannot assume that he is 
one of the patrons of pruriency and puiridity. 


Filipino Independence 


Reuter cables from Washington, April 4 
last : G a 
i - . z `$ è ee 

Independence of the Philippines within’ eight years 
is provided for in a bill passed ‘by. the. Fouse of 
Representatives to-day; thus terminating a question 
which has been a topie of controversy in Congress 
during the past thirty years. ee: 

While the farmers are delighted, hoping that 
it will mean the imposition of a tariff on Philippine 
products which are now duty-free, the gravest 
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They will probably try to enlist the’ 


2 
"i 


objection is raised by Mr. Stimson in a letter 
published to-day in which he expresses the opinion 
that the granting of freedom to the Islands will 
very seriously impair the prestige of the United 
States in the Far East and that, moreover, it 
will inevitably result in the Islands ultimately 
falling under the domination of a foreign power, 
probably Japan or China. 

[f the Bill has been passed by both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, the 
two houses of the U. S. Congress, then the 
question of Pilipino independence may be 
taken as finally settled, assuming that the 
President’s signature to it will follow asa 
matter of course. Filipino independence in 


_that case will be one of the greatest events in 


history, as hitherto no nation has agreed to the 
independence of another subject to it unless 


be 


beaten by the latter ina war of independence. ' 


Mr. Stimson, the U.S. Secretary, is mis- 
taken in thinking that the granting of freedom 
to the Philppines will in the least impair the 
prestige of the United States. On the 
contrary, her prestige as a justice-loving 


righteous country will vise. Ifthe Filipinos ` 


had obtained freedom by defeating the 


` Americans in a successful rebellion, then no 


doubt peoples would have had a lower 
of the United States asa military 
power than they now have. As for the 
apprehension that the Islands, when independ- 
‘ént, will inevitably fall under the domination 
of a foreign power, probably Japan or China, 
that may or may not come to pass. Wight 
years hence, war and international robbery 


may come to be effectively outlawed. 
In any case, it is a queer apologia / 
for one’s country’s retaining ill-gotten 


gains on the ground thatyif given up, 
they may be grabbed by some theta: 

As full details of the bill” passed by the 
House of Representatives have not yet been 
received, it is not quite certain that the 
independence promised in it to the Filipinos 
eight years hence will be of the kind usually 


dence like that of Egypt or of Iraq whose oil 
has been compulsorily-Kéased to some Western 
countries including Britain for genera- 
tions. For ina statement issued from the 
headquarters of Dr. Hilario C. Moncado, 
founder pf the -New Philippine Modernist 
party, 

hd termed the bill introduced by Senator Hawes 


ca 


- understood by that word and not indepen- 
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in behalf of the Committee on ‘Territories and 
Insular Affairs, “an insult to the Filipino people 
and a disgrace to the United States.” 


His principal criticisms were of provisions that 
reserve to the United States the right to maintain 
military and naval bases and require that the 
projected Philippine Constitution be ratified by 
Congress and approved by the President. 


_ “Tf Congress intends to grant us independence, 
it should pass a bill fixing a definite, irrevocable 
date zi the withdrawal of American sovereignty,” 
he said, 


“Any honest independence bil must entirely 
ignore the subject of Constitution. If we are 
competent to govern ourselves, we are competent 
to frame our own Constitution, It is proverbial 
that republics frame their Constitutions after 
gaining independence. 


“This requirement that the Philippine Constitu- 
tion must be ratified by Congress is the joker in 
the Senate committee plan to solve the Philippine 
problem.” - 


India and Filipino Independence 


Let us hope, however, that the indepen- 
dence of the Philippines will be of the 
genuine brand. 


In that case India will rejoice on the 
principle that what is one nation’s good is the 
good of all mankind. There will also follow 
from it an indirect advantage to India. At 
present some JBritishers, like that funny 
friend’ of India Mr. Edward Thompson, 
contend that as America herself holds the 
Filipinos down in subjection, no American 
has the right to criticize Britain’s imperialism 
in India and advocate Indian freedom. This 
is, of course, a ridiculous argument. Like 
other imperialist countries Britain, for 
example, has done. wrong on various occa- 
sions. Atthe same time, it is well known 
that there are many righteous and liberty- 
loving Englishmen who want freedom for all 
nations in the world, including India. No one 
but a fool would contend. that these English- 
men. must not advocate freedom for any 
nation or criticize any non-British imperialist 
nation simply because England herself is 
imperialistic. However absurd such an‘argu- 
ment may be, it would not be possible to use 
it against America if she lets go her hold on 
the Philippines and other possessions, and 
that would be an advantage to India in that 
men like Edward Thompson would not 
then maliciously attack American supporters 
of India’s rights. 
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Edward Thompson Again 


The Hindustan Times bas published the 
fact that Mr. Edward Thompson, ‘friend’ of 
India, has sct up a defence of General Dyer 
in the London Spectator, urging that that 
saviour of the British Empire did not know 
that Jalianwala Bagh had no other opening 
except the entrance, which was occupied by 
his men, that It was not European soldiers 
but Indian sepoys who did the actual shooting, 
and that by the Jalianwala Bagh massacre the 
Panjab was saved from rebellion! Whether 
Dyer .knew or did not know that the Bagh 
had no exit, the shooting of unarmed persons 
assembled there for a non-political purpose 
was a cowardly atrocity. Mr. Thompson’s 
defence of Dyer in this respect is somewhat 
like Mr. Prentice’s extenuation of the cow- 
wardly assault of a Europesn policeman on 
Mr. Dhiresh Chakravarti in handenffs by 
saying that the assailant did not know that 
Mr. Chakravarti was handcuffed. Whatever 
the nationality of the persons who did the 
massacring,- it was done by order of Dyer. 


Mr. Thompson’s defer .: reads somewhat like 


the self-defence of a murderer saying, “T did 
not commit the murder, my pistol did.” That 
Dyer saved the Panjab from rebellion is a 
figment of the imagination which we thought 
has Jong had ‘its quietus. But Mr. Edward 
Thompson being an imaginative poctaster has 
revived it. 


Japanese Buddhist Scholarship 
For An Indian Scholar 


7 ° 
Mr. Siva Narayan Sen, MAn of the 
Buddhist University at Sarnath, Benares, has 
been awarded a scholarship by the Rev. Fujii, 


President of the Nichiren Sect’ of Japanese 


Buddhists, in order to, enable- him to study 
Mahayana Buddhism in Tokyo University. 
The value of the scholarship is fifty yen per 
mensem. It will be tenable for three years. 
The Consul for Japan at Bombay has informed 
Mr. Sen that during his period of study the 
Rev. Fujii will make arrangements for his 
board and lodging.. Mr. Sen is a Pali scholar 
who helps Western students of Buddhism at 
Sarnath to understand Pali texts. 

Buddhism bad its birth and flourished for 
centuries in India. It is a thought-provoking — 


-vieissitude that now knowledge of Buddhism 


requires the help of foreigners for its acquisi- 
tion. But those who give such help in any 
form are none tle less deserving of praise. 


Bengal Suppression Of Immoral 
Traffic Bill, 


The Bengal suppression of Immoral ‘Traffic 
Bil), introduced by Sj. Jatindra Nath Basu in 
the Bengal Legislative Council on the 20th 
February last, has been circulated for eliciting 
public opinion. As our monthly journals do 
not in any way represent public opinion, we 
have not got a copy of the bil. But we have 
scen its objects and reasons and main features 
reproduced in the dailies, and we support 
the general principles underlying it. Tts objects 
and reasons bave been stated thus : | 

The object of the Bill is to repeal the Calcutta 

Suppression of Immoral ‘Traffie Act, 1923, and also 
to repeal certain sections of the Police Acts and 
the Bengal Children Act, 1922, and to provide 
consolidated legislation for the whole of Bengal, 
which will give to the authorities such powers as 
will miterially aid them in checking the evil of 


. 


suppression of brothels and immoral traffic. The 
means süsecsted in the present Bill are— 
(a) - to amend the present laws with regard to the 


. power of the Police to order the discontinuance of 


Bag. ve 
cok 


any place used as a brothel or for carrying on the 
business of a prostitute. ` 

(h) to strengthen the hands of the authorities in 
regard to taking charge of minor girls in brothels 
or placcs used for carrying on the business of a 
prostitute, 

(c) to empower landlords, ete., to get rid of 
objectionuble tenants and to hold them responsible 
in certain cases, 

(d) to provide penaliy— 
_ (i) for any person who keeps a brothel or 
germiis the use of any place as a brothel for carry- 
mg on the business of a prostitute. 

(ii) for procurers, pimps, persons living on the 
cumings of prostitutes, or such persons ag traflic 


o = Jn prostitution. 


i i$ i T, 
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(iii) tor solicitation in a publie place, 
(iv) for -causing or encouraging or abetting 
seduction or prostitution of minor girls. . 

> àv} for detaining minor women, girls or boys in 
-any place where prostitution or the business of ‘a 
- prostitute is carried on. 

"> (e) to provide legislation for the deportation of 
persons of European extraction convicted of an 
offence under the Act. ; 
.. () to provide suitable custody of girls removed 
frou: brothels, etc, by Juvenile Courts. 


Mr: G. 8 Dutt and Bengal Folk 


Culture | 


ha E R ; f - i m | . i 
It is uot necessary to aceept Mr. G.S. 


Dus views on Bengal folk ċulture in, their 


“e 


commercialized vice and will lead to the gradual: 
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entirety to be able to appreciate his very 
enthusiastic and cnergetic efforts to conserve 
and revive the folk art, folk music and folk 
dances of Bengal. That Bengal had her own 
indigenous art of painting, as represented 
by the rolls of pats or serial multiple 
pictures and single pictures, was not unknown 
before Mr. Dutt took up the cause. Some 
of these indigenous paintings had been cven 
exhibited by Air. Jamini Ranjan Ray more 
than once in his house, and one such roll, 
procured by him and acquired by Professor 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch of Calcutta University, 
-was on view at the Tagore Septuagenary 
Exhibition at the Calentta Town Hall. But 
itis Mr. Dutt who has succeeded in rousing 
the: keen interest of the public, including 
prominent artists, in these paintings. ` And 
that is because, in addition to his zeal. and 
energy, he has resources and influence to 
obtain publicity for any cause which he 
espouses. 


One special feature of Mr. G. S. Dutt’s - 


exhibition of folk art requires prominent 
mention. Folk painting in Bengal may have 
been known to limited circles before. But 
it was he who first made the merits of old 
Bengal wood-earving widely known by 
exhibiting actual specimens and lantern 
-leetures. | 


Numoer of Arrests, efc. in India 


Recently the Secretary of State for India 


gave the official figure of persons arrested or - 


imprisoned in connection with the civil dis- 
obedience movement. Tt was an underestimate. 
Before Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
recently arrested and sent to jail, he had carc- 
fully collected statistics, from reliable news- 
papers and independent inquiry, of the number 
of persons arrested, of the occasions when 
shooting was resorted to, and similar matters. 
The Hindi daily Aj (Foday) of Benares has 


published a summary of Pandit Malaviya’s — 


statement. It appears from- it that, 
from January up to April 20 last, the 
number of persons arrested exceeds cighty 


thousand ; that 372 editors, = vakils, 
barristers, doctors, professors and 


merchants were arrested and released and 
humiliating conditions were imposed on them, 


) 


wh 


¿in consequence of the nori-observance of 
l which most of them have been sentenced to 
‘long terms of imprisonment; that in various 
places 496 persons were o arrested for hoisting. 
' the national flag, which was torn by the police 
in many places ; that 2,496 persons were 
arrested for picketing ; that /aihi charges were 
made on 325 occasions and shooting resorted 
to on 29 occasions ; and that there were 633 
house searches, with the seizure and forfciture 
of property in many places. In many places, 
fines have been realized by attachment and 
auction of property. Tines have ranged from 
small sums up to Rs. 20,000. 

According to the Bible believed in by the 
British people, the sins of the father may be 
visited upon the children. That has been 
done on some occasions. But fathers have 
also been punished for what their children 
did, and husbands or wives for what wives 
or husbands did. According to the Pandit’s 
statistics 163 newspapers have ceased publi- 
cation and their presses been closed. 


Bengal Associations Declared Unlawful 


From January ap to the 27th of April last 
the number of associations declared unlawful 
in Bengal is six hundred. 


De. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee 
Not Re-nominated 


The Aunrita Bazar Patrika writes : 


“We are extremely surprised to hear that Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, an eminent scholar of 
international reputation, has not been re- nominated 
as a Fellow of the Calcutta University. One is 
curious to know the reason of this strange action 
on the part of the presiding deities “of the 
educational administration of the province. Dr. 
Suniti Kumar is one of the brightest stars in the 
educational firmament of this country. He would 
ea pride and glory to the Senate of any Univer- 
sity in the world. Why have the authorities in 
Bengal formed a different notion about the value of 
-his connection with the Calcutta University? A 
little bird whispers into our ears that the association 
of Dr, Chatterji with the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sabha has been his undoing. "Ts there any truth in 
this rumour? 


The rumour may have gained currency 
because at present the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University is a Muhammadan 
and the Education. Minister is also a Muham- 


madan, and because at the present political 
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juncture the Governor of ena who is ^“ 
the Chancellor, cannot perhaps find it politic 
to disoblige these Muhammadan officers. But 
if there be a communal. consideration involved 
in the matter, we need not trouble oursclves 
over much. with it. What is im portant is that 
Professor Dr. Chatterji is a distinguished 
specialist in the subjects of philology, 
phonetics ete., which he professes and there is ` 
no one else in the university: who can represent = 
them in the Senate or the Syndicate as = 
worthily as he. He ought to have becu re- 
nominated therefore. The registered graduates, 


oS 
of the university who love learning ought alee 


to take the earliest opportunity to clect him  %g 
a Fellow. SE 





Rule By Ordinance—And By Loans 


When Mr. Wedgwood Benn was Secretary , 4 
of State for India he declared that India had = 
been enjoying Dominion Status in action 
for a decade. Now perhaps -India hag ©“: 
obtained political promotion, as she enjoys <. 
rule by ordinance and by loans. The ‘atest yi 
loan floated in London was for ten million, ¥* 
pounds sterling—about fourteen crores Of 
rupees. “The lists for the new India loan” 
were closed immediately after opening this 
(27th April) morning.” (Renter) 


Orfawa Conference — ya a 


The nominees ‘of the British Government 
in India will take part in the. British empite 
conference at Ottawa. - ‘They do not repre- 
sent India. But with their help and consent ~ 
imperial prefevence is likely to be forced on ` 4 
India and the world given to understand., 
that india was a consenting party. a 
Government knew beforehand that imperial . -*-: 
preference was one of the principal topics: ~- 
to be discussed at the conference, but. * 
in spite of that fact no oppartunity was given ar a8 
to the Central Legislature to express its opinion ~, 
on the subject. India’s trade with forcign K 
countries other than Great Britain and her = 
colonies is greater than her trade with the 


atom 


latter. Hence, we shall lose rather, than...” 
gain by. imperial, preference. It is a dodge’ % 
to sell: ‘more British goods in India. acre 

ir 
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Carfe Blanche Againsf Detenus 


The Calcutta Gaxetie, Bengal’s government 
gazette, published the following notification in 
its issue of the 28th April last : 


In exercise of the power conferred by Sub- 
Section (1) of Section 13 of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930, the Governor-in 
Council is pleased to make the following rule :— 

If any detenu under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendmént Act, 1930, disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given or 
condition prescribed by virtue of any rule made 
under Section 13 of the said Act, the authority 
which made the order, gave the direction or 
prescribed the condition, may use any and every 
sep necessary to enforce compliance with such 
order. 


The detenus are persons some fifty of ' 


whom were arrested immediately after they 
had been proved innocent and acquitted as 
the result of open trial in court and kept 
confined without any fresh charge or trial and 
.most of the others, numbering about eight 
hundred, were never brought to trial at all. 
_Itis these presumably innocent men against 
whom “any and every means’ necessary 
may be adopted to enforce compliance with 
“any order made, direction given or condition 
prescribed” by the authority which made 
the order, etc. We think a supplementary 
rule should be made—it may or may not 
be published—laying down that the order, 
direction or condition which is to be complied 
with should be lawful, moral, not unnatural, 
not revolting, not impossible to comply with, 
ctc, and that “any and every means” to be 
adopted should not include starving, batter- 
iig, maiming, shooting or torture. It would 
be good for the souls of “the authority,” if 
Government thus strictly defined the character 
of the orders, directions and conditions to be 
complied with and the means to be adopted, 
even in some unpublished document for the 
guidance of “the authority”; for even the 
official “authority” may have human failings. 
As full information cannot be available 
regarding the treatment received. by detenus 
in their places of detention, it is not possible 
to say whether this rule has been made on 
the ground that in the absence of such a rule 
“the authority” concerned felt hampered for 
lack of permission and authorization to use 
any and every means. The details of the 
Hijli incident made available by the official 
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judicial inquiry do not show that atleast in 
that camp of detention “the authority” felt 
hampered. 

We do not know whether the President of 
the Bengal Council aud the Governor will 
allow any questions to be asked relating to 
the limits and character of the orders, 
directions and conditions to be complied with — 
by detenus (who are to be transferred outside 
Bengal) and also relating to the limits and 
character of the means to be adopted to 
enforce compliance on their part with such 
orders, directions, or conditions. 


“Rebellion” in Manchuria 


Reuter cables from Harbin, April 27, that 
“with eastern and northern Manchuria aflame 
with rebellion against the Government, the 
Japanese troops in Manchuria have begun 
the biggest operation since the Sino-Japanese 
fighting of December,” and gives details of 
the operation. Which government is meant 
by “the government ?” 

Japan pretends that an independent 
government has been established in Manchu- 
ria. If so, let that government deal with 
its rebels—at least let it first begin operations 
against them and then seek Japan’s help. - 
But, no. As Japan is really “the govern- 
ment,” the Manchurian patriots are to be 
treated as rebels, and it is Japan who is to 
crush them, zot the puppet ruler of Manchuria.’ 

What lies imperialism stands for on occa- 
sions ! 


Japanese Plans for Exploiting 
Manchuria 


That the setting up of an “independent” 
government in Manchuria is only a cloak for 
its colonization and exploitation by the 
Japanese will appear from the following 
extracts from The Japan Weekly Chronicle of 
March 17, 1932, relating to “Exploitation of 
Manchuria”—that is the heading of the Japan 
Chronicle article : 

4—Monetary policy . 

(a) To reorganize all monetary organs and 
establish a central Japanese bank to keep in close 
contact with the currency system of the new State, 
and issue consolidated paper notes, concentrating 
its activity in Manchuria. (b), To establish a 
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special banking organ to assist exploitation of Professor Patrick Geddes 
Visite ii ced by means of low interest and : 
o TIO’ 2 F oe f i 
Ha a iad = In noticing the death last month of 
| ye ee Professor Sir Patrick Geddes, The Indian 
(a) To induce the new Manchuria Government nee ey W i z 
to fix tariff rates as low as possible, and abolish Social Reformer observes : 
peor’ dutie P quiekly as possible. (<a = Patrick Geddes was a man who lived in and 
6—Industrial policy. . © for ideas. When one thinks of him one is reminded 
(a) Industrial exploitation in Manchuria and ~ of the ancient Indian riski, the seer, pursuing In 
Mongolia to be made chiefly in key industries. (b)  _ his forest retreat surrounded by his pupils some 
Such industries as iron, soda, soya bean, oil and abstruse metaphysical truth ot which he had 
fats, pulp, coal oil, and magnesium to be en- caught a glimpse, with burning heart and fearless 
couraged. (c) A mining act to be incorporated so eye to its last and most secret abode, 
as to protect vested rights, and promote new enter- jQ..,., oo Ga gh : 
erin. (d) Reform of forestry "administration, and Ea Of his remarkable little book “Dramatiza- 
protection of Japanese investments. (e) Stocks- tion of History” the Reformer writes : 
farming ; attention to be paid to the improvementoE —— 0 
sheep breeding, cattle, horses and pigs. Stock disease | This book is a bold attempt to synthetize 
prevention, (f)To protect fishery rights and exploit salt human history and to present it to children in 
making. (g) Special organ to be established for the — scenes which briefly set forth the distinctive contri- 
encouragement and protection of farmers migrating bution of each land and race to make it the 
to Manchuria and Mongolia. Protection of Korean common heritage of all. 
farmers. r L T ee ee N ct : 
"Phe description of the Professor’s work 


7.--Trade policy. | | a ae a) aioe Te Be <r 
(a) A credit guarantee system to be provided for in Bombay brings out some characteristies, of 


the promotion of exports from Japan to Manchuria. the man : 
This system is keenly needed for wheat, machinery, — | Sal 
dyestuffs, rayon and woollen goods. (b) An © = His three years in Bombay were to all who 
. te came in contact with him a, constant liberal 
— education, The School of Sociology which he 
yo ee) © founded and guided during th iod d 
$- Me ounded and guided during that period, could not 
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information bureau to be established. 


a fe, 6 ene a suitable successor to him, and has tae 
i ; et aS ao). ” Sip one. largely of a mechanical, statistica 
FRODIE m og = sociography which has become subordinated to 
The Social Bureau of the Home Office is studying © «thee all-devouring subject of, an out-of-date 
the question of settling Korean labourers in ~ Economies, Patrick Geddes in the Bombay 
Manchuria with the double object of helping | University was, indeed, a bull in a China shop, 
forward the development of the natural resources His original spirit revolted against all standardized 
of that territory and of solving the unemployment — = curricula, and the University as it Is constituted 
problem in Japan. Concrete plans of colonization must am, above all things at standardizing its 
will be discussed among the authorities of the _ studies. His teaching was largely „done in 
Home Office, the War Office, the Department of  peripatetie wanderings all over Bombay and 
Overseas Affairs and the Department of Agriculture 16S environs and those who had not his capati 
‘and Forestry. AL <a aes ae for walking and talking all the way, soon fe 
The Social Bureau seems to intend to settle Ut of the ranks. 
some four hundred thousard Korean labourers nov Of his capacity for walking and talkin 
in Japan in Manchuria to follow agricultural work. ali the aia I he nt ee d l il 
As the standards of living in Manchuria are very au the ‘way 1 bayo a- Vivii pe reconec-, 
Ew, it is considered | pan possinle for Japane =- tion. Years ago I was on a visit to Santiniketan 
abourers to compete with native labourers. Korean when the Professor arris 
labourers are, however, considered capable of © when the Pı ofessor arrived there. He set out 
competition, | oe, ~~ early one morning in the company of the 
Poet to take a walk everywhere in the area. 
T accompanied them. Professor Geddes did 
The Department. of ana fend adinira. the talking all the way, pointing out how each 
anxious to know details of the resources of Man- mound or hollow could be used to the best 
churia and Mongolia, and is to institute an advantage either for a cultural purpose or 
extensive investigation as to the gold, iron, coal GTitari bj Et mial ad 
and aluminium of Manchuria, and their industrial 50™Me uti itarlan O ject ot the material Kind, 
pate as well as the prospects of general imports, The Poet, though then in much better health 
y et peso ne nae ohn ae and more vigorous than now and younger than 
200,000,000 Yen A bill for it will be submitted'to Professor Geddes, fell out before the excursion 
the Diet in thesecond extraordinary session in May. was over and I, the youngest of the- three, 
Japanese life insurance companies are enthnsia- g lt fatioued 
stic over the investment of their huge funds in elt: Tahig red. | 
Manchuria. Town-planning was a special subject to which 
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he devoted much thought, and he could not 
isguise his horror and disgust at much of the 
handiwork of our modern town-planning. He held 
that a town must grow and ,not be planned and 
he admired the natural outlay of Indian cities as 
much as he detested the taka Be of the expert 
who worked on a system. One or two remarks 
which fell from him in regard to the housing 
schemes in Bombay, cling to the mind as charac- 
teristic of his approach to social problems. Of 
the Worli Chawls of the Development Departments. 
he said, “Why, this is not housing but ware- 
ousing the workers.” The height of some 
of these buildings aroused his keen resentment. 
No building of this kind, he held, should be 
higher than what a pregnant woman with a pot 
of water can comfortably climb. 


I had the privilege of being introduced to 
him when he was putting up with Sir J. C. 
Bose as his guest. A big room was placed at 
his disposal for his work. I did not then 
inquire what work he was engaged in ; but I 
found long improvised tables adjoining the 
walls on all sides, on which MSS. and printed 
papers were kept, not in heaps but every 
batch separately. Perhaps it was at this time 
he came to know Professor Bose intimately 
aud collected materials for the life of the 
Indian scientist, published» afterwards by 
Longmans. 


He will be remembered for his Outlook 
‘Tower at Edinburgh and the Indian College 
founded by him at Montpellier in the south 
of France. In the open letter to Tagore 
contributed by him to the Golden Book of 
Tagore he says that “we are now passing from 
the long domination of physical science 
during the Industrial Age towards the 
discernment of the processes of life and 
find.” In his opinion, in spite of signs to 
the contrary, we areat “the beginning of a 
new period and phase of civilization, a 
veritable Revivance.” In him a great spirit 
has passed away from our midst. 


Prabhat Kumar Mukherji 


Prabhat Kumar Mukherji, one of the 
leading story-writers and novelists of Bengal, 
passed away the other day after a long illness 
at the age of sixty. The short story was 
his forte rather than the novel. Early in his 
literary career he used to write poems also 
in the lighter vein. He was a qualified 
lawyer, having been called to the bar in 
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England, and had some 


mufassal towns in Bengal and Bihar. But he 
soon gave it up fora purely literary career, 
his only remaining connection with the law 
being alectureship at the University Law 
College, Calcutta. He was for years joint editor 


Prabhat Kumar Mukherji 


of the Bengali monthly Manas/-O-Marmavani 
with the late Maharaja Jagadindranath Roy 
of Natore. He was a good writer of English 
too. The earliest of the translations of 
Rabindranath’s writings which have appeared 
in The Modern Review was done by Mr. 
Mukherji. It was a story, named “The Riddle 
Solved” and appeared in December 1909. 
He translated a few stories of his own too 
for this journal. So far as we can recollect, 
one of the earliest of his stories appeared in 
the Dasi for September 1896, a Bengali 
monthly started and at that time edited 
by the present writer. It was entitled 
“The Biography of a Silver Coin.” 


practice in some 
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Professor Phanindranath Bose 


Professor Phanindranath Bose, M. A. 
PH. D, was comparatively little known at the 
time of his death ‘at Nalanda at the early 
age of 36. But that does not detract from 
the worth of his work as an author and a 
teacher. He taught history for some years 
at Santiniketan and then at Nalanda College, 
Bihar-sharif, where he was highly respected 
and loved by his students for his character 
and his patient, loving and hard work for 
them ofa high quality. He lived laborious 
days and led a very simple life. Besides 
contributions to various vernacular and 
English magazines, he was the author of 
Indian Teachers Universities, 


of Buddhist 





The Late Professor Phanindranath Bose 


Indian Teachers in China, The Indian 
Colony of Champa, The Indian Colony 
of Siam, The Hindu Colony of Cam- 
bodia, The Principles of Indian Silpa- 


sastra, an edition of Pratima-mana-lakshanam, 
an English translation of the itinerary of the 
Chinese pilgrim U-kong (about to be published 
by the Panjab Sanskrit Book Depot), 
A Hundred Years of the Bengali Press, Life of 
Sir Asutosh Mukherji, Life of Sir P. C. Ray, 
Life of Sir J.C. Bose (the last two in 
Bengali), a translation of Bankim Chandra’s 
Story of the Rings, ete., ete. At the time of 
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his death he had in hand books on Nalanda, 
Mira Bai and Rabindranath Tagore. At 
Santiniketan he studied Tibetan and Chinese 
under Professor Sylvain Levi and French 
under Madame Levi. He was thus able to 
consult many original authorities for his 
historical research work. 

The late Major B. D. Basu’s Rise of 
the Christian Power in India requires a 
sequel, bringing the story down to our own 
times. This he had himself planned to 
write and collected materials for it. But the 
impairment of eyesight prevented him from 
doing so. Before his death, however, he had 
got the book prepared by two professors of 
history. Phanindranath Bose was one of 
them. The book is now in the press. Another 
book by him—a memoir of the great pandit 
Sris Chandra Basu of Panini Office fame, 
elder brother of Major B. D. Basu—has_ been 
long ready and will be soon in the hands of 
the printer. 

For many of the details of this notice we 
are indebted to Prof. B. M. Agarwala of 
Nalanda College. 


Glancy Commission's Report 


The disturbances in Kashmir were largely 
engineered from outside that State, mainly 
from the Panjab, by interested parties not 
exclusively Muhammadan. They have had 
their repercussions throughout India. Hence 
just as the Middleton report received attention 
all over India, the Glaney Commission’s 
report also ought to receive attention. Fer 
the reasen mentioned in the first sentence of 
this note and because the Panjab is the 
province nearest to Kashmir, Panjab opinion 
would be particularly valuable in this matter. 
As the views of The Tribune on public 
questions are balanced, sober and the result 
of calm consideration of their various aspects, 
we do not hesitate to place before our 
readers some of its observations on the 
Glancy Commission’s report. 

The Glancy Commission, which was appointed 

by the Maharaja of Kashmir in November, 1931, 

to inquire into the grievances of the people of the 

State and to make proposals for removing them, 

deserves to be congratulated on the thoroughness 


and expeditiousness with which it has performed 
its difficult task in the face of extraordinary 
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difficulties. The Commission was all but boycotted 
by a large section of the people, whose complaints 
it was expected to examine; while those who had 
not boycotted it, co-operated with it with a 
vengeance and placed before it a huge mass of 
real and fancicd grievances, many of which were 
of a trivial character and were ventilated or 
invented on the spur of the moment under the 
belief that, the Government of the State being 
in difficulties, it would be easy to extort petty 
concessions from it. The report of the Commission 
shows that all these grievances, whether they 
related to a dispute about the boundary of a 
shrine, or the cutting down of branches of the 
pee tree, or the mooring of house-boats in 
Srinagar, or the consumption of “Chhang” by the 
inhabitants of Ladakh, were carefully examined 
by the Commission. We have no doubt the 
decision of the Maharaja to accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission and to implement them 
with the least possible delay will cause general 
satisfaction among the people of the State. 


Coming to details our Lahore contem- 
porary writes about the progress of education 


in the State : 


In the words of the Report itself, of all the 
complaints presented to the Commission the most 
widespread and insistent were to the effect that 
certain communities, especia!lv the Muslim, were 
not given a fair chance in the matter of education 
and were not enlisted in sufficient number in the 
State service. There is not a word in the report 
of the Commission to show that the educational 
policy of the State or the methods adopted to fill 
appointments in the services of the State were 
eilenlated to discriminate against the Muslim or 
any other community. The Commission, however, 
has expressed the opinion that sufficient progress 
has not been made in the expansion of education 
during the last 16 years. Jn particular, the 
Commission emphasizes the importance of a rapid 
expansion of primary education. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of the State will take imme- 
diate steps to accelerate the expansion of education 
alone the lines indicated by the Commission, so 
that within the next few years it may be possible 
eto introduce compulsory primary education through- 
out the State. 


As regards enlistment in the state service, 


the Commission has made elaborate recommenda- 
tions with a view to reduce to a minimum the 
possibility of an abuse of the large powers which 
must necessarily remain with the heads of depart- 
ments and other high officers of the State, so 
long as the appointments are not made on the 
basis of open competitive examinations, The 
Commission has laid down a scale of minimum 
qualifications for all the services and has suggested 
that all vacancies should be effectively advertised 
and effective measures should be taken to prevent 
the due interests of any community from being 
neglected. The Commission, however, rightly 
maintains that it is not practicable to lay down 
any definite proportion or percentage for represen- 
tation of each community in State service. “It rests 
with the Muslims,” observes the Commission, “to work 
up the numbers of their representatives in the State 
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service by availing themselves of the opportunities 
to be provided.” While repudiating the suggestion 
that any servant of the State isassuch a “representa- 
tive” of the Muslim, the Hindu or any other com- 
munity, we entirely agree with the Commission that 
it is not for the Durbar to’ create communal com- 
partments in the State services. All that the 
Government of the State can be legitimately 
expected to do is to ensure that everyone has an 
equal opportunity of qualifying for and entering 
the various services under the State and that 
no one is favoured by reasons of his belonging 
to a particular community. 


On the related subject of minimum quali- 
fications for employment, The Tribune dissents 
from the Commission’s view that, subject to 
the minimum qualifications which it lays down 
in detail, appointments to the various services 
should be made “with due regard to the 
legitimate interests of every community.” 


If this means that each community is to have 
the share in the appointments to which it is 
entitled on a population basis, as seems to *¢ 
ihe case, we have no hesitation in saying that 
the new rule will not oniy put a premium on 
inefficiency but be a prolific source of injustice 
and consequent heart-burning and bitterness. It 
would also, by affording undue protection tọ the 
less advanced communities, leave them without 
any incentive for improving themselves. Lastly 
it would accentuate the communal cleavage and 
stereotype the communal outlook. By all means 
see that no discrimination is made against any 
community or class and also try by every legitimate 
means to help backward communities but the’ 
principle which the Commission lays down 
obviously goes too far. 


Law of Inherifance in Kashmir 


It seems the Muslims in Kashmir made it 
a grievance that a Hindu on being converted 
to Islam could not there inherit his Hindu 
ancestors’ or relatives’ properties which he 


_ might have inherited if he had remained a 


Hindu. The Glaney Commission had to 
consider this alleged grievance. The Lahore 
paper writes : 


The issue before the Commission as well as its 
conclusion are admirably summed up in the 
following paragraph: 

_ “The question at issue before the Commission 
is not whether the law in British India or else- 
where is in theory the most ideal. The function 
-of the Commission is to decide whether a definite 
grievance exists and if so make recommendations 
for its redress. The issue may, therefore, be stated 
as follows: Have the Muslims of Jammu and 
Kashmir any legitimate grievance in the fact that 
the State law relating to the consequences of 
apostasy is based -upon the religious laws of 
Hinduism and Islam. To this question it would 
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appear that there can be but one answer. The 
answer is in the negative.” 

This is a view from which no right-thinking 
person can differ. It is worthy of note that before 
arriving at this view the Commission made en- 
quiries as to the practice followed ‘in this matter 
by Mahomedan Governments and Administrations 
in India or the neighbourhood of India. The 
result of the enquiry was to show that no Maho- 
medan country bordering on or near India allows 
an apostate to inherit. And yet, as every one 
knows. this fanciful and manufactured grievance 
played no small part in the recent trouble in 

ashmir. 


Sir Dorab Tata’s Noble Bequest 
Bombay, April 25 


— 

Sir Dorab Tatå, the well-known Parsi merchant- 
prince and a millionaire of Bombay, has decided 
to devote his property worth three crores of rupees 
to charity. In pursuance of this decision, it is 
reported, Sir Dorab recently had a Trust deed 
drawn up on lines similar to the Wadia Charities 
Trust. but the provisions of the deed will not 
come into operation during the lifetime of Sir 
Dorab, who till then will have full control of the 
Trust as the proprietor. 

The objects of the Trust are understood to be 
to give relief in various ways to those afflicted by 
sudden calamities and for helping publie institu- 
tions, irrespective of race and colour, in all parts 
of the world. 

Apart from this sum of three crores of rupees, 
Sir Dorab is also reported to have set aside Rs. 
25 lakhs for instituting scholarships for research 
work in connection with what is known as ineur- 
able diseases. It is proposed to encourage research 
in these directions in any part of the world and 
to award substantial rewards to those who are 
successful in their efforts.—Associated Press. 


So far as India is concerned this is the 
irgest single donation made in modern 
imes for public objects. It has also the dis- 
inction that persons of all races and creeds 
1 all countries may derive benefit from it. 


America is the land of big donations. 
rief accounts of two of these, received 
ivy the last mail from America, are given 
elow. 


{ Carnegie Fund 


In reading this note and the following, it 
; to be noted that the value of the U. S. A. 
ollar is Rs. 3 more or less. 


Philanthropic grants made by the Carnegie 
Corporation from he income of a $ 115,000,000 
endowment fund left by Andrew Carnegie, totalled 
$ 3,279,000 during the year ended Sept. 30, 1931, 
according to the annual réport of Frederick P. 
Keppel, president, made public today. 


The grants were for the benefit of libraries, adult 
education, the fine arts, educational and scientific 
studies, research and publications. 


“The library was of vital interest to Andrew 
Carnegle,” the report says, “and the corporation 
which he created has been, since its organization, 
and doubtless will continue to be, more closely 
identified with the library than with any other 
single activity falling within the terms of its 
charter, 


America is the land of almost universal 


education and literacy. Yet Americans spend 


time, energy and money for adult education, 
which government and people do not in 
India, where illiteracy is almost universal. 


In addition to library interests,the [Carnegie] corpora- 
tion reported grants totalling $282,000 for adult 
education. “The belief is gradually permeating 
the public mind,’ the report continnes, “that 
sustained study beyond the period normally given 
over to schooling may prove not only profitable 
but pleasurable,” 


Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 


The other trust of which a brief report 
has been received is the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. 


Fifty-seven fellowships to scholars and artists of 
the United States and Latin America have been 
awarded for 1932-33 by the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation, it was announced 
yesterday by Henry Allen Moe, secretary on behalf 
of the trustees of the foundation. 

More than 1,500 persons competed this year for 
the Guggenheim fellowshipe, which were established 
by former United States Senator and Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim to assist scholars and artists without 
restriction of fiell, to carry on orginal research 
and creative work under the freest possible condi- 
„tions. The foundation is a memorial to a son Qf 
Mr. and Mrs. Guggenheim and has a capital fund 
of $4,500,000 donated by them. 

Of the fellowships awarded for 1932-33, forty- 
two were granted to scholars and artists of the 
United States and fifteen to scholars in Latin 
America. 


Those who have received these fellowships 


will write books or carry on researches in 
the fields of fiction, poetry, dancing, painting, 


sculpture, etching, wood engraving, litho- 
graphy, agricultural problems, distribution of 


plants, systematic account of amphibians and: 


reptiles, the Frontiers of Inner Asia, com- 
posing of music, historical research of various 
kinds relating to many countries, literary 
research, biological sciences and physical 
sciences, 


a 
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When shall we have a fund like this 


American one even ona small scale to begin 
with ? 


Rabindranafh’s Visit to Dersia 
Invited by His Majesty Riza Shah 


Pahlevi of Persia, the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore has reached that country in a Datch 
aeroplane and is visiting the principal towns 
and sites there. His companions are his 
daughter-in-law Srimati Pratima Devi, who is 
one of the most travelled ladies in India, 
his private secretary Mr. Amiya Chandra 
Chakravarty, and Mr. Kedar Nath Chatterji 
of Prabasi and The Modern Review. The 
Poet has been receiving a right royal 
reception everywhere, which was anticipated, 
of course. He has revived India’s ancient 
cultural contact and intercourse with Japan, 
China and several other countries of Asia. His 
visit to Persia is calculated to produce fresh 
results in the same direction. It is natural 
for him to ignore and not to stress the 
personal honour implied in the royal invita- 
tion. But while his countrymen do feel that 
itis certainly a personal honour, they feel 
no less, with him that in him Persia 
appreciates and honours India. He embodies 
in himself the finest flowering of Indian 
culture and idealism. 

In this connection it cannot but be 
regretted that the Free Press of India has not 
made any arrangements to give our news- 
paper readers information relating to the 
Poet’s Persian travels. We do not know 
whether its head office or its Caleutta office is 
responsible for this omission. 


Lord Irwin in Canada 


It may be safely presumed that Lord 


Irwin has gone to Canada as an anti-Congress ` 


and anti-Indian and pro-Imperialist pro- 
pagandist. He accuses Mr. Gandhi of 


failure to evolve “a considered and 
constructive policy. Of course, any policy 
which is incompatible with British policy and 
interests cannot be.a constructive policy. 
“He criticized the Congress for stressing only 
its own claims and showing unwillingness to 
try to meet the indefeasible claims of other 
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large sections.” As Mr. Gandhi agreed to the 
claims of the Moslem communalists (all Moslems 
are not communalists) to so great an extent 
as largely to alienate the Hindu Mahasabha 
and even some of his own Hindu followers and 
as Dr. Ambedkar represents only a minority 
among the Depressed Classes, what other 
large sections remain? Of all persons, an 
ex-Viceroy should not create wrong impres- 


sions. It is also quite untrue to say or suggest 


that Congress is only one of the large sections. 
It is the only large section and nationwide 
organization. 


Crimes Against Women in Bengal 


An article entitled “Sexual Immorality” 
appeared in The Mussalman (weekly edition) 
of the 15th April last. With most of what 


our contemporary has written therein we 
agree. But we must correct one wrong 


statement, namely, 


A few years ago our vernacular contemporary 
Sanjibani published statistics of such cases during 
a certain period—the period was sufficiently long— 
and it appeared that the number of cases in 
which Mussalmans were hauled up as accused 
persons was not much larger than the number 
in which Hindus fared as accused persons. 


We asked the Editor of the Sanjivani 
whether this was correct. He said, “No.” 
The correct facts and figures are given below. 

The Sanjivant published figures for the 
five years 1329 to 1334 of the Bengali era. 
The record dealt only with published cases. 
The total of crimes against women committed 
by Hindus was 288. The total of similar 
crimes by Muhammadans was 512. The 
total of Hindu women abducted, ete., by 
Hindus was 252. The total of Muslim women 
abducted, ete., by Hindus was 14. The total 
of Hindu women abducted, etc., by Muslims 
was 317. The total of Muslim women 
abducted, ete., by Muslims was 170. 

The Sanjivani published separate figures 
of abduction, rape, ete, by gangs of 
scoundrels. Of such gangs 131 were com- 
posed of Hindus, 337 were composed of 
Musalmans, and 54 were composed of 
both Hindus and Musalmans. The composi- 
tion by ‘religion’ of 116 gangs was unknown. 

We have given only the main figures. 

We have no desire to make a communal 
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question of these diabolical and shameful 
crimes, which can be put down only by the 
cordial co-operation of all communities and 
by sincere, persistent and vigorous action on 
the part of the Government. The Mussalinan 
will be able to do its bit, if it does not ignore 
or forget one feature of these crimes. 
Muhammadan gangs remove abducted girls, 
mostly Hindus, from Muslim house to Muslim 
house and village to village. Musalman families 
provide shelter and hiding place for these 
miscreants and their victims. There the abdu- 
eted girls (including women of course) are in 
many cases successively ravished by near 


relatives, such as uncle and nephew and even ` 


father and son, in one another’s presence. 
Hindu society is guilty of many sins and 
vices and some evil customs.” But even 
among the lowest and the most degraded 
classes of Hindus such sheltering and other- 
wise aiding of gangs of ravishers in houses 
inhabited by women and men and such 
gang rape by near relatives in one another’s 
presence cannot be instanced. Let our 
Muslim contemporary point out the dark 
side of Hindu society as much as it likes 
—we have done so ourselves as much as time 
and space have permitted. But let it also look 
facts squarely inthe face so far as Muham- 
madan society is concerned. Just as blacken- 
ing Muslim society will not whiten Hindu 
society, so blackening Hindu society will not 
whiten Muslim society. 


The Hindu Mahasabha and Unfouch- 
ability 


Dr. Moonje, as working president of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, has issued an appeal to 
all Hindus to allow all depressed class Hindus 
full facilities for worship in temples and for 
the use of wells, tanks, schools, public roads, 
etc. He has stated that, so far as the 
Mahasabha is concerned, untouchability does 
not exist. This is good so far as it goes. 
But edueated Hindus should make the utmost 
self-sacrificing efforts to improve the moral, 
intellectual and economie condition of the 
depressed classes. 

Mr. G. S. Duff on “Patuas” y 

Not the least of the services rendered by 

Mr. G. S. Dutt is the prominent publication 


of the fact that many of the indigenous 
painters of Bengal, known as Patuas, though 
still following their ancestral calling of 
painting Hindu mythological picture-rolls and 
exhibiting them to the accompaniment of 
chanting of poems composed by them, have 
been compelled by social persecution to seek 
shelter in Muslim society, which, too, they 
have not fully found. Some of them bear 
Hindu names, members of the same joint 
family bearing Muslim names. Why shouid 
not these conservers of Hindu culture find 
an honoured place in Hindu society ? 


Trish Oath Bill Passed By Dail 


The Irish Oath Bill, which abolishes the 
Oath of Allegiance to the British Crown, has 
passed through the Irish Free State Dail. If 
the Free State Senate rejects it, De Valera 
will appeal to the country. 


Railway Men Work 22 Hours 


To Mr. Chamanlal’s statement at the 
International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
in the course of a protest against the 
non-ratification of the Washington Hours 
convention by the ‘Indian’ Government, that 
Indian Railwaymen often work 22 hours daily, 
Sir B. N. Mitra, ‘Indian’ Government Delegate, 
replied that “Government was unable to carry 
out its wishes owing to the economic 
crisis.” 

But does not Sir B. N. Mitra know that 
the Washington Convention was drawn uff, 
and ratified by many countries, years before 
the commencement of the economic crisis ? 


A Separate Orissa Province 


The Orissa Boundary Commission submitted 
its report to the Government, duly signed, on 
the 18th April last. Though it is apprehended 
in the report that there would be an annual 
deficit of Rs. 42 lakhs in the budget estimate 
of the proposed province, we support the 
creation of a separate Orissa province. Those 
who have swallowed the camel of N. W. F. P. 
deficit and are ready to swallow the expected 
Sind camel also, need not strain at the Orissa 
gnat. 
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Dictatorship of European Association 


When in our Notes(on p. 580), we 
referred to “the ‘unerowned’ dictatorship 
of the European Association and the Royalists 
under which we are living,” we had not seen 
the report of the Calentta Branch of the 
European Association for the month ending 
15th April 1932. The first two paragraphs 
of this report quoted below give one the 
impression that the Bengal Government is a 
sub-committee of the European Association. 


Dum Dum JAIL 


Reference was made in last month’s report to 
the question of the behaviour of political prisoners 
in the Dum Dum Jail. In response to the Commit- 
tee’s representations Government promised that 
strict qiuripline should he maintained but the 
Committee have since been informed that there 
has been no improvement in the state of affairs. 
In fact the detenus appear now to have adopted 
the tactics of the Dartmoor prisoners and kesp up 
an incessant clamour throughout the night. In 
view of this further complaint the Committee 
have arranged to approach the Hon’ble Member 
in charge of Jails personally and if no satisfaction 
ean he obtained in this way the matter will be 
pressed on Government with the utmost urgency. 


ALLOWANCES TO DETENUS 


The Committee has considered further the question 
of allowances to detenus, more especially with 
reference to the fact that many detenus having 
been paid, before incarceration, by Congress Orga- 
nizations, the allowances subsequently made by 
Government must simply free such organizations 
from responsibility for the upkeep of their servants. 
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In fact such allowances become really donations to 
Congress Funds. A number of questions on 
this point have beeu drawn up for submission to 
the eed Member at an early date. 

We did not know before seeing this report 
that the Member in charge of Jails, though ” 
paid from taxes collected from the people of — 
Bengal, acted under the orders of the. 
European Association and was accountable 
to them primarily and secondarily to the 
Government. 

The second paragraph is very interesting, 
Supposing the detenus were paid by Congress 
before their arrest, they did not take the 
money with them to their places of detention. 


So, if no allowances are to be given to them, 


are they to starve to death? Is that the 
philanthropic desire of the European Asso- 
ciation ? Finally, can the Association prove 
that the detenus are servants of Congress and 
paid by it? Or has the Association got the 
power, like the police, to act on mere 
suspicion ? 
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THE BRIDE’S RECEPTION 


By Purna Chandra Chakravarti 


[It is the custom in Bengal, when a bride arrives at her husband’s house 
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put a baby into her arms] 
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FTER tng studied the architecture 
| _ of Northern Fndia at first hand, I have 

come to the conclusion that the best 
period of Northern Indian architecture is 
900 to 1100 a. D. But the claim of that art 
has not yet been recognized. The mediaeval 
art has been so much negleeted. that its best 
example, the Udaypur | temple, has remained 
unillustrated in books on Indian architecture 
except for a poor woodcut in an old work, 
Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Architecture 
(ii. 146). I have to thank my friend Mr. 
Garde, Archaeological Superintendent of the 
‘Gwalior State, for the photographs reproduced 
here. The whole country is beholden to 
that State for the care taken of this monument 
which is the most beautiful religious building 
of Aryavarta in the legacy of art come down 
to.us from our ancestors of the mediaeval 
period. Man has nowhere made a lovelier 


abode for his God. Maratha rulers under 


the Peshwas repaired hundreds of mutilated 
temples and restored worship therein. One 
of their generals embellished the lingam in 
the Udaypur temple with a gold coating. 
The date of this pious act is inscribed on 
the gold leaf. It was left to the late 
-Maharaja Sindhia, who had the whole temple 
with its extensive paved th fully put 
into the dignity of a living Hindu shrine. 
Probably there is no more efficient an 
archaeological officer in Indian . than Mr. 


settlement from the interior of the te 


- loving monument € 


became 








Gwalior, including the railway Setlona? with © 
full directions how to reach the ancient | 
monuments, giving exact distances and all 
necessary information in popular form. A 
traveller by road or railway cannot miss 
any site. The sites themselves have ge 
booklets, placards » giving short histories. — 
Mr. Garde’s best work is seen at Udaypur. | ë 
He has taken immense pains in remo ys 
marks of gun-powder sand a thick agi 
and taking various steps for conserving 

art. achievement - Hindu India an 

adiedted to God by man.. © 
While my eyes were being gratified » the | 
artistic and spiritual feast which the 
temple of Udayesvara | - offers” my. -heart 
full of gratitude to the late 
ruler of Gwalior Yes 2 I have had the ~ 
honour to know and who was one of the ` 
greatest Indians of our generation, having - 
done many good deeds including the construe- 
tion of the greatest living Indian lake at 


Sipri, emulating the feat. of King” 
At the same time my heart did not Porget x 










a. 4 


¿to record its gratefulness on behalf of my 
~ country to the Maharaja’s Brahmin archaeolo- 


gist, the devoted and pious Mr. Garde. ~ = a 
Udaypur is an old walled town in the Pe 

Bhilsa district of the State of ~Gwalior, and — 

is accessible from the G. I. P. Railway 


= 
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| station, Bareth, which lies between Bhilsa and 
Bina. The. ra State has here, as else= 


where, made a Boo’ road from the railway 
P 


station rightu the temple, for the con- 
venience of the visitors. “The only convey- 
ance available at Bareth is the bullock cart. 
There is no. motorable road direct from 
Bhilsa. Probably this is the only ancient 
spot in the Gwalior State which is not yet 
connected with a road system; otherwise 
eyery other place, important historically or 
archacologiecally,—and Gwalior is full of such 
places—is connected with .excellent road 
systems taking the motorist from one end 
of the State to the other. From Bareth the 
_ walled town of Udaypur is at a distance of 
about. 5 miles, — 

= Local tradition alleges that the builder 
of the temple was king Udayaditya, 
~ son of king Bhoja of Dharanagara the 
capital of in the middle ages. The 
tradition is fully eorrect. The inscriptions 
in the temple which are in perfect order 
and give the whole history of the temple 
support the oral tradition. 


The most famous king of the eleventh 


century in India was Bhoja of the 
Paramara dynasty, who was king of 
Malwa from 1010 to 1055 a. vp. His 
undertakings were gigantic : he surveyed the 
whole of Sanskrit and Prakrit literature and 
had encyclopaedias on art and sciences com- 
piled, books on literary art criticism written, 
vast anthologies prepared, books on the art 
of poetics, on astrology, astronomy, music 
and architecture composed and Hindu law 
re-stated. In this survey of national culture, he 
took part personally more than what Napoleon 
did in the preparation of Code Napoleon. 
Bhoja was one of the greatest scholars of his 
time, he had his own theories on poetics. He 
was a very keen art critic, and composed 
very fine verses extempore. He declared 
Prakrit (classical vernacular) poetry as being 


on an equal level with Sanskrit poetry, though _ 


in his capital Sanskrit became the language 
of common parlance. In the domain of king- 
ship, he was the best general of his time. 
As in Napoleon so in Bhoja, literary taste 
and soldierly ability were united. 
history of Hindu law, Bhoja isa landmark : 
with him the fees of Mistakshara law which 


~ 


cf 


In the — 
‘Ojha of Indore 


as Bhoja which is mpanoloneae correct. pa ae 
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reigns today arose. As an architect and 
builder Bhoja was one of the greatest men. 
He conceived the idea of turning the parched 
hills of the Vindhyas in Malwa into a g green 
paradise and succeeded in doing so. -His lake 
which, on expert. calculation, eored 260 
square miles, changed the climate of Malwa. ; 
In Muhammadan centuries when the lake was 
still existing, there came into ice 
saying ‘I wish, I enjoyed the night of - Me alwe | 
and the morning of Benares? The “nights 

Malwa have ceased to be of that charm Fa 
the destruction of the lake. The lake was 
named. ‘Bhoja-pala’, pala in the language of 
Malwa even today means the embankment of 
an artificial lake, it being the same as the 
old Prakrit term padi and pada occuring in 
inscriptions. Bhoja*-pala is now pronounced 
as Bho-pal (from Bhoa-pala). The Bhojapala 
was dedicated to Siva, who was established — 
at the town Bhojapura on the lake (now : 
village “Bhojpur’), under the title Bhoja-natha 
enshrined in a remarkable temple which E- 
shall describe later in these pages. In ı his 
last days the political position of Bhoja was 
shaken by his neighbours. 

Udayaditya was the son of King Bhoja. 
He says in his inseription at the Udaypur 
temple that he retrieved the fortunes of his 
house, and fondly with just’ pride records the 
greatness of his late father. Evidently to 
mark the memory of his father and his own 
service to his house, King Udayaditya raises 
this monument to the family deity Siva. Like 
his father he founds a town after his own 
name, builds and dedicates the temple of his 
Lord Siva (called here ‘Udayesvara, like 
‘Bhojanatha’), and provides a larg ln 
naming it ‘Udayasagara’ at eR ET His 
local palace, turned by Muhammadan rulers 
into a public official building, is still existing 
near the temple. Udayaditya also rendered 
some public work to the buildings connected 
with the temple of the ‘Great Time’ 
Mahakala (Siva) who had been the } presiding 
deity of the Hindu observatory and of H Hindu 
astronomy at Ujjain since the time- of the 
composition of the Mahabharata, wherein 


the deity and the tank Kotitirtha dedicated 


* Both Mr. B. Ghoshal of Bhopal and M Mr. R, 
ve me the origin of Bho in Bhopab. 





THE UDAYPUR TEMPE OF MALWA: AND ITS BUILDER 


to him, are mentioned (Vana, 82; 49), In 
Kotitirtha, the tank by the side of the temple 


of Maha-kala which tħe Peshwas discovered 
and restored along with the original temple 


of Mahe-kala, an inscription of Udayaditya 
was found, and those pious archeologists of 
the pre-British century enshrined the inscrip- 
ion by building a little temple for it where 
it is still preserved. 


Udayaditya’s descendants now reside at 
Agra, and although the present ruler of 


Eastern Malwa, the Maharaja Sindhia, main- 
ains the temple in a way worthy of a Hindu 
sovereign, the Agra gentlemen still defray the 
cost of the lamp in humble service of the 
„ord Udayesvara. 


About four years after the death of King 


Bhoja the construction of the temple was 
ommenced, in Samvat 1116 ( 1059 a. D.). 
The flagstaff was consecrated and planted in 
Samvat 1137 (1080 a. D.) There is a 
emale figure by the amalaka of the sikhara 
olding a socket for the reception of the flag. 
Popularly the figure is attributed to be that of 
he architect of the temple. Although it is 
at such a height that with naked eyes it is 
difficult to discern the details, after a careful 
observation of the mouldings of the limbs and 
he ornaments I came to the conclusion that 
he figure is that of a female. We find female 
leities holding the flags of Vishnu and Indra 
in ancient sculptures, and there is a direction 
in one of the texts to that effect. 


It took twenty-one years to complete the 
emple. The first rays of the rising sun falls on 
he lingam through cunning appertures. The 
front position of the temple is called marhi 
r the yogin’s asrama of Siva which is given 
the appearance of a ‘marhi’ (hut) pavilion, 
as is traditionally laid down for a Siva 
emple. The roof, however, assumes the 
hape of a low hill behind which the sikhara 
literally, ‘the peak’) of the temple rises with 


he majesty of a Himalayan peak. The main — 


loor of the temple is flanked by bay-windows 
as in various mediaeval temples. The bay is 
salled pirhi by the local people, from the 
ppearance of the slanting slabs which are a 
prominent feature. The mandapa is designed 
o contain a congregational crowd on festive 
ccasions. This is supported on four massive _ 
ret beautiful pillars, unique in OR history of 


tion of heaven is giyen by most 
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Hindu architedbite. The pillars are square 
from the bottom (about 2 ft. 9 inches) up to a 
height of 5 ft*6%i in, then octagonal with sides of 
11 inches, 3 ft.-8 in. in height, and then round 
(1 ft.-3 in.). The pillars are surmounted with a 
bracket capital of great massiveness. Total 
height of each pillar is 10 ft. 5 inches. The 
massiveness has been relieved by the beauty 
of design, and it has been artistically buried 
in the elegance of the sculptured brackets 
and the ribbed ceiling, to which «thei 


beautiful iA 
e rook 
"a 


apsaras sculptured on the ribs. 
consists of concentric circles cflarstferietia of 


mediaeval Hindu domes. = -=~ fas 


The sikhara is designed on the cepts s 


plan of a circle intersected by-angles. There — 
are four large bands on the exterior of the 


sikhara between which a miniature tata 


of the temple itself is repeated 35. times 
divided into seven tiers, I could Otoh air 
measurements of the elevation. The height 
of the temple is reputed to be 75 gabite 
(hath). 


The temple measures 99 ft. long by 


72 ft. wide at the base, the diameter of the “irs 


basement of the stkhara is 37 ft.9 in, _ 


Several of the sculptures outside which — 


are not high up have been mutilated. Those 
in the interior escaped this fate under 
curious circumstances. It became to me and 
my companion and friend Mr. Sham Bahadur 
a matter of speculation .as to how the whole 
temple escaped destruction. My enquiry led 
to the relation of the local traditional account 


that the temple was filled up with faggots ` 


and gunpowder was applied by the Musalmarf 
rulers. The whole interior kas been rendered 
perfectly black except the portion now cleaned 
by Mr. Garde. The attempt at blowing up 
of the temple failed, except for a breach on 
the side which is visible in the photograph. 
It is reported that the metal doors burst. 
Tradition asserts that the Muhammadan 
master of the situation was suddenly seized 


with some disease and owing to the con-. 


sequential superstition the temple was spared. 


The date of this attempt might be inferred 


from the Arabic inscriptions cut on an 
ornamental, small archway on the pradakshina 


-compound of the temple and the improvised 


mosque in one of the corners of the compound, 


Muhammad bin Tughlak (1136-38 A. D.) 
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caused the mosque to be built out of materials 


taken from the subsidiary temples which, 
Traces 


stood on the pradakshina grounds. 
of those subsidiary shrines still are in situ. 


By referring to books I came to know that 
in 1871-72 a British officer found that the 


local Muhammadans up to that time kept up 
the practice of worshipping the lingam in the 
temple first before they went into the mosque 
to have their own worship there. This was 
said to have come down from the day of the 
unsuccessful attempt at the destruction of 
the temple. Now worship by Muhammadans 
both at the temple and at the mosque has 
been completely given up. 

The compound which is paved with large 
slabs of stone is 210 ft.X 210 ft. excluding 
projections 55 ft.X 38 ft. in the centre of each 
side of the square. 

The temple is extremely strong to-day. 
No cement of any sort is used in the temple. 
The whole structure is in red sandstone 
which does not show any decay. Red sand- 
stone is liable to a process of decay, as 
= noticed in Gupta monuments at Eran and 
some Mughal buildings. But the stone 
selected for the Udayesvara temple is parti- 
cularly good and strong. Anyone who has 
seen the Qutb minar at Delhi can imagine to 


himself the elegance added to this temple by 


seven storeys, 
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the employment of the red sandstone. The 
foundations are marvellously strong for this 
mountain-like edifice, it knows no cracking, 
no sinking, and sits unmoved like Siva, its 
inmate lord. Its carving, joining, sense of 
proportion, avoidance of over-ornamentation, 
and ensemble effect are nowhere equalled 
from the Panjab to the Narmada and to Orissa. 
At a short distance from the temple in 
its front, there is an independent large pavi- 
lion with perforated screen walls of stone. 
It is called vedika. Outside the walled 
enclosure at the main gate of the compound 
there are two dvarapalas in niches with a 
projecting portico. A broken Varaha image 
is lying in the street close to the main gate. 
Inside the compound, below the compound 
walls, between the subsidiary small temples 
(which were probably six or seven in number) 
there were stone benches for the visitors. 
On the lines which divided the stkhara into 
there is a suggestion of a 
fs 


baleony design. É vn eae Se 
= The sculptures are probably superio 
even to the sculptures at Khajuraho. It 
is strange that the best preserved temple 
of the best period of. the Aryavarta archi- 
tectures should have remained so unnoticed 
and unstudied by modern scholars. The 
temple and its sculptures deserve a memoir. 


“GROUP VOTING” 
By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA, M.SC., B.L. 


I 

NIR John Simon and other members of 
the Indian Statutory Commission signed 
their report on the 12th May and their 
recommendations on the 27th May, 1930, 
in London. They were respectively released 
for publication on the 10th and the 24th of 

June, simultaneously here and in England. 
Long before that at a meeting of the 
Council of the Royal Empire Society (former- 
ly the Royal Colonial Institute) held on April 


14, a memorandum was submitted by 
the Secretary, Mr. George Pilcher, a 
retired merchant of Calcutta advocating the 
formation of an India Committee, and the 
following resolution was passed : ana 


“That authorization be and is hereby given for 
the formation of an India Committee witich shall; 
in the first place, give critical and constructive 
consideration to the Sukon Conmission’s report 
and make recommendation thereon.” ESA 


The India Committee was formed under 
the chairmanship of Sir John Kerr, now 
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Back View of the Red Sandstone Temple built in 21 years (1059-1080 A. D.) at Udaypur 
(Malwa) by King Udayāditya, son of the famous King Bhoja 


By the courtesey of the Supdt. of Archeology, Gwalior State 
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GROUP VOTING GOT 


t 


Vice-President of the Indian Franchise This is the genesis and origin of “Group 
Committee. It included such’ ex-officials Voting” in the Indian political firmament. 
as Sir John Cuming, Sir Arthur Knapp, Let us try to give an idea of what the 


Sir Patrick Fagan, Sir Selwyn Freemantle Kerr Committee mean in their own words. 
and Sir Henry. Lawrence.- It- submitted a as far as possible. They observe : 


report which was unanimously accepted - by “The -grant of complete adult suffrage being 
the Council of .the Society and copies were — out `of a Rae we ‘p Se 1 
sein Bat Peto l requirements 0 e ease could, at least for 
submitted to the P oe Minister , the the present and the next generation, be met by 
Secretary of State, for : India, ‘and to all some system of indirect election....We venture to 
members of the Indian Round Table put forward one constructive suggestion. Represen- 
Canfersnce. o” : | e TE often known as the mukhi, or 
7 mouthpiece) is well known in many -communities. 
l Presumably on reading it, the Marquis ` _in various parts of India, and is epee of adapta- 
£ SO EO 6 13 Do H . + tion for the purpose of giving the illiterate millions. 
of Zetland proposed “group voting” or Mukhè -> some voice in the selection of the authority by 
system at the first meeting of the Franchise whom ; they on ae be Ps cn Va > : a 
X it ; : = suggest any ‘restriction © e present individua 
Sub-Committee of the first Round y Table franchise of the literate voter, but we hold that 
Conterence. a addition, the illiterate sce Sone be e 
' j TEER the opportunity of voting” throu their chosen. 

Tne London correspondent of the States- spokesmen =: n 3 i 
man, writing -under date January 30 (in . The umber o parmons- to be o to ae 
: TR a ee: group and the other details such a scheme woulc 
the Statesman of F ebruary 19, 1932) BAYS : „have to ‘be worked out locally. We suggest that 


“Some mystification have been created among for every 3 or 4 districts or similar areas of 


the experts in London-.by the cabled information 
that the Indian Government have _ recéived a 
telegram from the members of the three’ Franchise 
and other Committees recommending “that a wider 
latitude. be given the Franchise Committee than 
has been accorded it in, the. passages of the Prime 
Minister’s letter governing the Committee’s con- 
sid ration of indirect suffrage. The wider latitude 
is demanded, apparently, in order to give full 
scope for consideration of what used to be known 
as the “Zetland Scheme.”... ©. poe 


- “Ever since the first formulation of the proposal 
of wholesale enfranchisement of indirect eléctors 
` charged with the election of 5 million socondary 
electors, There has been a conviction. among 
those best informed in ‘London that sooner 
or later, the proposal: would ` come into its 
own, The proposal was not Lord Zetland’s 
at all... The idea, in germ, was Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s.. He propounded it in the Indian 
Committee of the Royal Empire Society and a 


sub-committ3é was set-up in which great assistance . 


in its further development was given by Sir John 


Kerr, the Chairman of the - Committee and 


Professor Coatman. Sir John Kerr’s appointment 
to the present : Franchise Committee was, wholly 
due to the report of his Committee of the Royal 
Empire Society...- =~ 2 i 


“It has been remarked that Mr. MazDona ld’s 
letter to -Lord Lothian seems, in parts almost to 
be copied from the Kerr Committee report; it 
appears, however, to direct that the present 
Franchise Committee shall be governed by the 
recommendation of the Franchise Sub-Committee 
of the Round ‘Table Conference... The 
Franchise Committee, it. is felt, may well agree 
with the Kerr Committee’s assertion that “an 
immediate trebling of the (direct) electorate 
including the admission to the electoral role of 
6 million wonien for whom special arrangements 
would be necessary, could only result in a com- 
plete break-down of the machinery.” 


suitable size; a registrar should be appointed, 
“whose duty it would be in the first place to 
supervise the formation of all the Male adults 
- of the villages into groups.- It would probably 
be convenient as a general. rule that each group 

' should consist of persons of the same caste or 
_ community ; but this arrangement is not essential, 
and the villagers would in many cases be able 
and should be encouraged to form their own 
groups by agreement among themselves. After 
the group had been formed, each group would 
_ proceed to select one of its members as voting 
spokesman ; and the registrar would enter bis. 
name in ‘the voting register after deciding 
any disputes that might arise. All the proceedings 
would be held either in the village or at a 
` centre convenient to the village. The voting 
_ spokesman would.vote by ballot at polling centres. 
as at the present elections. Similar arrangements. 
could be made in most towns with the advice 
- of ward or mahalla committees, though in a few 
. large cities special measures might be required 
in congested localities with a fluctuating population. 
For thé present we think it would be advis- 
able that voting spokesmen of the groups should 

. form constituencies entirely separate from the 
ordinary territorial constituencies. 


_ The Bengal Franchise Committee has gone 
one step further and has recommended the aboli- 
tion of direct voting altogether. It confines elec- 
tions to the legislature to group voting alone. 

Let us discuss the feasibility or otherwise — 
of “group voting” and its dangers, if any, 
with special refereuce to Bengal. 

IT 


In any system of election, there must be 
an clectoral roll. The objects of having an 
electoral roll prepared are many and obvious— 
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the first and foremost being that for the ” 


proper’ conduct of any election it is essential 
that the polling officer should have at hand a 
ready means of ascertaining and determining 
whether the persons appearing before him are 
entitled to have their votes recorded. To 
leave it to the polling officer on the polling 
day amid a crowd of expectant voters, in 
face of possible’ objections, to enquire whether 
the would-be voter is over 21, or has been 
resident for the requisite time has paid the 
required sum in rent, rates or taxes or cesses, 
or possesses the prescribed educational quali- 
fication, or, in case of communal electorates 
being retained, whether he is a Hindu ora 
Muhammadan, would be to cause inordinate 
and intolerable delay, to render the polling 
booth a scene of disorder and confusion and 
make the holding of any election impossible. 
The preparation of a register of voters at 


ence suggests itself as the easiest mode of 
and facilitating the 


obviating difficulties | 
performance of the polling officer’s duties. 

It may be said that though an electoral 
roll may be a necessity for - the final election 
to the Council, it may be dispensed with, 
especially as the number of persons from 
whom the group-spokesman is to be selected 
is very limited, say 20. Now, two of the 
qualifications which every group voter must 
possess are majority, 2. e, of being over 21, 
and residence within the constituency or 
some given area. To do without the age 
restriction, even in the ĉase of group voters, 
would be to transfer political power to 
minors and reduce selection or election toa 
farce.” To determine the age of a person on 


having a mere look at him is always 
difficult, especially at the time of the 
polling; neither are other means easily 


available here to fix the true age. We shall 
deal this question of age at some detail later 
on. The purpose of having a residence 
qualification is twofold: it constitutes an 
invaluable. protection against fraud through 
colonization and the inability to identify 
persons offering to vote, and, further, affords 
some surety that the voter has in fact become 
a member of the community, and as such has 
a common interest in all matters pertaining 
to its government, and is therefore more likely 
to exercise his right cautiously and intelligently. 
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To do away with the residence qualification is 


to invite political mischief in the form of 


manipulated elections through “colonization” 
aud “false personation” 

If these qualifications are retained, as- they 
must be, there must be some sort of an elec- - 
toral roll. “Group voting” pre-supposes that 
all adults are primary voters. Now who are 
the adults ? Those who have given their age 
as 21 and over or those who are really so. Our 
people, whether Hindus or Muhammadans, 
are ignorant and careless to the extreme, and 
cannot give any correct idea as to their age. 
In this connection, the Census Superintendent, 
Bengal, makes the following observations in 
his report for 1921 : 


_ The age returns are one of the curiosities of an 
Indian Census. All but a very.-small proportion 
_ ofthe people of India has only the vaguest idea 
of their age. Among the illiterate it is not 
uncommon for an old man to say that he is 
“probably 25,” or for a father to give his age less 
than his son gives his. Many plead ignorance but 
others, and they form the | eae majority, make 


wild guesses or give such ludicrous replies as bes 
chalis, 20-er 40, i 


Mr. H. G. W. Meikle, Actuary to the 
Government of India, in his “Report on Age 
distribution and Rates of Mortality &e.” 
Says : l 

_ “that in the majority of cases the age recorded 
is a mere guess on the part of the enumerator... 

That at certain periods of life there is a pro- 

nounced departure from the normal law of error... 
If this be dealt with due solely to Deliberate 
Mis-statement: of age, it cannot be corrected by the 
application of methods of graduation suitable only 


to cases where positive and negative deviations are 
equally likely.” - 


The nature of the abnormalties 
“Shows that any disturbance of the nor mal age 
distribution by famines, plagues, malaria &e is of 
trifling significance compared with the large and 
systematic mis-statement of age.” - 
By comparing the graduated results with 
crude census figures the proportion of each 
group of the crude figures which is to be 
transferred to the next younger group in order 
to reproduce the- graduated numbers could be 
ascertained. : 
The result for the relevant age periods as 
found by Mr. Meikle are given below : 


Age group oes transferred to 
nežt younger group. 
15-19 Se ala a 
20-24 27.2 
25-29 


41.6 


GROUP VOTING 


Mr. Thomson says of Bengal : 


“Tt appears that at least from 14 to24 the number 
of the males hasbeen understated and that there has 
been a distinct tendency to over-estimation of 
their ages by young men from 18 or 19 up to 
24 and an understatement of the age of boys 
from 13 or 14 to 17. This is very natural. At 
17 or 18 a boy becomes a man, and he, his parents 
and the census enumerator, are inclined to make 
too much of his man’s estate and over-estimate. 
Under-estimation below that age is equally 
natural.” i 
Who is to determine whether a particular 
individual is an adult or not ? If no electoral 
roll is prepared, the difficulties are enhanced 
greatly, for the polling officer has to 
determine the voter’s age by having a mere 
look at him and such summary enquiries as 
he can make from his neighbours at the 
polling station. If the individual presenting 
herself for vote is a female, even the opportu- 
nity of having a mere look at her face is 
denied in the case of the Muhammadans and 
other purdanashin ladies. As there is no 
right of appeal from the summary decision 
of the polling officer, nor can there be any 
such right from the nature of the case and 
the necessities of the circumstances, 
the right to vote is 
convincing the polling officer that one is 
above 21—at best a very doubtful right of 
precarious existence. It opens the flood- 
gates of undue influence and corruption, and 
political bias, and places the honest polling 
officer in a situation at once difficult and 
delicate. 


II 


If an electoral roll is prepared, the diffic- 
ulties are minimized ; but they are still there. 
Following the present practice, and to save 
costs the agency of the Union Boards and 
the services of the presidents are most likely 
to be requisitioned in the preparation of the 
electoral rolls and in the conduct of elections 
or selection of voting-spokesmen. ‘The 
ambitious or unscrupulous president, in order 
to enhance his prestige or control the results 
of an election, especially if the voting spokes- 
men are to vote in separate constituencies 
to be formed for them, is likely to put more 
men, whether they be really adults or not, 
on the electoral roll. Or, if he is clannish, 
he will put more men as adults in the electoral 
roll who are of his caste or his religious 


dependent ` upon ` 
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` presúasion, and disqualify many real adults 


who belong to the opposite camp. He will 
thus try, and will be often successful in 
controlling the selection of voting-spokesmen. 
His temptation will be all the greater as 
there are no means of checking the age or 
revising his actions. In one Union Board, 
the president is lethargie and puts down all 
and sundry on the roll; in another Union 
Board the president disqualifies everyone 
who cannot prove that he is over 21; the 
result is that one Union Board is over- 
represented, while the other is under-represent- 
ed. The same result may happen even if 
both the presidents are strictly honest and 
scrupulous. In any case, the number of 
electors will depend upon the idiosyncracies 
of the presidents. , 

It may be urged that production of birth- 
certificates and a little enquiry as to the 
identity of the person in the loeality will 
solve the problem. Birth certificates presuppose 
birth registration. Even with the network of 
Union Boards throughout the province, 
the registration of births and deaths has 
not increased in accuracy. In calculating 


the provincial birth and death rates, 
the Bengal Public Health Report for 
1928 “allows for a probable omission of 


27 per cent.” In a province, where roughly 
about a third of the total births and deaths 
are unregistered, it would be idle to demand 
production of birth certificates. As both 
births and deaths are equally unregistered, 
mere production of the birth certificate would 
not establish the identity of the person. As 
the death of a person “may bë registered, 
whose birth is unrecorded, or vice versa, the 
proportion of doubtful identity is certainly 
more than one-third. 

-Besides, there is the cost and trouble of 
procuring the birth certificates, the records 


‘of which are usually transferred to the district 
‘headquarters after a certain period. 


It may be urged that as no appreciable 
difficulty is felt on the ground of age in the 
preparation of the electoral rolls under the 
present franchise rules, why any very great 
difficulty will be felt in the preparation of an” 
electoral roll of all adults. The answer is 
twofold :— (1) the number of present- 
day electors is comparatively small, and (2). 
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‘the present-day franchise qualifications being 
‘based on property, it automatically excludes 
many in whose cases bona fide doubts may 
have been felt by the registering authority. 

We will make our meaning clear. Taking 
‘the figures for the 1921 census, the estimated 
number of those who are over 21 is 227 
‘lakhs. In 1926, the riumbers of -male and 
female electors in the general constituencies 
‘were 1,116,306 and 36,906 respectively. 


The present-day franchise qualifications 
are based on payment of a certain. amount 
. of taxes, rates,or cesses. Property is gene- 
rally owned by the father or the husband of 
‘the family, or it stands in the name of the 
‘eldest brother. In the case of females, 


‘property is mostly owned as a widow or as a: 


-benamdar. In either case she is ordinarily 
much above 21, and the chances of minors 
‘being enrolled are small. The proportion 
of minors among the total population is 
certainly very much greater than among 
those in whose names property stands. For 
many minors have their fathers living; 
among those who are fatherless a large 
number have their eldest brothers living, 
-who are generally majors. 

A very rough indication of the proportion 
‘of those who are fatherless and those who 
have their fathers living can be given. The 
Hindu widow does not remarry; so, the 
mothers of those who are fatherless are 
expected to be returned as widows. The 
number of such widows was 25 lakhs. But 
: the mothers of those whose fathers are living 
age expected to be returned as married 
~women—the number of such women is 
44 lakhs. So the proportion of those who 
are fatherless to those who have their fathers 
living isas 25: 44; or, roughly, about one- 
third are fatherless. 

Of those who are fatherless, a large 
number have major elder brothers living. On a 
rough estimate, about two-thirds have grown 
up elder brothers. So, the proportion of 
‘minor property owners is one-ninth the 
proportion of the minors among the general 
population. 

Assuming that an accurate electoral roll 
of all adults is possible, how are they to be 
suitably “grouped together” ? Are all adults 
within the Union Board to elect a given 


‘electoral roll alphabetically 
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number of voting spokesmen provided every 
20 form themselves into a group; or are all 


‘the adults to be grouped together by some 


official agency with reference to religious 
faith, contiguity, residence and proximity to 
each other as suggested by some members 
of the Bengal Franchise Committee ? The 
average area of an Union Board is some 
11 sq. miles; and if the people throughout 
the area are allowed to form themselves into 


‘groups, while it gives the primary voters a 


greater degree of freedom to consult their 
own inclinations and friends, it will frustrate 
the very object of giving him a vote. In the 
words of Mill, “He will not occupy his 
thoughts with political opinions and measures, 
or political men, but will be guided by his 
personal respect for some private individual, 
to whom he will give a general power of 
attorney to act for him.” Intriguing men-will 
be given the scope to usurp power. Instead 


.of primary voters electing a voting spokes- 


man, the voting spokesman—the, intriguing 
spokesman—will seek out his primaries. 

Tf the primary voters are compelled to be 
grouped with reference to contiguity and 
residence, etc., the voting spokesmen will more 
often than not be their delegates, “selected 
solely as delegates to give a particular vote.” 
They will be selected not because they 
“exceed in intellect and character the common 
level of their constituents (and as such) the 
choice made by them was thought likely to 
be more careful and enlightened, and wonld 
in- any case be made under a feeling of 
responsibility, than election by the masses 
themselves”; but because théy will slavishly 
follow the dictates of the primary voters. 

If artificial grouping is to be imposed 
upon primary voters, much depends upon how 
they are grouped, and the principles followed 
in grouping. Take for example the principle 
of contiguity and proximity. Suppose A,B,C,. 
to be residents along the east bank of a Khal ; 
W, X, Y,...to be residents along the west 
bank ; if the ordinary distance be taken as | 
the.criterion, A is likely to be grouped with 
B, C,—but if distance as crow flies be the 
criterion, A is likely to be grouped with X, Y. 
Or they may be grouped alphabetically by 
mauxas, as in England they arrange the 
by parishes— 









it which case whether it is to be acéording to 
the forenames or surnames assumes consider- 
importanec. ‘Then, how are the surplus 
ary voters of one group to be grouped 
with other groups ? 

further, “group voting” will increase the 


of |250 lacs (1931 census) divided into 
group of 20 would elect 12 lacs voting 
spokesmen ; and for a legislature of 200 


secpndary voters. This is the idea of the 
Bengal Franchise Committee. At present, 
average strength of a constituency 
3,500. 
If the ordinary franchise be retained, and 
grdup voters be formed into separate consti- 
tudncies, the area of such constituencies are 
likely =+to be large—some 6 times larger than 
th¢ ordinary one ; and the attendance is likely 
to {be considerably less. And the attendance 
at poll is of equal importance, if not of greater 
importance than the mere ‘right to vote in 
primaries and indirectly influence the choice 
of legislators. | 
Apart from the difficulties of preparing 
electoral roll of primary voters, and of 
sujtably grouping them, and of conducting 
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the election of voting spokesmen, the question 
arises when is the election to take place. 
Suppose the electoral roll of the primary 
voters is. prepared in 1926, and soon there- 
after the election of the voting spokesmen 
takes place. These voting spokesmen are 
then entered. into a final electoral roll. 
Suppose the Council is dissolved as was done 
in 1929 before another fresh roll is prepared. 
Are the primary voters to elect anew set of 
voting spokesmen, or àre the voting spokes- 
men already on the roll to be allowed to 
vote? In the former case, it will add to the cost 
and magnitude of the conduct of elections ; 
and every source of intrigue, bribery, corrup- 
tion, ete., will be opened to the ambitious and 
unscrupulous Union Board presidents. In the 
latter case, the main object of giving the primary 
voters a vote so that they may take lively 
interest in the affairs of the nation, and thus 
have their ‘pathetic contentment disturbed’ 
would be frustrated. 

For all these reasons, group voting is 
neither practicable nor conducive to the best 
interests of the country. It is an idea thrown 
by the ex-bureaucrats as a bait, and we should 
be very careful before we accept it at 
its face value. 








OME eleven years ago the Rev. Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, the Minister of the 
Community Church of New York, 

d¢livered a sermon on “the Greatest Man 

in the World Today.” This became a historic 
eyent. On that occasion this great religious 
taacher, who leads the freest congregation in 
tle world, declared to his New York audience 
ahd thus to the world that Mahatma Gandhi 
‘was “the ‘greatest man in the world today.” 
ince then not only has Dr. Holmes delivered 
undreds of lectures in which he has given 
ut his views on Mahatma Gandhi and the 
ituation in India, but he has succeeded in 
thaking a very important section of the people 

f various countries accept his judgment on 

{ahatma Gandhi. | 
Dr. Holmes is not one of those who is a 
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MAHATMA GANDHI HAILED AS THE MOST OUTSTANDING 
RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


By TARAKNATH DAS, Pu. D. 


devotee of some cult of oriental mysticism ; 
but he is a scholar of comparative religion. 
He is a Christian, but his religion is broader 
than any creed and he is a man of peace and 
is engaged in making his church a centre 
where members practise “universal brother- 
hood.” ‘The spirit of the Community Church 
of New York is fairly but very concisely 
described in the following “Invocation” 
which is read in unison by the members of the 
Church and Ministers during every service : 
“Onto the Church Universal, which is the 
depository of all ancient wisdom and the school 
of all modern thought ; which recognizes in all 
prophets a harmony, in all scriptures a unity, and 
through all dispensations a continuity ; which 
abjures all that separates and divides, and always 
magnifies brotherhood and peace; which seeks 


truth in freedom, justice in love, and individual 
discipline in social duty ; and which shall make of 


A 
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all sects, classes, nations and races, one fellowship 
of men...unto this Church, and unto all its 
members, known and unknown throughout the world, 
we pledge the allegiance of our hands and hearts.” 


On Sunday, the 24th of April 1932, 
the Community Church had a unique 
service—“Special Service for First Presenta- 
tion of the Community Church Medal,” 
established to give annual recognition to the 
outstanding religious achievement of each 
year. Speakers werc Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall and Mr. Holmes. 
Dr. Holmes in his brilliant speech traced the 
history of the movement for the Community 
Church Medal and the scope of “recognition 
to the outstanding ‘religious achievement.” 
He made it clear that “religious achievement” 
was not to be taken in the spirit of theology, 


but in the widest sense of “service to man. 


and devotion to God.” From this stand- 
point, the judges unanimously agreed to 
confer the first medal to Mahatma M. K. 
Gandhi of India. Dr. Holmes gave a brief 
description of the inscriptions on the medal : 
“Mr. Louis Meyer, a distinguished artist and a 
member of the Community Church of New York, 
designed the medal, which on one side portrays the 
entire world, showing the firmament and expressing 
the scope of the service rendered to humanity. 
A prophetic figure is shown pointing upward in the 
way of enlightenment. The wording around this 
side of the medal is: - “They that turn many to 
righteousness shall shine as the stars. for ever and 
ever.’ On the other side, the name of the recipient 
will be inscribed and the year of the presentation. 
The dove of peace, against a background symboliz- 
ing the earth, is shown and the _ inscription, 
‘Religion is conscience in action 
In the absence of the recipient of the 
fedal, who is safely entrusted to the care of 
the jailorin Poona, the medal was accepted 
by Dr. Haridas Mazumdar of New York 
who is known to be one of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
followers and one of the group who marched to 
Dandi with Mahatma Gandhi; Dr. Mazumdar 
is the author of the life of Mahatma Gandhi ; 
and he made a short speech, befitting the 
occasion while accepting the medal on behalf 
of his Master. 
The most significant and impressive 
' address of the occasion was the speech 
delivered by the world-renowned Jewish 
leader, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free 
Synagogue of New York City. He gave the 
details of. the attitude of the various judges 
regarding the selection of Mahatma Gandhi 
as the recipient of the medal. He compared 
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the Mahatma to a Moses who is trying to lead 

this people to freedom from bondage. Rabbi 
Wise characterized that a great religious 
teacher should have the attributes of 
championing the cause of - freedom and fellow- 
ship. In his judgment, said the rabbi, no man 
in the modern times has shown his devotion 
to the cause of human frecdom and fellowship 
as has Mahatma Gandhi, who is willingly 
undergoing suffering in prison for the cause 
of 350,000,000 people of India and at the 
same time for the freedom of. all enslaved 
peoples and whose spirit of fellowship has 
no limit of ereed, colour or class as Mahatma 
Gandhi shows his spirit of love and fellowship 
to the British people, the oppressors of the 
people of India. 


Rabbi Wise on this solemn occasion of the 
presentation of the medal for the recognition of 
outstanding religious achievement to Mahatma 
Gandhi declared his support to the cause 
of Indian freedom in no uncertain terms. He 
said that he and millions of Americans would. 
support the people of India in their struggle 
for freedom, until they become as free and 
independent as the people of the United 
States of America. The rabbi had a vision 
of the establishment of the Republic of the 
United States of India. 

In the concluding speech, Rev. Dr. Hall 


: expressed that he was not an absolute pacifist ; 


but he is a believer in “non-violent coercion” 
to uphold the cause of justice and human 
freedom. He believed in the absolute sincerity 
and honesty of Mahatma Gandhi, who has 
done so much to spread the message of human 
brotherhood and freedom. 

April 24th (Sunday) of 1932 will remain 
as a historic day for the people of India 
as well as the rest of the world. It is the 
date when the Westin fellowship with the 
East extended its sincerest recognition to 
Mahatma Gandhi, whom Dr. Holmes. termed as 
the Universal Man. It should be remembered 
as the date when recognition was given, 
from the standpoint of spiritual significance, 
to India’s struggle for political freedom 
asa means to a greater end which concerns 
the whole world. This event will be regarded 
by all who have religious sense—conscience 
in action—as the moral vindication of the 
martyrs Of India. 











D he sphere of polities the first duty of all 

ndians, in: whatever province they may live, 
| ; to try earnestly to win freedom for India 
by nheans and methods which appear to them 
legitimate and likely to lead to success. Next 
only|to it In importance is the duty of all Indians 
ee justice done to the Province in which they 
dwell in the matter of the revenues assigned to 
it fof its administration and in the number. of 
seats| allotted to it in the Central Legislature. In 
the fReport of the Federal Finance Committee 
1932? page 5, in the table of provincial forecasts, 
surpjuses are shown only against the Panjab and 
U. F. and deficits against the other provinces— 
the |biggest, two crores, being that of Bengal. 
Similarly, according to the Federal Structure 
Comittee’s allocation of seats to the British- 
Indian Provinces in the future Federal Legislature 
injustice has been done to Madras, Bengal, U. P., 
and {Bihar and Orissa. As this article relates to 
Bengal, I wish to point out that it is the duty 
of all Indians residing in Bengal, whatever their 
creed, caste or class, to combine in an earnest 
and [persistent „endeavour to obtain financial and 
prasentational justice for Bengal, Assuming, 
without admitting, that there may be some 
political matters’ in which there may be differing 
Moslem and non-Moslem interests, in finance and 
representation injustice to Bengal will injure 
Moslem and non-Moslem alike, and justice will 
bendfit both. Nay, as Muslim Bengalis have 
morg leeway to make up than Hindu Bengalis 
in education, etc, injustice to Bengal hits them 
hardpr and justice will be of greater advantage to 
them. For this reason, communal controversies 
should, in the present circumstances, be «avoided 
as njuch as possible. Holding this view, as I do, 
if I try to remove some misconceptions relating 
to the recent Bengal Hindu manifesto, to which 
I was one of the signatories, I do so reluctantly 
from a sense of duty. T 


Nhe Mussabnan writes : 


“It is a thonsand pities that at a time when the 
maintenance of inter-communal peace and harmony 
is] greatly needed and is a matter of utmost impor- 
tance some Hindu members of the Bengal Legisla- 
tiye Council and some members of the Bengal 
indu Sabha have thought fit to issue a manifesto 
eqiculated to cause estrangement of feeling between 
indus and Mussalmans.” 


vegret that it should have been necessary 
tolişsue the manifesto. But it was issued neither 
thoughtlessly, nor owing to an exuberance of 


THE BENGAL HINDU MANIFESTO AND 
“MUSLIM BENGALIS 


By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE- 


communal feeling, nor to cause estrangement 
of feeling, but, as was. stated in the manifesto 
itself, because, in view of the expected solution of 
the communal problem by the British cabinet, 
“the Moslem communalists: have recently stiffened 
their demands” and it was felt necessary that 


the Hindu view should be known at this juncture. 


The Muslim journal says that “the Muslim 
demands referred to in the Hindu manifesto are 
not the demands of the entire Muslim com- 
munity.” The signatories to the manifesto were 
aware of this fact, as their above-quoted words 
(“the Moslem communalists have stiffened their 
demands”) show; they nowhere say that the 
Muslim demands -they: have criticized have 
emanated from the entire Muhammadan com- 
munity: on the contrary, the-manifesto plainly 
states: 
“A very large section of progressive Maho- 
medans. have already realized this danger and are 
now in favour of joint electorates.” 7 


As for myself, I have written in the May 


number of The Modern Review, page 586: 


“The: proceedings of the last session of the Bengal 
Provincial Muslim League, under the presidency of 
Maulvi Mujibar Rahman, were marked by a 

` commendable spirit of democracy and nationalism. 

The speeches of both the peer and the 

secretary (Dr. Rafidin Ahmed) breathed that spirit. 

Joint electorates were supported at this session. 

The members were justified in asserting that they 

«would not accept the reservation in the provincial 
legislature of any number of seats which was less 
than the proportion of the Muslims to the total 
population of Bengal. At the same time, they“did 
not demand that there should be in it a statutory 

_ majority for Muslims.” 

The- Mussalman “challenges the signatories to 
the manifesto to prove the assertion” in it 
printed ‘below. 

“Even if we leave aside the more responsible 
offices of the State, it is an admitted fact that in 
spite of specially lowered qualifying tests the 
Government have found difficulty in recruiting for 
their ministerial and subordinate services from the 
Moslem community.” ° 


This “assertion” has two parts, namely, 
lowering of qualifying tests for Moslems 
and difficulty in recruiting officers from the 
Muhammadan community in spite of such 
lowering. 


As in competitive examinations: for some 
branches of the public service, it is the usual 
rule and practice to select some candidates for 


i 
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appointment from the Muslim’ and other “minority 
communities’ who occupy lower places in order 
of merit than those who succeed in getting appoint- 


ments by sheer ability, the Muslim and other 
“minority community” candidates thus often 
superseding the just -claims of unsuccessful 


Hindu competitors higher in the list in order of 


merit, the fact that qualifying tests are thus practi- - 


cally lowered in order to recruit Muslim officers 
_ cannot be denied. That Muhammadans want this 
sort of lowering of qualifying tests to be continued 
is proved by the resolution, passed at the Lucknow 
Nationalist Muslim Conference under the 
presidency of Sir Ali Imam 
demanding . “that all appointments shall be made 
by the Public Service Commission according to 
the minimum standard of efficiency,” as also by 
that portion of Dr. Ansari’s Bengal Nationalist 
Muslim Conference presidential address at 
Faridpur in June 1931 which demanded “that 
all appointments shall be made by a Public 
Service Commission according to a minimum 
standard of efficiency.” | 

As fer the statement that difficulties are 
sometimes felt in obtaining recruits for some 
services from the Muhammadan community, I 
need only refer to the answer given by Sir 
James Crerar in the_ Legislative Assembly. on 
the 23rd March last to starred question No. 910 
asked by Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim. The 
question was asked “in . respect of examinations 
conducted by” the. Public Service Commission 
- “or recruitment to the ministerial establishment 
of the Government of India.’ Some parts of the 
question with the corresponding answers are 
reproduced below from pages 2383-84 of the 
official report of the Legislative Assembly 
Debates, vol. iii, No. 7 of 1932: 


“* 910 (e) Is it a fact that the [Public Service] 
Commission were unable to obtain the requisite 
number of qualified Muslim candidates to fill these 
vacancies [reserved for Muslims] ? i ; 

“A Is it true that in 1926 thé Commission 
feduced the qualifying marks for the benefit of the 
Muslim candidates but did not make a similar 
reduction in 1931 ?” 


So, assuming that the Commission had once 
reduced the qualifying marks, for the benefit of 
the Muslims, the questioner wanted the same 
favour to be continued. 


Sir James Crerar answered : 


‘“e) Yes. Orders were issued that unqualified 
Muslims should be allowed to continue to hold 
temporatily permanent vacancies reserved for 
members of that community until qualified Muslim 
candidates are available. 
of) No. I would invite the attention of the 
Honourable Member to the reply I gave on the 
16th instant to part (d) of question No. 826, asked 
by Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur.” 


Sir James Crerar’s answer to part (d) of 
question No. 826 is veiy interesting and revealing. 
Tt runs thus : 


in April 1931,- 
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“Government have aseertained that at the outset 

no qualifying mark was fixed at all beeause only ‘a 

limited number of vacancies was offered. When it 

was found that a sufficient number of eandidates 
from minority communities to fill the varancies 
reserved for these communities were not at the top 
of the list, the Commission went down thé list, 
taking these candidates in order of merit. 
Eventually the question arose how far down the list 
the Commission could probably go; and a qualifying 
mark was then fixed for the first time. (Italics 
mine. R. ©.) Thus the mark was not reduced 
in order to admit Muslim candidates. It was 
fixed for the purpose of exeluding unqualified 
candidates.” P. 2091. vol. iii, No. 3, Legislative 
_ Assembly Debates. | 
- Sir James Crerar is an unconsciows humourist 
of no mean order. In order to evade the charge 
of favouritism, he would not admit that the 
qualifying mark was reduced for the benefit of 
Muslim candidates, but. he admitted that the 
Commission went far down the list in search of 
them, though not right down to the bottom ! 
What he denied was tweedledum and what he 
admitted was tweedledee ! 

It is to be noted that posts in Government 
of India establishments are open to Muslim 
candidates from all parts of India. 

It would not be impossible to multiply such 
instances of special favour shown to Muslims. 
I will conclude this part of my observations by 
inviting the attention of The Mussaiman to the 
following paragraph from page 37 of the Annual 
Progress Report on Forest Administration in the 
Presidency of Bengal for the year 1929-30: 


“120. Twenty-two Muhammadan candidates were 

- offered posts in the subordinate and ministerial 
services, of whom only 16 accepted appointments. 
Of these two only are still in service. Of the rest, 
one left without notice, 7 resigned and the services 


of 6 were dispensed with for unsatisfactory 
work.” i 
There is no such paragraph regarding non- 


Muhammadan candidates. 

I hope I have shown: that the “assertion” 
contained in the manifesto which The Mussalman 
wrongly: calls “a perversion of the truth” is correct. 

The Muslim journal next observes : 

“Attempts have been made in the manifesto to 
show that the Mussalmans are intellectually inferior 
to the Hindus and therefore they are unfit to carry 

on any administration.” l 

After reading the above sentence, I have 
re-read the manifesto and tried to understand it. 
Ido not find therein any attempt to show that 
the Musalmans have an inherently inferior 
intellect. What it claims is “the superiority 
of the Hindu community in educational quali- 
fications” and that the Hindus are “comparatively 
more advanced intellectually.” That is mainly . 

because the Muslim community has not taken 
as much advantage of modern educational faci- 
lities as. the Hindus, and not because: of the 
innate intellectual inferiority of the Muhsmmadans. 
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There is nowhere any attempt in the mani- 


festo to show that the Musalmans “are unfit to 
carry on any administration.” The Muslim 
journal also states “that the manifesto has 


indirectly cast aspersions on the Muslim employees 
of the Government and thus on the whole 
Muslim community.” How the manifesto has done 
this, I cannot understand, as the manifesto 
nowhere even mentions “the Muslim employees 
of the Government.” 

“As to who were predominant in the 
administration in Bengal when Persian was the 
court language,” is quite an irrelevant question, 
as the manifesto is concerned with present 
conditions and has nowhere said that the Muslims 
always were and will be backward. 

The Mussalman devotes a paragraph to the 
question of the character and extent of the 
Muslim majority in Rengal {as that province is 
at present constituted), 

The manifesto admits that “the Hindus are 
no doubt a minority in Bengal, as at present 
constituted,” but states that if all the Bengali- 
speaking areas with a predominantly Hindu 
population, which naturally form part of Bengal 
and formerly formed part of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, were included in Bengal as they ought 
to be, the Hindus or the non-Moslems would be 
in the majority in this province, and that thus 
“the Hindu minority in Bengal is more artificial 
than real.” This The Alussalman does not 
dispute, nor does it dispute the fact that “the 
Moslem majority is constituted mainly by 
children ‘and by women who live segregated from 
the national life behind- the purdah.” What 
it objects to and calls a “mis-statement” is the 
‘statement that “sofar as the adult population 
1s concerned, the Hindus are in a majority.” 

It is necessary to state that in the manifesto 
those persons have been taken to be adults who 
have completed 21 years of their lives or are 
above that age, on the tacit grounds that for 
poua purposes the age of enfranchisement has 
seen fixed at 21, that for the purpose of elections 
to local bodies the voting age has been fixed at 
21, and that if a guardian be appointed by a 
Court or if an estate be taken charge of by the 
Court of Wards, 21 is taken to be the age of 
majority. 

It isthe “crude figures” of the Census Reports, 
as they are called in the Reports, that have 
been generally taken for calculating the number 
of the adult popùlation. But these figures are 
inaccurate. The Census Report of Bengal for 
4921, drawn up by Mr. W. H. Thompson, ©. ©. s. 
gives many reasons for. considering them un- 
reliable. I quote some of them below. 


“The age returns are one of the curiosities of 
an Indian Census....The difficulty is that all but 
a very small proportion of the people of India 
have only the vaguest ideas of their age... Even 
among the educated classes very few know the 
‘date of their birth, and only a small proportion 
are able to state their age in years with any 
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certainty... Among the illiterate it is not un- 
common for an old man to say that he is 


‘probably 25’ or for a father to give his age less 
than his son gives his. Many simply plead entire 
ignorance but others—and they are the great 
majority—make wild guesses or give such ludicrous 
replies as bts chalis, 20 or 40. The ideas of the 
enumerators on the subject of age are often quite 
as nebulous as those of the persons to be 
enumerated. They blithely take down whatever 
is told them and & musi not be imagined that the 
entries are even approximately correct. (Italics 
mine. R. C.) But the resulting statistics are by no 
means without value. They are very interesting 
psychologically, and much can be made of them in 
addition.” Pp. 177-78. 


Concerning Subsidiary Table I, printed at the 
end-of the chapter on Age in the Bengal Census 
Report for 1921, Mr. W. H. Thompson writes : 


“The extreme irregularity in the figures is 
immediately noticeable ; the large numbers returned 
as aged 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, ete, represent 
persons who guessed at their age and plumped for 
multiples of five. A preference for even numbers 
rather than odd numbers also appears, though it is 
often upset by the appearance of 5 in the middle 
of the series of digits and- seems, therefore, to 
resolve itself into a preference for numbers ending 
with a 2 or an 8.” P. 178. 

Again : 

“Generally speaking, it is only after the age of 
25 or 30 that the majority of the population makes 
no attempt fo guess its age nearer than to the 
nearest multiple of 5. After that age the 
proportion that guesses in this way ee to 
increase with age, but there are marked differences 
between the behaviour of males and females, 
Muhammadans and Hindus, and Western and 
Eastern Bengal people in the matter. More 
Hindus attempt to give ages which are not mul- 
tiples of five than Mubammadans, and 2 7s likely 
that individuals among Hindus have on the whole 
the more accurate knowledge of their ages. (Italics 
mine, R. C) This is no doubt to be aecounted 
for by the advantage which they have over 
Muhammadans in the matter of education.... 

‘, . whether the enumerators or the enumerated 
were responsible for the results, they indicate fhat 
without doubt the people of the western half of 
the Province [where Hindus preponderate. R. C.] 
are much the more alive to the importance of - 
the knowledge and correct return of age.’ P. 179. 


Reasons like these given in the Bengal Census 
Report for 1921, from which extracts haye been 
made above, have led Mr. W. H. Thompson to 
observe : 


“From what has been said it will readily be 
appreciated that to use the crude figures for the 
distribution of the population by dnnual age 
periods without adjustment cotild not but lead-to 
serious error.” 


His = previous observations show that, 
owing to Muslim backwardness in education 
in Bengal, the ages stated by Muham- 
madans are more _ inaccurate than those 
given by Hindus. This conclusion is supported 
by his following further observations in the 
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chapter his 


page 291: 


“It is the return of literacy among Muhamma- 
dans that has been mainly responsible for the 
phenomenon already noticed that in the whole 
population the proportion of males who are 
literate'is greater above the age of 20 than between 
15 and 20. It is true that the grown-up school 
boys sometimes found in Eastern Bengal are all 
Muhammadans, but there its no doubt that it is 
among Muhammadan cultivators that there has 
heen the greatest exaggeration of the number of 
adults who are literate.” (Italics mine. R. C.) 


on Literacy in Report, 


And the Muslim population of Bengal consists 
largely of cultivators. 

The greater inaccuracy of the age returns of 
Muslims, due to their greater illiteracy, is proved 
also by the following observation of Mr. H. G. 
W. Meikle, F. F. A., Actuary to the Government 
of India, in his Report on the Age Distribution 
and Rates of Mortahty deduced from the Indian 
Census Returns of 1921 and previous enumera- 
tions, published in 1926 by the Government of 
India Central Publication Branch, Calcutta : 


“It will be seen that generally the rates of mis- 
statement are preater amongst Muhammadans than 
amongst Hindus, .. .”” Page 18. f 
From the passages quoted above the reader 

will -have perceived that absolute accuracy 
regarding the numbers of adult Muslims and 
Himdus in Bengal is impossible to attain. Only 
relative accuracy, perhaps amounting to moral 
certainty, is attaintable. Calculations, based on 
Mr. W, H. Thompson’s observations, diagrams, 
and subsidiary and other tables, and on the 
tables and observations in Mr. H. G. W. Meikle’s 
above-mentioned Actuarial Report, have been 
made in two ways. One calculation shows that 
the adult non-Muslim population of Bengal, even 
as at present constituted, is greater than the adult 
Muslim population. The other calculation shows 
that the adult Muslims _are smaller in number 
than both the adult Hindus and the adult non- 


Muslims. For details, the reader jis referred 
t® the article on “The Real Nature of the 
Muhammadan Majority in Bengal” by 


Mr. Jatindra Mohan Datta, M. S6, B. Lay M. R. ALS, 
in The Modern Review for February, 1931. 

The Aussabnan criticizes the following passage 
in the manifesto : 


“It is the Hindus of Bengal who have always 
taken the leading part in the struggle for freedom 
and now that the priceless privilege of self-govern- 
ment is within our grasp, we cannot permit 
Musalman communalists (whose contribution in 
the national striggle has been negligible) so to 
maim and deform the scheme of government as to 
make it unrecognizable as a democratic constitu- 
tion.” 

In-this passage the efforts of the Musalman 
rommunalsis aloneare criticized, and that expressly. 
Yet the Muslim paper says that it is “calculated 
_to create an impression in the public mind that 
the Mussalmans have hardly made any contribu- 


of one 
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tion in the national struggle.” I ask its editor 
to consider whether such a remark is justifiable. 
But, assuming without admitting that it is so, let 
us see whether what the Muslim journal claims is 
correct, What it writes is based on the assump- 
tions that India’s struggle for freedom began in 
1920-1921 and that “the signatories to the Hindu 
manifesto... were then in; deep slumber.” I 
venture to think these assumptions are wrong. I 
hold that India’s organized peaceful fight for 
freedom began with the establishment of the 
Indian National Congress in 1885, that fight on 
the part of individuals having commenced much 
earlier with Rammohun Roy. But as this opinion 
who has been in deep slumber for at 
least the last 40 years, may not be acceptable, I 
quote the following from the Lahore Congress 
Presidential Address of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who has gone to jail for civil disobedience 
several times and is still in jail: . 


“For four and forty years this National Congress 
. has laboured for the freedom of India....Many of 
the giants of old are not with us and we of a later 
day, standing on an eminence of their creation, 
may often decry their efforts. That is the way of 
the world. But none of you can forget them or 
the great work they did in laying the foundations 
of a free India. And none of us can ever forget 
that glorious band of men and women who, without 
recking the consequence, have laid down their 
young lives or spent their bright youth in suffer- 
ing and torment in utter protest against a foreign 
domination.” 


lt is clear, then, that the fight for freedom 
began earlier than 1920, and in this struggle the 
Hindus have taken the leading part. _ 

This discussion relates to the Nationalist 
struggle for freedom, But the Muslim paper 
refers to the Khilafat Committee’s resolution in 
favour of Non-Co-operation, passed in June, 1920 
and says that that was the first resolution 
of its kind. May be. But the Khilafatist 
leaders at first joined forces with Indian 
Nationalists for gaining a sectarian object and 
later severed all connection with the Congress 
and have even become hostile to the national 
cause. Hence what the Khilafat Committee 
may have done in 1920 is not relevant to the 
subject under consideration. l 

do not think it necessary to examine the 
Muslim journal’s chronology and accuracy in con- 
nection with the Non-Co-operation movement, 
when it says that the Congress resolution in 
favour of non-co-operation adopted in Septemba 
1920 was saved from rejection in the Nagpm 
Congress of the following December by the un. 
animous support of Muslim delegates, who were 
pitted against the Bengal Hindu delegates whe 
wanted that resolution to be rescinded. For, when 
the manifesto says that the Hindus have taken the 
leading part in the struggle for freedom, what 
it means is that the largest number. of leaders 
and other workers have been Hindus, that mos 
of the leaders of the front rank and secondary 
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rank have been Hindus, and that it is they 
who have made the largest amount of sacrifice 
of time, energy, property, liberty and life. It 
is not meant or asserted that the Muslims— 
particularly the Nationalist Muslims—have done 
nothing to free India. What -$ asserted is 
that the Muslim conwmunalisis’ contribution has 
been negligible. This cannot be controverted. 

It may not be irrelevant to consider what 
even the Nationalist Muslims have done in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru wrote a letter to the 
Indian Press in December 1931 in which he 
said that, according to the information about 


the Non-Co-operation campaign supplied to the. 


All-India Congress Committee, “the total figure 
of convictions must have reached or exceeded 
one hundred thousand,’ and that “from the 
information available it has been estimated that 
12,000 Muslims went to prison as civil resisters.” 
This means that 12 per cent of the civil resisters 
jailed were Muslims. Even if it were assumed 
that the Bengal Muslims’ quota was somewhat 
larger [than 12 per cent, still it would remain 
true that the Hindus of Bengal took the leading 
part in Bengal in the last civil disobedience 
campaign. There is nothing to show that the 
position has been reversed in the present year’s 
campaign. | 

I have thus far dealt with that Muslim 
criticism of the Hindu manifesto which ‘is 
worthy of the most serious consideration. Besides 
what The Mussalman has written I have read 
some letters of Muslim critics published in some 
dailies. I shall deal with such points in them 
as deserve notice and as have not been 
disposed of in course of my reply to the Muslim 
paper. I shall not notice any criticism of ‘things 
which the manifesto does not contain. . 


Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug writes : 


“The manifesto says that any provision like 
statutory majority is unknown in politics. - But 


in India most things are extraordinary. Violent, 


disorders require violent remedies ; and it is 
but common knowledge that the selfishness with 
ayhich the majority of the caste Hindus utilize 


eyery opportunity to (mis) appropriate everything 


in contemptuous disregard of the just dues of 
others, is unparalleled in the history of any 
race or community in any age or clime. Witness 


the Calcutta Corporation and Local Bodies in. 


West Bengal, leave alone other instances, too 


numerous to mention.” 

Mr. Fazlul Hug admits by implication that 
“statutory majority is unknown in polities.” But 
he suggests that it is necessary in India, because 
here “most things are extraordinary,” “violent 
disorders” being one of them. Now, in the 
past history of many countries and, what is 
more to the point, in thelr contemporary 
history, too, numerous examples of disorders, 
more violent than even the engineered 
communal conflicts in India, are to be 
found. But nowhere has a remedy for them 


already — 


` ates, 
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been sought to be found in “statutory majority.” 

Mr. Hug knows perhaps that declamation is 
not demonstration. He must prove but has not 
proved that the present-day “Caste Hindus” are 
more selfish than the socially privileged classes 
of other- climes, races and ages. But assuming 
without admitting that his allegation is true, 
he will not be able to prove that “statutory 
majority” has been anywhere applied, successfully 
or unsuccessfully, as its remedy. 

My article has already grown too long. So I 
will not mention many examples of class, caste or 
communal selfishness in many lands, but will 
merely mention the treatment which the Jews, the 
Roman Catholics and the Noneonformists received 
in England, giving the following details of how 
only the Catholics were treated : 


“As late as 1780 the law of England—which was 
actually enforced in 1764-65—made it a felony in a 
foreign Roman Catholic priest, and high treason in 
one who was a native of the kingdom, to teach the 
doctrines or perform divine service according to 
the rites of his church, Catholics were debarred 
from acquiring land by purchase. Persons educated 
abroad in the Catholic faith were declared incapable 
of succeeding to real property, and their estates 
were forfeited to the next Protestant heir. A. sen or 
other nearest relation ‘being a Protestant, was 
empowered to take possession of the estate of his 
Catholic father or other kinsman during his life. 
A Catholic was gs were from undertaking the 
guardianship even of Catholic children. Catholics 
were excluded from the legal profession. and it was 
presumed that a Protestant lawyer who married 
a Catholic had adopted the faith of his wife. 
Such was the state of the law, not only in England 
butin Ireland, where the large majority of the 
population adhered to the old faith.” Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia, vol. ili, pp. 138-14. . 


In spite of such a state of things, the British 
people—who are now so keen on separate elertor- 
“weightage,” reseryed seats and other “safe- 
guards” for “minority communities” in British 
India, where the Muslims are not. discriminated 
against as the Catholics were in England—never 
gave these things to their own Catholics ; mor 
did they give the Irish Catholic majority in 
Treland a statutory majority. 


Mr. Huq refers to the Calcutta Corporation. 
Has he not seen -Mr. Sanat Kumar Ray 
Chaudhuri’s very well-documented paper on 


pro-Muslim communalism iu. the Calcutta. Corpora- 
tion ? If he has not, Mr. Ray Chaudhuri will, 
I hope, present him a copy with his compliments. 
The reason perhaps for Mr. Huq’s mention of West 
Bengal Local Bodies and omission of those of 
East Bengal is that in East Bengal an ° organized 
attempt. has succeeded in ousting Hindus 
from them to an extent to which Muslims have 
not been ousted from West Bengal Local Bodies ! 
Nor was a similar organized attempt ever made by 
the Hindus there. | 

Mr. Nuruddin Ahmed tries to prove that the 
Muslims in India are a “suppressed” class. It is 
true that more than sixty years ago some 
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Anglo-Indians raised the ery that “Muhammadan- 
ism must. be suppressed.” How far that cry then 
affected the Government policy has not been 
shown. But at present the Muslims are, and 
have been for more than half a century, a 
favoured ‘community enjoying special educational 
and public service appointment facilities. I have 
already referred indirectly to the special facilities 
which Muslims have of entering the public 
services. Special posts have been created for 
them in the Education Department, in Bengal, 
e. g., Assistant Director of Muhammadan 
Education, and a large percentage (45) of 
appointments in other departments is reserved 
for them. They are not debarred from getting more 
: by merit. As regards educational facilities in Bengal, 
the Muslims are quite as free as the Hindus to 
avail themselves of the facilities for education 
which Government and aided institutions offer 
to all religious communities alike. There are 
in addition numerous special scholarships for Muslim 
students. For the special education of Hindus 
Government spends Rs. 1,11,551, for the special 
education of Muslims Government spends Rs. 
15,88,091, per annum, exeluding the expenditure 


on three Islamic Intermediate Colleges, 622 
Quran schools and 6 Muallim schools, For 
Muhammadan Maktabs, etc, the expenditure in 


1929-80 from Government revenues, District or 
local funds, and Municipal funds’ was Rs, 
7,238,092, Rs. 2,77,766 and Rs, 57,174 respectively ; 
the corresponding figures for the Hindu Fols, 
ete, being Rs. 67,746, Rs. 37,659, and Rs. 17,543 


respectively. A percentage of seats in Govern- 
ment and aided educational institutions, in 
some cases running up to 60 or 62 per cent 


of the total, is reserved for Muslims. There 
are 
or half free boarderships for Muslim 
In the course of a debate in the Bengal 
Legislative Council on the 29th March last Mr. 
W. C. Wordsworth , said that the Muhammadans 
“have three divisional inspectorships out of five— 
two being held by Hindus—and as such they 
hawe a greater power of influencing, directing 
and stimulating education.” 

Jf all the facts mentioned _ above 
attempts at “suppressing” the Muslims, I do 
not know what form endeavours to elevate 
them may take. Muslim Bengalis need to be 
reminded. of the fact that a few months ago the 
Musalman Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 


Rips tte ok oe 


mean . 


. more important than 


. the army. 
reservation of free studentships and full i 
students. - 


S 
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University regretted that “the Muslims of Bengal 
have not availed themselves as yet of the 
increased educational facilities offered to them.” 
Mr. Shamsuddin Abmed refersto “the un- 
stinted and unqualified support which the 
signatories’ [to the Hindu manifesto] have given 


to the Lucknow Pact.” I am afraid he has 
misunderstood the Hindu attitude towards that 
Pact. The Hindus want to serap the whole 


well as reserved 
Bat they cannot agree to the Muslims 
choosing to keep one part of the Pact, vix., 
separate electorates, and modifying the other 
part, namely, the reservation of seats, by 
increasing their number, eyen to the extent 
of more than half of the whole. The 
Hindus agreed to the Pact as a wholeas a 
makeshift: .So did the Muslims. If any change 
is to be made, both parties must again agree. 
The Hindus and the Nationalist’ Muslims 
have agreed that there should be joint electorates 
and no reservation of seats. 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahméd has 
understood the drift of the argument implied in 
saying. that the Muslim Bengalis, unlike their 
co-religionists in some other provinces, have not 
served as soldiers, etc. That does not mean that 
the Hindu Bengalis have done so ;—they have 
not. It means that in Bengal Hindus and 
Musli.ns are in the same boat so far as the 
defence of India is concerned. Therefore, Muslim 


thing—separate electorates as 


similarly mis- 


Bengalis cannot use the argument which the 


Muslim Punjabis, for example, use—wrongly I 
think—when they say that they are politically 
other people because they 
supply a large number of mercenary recruits to 

Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed refers to the Wahabi 
movement and the Muslim Bengalis’ part in ir 
in order to prove that the Muslim Bengalis have 
taken a prominent part in the national struggle 
for freedom. I have read something about the 
Wahabi movement. As regards’ its character, I 
think if wanted to promote a jihad or religious 
war—if was not a part of a national struggle 
for freedom. . 

But I had’ better avoid entering the field of 
discussion of the character of the Wahabi move- 
ment or of the Sepoy Mutiny, fenced off as 
they are from the non-official public by the 
barbed wire entanglements of the Press and 
other Laws and Ordinances and Rules. 


oe 
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RAMMOHUN ROY ON THE DISABILITIES OF HINDU 
AND MUHAMMADAN JURORS 


By BRAJENDRA NATH BANERJI 


TER the attention that the career of 
A Rammohun Roy has received from writers 

of after ages, it may seem unlikely that 
any further information regarding him should 
vet remain undiscovered. But, as a matter 
of fact, it is still so. 
papers and collections of old documents may 
even now yield facts which will settle some 
doubtful points about the Rajah’s life and 


career, and clarify our impression about his) 


thought and character. While going through the 
columns of old Indian newspapers, I recently 
came across a document written by Rammohun, 
‘which throws a new light on his political 
activities and views. We know from Miss 
Collet’s biography that Rammohun took part 
_ in the agitation against the Indian Jury Act 
passed by Parliament in 1827.* This Act 
introduced a religious distinction in the 
judicial system of British India by enacting 
that Christians (both foreign and Indian) should 
not be tried before a Hindu or Muhammadan 
_ juror, while a Christian juror was not rendered - 
ineligible for trying a Hindu or Muhammadan. 
In 1828, Rammohun entrusted Ma. J. 
Crawfurd with two petitions for being 
presented to the Houses of Parliament. But 
this agitation ‘apparently. did not succeed 
immediately. The disability of Hindu and 
Muhammadan jurors was not removed till 
1832, when a new Bill was passed. While 
that Bill was in progress, Rammohun, being 
then in England, actively circulated his point 
of view. Ifindan entry in the Swmachar 
Durpun for February .2, 1833, that 
“The. Reformer of Sunday last [27th January] has 
published a letter from Raja Rammohun Roy on the 
‘subject. of the Bill which has pee) recently passed 
in Eagland to enable natives of India to sit as jurors 
in the cases of Christians, to act as Justices of the 
Peace at the three Presidencies, and to sit on Grand 
Juries. The letter is valuable inasmuch as it will serve 
to convince the unbelieving how beneficial the 


* Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Hoy by 


s. D. Collet. 2nd ed.. vn. 153-55. 


The files of old news- _ 


Rajah’s visit to Mngland has been as regards the 
interests of this country. It is too long for the 
Durpun, and as the Bill has now [been] passed, 
there seems less necessity for inserting the Rajah’s 


remarks.” 

-AS soon as I came across this item of 
news, I began to look for the Reformer. But 
unfortunately the files of this paper, which 
formerly were in the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta, have been destroyed. It was only by 
chance that I came across the letter referred 
to in the India Gaxeite for January 28, 
1833, in whose columns also it had been 
published. .The letter is reproduced below 
in extenso,and from it the reader will be 
able to form a very clear idea of the political 
sagacity and foresight of the Rajah. 


Remarks On Tue East Inpia Justice Or Tuk 
Peace AND Jurors BILL 


The East India Directors in their letter to the 
President of the India Board, dated the 8th 
December, 1831, point out several objections to 
the Bill proposed to be introduced into Parlia- 
ment by the President, for rendering natives of 
India “eligible” to be appointed as Justices of 
the Peace, and to sit on Grand Juries as well 
as Petit Juries. 
Cd 


I. Narcve Justices Or Tore Peace 


The Directors urge, 1st, that “it is not to be 
expected that they (the natives) will voluntarily 
sacrifice the time and expense which would be 
necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge of 
the English law books and Acts of Parliament 
etc” to fit themselves for the office; or 2ndly, 
“that they would undertake the duties of the 
office (of unpaid magistrates when they found 


that they would thereby become liable to prosecu- 


tion in the Supreme Court for any error or 
neglect of duty,” (acts of omission as well as 
commission). 


I regret that the Court of Directors should 
have overlooked the express language of the 
intended Bill, which is to render natives “eligible’ 
only, not to make acceptance of office com- 
pulsory on them. Persons who choose to qualify 
themselves by acquiring a competent knowledge 
of British law, and are willing to incur the 


+ 
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responsibility, may be appointed by Government; 
those who might decline the labour or the risk 
would of course not be appointed. It imposes 
no hardship or difficulty on either party. . 

With respect, however, to their capability of 
acquiring the requisite legal knowledge, the 
Directors themselves entertain no doubt, as 
admitted afew lines further on, in the following 
words: “The Court do not question the intel- 
ligence and capacity of the natives.” And 
although it may be easily shown by a reference 
to the lists of the former and present European 
justices of the peace under the local Govern- 
ments of the Directors, that many of them were, 
and still are, not possessed of an adequate 
knowledge of “the English law books and Acts 
of Parliament,” yet I must refrain from quoting 
a bad precedent to justify any other improper 
practice. But I cannot help observing that the 
Court of Directors are the last persons who 
should expect an “adequate knowledge of the 
English law books and Acts of Parliament?” 
from those whom they wish to be appointed as 
judges and justices of the peace over the millions 

“of their fellow subjects. 


The third objection advanced by the Directors 
is that “they consider them (the natives) 
defective in many qualities, particularly firmness 
of character, which are so necessary to inspire 
confidence, and so essential te enable them to 
discharge the duties of a justice of the peace 
with usefulness and credit.” 

Iam af a loss to reconcile this vague and 
general charge of unfitness with the tenor of a 
“preceding paragraph, in which the Directors 
State that “under existing regulations (which, 
moreover {they add] may be modified or extended 
without any further legislative enactment)’ “the 
natives are invested with a considerable degree of 
authority in the ordinary functions of adminis- 
tering ‘justice, collecting the revenue, and 
conducting the police and magisterial duties,” 
Hoy is it that persons deficient in “so many 
qualities,” especially “firmness of character,” 
have been entrusted with such important functions, 
judicial, fiscal, and even magisterial ? And 
what is the wide distinction between the latter 
and those of justices of the peace that makes 
persons who are fit. for the one unfit for the 
other ? ` 

Fourthly, the Court object that the Bill 
would give natives “a direct cognizance of the 
conduct of Europeans,’ and that this would, 
they apprehend, “have an injurious effect in 
lowering the estimation of the European charac- 
ter.’ Yet the Court must know that such 
direct cognizance has already. existed for many 
years, and one of the examples of it that may 
be mentioned, is well kuown to many European 
gentlemen now in England, viz, that even the 
common police officers, native thannadars of 
the, boundary guard in Calcutta, are empowered 
to apprehend and arrest all Europeans, high or 
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low in rank, whom. they find committing any 
disturbance,—a very common occurrence, which 
is thus amply provided for and remedied by 
native control. Has this coercion, at the very 
seat of the British Indian Empire, lowered the 
estimation of the European character, or impaired 
the British power in India ?` 


U. NATIVE Jurors 


.The Directors, lastly, in a similar manner, 
start objections to the “Trial of Christian” by 
natives who are not Christians, as jurors. 
They say, “The Court has always considered 
that it was a principle of the law of England 
that there should be some community of 
feeling between the jurors and fhe persons 
judged. But what community of feeling, 
interest or habitude,’ they ask, can “an 
Englishman and a Christian” have witb 
“Hindoos or Mussulmen” (meaning Mussulmans). 
“The idea” (they add) “of being tried by 
Hindoos or Mussalman jurors must be intvlerable 
to every Englishman.” 

Do the Directors mean to say that English- 
men are the only Christians in India, or do 
they not know that the British inhabitants form 
but a small portion of ithe professors of 
Christianity? Is it from want of information 
that they state the question as if it referred to 
Englishmen alone, or is it from an unwillingness 
to view it fairly and candidly? Have they 
never heard of the native Portuguese Christians, 
the numerous descendants of the early. settlers 
in the East? Of the Syrian Christians in the 
South of India? -Of the mixed offspring of 
Europeans and natives becoming every day more 
numerous; not to mention the late converts of 
the Missionaries? . Therefore, it is by no means 
the English residents only whom the Directors 
wish to exempt from the ordinary operation of 
the law in the Trial by Jury. Under the term 
“Christian” in India is comprehended not only 
the comparatively very limited European com- 
munity, but all the various races of men above 
noticed, however faint or imperfect may be the 
traces of religion which they retain, and however 
discordant their views in points of faith as 
Protestants, Catholics, etc.; and under the present 
system all these by merely: professing a kind of 
Christianity, may acquire the right of trying the 
great body of Hindoo and Mahommedan in- 
habitants, whatever their rank or respectability, 
who adhere to the religion of their forefathers. 

lf the Hindoos and Mussulmans are to be 
excluded from acting as jurors on the trial of 
Christians on account of their want of com- 
munity of feeling with them, the same objection 
applies to Christians acting as jurors on the 
trial of Hindoos and Mussalmans. The principle 
is the same in both cases, and justice knows no 


. respect of persons. 


If it be supposed that religious animosity may 
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oxist between opposite sects living together, and 
that the Hindoos and Mussulmans would be 
actuated by this feeling in the trial of Christians, 
it is evident that the same objection would apply 
to the Native Portuguese and other Christians 
sitting on the trial of Hindoos and Mussulmans. 
But such apprehensions are entirely groundless, 
there being no country in the world in which 
as yet, the spirit of religious toleration is so 
prevalent as in India, andit is well known that 
the native mouftis (first appointed by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1798 to the offtce of assessors to the 
judges of circuit, in which capacity they pass verdicts 
in questions of -life and death, etc., affecting the 
Hindoo and Mahommedan and Native Christian 
. population generally) have exercised this power 
for a period of forty years, in a manner so 
satisfactory that the Government amid innumera- 
ble other alterations has never changed this ‘part 
of its judicial system. If any charge of religious 
partiality had ever been established against the 
native assessors, who, in fact, exercise the 
functions of jurors, the Government could not, 
of course, conscientiously have continued them 
in the exercise of these important duties. 

It lies with every Government to establish 
and preserve a community of feeling, interest, 
and habitude, among the various classes of its 
subjects, by trealing them all as one great 
family, without shewing an invidious preference 
to any particular tribe or sect, but giving fair 
and equal encouragement to the worthy and 
intelligent under whatever denomination they 


may be found. But by pursning a ‘contrary 
plan, for “community of feeling” will of course 


be substituted “religious jealousy’; for com- 
munity of interest, a spirit of domination or 
“ascendency” on the one hand, of hatred and 
revenge on the other ; and lastly, for “community 
of habitude” will be established a broad line of 
demarcation . and separation even in conducting 
publie business, 


. mixed .community, 
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Iam quite ata loss to conceive why the 
Court of Directors instead of endeavouring to 
conciliate- the affections of the millions of 
British subjects in India, should, on the contrary, 
pass laws calculated to stir up a spirit of 
religious- intolerance, in a now harmonious though 
and to revolt the feelings 
of the most numerous classes of it, particularly 
the intelligent among the rising generation. 

No statesman will, I think, consider such a 
distinction favourable to the conversion of the 
natives of India to Christianity ; since it renders 
the privation of civil rights to particular sects 
a species of religious persecution, which those 
subjected to it may glory in suffering for 
conscience sake, and therefore adhere to their 
peculiar creeds, however ‘erroneous, with greater 
obstinacy as a point of honour as well ac a 
matter of faith; since a change might subject 
them to a suspicion of being actuated by a 
desire to gain civil privileges. 

While no such invidious distinctions existed 
between different religious sects, the natives of 
India ‘were -disposed to place confidence in the 
disposition of the Government to act with 
justice and impartiality in protecting all classes: 
of its subjects; they made no complaints on 
account of their exclusion from political power, 
and they were ever disposed to forget that their 
rulers were foreigners of a different country and 
religion from themselves. This fact however is 
now painfully obtruded on their attention by 
the daily operation of the laws themselves as 
established by the 7th Geo. IV. Cap. 37, s. 3, 
which has consequently excited more discontent 
among the intelligent part of the natives than‘ 
even their total exclusion from the exercise $f 
political rights, as fully proved by their petitions. 
to Parliament on the subject. oe 


(Sd) Rammohun Roy. 


TO KALIDAS 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Translated By Nagendranath Gupta 


[The glowing tribute paid to the poet Kalidas by Goethe after reading a translation 
£ Sakuntala is well known. This isa quintet, a five-petalled flower of homage, offered 
o the genius of Kalidas by another poet who also ranks as a world-poet.| 


I 
Lord of poets, Kalidas, in the bower of the heavenly, magic tree 
You are sitting alone with your beloved 
On the throne of the heir-apparent of youth. 
To bear your emerald footstool 
The whole world is here ; the whole sky 
Holds the golden royal umbrella 
Over your heads alone ; six handmaidens, 
The six seasons,* pass round and round dancing ; 
They pour in ever-new goblets 
The stream of new-coloured wines 
On your thirsty youth ; all creation - 
Tg an inner apartment, a bridal chamber. 
There is no sorrow, no misery, not a living soul ; 
Only you are the King, and there is vour Queen. 


iy 


To-day you are only a poet, no one else ;. 
Where is your king’s assembly, where is your home, 
Where is Ujjaini? ‘Where is to-day ey 
Your lord, Kalidas, the great king ? 
There is no trace of any one. To-day one thinks 
You were for all time a citizen 
Of Alaka, + the city of perpetual joy. In the evening 
On the cloud-capped mountain, after his meditation, 

° When the Lord Siva danced in ecstatic joy, 
The rain-laden cloud thundered as a drum, 
And the flashing lightning kept time to the measure. 
You sang the song of praise; at the end, 
Taking the peacock feather from her ear, 
Gauri, with a kindly smile, placed it on your head. 


MI 


When you chanted, poet, to the god and goddess, 
: Siva and Parvati, the song of the birth of Kartik,§ 
All round stood the ghostly attendants ; on the mountain crest 


Py 


tate pe ee mar 


* With special reference to the great poet’s poem Ritusamhar, treating of the seasons. 

{1 The mythical city on the Alakananda river in the Himalayas. It belonged to Kuvera, the treasurer of 
Lhé gods, and contained untold wealth. 

$ Kumarsambhayam. 
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Desecended slow the peaceful evening clouds. 

The lightning did not play, the thunder was mute ; 

Kartik’s peacock lowering its tail l 
Stood quietly by the side of Parvati, ae $ 
Curving its lifted neck ; sometimes, in a gentle smile 

Trembled the lips of the goddess; anon a long sigh 

Was breathed unnoticed ; again, the swelling tears 

Appeared at the corners of the eyes; when at length 

Confused shame descended silently 

On her lowered eyelids you, poet, glancing at the goddess, 
Suddenly stopped your unfinished song. 


IV 


By the Manasa lake on the peak of Kailasa 

In a solitary world you were in the courtyard 

Of Siva’s mansion his-own poet—poet Kalidas ! 
Like the blue sheen on Siva’s throat, the cool blue light 
In the ever-still thick clouds of June 

Under the bright prayer- -world of the Seven Rishis.* 
You still live in the paradise of the mind 

And will dwell there for ever, O Master-poet, © 
Filling the world with the song of the life of Siva. 
In the midst of it appeared the dream-lightning 

Of the King’s palace at Ujjaini, 

King Vikramaditya, the assembly of the nine gems.+ 
That dream disappeared, the great picture vanished ; 
You remain for ever the poet in the mind’s heaven. 


y. 


Did-you not have joy and sorrow, 

Hope and despair even like ourselves, 

O immortal poet ? Were not there always 

The intrigue of a royal court, the stabbing in the back ? 
Did you never suffer humiliation, 

Affront, distrust, injustice, 
Want, hard and pitiless ? Did you never pass 

À sleepless night of poignant agony ? 

Yet above them all, unconcerned, pure, 

Has flowered your poem—a lotus of beauty 

Opening to the sun of joy ;—nowhere 

Does it show any-sign of sorrow, affliction, evil times. 
Churning the sea of life you drank the poison,§ 

The nectar that arose you gave away ! 


g= 7 





— 


te A NE tN etn ee Se 


* The Great Bear constellation. 


i t The famous nine men at the court-of ‘King Vikramaditya, Kalidas being the brightest jewel among 
en. 


§ Kalidas is here compared to Siva himself, who, when the pen gushed out from the churned ocean 
nd E E the lives of the gods and demons, swallowed it and the blue tint on his throat was the result. 


THE LURE OF BEAUTY = E 
By SITA DEVI á 


£ 


HERE was great commotion that 
morning, in —th Street of Rangoon. 

The house, belonging to Lachman Das 
Marwari, was known to be haunted and had 
been severely left alone by all classes of 
tenants up to this time. Suddenly this 
morning, people found that the second floor 
was occupied, all the doors and windows 
were standing open,a Madrasi man-servant 
and a Burmése maid were busy sweeping and 
dusting. Some furniture had already arrived, 
and others were fast arriving. These had 
‘been dumped down on the footpath in front of 


the house and clearly indicated that the new . 


tenants lacked neither money nor good taste. 
The neighbours wasted nearly an hour, 
standing by their doors and windows, in order 
to catch a sight of the real occupants of the 
flat, but they could see nobody except those 
two servants. When, at last, everyone was 
about to retreat in despair, a large 
motor car rolled up to the door of the house 


of Lachman Das. The car was brand new. and. 


in splendid condition. Most of the residents 
of -—th Street were too ignorant to under- 
stand the value of the car, but its shining 
appearance, the new livery of the driver and 
the interior of the car, done up in blue - satin, 


drew crowds of admirers. They were quite . 


‘awe-struck. The windows and balconies again 
began to fill slowly. 

Their perseverance was rewarded at last. 
Two ladies, quite richly and beautifully 


dressed, came down the stairs of the house and 


advanced with dignified steps towards the 
car. Both were beautiful, accordiag to the 
standard of Burmese beauty. Both were fair 
and had huge towering coiffeurs. They 
were dressed in loongyis of rich silk, and 
diamonds and rubies, which enhanced their 
natural grace even more. One was quite 
young, the other was maturer, but still very 
charming. She looked like a full blown lotus. 
Both were very dignified and aristocratic in 
theiy bearing. 


i soon as they gotin, the car started. 
The Madrasi servant had come down with 
the ladies,- carrying a small hand bag. He 
closed the door of the car and was about to 
return upstairs when he found himself mobbed 
by the neighbours. For a few minutes | 
pandemonium raged there. Questions in — 
Tamil, Burmese, Hindi and English were 
showered on the poor fellow, who was quite 
dumbfounded at first. Everyone wanted to 


know who the ladies were, where they came 


from, how long they were going to stay and 
why thev had chosen this haunted house, of 
all places. Some also wanted to know whether | 
these were the only tenants of the flat or ` 
whether there were any menfolk. 

The Madrasi rallied after a while and 
began trying his best to answer the questions. 
He informed the crowd that the ladies were 
the widow and daughter of a rich Burmese 
landholder. They had no male relatives. 
They had grown tired of the country and 
had come to live in Rangoon for some time. 
The servant did not know why they had: 
chosen this house. A few young men asked _ 
whether the young lady was married. She” 
was not, said the servant. The widowed lady 
had another object, too, in coming to the city.. 
She wanted to choose a good husband for her 
daughter. 

The crowd began to disperse slowly. 
They were eager enough to hear about their 
new neighbours, but they could not afford 
to neglect their work for it. So the men 
went in to get ready for their shops and 
offices, and the women weht in to help them 
to do so. Only a few children, playing about 
in the lane,-caught sight of the ladies return- 
ing. . 
Everyone had some leisure in the evening. 
A change could be noticed in the atmosphere. 
All the ladies of the neighbourhood had 
dressed their hair with care, and the young 
ones had put on flowers too. They had 
taken out their -best dresses, their gold 
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chains, ruby studs, ear-drops, and bangles 
wd dressed up as gaily as possible. They 
night not be as rich as the tenants of the 
second floor of Lachman Das’s house, still 
they, too, could put on some fine feathers, 
if they so desired. They, too, could make 
people stare. 

Not only the ladies, but the young men 
too, were showing unmistakable signs of 
excitement. Nearly everyone, on returning 
from work, had bathed, put on fine dresses 
and were parading the lane with long 
Burmese cheroots in their mouths. They 
were out on the war path. Their gaze was 
focussed on the windows of the second floor 
and on its balcony to note whether the 
young lady could be seen there. The Madrasi 
had given out that the widowed lady was 
ooking for a suitable son-in-law. The 
chivalrous fellows wanted to help the lady 
in this laudable object to the best of their 
power. 

The car made its appearance again in 
he evening. After a while, the ladies came 
jown in even more gorgeous dresses. They 
iad. lost some of their coldness and aloofness. 
[hey looked all around them, the young 
sirl even smiled. The older lady patted the 
sheeks of some children who had run up 
œ them and thus won .over the hearts of 
iheir mothers for ever. They then got into 
their car and drove off. 

One lady of the neighbourhood called 
out to another, “They are not so supercilious 
is we thought at first.” ' 

“So it seems,’ the other one answered. 
‘She is fond of children. After all, she is 
ı woman. Riches do not alter one’s real 
self.” 

Everybody felt convinced of the sterling 
jualities of their new neighbours. Those 
adies who had children were very eager 
o make friends with them. The young men 
mly wanted an opening, an. introduction of 
ome sort. The rest, they would achieve by 
heir own prowess. Through the wide pre- 


ralence of American films, the young men 
iad become quite well educated in this 
espect. As the shades of evening began 


to deepen, the lane began to resound with 
the music of guitar, played in accompaniment 
to Burmese love songs. But the fair ones 


‘like clowns. 


ber own 
-began to massage her. 
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seemed impervious to these attacks. They 
came back late in the evening. The mother 
went off to her owa bedroom, followed by 
her maid. The girl, too, entered her own 
room. Both of them washed and changed 
and came together again in the dining-room. 

“Cannot you go alone, to-morrow ?” asked 
the mother of the daughter. “What’s the 
hurry ?” the girl said. “Let me get 
familiar with the locality at first, then L 
can venture cut alone. It would never do te 
lose my way and wander about. I must look 
up some new quarters, too.” 

The mother took up a piece. of frait and 
began to.eat. “You are right,’ she said. “I 
am not for hurrying you. Take your time. 
But it is no use going about together. You 
ean take the maid with you if you fecl nervous 
alone, I shall go by myself.” “No, no,” cried 
the girl. “That woman is a fool. It would 
never do to take her with me. She will say 
something idiotic and spoil the whole show. 
It would be too embarrassing for me.” 

They finished their dinner. “Look at the 
boys,” the girl said, “they are behaving just 
They seem to think I have come 
here to capture one of them and for nothing 
else. Their music is enough to turn one 
deaf. I have a good mind to pour a bucket- 


_ful of water on them.” 


“Don’t do that,” said the mother, with a 
smile. “You should never make enemies un- 
necessarily. Let them play and sing, it is 
not harming you. You go and mind your: 
own business. It pays to be in the good 
graces of people, however insignificant they 
may be.” : 

The mother went and laid herself down in 
bedroom. The Burmese maid 
The girl, too, entered 
her own room, and began to read a magazine. 
It was a Burmese one and dealt with the 
cinema. These things are very popular in 
Burma and enjoy a wide circulation. 

The resideuts of —th Street were mostly 
poor and middle-class people. No one could 
turn up one’s nose at another or make another 
green with envy. So these two new arrivals 
enjoyed a good deal of attention for the 
first few days. But ás the novelty began to 
wear off, the neighbours began to lose 
interest in them. There was a single 
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exception, it was Maung Gyi. His 
enthusiasm and interest went on increa- 
sing instead of abating. He had lost his 
heart completely. He was a poor, struggling 
‘clerk, but he had great ambitions. He was 
nearly thirty, but still a bachelor. He had 
never found a girl after his own heart except 
in American films. But it seemed, his luck 
had turned at last. The girl in Lachman 
‘Das’s house could beat any film star hollow. 
‘One can build up any sort of a romance 
round her. 
she was the daughter of a landholder. But this 
consideration was only a secondary one with 
our romantic youth. The girls beauty had 
bewitched him completely and he was deter- 
mined to win her or die in the attempt. 

But days passed on without anything 
happening. The rich neighbours remained as 
aloof from the poorer ones as they had been 
in the beginning. Whenever they stood by 
their windows or came out on their balcony, 
the ladies of the adjoining houses ventured 
one or two questions. But they received 
auch short answers that all their enthusiasm 
died out. But they could not be angry, as 
these answers were accompanied by very 
sweet smiles. 

Maung Gyi tried his best but he could 
not manage an introduction to the girl. He 
stood ready at the street corner, every 
morning and evening’ when the young lady 
went out. H by chance he could be of 
the slightest service to her, she might 
have pity on him. But luck was persistently 
against him, nothing ever happened. No 
ruffian or villain appeared on the stage to 
test his devotion, the girl did, not slip ona 
wet pavement and the car did not run into 
any accident. She cast looks at Maung Gyi 
from time to time, but they expressed nothing 
at all. | 

But Maung Gyi was not to be disheartened 
so easily. He began to believe that the girl 
bad a lever already, else she would certainly 
try to make ‘friends with some one in the 
neighbourhood. Fora girl of her age to be 
so cold and stiff was abit abnormal. He 
determined to find out his rival. If he could 
find him out, his days would be numbered. It 
was common enough for a Burmese youth. to 
use the dagger. To let a hated rival live 
araa a thine af shame and infamy 


nobody ever- called on the ladies. 


She must be very rich, too, since - 
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Butit was hard to find him out, because 
Maung 
Gyi was convinced that the girl went out so 
regularly morning and evening to keep trysts | 
with the loved one. Very well he knew how | 
to cleal with sucha situation. It was not 
very difficult to follow her in a taxi. It 
would cost him a tidy bit but he did not care. 
His very existence was at stake. He ‘was 
ready to give his life even. | 

Maung Gyi lived ina small flat on the 
first floor of a building, with his widowed 
mother. There was only one room and a 
kitchen and bath-room behind it. This single 
room was used as a sitting room during the 
day and asa bedroom at night. Maung Gyi 
was an Anglicized young man and could not 
bear to think that his friends would find him 
in his bedroom when they called. So his 
old mother had to hide the bedding, her boxes 
and other things in the kitchen and furnish 
the room with chairs and tables. And at 
night, she had to pile the furniture in the 
corner, to make room for their beds. 

The consciousness of his poverty depress- 
ed Maung Gyi. How could he bring the 
queen of his heart into this wretched dwell- 
ing? Her love would wither and die ina 
day. But he used to cheer up on second 
thoughts. If he could win that queenlike 
creature, he would be no larger poor. It 
would be easy to rent a better house then, `; 

Maung Gyi was drinking his morning tea, 
sitting on his small balcony. It was a holi- 
day, and there was no hurry. He was giving 
his imagination full rein ashe had nothing 
better to do then. 

Suddenly a taxi ran up to the door of 
Lachman Das’s house and stopped there. 
Maung Gyi jumped up at once. Why a taxi 
to-day ? What had happened to their private 
car? He thrust his feet inside his slippers 
and ran down the stairs into the lane. He 
must know who came to this house and who 
went out, when and how. 

He had. not to wait very long. The girl 
Ma San came down in resplendant attire and 
got'into the taxi. Secing that the taxi was 
about to start, Maung Gyi became quite 
frantic. There must be some motive for this. 
Why was she going out alone? Where was 
her mother? Surely she was giving her 
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clandestinely. Maung Gyimade up his mind 
to follow her. . 

Luckily, another taxi appeared at the 
, street corner, just at this moment. Maung 
‘. Gyi made a sign to the driver, who stopped 
at once. Maung Gyi jumped in by the side 
of the driver. “Follow ‘that car,” he 
whispered to him. “Go slow, when he goes 
slow,and drive fast when he drives fast. 
Never let him out of your sight.” 

A smile appeared at the corner of the 
Sikh drivers mouth. He started in pursuit 
at once. Maung Gyi sat by his side, his 
whole body tense with excitement. 

Street after street flashed past, yet they 
could not gain on the first car. They left 
the city ‘behind them and began to. run 
through the suburbs. Maung Gyi’s astonish- 
ment went on increasing. Where was 
the girl going ? Was this an_ elopement or a 
tryst? Ifit was an elopement, then Maung 
Gyi was helpless. He was alone and 
unarmed. He would have to look on, while 
another went off with the apple of his eyes. 

Suddenly the first taxi stopped with a 
grinding noise. Maung Gyi also stopped. A 
big house rose in front. Maung Gyi gazed 
at it in surprise. He knew this house. It 
belonged to a rich Gujrati. He was one of 
the biggest jewel merchants of the city. 
£ But he was quite elderiy and a married man 
to boot. He had a wife and children at 
“home; what had this Burmese girl to do 
with him? Was she going to sell herself for 
money? Could she be so low? Such a 
queenly creature who seemed to disdain 
even the sun and the moon. Was it possible 
that she was a mere courtesan? But every- 
thing was possible in this wretched world. 

The young woman. got down and went in. 
Maung Gyi, too, got down. It was no use 
keeping the taxi waiting. He knew where 
she had come. He could return by tram or 
by rickshaw. He paid off the taxi, and 
began walking about on the footpath in front 
«of the house. He tried to appear carefree 
and unconcerned, so that he might not 
attract much attention. : 

He had not to wait very long. The girl 
came out within half an hour, accompained by 
the master of the house. He was all smiles. 
The young lady, too, appeared to be quite 
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merry. Maung Gyi’s brain seemed to catch 
fire. Luckily he was unarmed, else the 
Gujrati merchant would have come to a 
bad end. 

Ma San got into her taxi and drove off. 
Maung Gyi, too, hired a rickshaw and re- 
turned home. His holiday was completely 
spoiled. He was in no mood for going out 
to see his friends. He sat at home brooding 
and concocting terrible plans of vengeance. 
His friends came and called him again and 
He kept a 
sharp eye on Lachman Das’s house, so that 
none could enter or go out unnoticed. 

In the evening, the widowed lady drove 
out in her own car. She was alone ; so the 
girl must have stayed at home. What could 
have happened to them, thought Maung Gyi. 
Hitherto they had always gone out together, 
but to day they seemed determined to avoid 
each other. Had they fallen out on any 
subject? The girl was very fast, so the 
mother might have disapproved of her 
conduct. 

Maung Gyi’s astonishment would have 
increased a hundredfold, had he known 
where the lady was going. 

Dr. Murphy was one of the biggest 
doctors of .Rangoon. He was seated in his 
library, smoking. He was turning over the 
leaves of a book, his favourite dog lay curled 
up at his feet. He was a widower and lived 
alone in the house. He had two daughters, 
but they were away in England studying. 

Suddenly his bearer came in and said that 
a Burmese lady wanted to see him on urgent 
business. Dr. Murphy got up, rather surprised. 
Why had the lady called at his house ?- She 
must be im some trouble, he thought, and 
ordered her to be shown in to the drawing 
room. ' He | himself proceeded leisurely 
towards that room. 

As he entered, the lady rose from her 
chair and began speaking rapidly in broken 
but musical English. The doctor asked her 
to sit down and himself drew a chair near her 
and sat down. He cast an approving glance 
at his fair visitor. She was very beautiful 
and appeared to be rich. She had a good 
many jewels on. ; 

But the lady seemed to be in a hurry and — 
in no mood to be looked at. She began 
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speaking again. ‘The doctor was nearly swept 
off by the torrent of her words, but managed 
to catch at a few facts somehow. The lady’s 
. husband was ill, and she wanted Dr. Murphy 
to go and see him. 

. “Whats the nature of his illness ?” asked 
the doctor. 

He had been ailing fora long time, the 
lady answered. But recently his brain too 
had been affected, which was causing great 
trouble. The lady had only one daughter and 
no male relative. It was getting more and 
more diffieult for them to manage him. 

“But have not you consulted any doctor 
at all, up to this ?” asked Dr. Murphy. 

“Yes, we have,” answered the lady. “But 
you know, some mad men are very sharp. 
Whenever he sees any outsider, he 
behaves and talks quite normally. Everyone 
thinks that I am plotting to prove him insane 
from selfish motives.” 

“Yes, there is such a type,’ said the 
doctor. “But what do you want me 
to do ?” 

“If you would kindly come to my house 
to-morrow evening,’ said the lady, “and 
examine him, you would oblige me very much. 
You are an experienced doctor, he won’t be 
able to bluff you. It is impossible for me to 
manage him, but I cannot put him inio an 
asylum, for want of a medical certificate. It 
would be better, if you take one or two men 
with you.” 

“Why ?” asked the doctor. 
violent ?” , 

“Not always,” replied the lady. “But 
sometimes he becomes positively wild and 
shouts ‘Where are my diamonds? I am 
ruined, I am ruined! He lost some precious 
stones a good many years ago. The memory 
of this loss makes him go into a frenzy. 
‘When he is in this ‘state, he is quite unmanage- 
able. He tries to kill people, he tries to run 
out into the street. I shall pay your fees, of 
course, and reward your servants, too. I hope 
you willbe kind enough to go.” 
| “Of course I shall,’ said Dr. Murphy. 

“There is no question of kindness at all. It 
is my professional duty.” 

The lady got up to go. “Very well,” she 
said, “I shall wait for you to-morrow,’ she 
said and got into her car, which drove off at 
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once. Dr. Murphy returned to his room, 
whistling a gav tune. | 
Next evening Maung Gyi had just 


returned from office when a taxi drove up to 
the door of Lachman Das’s house. Maung 
Gyi hurried out on the balcony to 
sce who the caller was. But he nearly 
collapsed with surprise when he found the 
Gujrati diamond merchant getting ont of 
the car, What. could it mean? Was Ma 
San’s mother, too, in the plot ? Was she, too, 
such a vile creature, that she could agree to 
sell her daughter to that old man for money ? 
After this, it would be impossible to have 
faith in any human being. Hestood where 
he was, at a loss what to do. His heart 
burned with rage. 5: 

As soon as the merchant got to the 
second floor, the Burmese maid came out and 
ushered him very politely into the drawing 


room. He sat there alone for a few minutes. 


He began to look around him. Yes, it looked 
like a rich woman’s dwelling all right. But 
where was the fair mistress of the house ? 
He had come here personally in order to meet 
her once again, else he could easily have sent 
one of his salesmen. At this juncture, Ma San 
came in and put him at case, witha bewitching 
smile. “Did you have to wait long?’ she 
asked. Then, “Have you brought-the stones 2” 

The merchant took out a leather case out 
of the pocket of his long coat. He pushed 
it towards the young lady, saying, “Here are 
some. Ifyou don’t like them, I shall bring 
others to-morrow, for you to chose from. Jt 
would have been best, if you could have gone 
to my shop once. You could -have chosen 
from a large stock then. It is impossible to 
carry about too many pieces.” 

“If it had been a question of my choice 
alonc,” said Ma San, “certainly I would not 
have given you so much trouble. But I cannot 
buy anything, unless my mother approves of 
it, too. Unfortunately, she is too ill to get 
up from her bed. So I was obliged to trouble 
rou.” 

The merchant smiled amiably and hastened 
to reply, “Oh, it is no trouble atall. This is 
our work. It was very kind of you to send 
for me.” 

“T shall take these things to mother and 
let her choose,’ said Ma San. “She is in 
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there. Thats her bedroom. Shall I send a 
cup of tea for you ?” 

The Gujrati was an orthodox Hindu. 
He had done much for the sake of a pretty 
face, but could not stoop to drinking tea at 
the hands of a Burmese woman. He would 
be outcast. “No, no,” he cried out 
hastily, “I am not accustomed to drinking tea.” 

Ma San smiled bewitchingly and, taking 
up the case of jewels, left the room. The 
merchant Dharamdas sat turning over the 
leaves of a magazine. He heard the sound of 
heavy footsteps, ascending. He could not see 
the stairs from where he was sitting. The 
maidservant hastened through the drawing- 
room to admit the newcomer. “It is the 
doctor,’ she informed Dharamdas in passing. 
“You will have to wait a bit, please.” 

Dharamdas knew he had to and he was 
not feeling very cheerful about it. He went 
on turning over the leaves of the magazine. 
Ma San must be busy with the doctor, still 
she need not- have neglected him so complete- 
ly. He had left many important appoint- 
ments to come here. 


_ Dr. Murphy had come punctually. Ma San 
ran out to receive him just as he got up to 
the landing. “Please come this side,” she 
said. “My mother is in here. She is very 
unwell today. We hada terrible night with 


` father and could not sleep a wink.” 


The doctor liked Ma San very much. She 


~ was even more beautiful than the mother and 


~best to help you,’ he said. 


well educated too. She spoke English perfectly. 
He followed her to the bedroom of her 
mother. The room was small but well 
furnished. 

The lady of the house sat up to welcome 
him.. “It is very kind of you to come,” she 
said. i 

“He was very violent last night. It 
would be impossible for us to manage, if he 
continues like this.” | 

The doctor felt his anger rising against 
the unfortunate mad man. “I shall ‘try my 
“T don’t think 
it would be difficult to have him admitted 
into the Mental Home. Where is he ? 

“He isin the drawing-room. Please go 
and’ see. It would be better for you to be 
alone, since he becomes too excited at the 
sight of us.” 
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“I hope you have brought your men with 
you,” said the lady of the house. “If he 
becomes violent, it would be impossible to 
manage him alone.” i 

“Send someone down to my car,’ said 
the doctor, “and call up the two men I have 
brought with me. They are hospital assist- 
ants and well accustomed to this sort of 
work. If I find him very violent, I shall 
take him straight to the hospital.” 

“That would be .the best thing to do,” 
said Ma San and her mother together. The 
maidservant was sent down to call up the 
men. 


Dharamdas had been getting terribly 
bored and angry all this while. He was 
about to call for someone when the doctor 
strode straight into the room. “How are you 
today ?” he asked the merchant. 

“T am all right,” said the merchant, rather 
surprised. “Whom do you want ?” 

“T have come to see you,” said the doctor. 
“I hear you have been very unwell last 
night.” or 

“Who are you?” asked Dharamdas. 
“From whom did you hear about me ? I think 
you are mistaking me for somebody else. I 
am only a visitor.” 

The doctor smiled. “Yes, I know,’ he 
said. “How do you sleep ? Is your digestion 
all right ?”” | 

Dharamdas got fed up. “But I tell you, 
you are wasting your time. I am not il. 
Ask the lady of the house or her daughter 
and you will understand your mistake.” 

“They have gone out,” said the docter, 
why don’t you answer me ?” 

Dharamdas jumped up in great excite- 
ment. “What do you mean? Gone out? 
Then what has happened to my diamonds ? 
I had nearly a lakh worth of diamonds with 


` me. which I gave to them to see.” 


The doctor got up and tried to pacity 
him. “Calm yourself, don’t get so excited,” 
he said. “Your diamonds are all right. 
You have lost nothing.” 

Dharamdas shook off the doctor’s band 
and shouted out, “You ask me to be calm, 
when Iam utterly ruined? Ihave fallen 
into the hands of robbers. J am done for. 
Oh, what shall Ido? Police, police !” 

As he attempted to run out of the room, 
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the doctor gave a peculiar whistle. 
stalwart men in uniform appeared in the room 
. and caught hold of Dharmadas. 

“Take him down to my car,” 
doctor. 

For a few minutes there was pandemo- 
uium in the room. The Gujrati fought like 
a wild animal, but he was soon overpowered 
and gagged by the two men, who dragged him 
down to the car. The neighbours looked on 
a bit amazed. But Dr. Murphy was a well- 
known man, so no one tried to interfere. His 
car sped off almost at once, with the unlucky 
diamond merchant. 

The reader might like 
Maung Gyi had been doing all this time. His 
anger had turned into astonishment on seeing 
Dr. Murphy entering the house, soon after 
the arrival of the diamond merchant. What 
was happening in that house of mystery ? 
Why had such a big doctor called? Was 
anyone seriously ill? Could it be Ma San? 
There was no way cf knowing. Even the 
rascally Madrasi had disappeared a few days 
ago. 

° His astonishment turned to positive be- 
wilderment on seeing Ma San, her mother 
and the Burmese maid coming out into the 


ordered the 


lane together. It was exactly like a cinema’ 


show. What had happened. Why were they 


looking so excited ? Maung Gyi ran down . 


into the lane to see things better. 

But just as he reached the footpath the 
motor car belonging to the ladies appeared 
and the women got into it. The car dis- 
appeared from view in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

There was no time to lose. Maung Gyi 
looked all around him. He saw a cycle, 
belonging to one of his neighbours, standing 
near by. He sprang on it without thinking 
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and began to chase the car. It had got 
quite a good start by that time. 

_ His old mother passed a night of anxiety 
alone. Maung Gyi did not return. As soon 
as day dawned, the old woman went from 
door to door in search of her son. But 
Maung Gyi could not be found. The old 
woman wept and prayed the whole day. 

In the evening, as she was about to set 
out for the police station, her lost -child 
came back. But in what a state! His dress 
was torn and blood-stained and his head was 


bandaged. ; 

His mother ran up to bim. “What is the 
matter?” she asked. “Where have you 
been all night ?” 

“What’s the use of telling you?” said 


Maung Gyi, with a sigh.’ “Tt is past and done 
with. Oh, what a devil !” 

“Who, my son?” asked the old woman 
again. | 

“That one, of the second floor,’ answered 
her son, “But don’t “tell anyone. It is 
enough that I have escaped with my life. 
But I would not like people to joke 


- about it.” - 


Two days later a sensational story appear- 
edin the papers. There were bold glaring 
headlines. “Strange Robbery, Female Bandits 
at Work !” 

It was the story of poor Dharamdas. He, 
had been kept confined in the lunatic asylum _ 
for a‘couple of days. He had obtained J 
release after a good deal of difficulty. He 


“had shown his cards and papers and called 


many witnesses ‘to prove his sanity. But he 
was overwhelmed by his loss. He had been 
swindled out of a bag of -diamonds, worth 
more- than a lakh. | 

Maung Gyihad given up the cinema for 
good. 


BENGAL, THE LAND OF RIVERS 
By SAILENDRA NATH BANERJEE 


ENGAL is well déscribed as ‘the land of 
rivers’. A glance at the map of the 
province will convince one of the 

truth of this remark. Rivers running from 
north to south, from north-east to south- 
west and from north-west to south-east, 
mark the general features of the land ; 
whatever space is left intervening 1s 
crossed by a stream flowing east to west and 
oven west to east; .so that, as. was observed 
about a century ago, there was hardly any 
spot in Bengal which had not the advantage 
of a navigable river within twenty miles of it. 

Bounded by the great Himalayan moun- 
tains on the north, smaller mountains on the 
cast and partly also on the west, and the 
fathomless sea on the south, this wide tract of 
country (covering an area of over 100,000 sq. 
miles)* has enjoyed the reputation of the 
richest province of India—rich on account of 
its agricultural prosperity, due not so much 
to its heavy rainfall as to its facility of irriga- 
tion with‘ river-water laden with silt, The 


drainage of the mountains, hills and-uplands, . 


both far and near, containing loosened rocky 
soil and decayed organic matter, is carried 
down the great rivers which being swollen 
with the monsoon rains spill over the banks 
and in the course of overflowing deposit the 
‘vich alluvium over the entire area thus covered 
by the waters. 
irrigation, peculiar to Bengal, is automatic in 
action, and persists to render its manifold 
blessings over the land so long as the destruc- 


tive hand of man does not interfere with the .. 


spontancous activities of Nature. 

The deposit of riverine silt is the very 
genesis of the growth or formation of Bengal, 
i. e, the advance of the delta to the sea, or of 
the rise of the land from the bed of the sea 
itself. Geologists say that Bengal has gra- 





* Of this, a portion has gone into Assam and 
another into Behar: the area of the present Presi- 
dency of Bengal being only 78,700 sq. miles, with a 
populatien of over 50,000,000 souls. 


This system of overflow - 


dually grown out of the deposit of sand and 
silt carried by the torrential rivers from 
upper regions and thrown down at their 
estuary mouths, the blockade of which 
led to the formation of © deltas that 
advanced with the advancing streams more 
and more towards the sea. This process 
of delta-building went on through ages, 


forming a distinct geological period ; 
nor can it be said that the process 
has stopped even now. The rivers have 


in many cases changed their courses ; and 
there have been consolidation and fusion of 
deltas. The principal agency in the forma- 
tion of the deltaic region is the mighty river 
Ganges, with onc arm making a short route to 
the sea and with the other extended to the 
east to mingle with the Brahmaputra before 
reaching the deep. Within the two arms is 
enclosed a wide triangular tract which, 
together with the surrounding lands also 
within the sway of the river, or its tributaries, 
is called at present the great Gangetic Delta. 
Bengal thus presents not a meaningless net- 
work of rivers : it is the very outcome of the 
rivers, being formed, shaped and maintained 
by them. Bengal is more properly, as the 
derivation (Bung or Beng—tract of inunda- 
tion*) implies, the gift of rivers. Such being 
the origin of the province, one is reasonably 
led to think that in the proper conservancy or 
good regime of the rivers, lies also its destiny. 
_ The intimate connection of rivers with 
the well-being of a country ean never be 
questioned. Wide tracts of land are deserts, 
for want of flowing rivers; aud vast areas 
are now wilderness and desolation on account 
of the recess or drying up of rivers which 
formerly enlivened the soil. The presence of 


* This derivation, adopted by Hamilton, on the 
authority of Abul Fazl’s Atn-2-Akbart seems to be 
more ptobable than that suggested by Rennel, vir, 
that the province is named after an old city Bengaila, 
said to bein existence during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, near the eastern mouth of the 
Ganges which carried away the site altogether later on. 
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a flowing strcam at once makes its surroun- 
dings instinct with life. Witness the case 
of Rajmahal, of Gaur, of Satgaon, of Jessore- 
Khulna : all were capital towns or trading 
centres of Bengal, but are now desolate 
because of separation from the rivers to 
which they owed their opulence . and 
importance. On the other hand, other 
places have grown, chiefly because they have 
been blessed by living rivers. 

Facility of navigation and transport plays 
an important part in the growth of trade and 
industry of a riverside town. But the advan- 
tages of navigation can as well be gained 
from an artificial canal. A river, especially 
a mountainous stream, has special functions 
of its own ; and this is more so in a deltaic 
region like Bengal. 
and breadth, the province is a flat alluvial 
plain with well-ascertained levels and slope 
marked by the running streams themselves. 


The mountain freshets swell the rivers and. 


spill over the banks; the ‘floods’ as they 
are called, run over the adjacent low-lying 
lands, enriching them with the deposit of 
silt and washing away all the filth and poison 
that accumulated on the surface. The hungry 
soil gets its manure food, the thirsty sub-soil 
gets its drink supply, and all the surface of 
dirty land and water gets the hygienic wash 
so necessary for the public 
the country. The muddy red or golden 
brown water of the freshets has special virtues 
in rejuvenating all that is beneficial and in 
destroying all that is harmful to man. It is 
the free gift of Mother Nature to preserve 
the*higher orders of her creation. Biologi- 
cally speaking, the earth also has life: its 
crust grows and decays. It requires there- 
fore an occasional wash, just as we do, to 
keep in health less for itself than for its 
inhabitants. Should we not then withhold 
our hand from all acts which deprive the 
soil of its natural sanitary bath 2 

The simple yet scientific lesson of cleaning 
or purifying a place with fresh water is as 
much true in the sphere of general public 
health of a country as it is true in the limited 
sphere of domestic hygiene. Perhaps, it is 
much more true in the first case: for here, 
- as in Bengal, the rivers not only bathe but 
also anoint the land surface, healing its 


, inundation over the adjoining lands. 


All through its length | 


health of 
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sore spots by giving it a “top-dressing.” 
Moreover the washing is effected by bountiful 
Nature with her unlimited resources of water. 
Mountainous rivers in high flood are aided 
by the heavy monsoon rains: the result is 
spilling of the rivers and gentle floweng 
The 
purest water mingles with the richest fertili- 


zers and powerful disinfectants which, being 
“held in suspension for some time, are gradual- 
‘ly thrown down as sediment, ultimately to 
: promote the surface covered with the inunda- 


tion. The rain ceases, the flood subsides, 


‘and. luxuriant verdure holds its sway over 


the fields up to the horizon. Manifold are 
the benefits of this riverine spill- and flood, 
when the water is allowed to follow the 
gentle natural slope of the country surface, 
unimpeded by artificial obstructions which 
have made their appearance in the wake of 
modern civilization. The muddy - water 
deposits its silt, thereby fertilizing the soil 
and making up its annual deficit or loss ; 
reservoirs are filled with fresh water carrying 
with it fries of fish, which voracionsly feed 
upon the larvae of mosquitos and other 
insect pests; subsoil moisture is increased, 
whereby plenty of water is made available 
for the dry season ; weeds: are destroyed to 
the advantage of useful plants ; and channels 
afford sufficient water for navigation by 
boats, thereby securing easy and cheap 


waterways for communication and transport. 


The flood (never more than four inches deep 
on the avarage) naturally passes over low 
lands, without detriment to human habitation 
or to livestock: uplands mark the sites 
of villages composed of mud huts, parks and 
pastures. Such is the picture of Bengal in the 
eighteenth century—rural Bengal, rich in 
liealth, wealth and prosperity, and coveted by 
kings far and near. | 

The old order, however, changed yielding 
place to new. Our close association-with 
urban Europeans soon taught us to regard 
‘rural Bengal’ as a reproach to civilization. 
We at once constructed pucca houses and 
high metalled roads, closing down the small. 
inlets which spread over the country like a 
network to distribute the flood water all 
around. But the age of roadways again soon 
gave place to the new era of railways, which 
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necessitated high embankments running heed- 
lessly over and across land and water, and 
dealing waterways to starvation or death 
under the cold shade of narrow culverts and 
small bridges. Protection of these vested 
interests of cities, roads and railways from 
the ‘Drevasratrxa’ influence of floods was 
further secured by confining torrential rivers 
and their spills within chains of watertight 
embankments. :Thus were the inundations, 
to which Bengal owed its essence and name, 
sought to be prevented for ever. A glaring 
instance of the art of man warring against the 
design of nature ! ! 

Inevitable retribution has not been Jate in 
coming. Steamer trade routes are fast silting 
up, necessitating constant expensive dredging ; 
navigation at ease is rendered impossible 
owing to the moribund state of the rivers ; 
sanitary drainage cannot be effected through 
channels with glutted bed and blockaded 
mouths ; agriculture is suffering for the 
drying up of irrigating streams; land is 
deteriorating for want of silt-laden freshets ; 
old reservoirs are stagnating to. putrefaction ; 
and lastly, here and there is felt the dearth 
of water for domestic and even drinking 
purposes. 

The battle-cry of ‘no water’ has given 
place to the plaintive tone of ‘more water’. 
To the old slogan of ‘railways’ has been added 
that of ‘waterways’. Canals are being 
designed along the sites of 


and improvements of ‘head-waters’ are 
being sought after to prevent further 
deterioration of navigable streams. Forced 


artificial embanking of riyers is being looked 
onas of doubtful efficacy, and straight-cut 
canals have proved inefficient substitutes for 
rivers flowing tortuously even in the sphere 
of drainage of the land. 

Yet, with the knowledge and experience 
gained both at home and abroad, a fight is 
being persisted in on sectarian lines of 
thought : „improvement of rivers being an 
admitted necessity, the question is raised 


whether agriculture or navigation or 
sanitation should be the chief concern. A 
liberal and scientific attitude would 
at once suggest the fusion of the 
several interests into a comprehensive 


whole, based on the life-history of Bengal. 


‘dead rivers’ - 
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The rivers are to the province what the 
arteries are to the animal body. The system 
of circulation is one and united, though it 
conduces to a variety of activities in the 
different parts of the body. Revive your 
rivers, unloosen their fetters and make them 
free, and you will at once have your necessi- 
ties in all the departments of economic life 
fully satisfied. Remove the bondage of the 
river, at its head and throughout its course 
up to the mouth, and you will have all that 
you desire of it. Do not expect the river to 


cater to your imaginary needs or serve your. 


arbitrary will. You must follow and watch 
its course, and regulate your institutions 
accordingly. | | 
The spill action of a river is the natural 
way of easing itself: if you check it you 
will have to face the angry flood. Lowlands 
subject to inundation are meant for cultivation, 
uplands for residence: adherence to this 
formula will secure the greatest advantage 
from the rivers and save a lot of misery. ‘Try 
to help the river, if you can, in its unimpeded 
onward course: do not strangle it or its 
distributaries. Do not think the river is 
blind: it has eyes to seek its own course, 
following the general level of the 
country, which is again regulated and 
remodelled by the river itself by deposit 
of its sand and silt. Herein lies the chief 
natural function of the deltaic rivers of 
Bengal. Forgetfulness of this cardinal truth 
has landed us in manifold difficulties and 
miseries, specially in the departments of 
agriculture and health. It is time that we 
should recount our mistakes, for heedlessness 
of Nature’s forces and functions may yet 
lead us to more ambitious, and so more 
ruinous, projects. We havé to work on the 
principle of reviving the rivers with all their 


ramifications ; for to benefit a river is ulti- 


mately to benefit ourselves. Any money 
spent for this purpose ensures a greater 
return. 

Let us not think for a moment that any 
river is ‘dead’. The fact is that we have 
deadened many, either by neglect or by 
active devices. Some rivers have met with 
blockade at the sources, some in their courses, 
others at their mouths, and not a few through- 
out. The result is stagnation, silting up or 
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drying up. Narrowing the courses of rivers, 
brooks and creeks by the construction of 
comparatively narrow culverts or short bridges 
over them is a common experience, though 
the evil effects of this practice dre but 
imperfectly realized even now. Encroach- 
ments and embankments on or near the 
banks are admitted evils, but the remedies 
are not vigorously sought after. The cry 
for reclamation and drying up of lands, at 
the cost of the beneficial expanse of water, has 
not yet subsided,- although the necessity of 
more water for all economic and sanitary 
measures is gradually increasing. We seek 
to extricate ourselves from this anomalous 
position with costly projects based on the 
theory that ‘rivers have died a natural death, 
and cut canals must now take their places.’ 
Only a moment’s reflection is needed to show 
the hollowness of this theory: for, are not 
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the rivers being fed as of yore by the same 


mountains which brought forth the rivers ? 

In this case a common-sense view of 
the matter seems to be preferable to the 
so-called = scientific assumptions, and 
the biological history of deltaic Bengal gives 
the key to a solution of the whole problem. 
“India is,” in the words of Mr. F, A. Sachse, 
“a country in which the health and economic 
prosperity of everyone of its inhabitants 
depends first and foremost on its river 
system. It is a country, moreover, where 
many of the rivers are worshipped as gods.” 
Tf this is true of India, specially is it true 
of Bengal. _ Without controversy, therefore, 
let us find our goal in the resuscitation of 
the rivers, and rejuvenate our country 
following up the rivers’ courses as devotees, 
with the conchshell in our mouth, as Bhagirath 
did of old. 


LONDON AND CALCUTTA VOTERS COMPARED 
By SAURINDRA MOHAN DATTA 


Nae? population of the administrative County 
of London was 4,484,523 according to the 

census of 1921. The totals of parliament- 
ary voters and the County Council voters in 
1930 were some 2,922,440 and 2,108,309. The in- 
teresting fact is that the number of parliament- 
ary voters is greater than the number of County 
Council voters. The respective percentages of 
attendance at the contested elections of the 
‘parliamentary voter and the council ' voter are 
given below : 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS 


May Oct. Dee. Nov. Dee. Average 

1929 1924 1923 1922 1918 — 

65°8 710 600 603 45°5 60°5 
County Councu; VOTERS 

March 

1981 1928 1925- 1922 1919 —— 

27°8 35°6 30°6 36°8 16°6 29°5 


The attendance at the council elections is 
generally very much lower than at the Parlia- 
mentary elections. os 

The population of Caleutta under the Corpora- 
tion of Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea was 1,077,264 
according to the census of 1921. The total of 
. Bengal Council voters is 32,619 non-Muhammadans 
plus 4,446 Muhammadans—37,065; while the 
number of non-Muhammadan corporation voters 
is 55,342, and the number of Muhammadan 
corporation voters is 8,889, in all 64,231. 

he percentages of -attendance of Calcutta 
Bengal Council voters atthe last four elections 
are shown below: l 


, 1920 1923 1926 1929 Average 
Non-Muhammadan 316 498 407 39 31°5 
Muhammadan . 108 455 365 402 342 

32°9 

The attendance at the last Corporation general 
election of 1930. the figures for which are readily 
available, is shown below :- ; Average - 

Non-Muhammadans — 56°6 ae 

Muhammadans 734 G45 

The percentages of attendance in the Corpora- 
tion general election under the leadership of the late 
Mr. C. R. Das in 1924 and in 1927 were very 
high and over 60. It would have been better 
if accurate figures could be given. ° 

In Calcutta the number of Bengal Council 
voters is nearly half that of the Corporation 
voters; but the attendance of the former is 
generally less. g 

Why this difference between London and 
Calcutta voters? In London the sanitary 
arrangements and other advantages are so great 
and so nicely managed that the people do not 
care to vote. In Calcutta, as itis insanitary 
the people take great interest. In mofussil 
municipalities which are generally very insanitary 
the voters’ attendance is 70 or 80 per cent. On 
the other hand, the powers of M. L. G,’s 
are so small that people do not care to come 
in great nuifibers to vote for them. Even under 
Mr. C. R. Das, the attendance was less than 
half. The powers of a member of the Parliament 
are very great—so the people take great interest 
in choosing good men. 
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DISCUSSION IN THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ON THE BENGAL Ceminar Law - . 
AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY BILL) 


HE Honourable Sir James Crerar (Home Member): 
Sir, I move that the Bill to supplement the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, 

as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideration. -> - 

I am sure, Sir, that the House will not expect from 
me at this stage any long discourse and will readily 
excuse both me and itself from such a superfluous 
task. The Bill has already been considered at some 
length for several days. It is a very short Bill 
and a very simple Bill, the principles of which can 
hardly be distinguished from its detailed provisions. 
The House referred the Bill to a Select Committee 
and thereby approved of its principles by a unani- 
mous vote and it is therefore unnecessary for me 
to say anything further at this stage. In so far 
as matters subsidiary -or relative to the Bill arise, 
I shall deal with them in due course when the detail- 
ed consideration of the Bill is taken up. In the 
meantime, I merely ask the House, since [ am in 
the happy position of being able to present the 
House once more with a Bill precisely in the form 
in which it was introduced, to join with me in 
giving effect to the recommendation of the Select 
Committee, that it should be passed as introduced. 


` Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi 
Divisions: Non-Muhammadan Rural): I rise to 


oppose the consideration of this Bill. I made it 
clear from the very beginning that I was opposed 
to the principle of this Bill. When this Bill was 
referred to the Select Committee, I knew some 
Mémbers, particularly I remember my leader Sir 
Abdur Rahim, made it clear that they were sending 
it to the Select Committee on the clear understanding 
that they would be free to oppose it if it was not 
sufficiently improved in the Select Committee. I 
find that the Bill has not been changed ‘in the 
least, so I think JI shall have their support in 
opposing this Bill altogether. In moving his motion 
for referring the Bill to Select Committee, Sir James 
Crerar said, “It is a very short measure containing 
practically only one effective operative clause.” 
Today he says that it is a very short and simple 
measure. *Really if you look at it from the outside, 
it is a Bill of three or four clauses, but by passing 
this Bill I can assure the. House, that they will. be 
digging the graves of the political detenus. I speak 
from my personal experience when I say that detenus 
when they return from jail after several years, 
become ‘practically physical wrecks. I have been 
asked by several men holding important and respon- 
sible positions whether these people are slowly 
poisoned in jail. Otherwise why does it happen that 
when they come out of jail after years they are all 


ruined physically ? Though I do not believe that 
there is any case for deliberate poisoning, I must 
agree that the effect is all the same and it is equally 
ruinous. Not one or two, not a few stray cases, 
but almost all of them who go to jail even if they 
had iron constitutions, come back completely wrecked. 
It may be difficult for some Honourable Members to 
realize why, when they get some food and some 
little comforts in the language of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. French, they should come back with 
shattered health. Sir, for that purpose of appreciating. 
their condition you must put yourself in the position 
of these detenus. I tried to emphasize this point 
more than once that the Bengal Criminal Supple- 
mentary Act is not a penal law, that it is merely 
preventive ; but if you search the whole criminal 
law in India, out of the 511 sections, there are very 
few sections which provide punishment for more 
than three or four years; while. under this very 
simple measure of my friend, Sir James Crerar, they 
keep men in jail not month after month but year after 
year under restraint—they are sent to jail for an 
indefinite, an unending period, and it is this inde- 
finiteness itself which tells so very heavily upon a 
person’s constitution. It may appear very light, 
but it is not at all so if you have the painful 
experience. You may say that even if I am asked 
to stay in this House for say 24 hours, what would 
be the difficulty provided I am provided with food ? 
As a matter of fact many people do not go out of 
their office rooms for hours together, but you must 
appreciate, Sir, the psychological effect that once 
you tell a man that he cannot go out of a particular 
building for say five hours, that will be putting a 
great strain on’ his nerves. He might have no 
personal inclination to go out of the room for another 
12 or 14 or even 24 hours, but once you tell him 
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that he cannot go otit that very thing will have the. 


most evil effect upon his nerves, and that is the 
reason why the highest medical authorities agree 
that if you keep a man for two or three years in 
jail, he will certainly be deranged to a certain extent. 


So, before we decide upon. this measure, we must ` 


realize what the real strain is on the physique of 
these people, who, mind you, are not found guilty 
by any court of law ; Government themselves admit 
that it is not a penal measure but is merely preven- 
tive.; nevertheless, Sir, (Government make these 
people suffer far more in actuality than most of 
the” real criminals for whom the penal laws of the 
Jand provide. As regards the solitarmess of the jail 
itself, I know that even for the ‘worst criminal, 
when a sentence is passed, there is provision in the 


-jaìÌl codes whereby such a person does not suffer 
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the whole period of solitary confinement at one 
stretch but by periods of two or three months at 
the most at a time, in a solitary cell, after which 
there is an interval, but what actually happens in 
the case of detenus—and believe me, it is not at all 
an imaginary tale I am reciting—is that many of 
the detenus have to pass not only months but years 
in solitary cells! In their case even the jail codes 
do not provide anything because, technically speaking, 
they are not prisoners but detenus and should be 
treated merely as under-trial prisoners at the worst. 
Sir, I would like to emphasize this point because 
I personally felt, after the lapse ofa year or so, 
the monotony and dullness of the same room, 
the same environment, the same scenery, the same 
two or three people serving and this monotony tells 
` so heavily on individuals that it is very difficult to 
make you realize the painfulness of the situation 
ee you also have some experience of that solitary 
ife. . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum 
Champaran : Non-Muhammadan Rural): You are 
giving your own experience ? 

Mr. S. ©. Mitra : Yes, my own experience ; and 
I wish that you should not be misguided by the 
Mover of this motion when he says, “Oh, this is 
a very simple measure, it is nothing but transference 
from one peco to another place; the detenus are 
amply and comfortably Pone for.” I tell you 
l know that the Honourable gentleman himself does 
not feel it because he himself has not had any 
opportunity to appreciate a fraction of the difficulties 
and sufferings of these people. Then I shall now 
tell you something about the difficulties of jail life, 
particularly when people are transferred to other 
provinces. Now the jailors in other provinces do 
not know the status of these transferred detenus. 
These detenus are generally sent under military 
guards with special officers; so when they go to 
a new place, the first impression of the jailor is 
that they must be treated like capital sentence 
prisoners. I said it once and I repeat it again and 
my experience has been confirmed by my friend, Mr. 
- Phookun—who I am sorry is not here now—when 
he was put into a cell, after seven days he was 
feeling he was going out of his wits, because the 
strain of being couped up ina cell was so much. 
And Sir, I will tell you, a cell means only a small 
room with a small window, 6 feet high, and generally 
walled by corrugated iron! You will now realize 
their’ position. (Shame, shame.) Now when these 
prisoners are sent out of their provinces, the jailors 
in the other provinces, not knowing their status, 
always treat them in the degrading fashion of capital 
‘sentence prisoners for the first few months. Now 
Government machinery will take months before even 
the so-called rules are supplied to the jailors in other 
provinces. In this connection I would like to state 
further that there are some jail rules which are 
very humiliating and insulting indeed. One of 
those rules is the “Sarkar, Salaam”, —which means 
that when any jail official enters into the jail, all 
the prisoners must stand up in a line and salute 
him. You are asked “to go with other base criminals, 
and do the sglaam in their company, standing 
upright along with them. You cannot stand anywhere 
and everywhere and say “good-bye, Sir” but you 
must humbly salute him in the company of other 
criminals. Now thatis one of the insulting things 
which some of the jailors in other provinces, who 
do not understand the status of political detenus, 
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system called the “latrine parade.” (Laughter.) 
I must tell you something about that, because you 
must feel for yourself what the- real position is. 
Now these people have never been tried in any 
court of law, they have never been found guilty by 
any court, and even the executive Government 
themselves admit that they have not sufficient evidence 
to secure conviction against these people. Now 
everyone has to submit to this “latrine parade.” 
Imagine, Sir, cultured, educated people, some of them 
graduates, many of them well-stationed in life, all 
these cultured people being compelled to submit to 
the “latrine parade” by the jailor in a new jail. He 
will expect these people to stand, Sir, in a parade 
with the criminals to ease themselves in front of 
all other people! -And you can understand how 
it is possible for cultured people to submit to all 
these humiliations. (Shame, shame.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: There is no privacy 
provided for them ? 

Mr. §. ©. Mitra: None. I understand the real 
purpose of the Honourable the Home Member is 
to get this Bill passed in order to stop the interviews. 
He has not said so plainly, but I can read between 
the lines to find out what is his real intention. I 
shall dilate upon that point later. One of the reasons 
explained why prisoners should be transferred to 
distant places is that some person, while interviewing 
his son, was found to have carried some letters. 
The main purpose of this Bil is to shut out these 
detenus: from all connection with the outside world. 
Sir, when these prisoners are transferred to distant 
jails, it becomes impossible for the poorer people 
to go to that place and interview their relations. In 
Burma, I understand, there were about 17 or 18 
detenus in the years 1926 to 1928, and during this 
period only Subhash Chandra Bose was interviewed 
by his brother. I think the Honourable the Home 
Member himself has said that the purpose of this 
Bill is to transfer all political detenus to a jail_ in 
Ajmer. The name of the place is Deoli. It is an 
old dilapidated fort on the boundary line, between 
Ajmer and Udaipur, and it is more than SO miles 
from Ajmer city. J have obtained this information 
from Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda and am speaking 
subject to correction by the Home Member. It 
appen tbat there is an old dilapidated fort at this 
place and money amounting to two or three lakhs 
was sanctioned by this House a year or two ègo 
under the hecne civil works without any Member 
having any idea that it was for building a jail there. 
Such is the jugglery in our detailed estimates in 
the Budget under the various heads. There is a 
railway line from Ajmere city for a distance of about 
14 miles to a place called WNasirabad and thereafter 
one must ride on a camel or go by bullock cart 
for the rest of the 60 miles. That is the grand 
provision that the Honourable the Home Member 
is making for the detenus before his final kick to 
this unfortunate country. If his intention is to 
prevent people from interviewing these defenus, let 
him say so plainly. If this is the end he has in 
view, it ean be achieved even in Bengal. Why should 
he ruin the health of these detenus by transferring 
them from Bengal to Ajmer, because they are not 
accustomed to the heat of such a place in the 
summer ? Sir, let me point out to the Honourable 
the Home Member that these interviews are sometimes 
necessary even in the interests of Government. 

I would like to impress on the Members on this 
side how it is that these detenus go on hunger strike, 


happens is this, 
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After remaining for some time in the jail—here, 
again, I speak from personal experience--there is 
such a strain on the nerves that even a quiet, calm 
and reasonable man becomes toa certain extent 
unreasonable, If they are allowed to have interviews 
with their relations or guardians, it helps them a 
great deal to rehabilitate themselves to their normal 
condition. I have also consulted medical officers on 
this point and their verdict is also the same. Now 
the Home Member proposes that these detenus 
should be put In a jail at Deoli, which is more than 
80 miles from Ajmer, and more than 60 miles from 
the Railway station. The suggestion of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury that 
some provision should be made for granting’ travelling 
allowance to the relations of these detenus when 
they go to see them has also been ruled out in, the 


- Select Committee. 


The Honourable the Home Member cited. a case 


of letters being sent out by detenus in a clandestine 


way and therefore I must also give my 
views about the sending of letters from the jail by 
these detenus. I personally think that this is one of 
those cases which had been referred to by Mr. 8. C. 
Sen. Can Government explain why the father has 
not been prosecuted in a court of Jaw for clandestine- 
ly passing letters which he is prohibited to do? In 
all such cases you will find that no cases are 
instituted in any court of law. That is the respect 
which they have for their own courts of law. What 
that in order to carry on the 


` administration of the country, the Government do 





many things which they cannot plainly and publicly 
profess. There are agent provocateurs, who are sent 
to tempt young men in various jails. There they 
exert their influence on these detenus, and sometimes 
get them entangled by procuring so-called confessions. 
Sometimes these spies write letters purporting to have 
been written by some detenus, otherwise political detenus 
are not likely to be so foolish as to incriminate themselves 


by such letters. These . letters are then placed before . 


the so-called two Judges -who sit on these facts in 
judgement. At first it-was decided that the cases of 
detenus should be placed before two High Court 
Judges, but the High Court refused to have any 
connection in this matter, because they considered it 
insulting to pass judgments merely on Untested 
evidence. Now the Government select two Judges 
belonging to the Listed service or from the Civilians. 
Now, I tell you these agent provocateurs are sent 
to the jails in order to secure some letters which are 
used as evidence against the poor detenus. The 
Honourable the Home Member has said,. “We have 
information that specific instructions were issued from 
places of detention to murder a particular Superin- 
tendent of Police, to murder the President of a 
tribunal, to murder a high official, to concentrate on 
the murder of Europeans, ete.” I cannot for a moment 
believe it, for the simple reason that nobody would 
like to create evidence against himself, These are 
all the atts of their own spies. Even if, for the 
sake of argument, I accept that there was one boy 
who tried to pass some letters, should that be the 
eround to put all the detenus under the ban and 


thus make interviews impossible for all detenus for _ 


all times? The Honourable the Home Member seems 
to be of the opinion that if a man is found stealing, 
the simple way is to cut off his hands so that in 
future he may not steal anything. Or if there are 
burglaries, an Ordinance should be passed that no- 
body should go out of his house after sun-set. By 
some such simple means he can provide very easily 
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for the Government of this: country, and they are 
poe in that way. But I would appeal to the 

ouse that they must -see that such drastic powers 
are not given to the Government because there was 
a single case of a letter sent from the jail. 

If they are sent to a hot climate these detenus 
will suffer. As regards censorship, there has been 
an eleborate system of censoring letters. . Tf a letter 
is written by a detenu to any of his relations, first 
it goes to the police officer and then to the jailor. 
I can give you examples from my personal know- 
ledge. Recently my nephew wrote a letter to me. 
He was first prosecuted in a court a law, and when 
he was acquitted he was immediately put under the 
Criminal Law Amendment “Act. The major portion 
of this letter is deleted. I can give this - letter to 
the Honourable Members of this House to see it for 
themselves. (The letter was shown to Members in 
the House). Four or five lines of this letter are left 
out and I understand that the letter that I wrote 
to him has been withheld from him. The censors 
will never tell a detenu whether any letter addressed 
to him has been withheld or any portion of the 
letter has been censored or obliterated. My nephew 
is a graduate and even if he is considered politically 
a dangerous fellow, he knows that his letter goes 
to a Member of the Assembly who is outside and 
yet his letter is censored. In this particular case 
my apprehensions are that the portion of the letter 
containing a reference to a case before the Magistrate 
has been censored. When he was under trial before 
the Magistrate my nephew narrated how he was 
tortured while in police custody and I wrote a letter 
to the police officials to have an enquiry made about 
the allegation and I think he must have written 
something about this in his letter which bas been 
censored. Now, if I ask for an interview, that will 
be denied to me. But even if I am allowed an 
interview the police official will be present there, and 
my nephew will not be allowed to narrate the story 
of the police torture and the insults that were 
heaped on him while under police custody. As long 
as he will be under detention he will- get no opportu- 


nity of saying anything against police officials. That 


is why the censorship has been introduced and is so 
strictly enforced. As regards interviews, they are 
always held in the presence of one or more police 
officials. There is barbed wire, and there is a distance 
of some feet which separates the interviewer from 
the detenu. who is interviewed. Several detenus have 
refused these interviews because of the insulting 
conditions attaching to these interviews. They do 
not like their relations to be put under humiliation 
because the relations have to go from the police to 
the jailor’ first to secure permission and then at an 
appointed time you go and stop there for hours. 
Then the police officer comes and he gives an order 
as to where the relative can stand. The relative has 
to shout and if the relations are ladies it is easily 
imaginable. whether they can shout from such a 
distance. 


As regards transfer of detenus, that is a crucial, 


point in this Bill and before I submit my own views 
on the point I should like to repeat from the 
speeches of some of the Honourable Members in 
this House itself. My Honourable friend Mr, 
e who is not present today, in his speech 
said : 

“You ought to have provisions whereby there 
should be a strict obligation cast upon the Govern- 
ment. These people shoullnot be at the sweet will 
and pleasure of any Insnector-General of Police or 
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Superintendent of Jail who tells them that while 
in Coimbatore they must behave as Coimbatoreans 
do. Ido not know how they behave—but that is 
what a Superintendent of Jail might be inclined to 
say if he has not got a legislative restriction that 
he should treat them as they would have been treated 
if they had continued to be in Bengal. It is for 
‘your convenience, for the sake of the facilities which 
you want, that they are transferred out of that 
atmosphere and placed elsewhere and there ought to 
be a provision that in the matter of dieting, in the 
matter of clothing and in the matter of those amenities 
which are essential for the ordinary comforts of life, 
they should have those amenities which they were 
accustomed to have in Bengal.” 


_. The main argument of the Honourable Home 
Member is that these detenus are inveterate’ or 
‘dangerous terrorists, but really that is begging the 
whole question. First prove that they are inveterate 
terrorists and then put them under any restrictions 
you please. Because Government call them inveterate 
terrorists, sothey must be indefinitely put under 
restraint is not a reasonable proposition. The Honour- 
able Home Member justifies his argument on an 
assumption which he has to prove, that is that they 
ave inveterate criminals. Jf they are inveterate 
criminals why not prove it in a court of law? 

As regards this so-called examination of the case 
by two judges, I have forgotten to explain it in detail. 
What happened in my own case was this ; perhaps 
the Honourable Home Member will rise up and say 
that these detenus are charged under certain heads 
and they explain their case and it goes before two 
judges. It is a misnomer to say that there is any 
real charge or any examination of the case by the two 
judges. No definite charges are framed. The detenu 
is merely informed, “You, are an associate of so and 
so, you are an enemy of British Government.” In 
such vague terms are the charges framed against the 
detenu. I am speaking from my own personal 
experience. They will say “You have smuggled arms 
from 1926 to 1928.” No definite period will be given 
so that the detenu may be given a chance to refute 
these allegations. I do not claim for the detenu that 
any lawyer should be appointed to defend him, I did 
not want my case to be defended by any lawyers but 
I merely wanted to be present before the Judge to 
explain anything that was considered suspicious by 
the police, but this humble demand was not granted. 

do not even now know what were the specific 
allegations. Ifa detenu asks to be allowed to cite 
any witnesses, that is not allowed, and even if he 
asks to be permitted to appear before the Judges to 
corroborate his statement and to try and convince the 
Judges of his innocence, or even to know what are 
the definite charges against him, even these facilities 
are not allowed to the detenn. If the Government 
are not able to disclose the names of witnesses against 
the detenu, at least they can give the facts that go 
avainst a particular man. But nothing is permitted. 
Honourable Members might be under the impression 
that the cases against the detenus go before two 
judges who are of the status of High Court. Judges 
and that there would be some sort of trial, though no 
lawyers were present. To disabuse their minds of this 
impression, ` I will submit in detail that this so-called 


examination by High Court Judges is a mere mockery, . 


and as the High Court of Calcutta decided, it is 
insulting to ask any of the Judges to pass a judgment 
on untested evidence. | 

As regards diet I explained in detail that the food 
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take in the diferent provinces. These detenus will 
now be transferred to Ajmer. It is well known that 
fish is one of the principal elements of diet in Bengal. 
I asked my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Sarda 
about Ajmer, and he said that there is no chance of 
getting fish anywhere near Ajmer. As regards the 
method of cooking I read several letters. Here is a 
letter which I asked the other day my Honourable 
friend Mr. B. Das to read. That was ~written by a 
lady about her very sickly brother who has been 
transferred to Cannanore Jail in Madras. His name 
is Ramesh Chandra Acharya. He was in jail, she 
writes, with some intervals for more than ten years. 
It is not unknown to this House that, what happens 
is that once a man is under ‘suspicion he is always a 
suspect. After four or five years, they let. him out for 
a few months. Then when there is a political case 
and the police, whose efficiency is well known, cannot 
find out the culprit, necessarily all these fellows who 
are near about must be put under restraint because. 
in the case of detenus no evidence will be necessary. 
As a matter of fact, I will tell you how these laws’ 
are applied. One of the most recent cases was that 
of the editor of the Benu who was released only the 

other day after full two years’ imprisonment in jail. . 
As soon as this young man was coming out of the . 

jail, he was arrested under the Bengal Criminal Law ~“ 
Amendment Act. The law says that any man “Who. 
has acted, is acting or is about to act’ in a certain 
manner may be arrested by any police officer and 
comes under the purview of this Act. Now take this ~ 
particular case. This man was undergoing rigorous 
Imprisonment in a British jail for 24 months for. 
writing a seditious article. Before he comes out, how 
has he “acted, is acting or is about to act” in that 
particular manner ? And yet he has been put in jail 
again under this Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Mr. K. ©.. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): There is such a thing as thought- 
reading. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra : Then one condition is that no 
proof is necessary and fora court of law to give 
more than two years a sessions trial is necessary. 
But under the Criminal Law Amendment Act Govern- 
ment can put a man under restraint for any indefinite 
period. I am not exaggerating at all. There are 
many detenus who have been now in jail for more 
than three years, and after another two years if we 
are here, we will hear that they are continuing in jail : 
for any number of years. If there is a trial tnd gy 
conviction, there is some period fixed, but here there 
is no time limit. He may pass his whole life in jail, 
and sometimes they come out for a few months and 
are put in jail again. So when this House considers 
the case of these detenus they should not forget all 
these facts. They should not think, as Sir James 
Crerar thinks, sitting there quietly, that it is a very 
simple measure and the easiest way to govern India is 
by ordinances and by certification. This lady writes 
to me that her brother is suffering from paralysis, he 
cannot move without the help of the two sticks and 
he requires a special sick diet: Now prisoners there 
in that jail can speak only Malayalam and Kanarese, 
and he cannot make them understand how to prepare 
his food. That is his difficulty and so he was written 
a piteous letter to his sister and she has sent that 
letter to move on his behalf. They think we have 
*some power though they will be disillusioned when 
they know that we are as helpless as the relations of 
these poor detenus are. 

Then, Sir, about the princely allowance of which my 
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the other day, I shall read an extract from the 
Taberty because I am speaking of a man who is well 
known to this House. 


“In the C. P. Legislative Council there was a 
volley of questions regarding Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose. The Home Member admitted that Srijut 
Bose’s movements were confined to a small yard 
even during the daytime and that he-was not. 
permitted even to have morning and evening walks 
outside the yard.” 

It may be known to this House that “yard” 
means a very small place which includes the cottage 
and some open space. i 

“Re. L per diem has been sanctioned as diet 
allowance for him. The question of revising the 
allowance, the Home Member said, was under the 
consideration of the Government. While three 
Governments, the Government of India, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and the Government-of the Central 
Provinces are exchanging notes over this one rupee a 
day, Mr. Bose is living on the meagre allowance of 
Re. 1 a day. Surely this is not how a State 
prisoner should be treated.” - 


Now, they say this was under Regulation IIT, and 
the Honourable the Home Mamber is just contempla- 
ting to transfer him as soon as the Criminal Law 
Amendment Supplementary Act is passed. Under 
Regulation TIT of 1818 a man is to be treated in jail 
according to his status in life. Fortunately or unfor- 
.tunately Mr. Bose was a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. He was the Chief Executive Officer of 
the Caleutta Corporation and he was Mayor of 
Calcutta and you can easily understand his status in 
-life He was brought up in luxury and comfort. 
-Now the idea of the Home Member here is that such 
aman is to be paid one rupee a day. If you tell 
these Honourable gentlemen who belong to the exalted 
Indian Civil Service to which Mr. Bose himself 
belonged, that in these hard days one pie of their Lee 
concessions is to be cut, there will be a moral 
indignation on the part of the whole Civil-Service and 
even such a sweet man as Sir George Schuster will 
say that it is not possible to think of cutting the Lee 
concessions for the Civil Service. But here when they 
treat: Indians, they are by their own law bound to 
treat them according to their status, and this gentle- 
man is getting one rupee a day. He was with me in 
detention in Burma jail and there they used to give 
him eRs. 200 a month. But every little order must 
pass through all the little parts .of this machinery of 
the bureaucratic Government. It will -take months 
before some thing is settled and during that time the 
man’s health may be totally ruined by living on one 
rupee a day. Thus do they look after the comforts 
of these people! As regards Mr. J. M. Sen-Gupta 
we know he was suffering from heart disease an 
high blood pressure for along time and he was 
advised not to go to any hill station, but soon after 
his arrest he was removed to Darjeeling and then, 
after much correspondence while his health was 
breaking, he was brought down to Jalpaiguri. I tell 
you these things to impress upon this House that it 
is not such a simple and short measure as my 
Flonourable friend thinks it to be. 

Then on the last occasion I asked a question as to 
why Government make unnecessary laws. They are 
dealing with these men and they send this measures 
for cireulation to get the opinion of the public but 
they do not wait for this legislation ; they go their 
own way and get these persons detained under Regu- 
lation ITI of 1818. When-Government have a Regu- 


They thought that some rules—which 
were circulated to these 
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lation in their old stock to deal with these people 
why do they forge a new law every time ? 1 hope 
the Honourable the Home Member in his reply will 
meet this point. As the Honourable the Home Member 
has got much regard for my friend, Mr. Biswas, I 
hope he will at least accept his advice. Speaking of 
Mr. Biswas, Sir James Crerar said.: 


“Mr. Biswas,. who gave to the House what 
I thing was a very fair, candid and lucid account 
of the issues as they present themselves to many.” 


Mr. Biswas had said in his speech : 


“The question is this, whether ‘or not we should 
require some assurance, either to be embodied in 
the Bill itself or in rules to be framed under the 
Bill, to ensure that where such detenus are removed 
from Bengal to another province, certain things 
should be done to reproduce as far as possible 
the conditions of detention in Bengal—conditions 
as regards food, health, comfort and so on. As my 
Honourable friend Sir Abdur Rahim, has said, we 
hope that when the Bill goes before the Select 
Committee, that Committee would try to insert 
some clause in the Bill which would make it 
obligatory on the Local Government to provide 
for these things, in other words, to minimize dis- 
comfort and risk to health as far as practicable. 
I say, as far as practicable, because so far as the 
climatic conditions go, nobody can control that. 

~ But subject to that, I say it should be possible to 
reproduce the conditions of detention in Bengal in 
the provinces to which these men may be removed.” 


But in the Select Committee where there were 
fortunately or unfortunately, such eminent members 
as Sir Hari Sing Gour and Diwan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda, people with big titles—there they have not 
a anything. I think they do not have the 
necessary experience ; they misguided there. 
understand 
S wee be made and 
therefore they thought those rules must be applied 
and there would be no difficulty. In the Bill itself 
they say that rules must be made by each Local 
Government where these Neue are transferred. But 
how are these rules applied? Every letter from these 
people is censored ; interviews must be in the presence 
of police officers, who without any reason whatever 
can curtail interviews at any. moment. But our good 
friends thought perhaps that every word that the 
Government say must be correct, just as some 
illiterate people think that everything printed must 
be true. So they accepted that there are some rules; 
but to see if these rules are strictly followed, have 
they provided anything in the Bill itself? That is | 
the difficulty, I know, and very wisely my friend, 
Mr. Ranga Iyer refused to go to the Select Com- 
mittee, because he knew that he could not agree to 
the transfer. of detenus to other provinces which - 
would involve much difficulties and sufferings; and 
that there is no provision in the rules by which you 
ean protect these detenus, because Government claim 
that all their letters and all their communications 
and all their interviews must be subjected to strict 
censorship. Further there is no provision In the ` 
Bill to see that the rules will be properly enforced. 
Even as regards the Ordinances, we experience almost 
every day that when Government wish to tyrannize 
over people in spite of the rules in the statute, nothing 
can prevent them. I know what happened in Chitta- - 
gong, which is in my constituency. I know further 
that there was an honourable JFnglishman, the Com- 
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missioner, Mr. Nelson who was asked to report about 
the Chittagong riots. He could not swallow all the 
dictations of the higher authorities: he made a report 
and I challenge them to contradict me. He said in 
his report that there was deliberate action by some 
police and unfortunately by some non-official Euro- 
peans who burnt houses and destroyed property. This 
is his finding in the report that the riots were created 
for reprisal. Our friends in the Bengal Council tried 
their best to get the Government to publish this 
Report or the substance of it. A journalist friend 
of mine came the other day from Bengal and he 
told me that in Nelson’s Report, if anybody gets a 
chance to see it, he will find that he was fully 
- convinced after inquiry that it is the same old Irish 
policy of Black and Tans that, was being pursued 
and the same method is going gradually to be 
introduced in all parts of the country. 
In my last speech on this subject I made it clear 


that. you must try to put an end to the main cause, . 


the root cause and try to eradicate it. It is no use 
trying to use these palliatives of Supplementary Bills, 
they will not cure the disease. My Honourable 
friend Mr. French madea speech the other day, and 
in that speech he contradicted the commission of 
atrocities that I ' referred to at Midnapore that give 
subsequently the cause for reprisal. He said my 
statement was incorrect because he happened to be 
there after a month and found no trace of it. I am 
placing evidence before you now that he was incorrect 
or at least he had not sufficiently tried to investigate 
the truth. There was an unofficial report’ by a com- 
mittee and the President of that Committee was Mr. 
J. N. Basu, a very respectable man whom even the 
Government in their wisdom selected as one worthy 
to be sent to the Round Table Conference even after 
he had made that report. He was challenged in the 
Bengal Council. Mr. Prentice, who holds the same 
position there as the Honourable Sir James Crerar 
holds here, asked: 
“May I ask if Mr. Basu is prepared to take 
responsibility for this statement ?” : 
Babu Jatindranath Basu said, “Yes.” 
Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu said : 


“I submit that the report of that Committee, short 
extracts from which were read out by Mr. Neogy in 
the Indian ai ea ee Assembly, and which with your 
permission I shall read to this House, shows the way 
in which the police have been behaving in that part 
of the country, which is certainly not......” 
when he was interrupted. Now, Mr. French says : 

“I know Midnapore district well. It is not a 
primitive or backward district ; it is an educated and 
up-to-date place, and they know as well how to bring 
suit against Government as in any part of India. 
They might have objected to going to criminal courts, 
but the civil courts are open. When I wasa Joint 
Magistrate in Midnapur, I received a number of 
notices of civil suits and when I was there last year 
I got notices of civil suits also. If anything had 
happened if would have been brought at once into the 
civil court for heavy damages.” 

May I ask the Honourable Member what was the 
‘objection on the part of the Government themselves, 
when this Report was published, to bring a case 
against these gentlemen, to prove that their reports 
were false? As a matter of fact, the people in Midna- 
pore district are satyagrahis ; they do not go to court. 
Mr. French may not know it, but I know it. I am 
a Congressman still today ; and a Congressman will 


™ 


not go to a civil or criminal court and ask for justice. ` 
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That is the reason why they did not do it. But what 
was the reason on the part of the Government not to 
vindicate their conduct when it was openly challenged 
in the House and the Report is a published docu- 
ment ? Now, I shall proceed to give some facts for 
Mr. French’s satisfaction. Later on, the same Mr. 
J. N. Basu in the Bengal Council said : 

“In the villages I visited in the district of Midna- 
pore there wére some cases of the breach of the 
salt law, that is to say, there were cases of manu- 
facture of contraband salt. But the way the 
authorities dealt with the situation was that there 
was a police cordon drawn round the whole 
village, and whether the inhabitants were offenders 
or not, every home was entered into, the inmates 
seized and beaten and the houschold property 
destroyed. I am sure that even in the- centre of 
Africa, which is backward, we do not find a situa- 
tion similar to what has been happening in 

` Bengal—in British India—for the last few months, 
and upon which we cannot but look with disgust 
and shame. Sir, why should Government be afraid 
of coming out into the open, and why should they 
not appoint an independent committee and let people 
produce evidence before it to see whether persons 
`- who have been injured and whose rights have been 
trampled upon have been really offenders against 
the law ?” ~ ; 

“I personally examined several hundred sucha. 

persons and found that out of those persons about, 


15 were really offenders and the rest were ordinary . 


peaceful citizens who had nothing-to do with the 
breaches of the law. If there is an independent 
Committee there will ba 
men to come forward and give evidence.” 


But, Sir, his ery was a cry in the wilderness as it 
often happens in this House also. There was no 
Committee of any sort, in spite of his challenge to 
publish the Report, a copy of which must be availa- 
ble in the Government departments. No steps were 
taken to refute what he said, and here the 
Honourable Member may stand up and say that he 
made an inquiry and found that the facts stated 
were not accurate. But I shall give more details to 
convince him and to show what actually happened. 
I am now reading from a book called “India” 
published in England : 

“The complaints against the Police and Excise 
officials can be classed under the following heads : 


(a) Assaults: The evidence of the persons 
examined by the visiting members of the Com- 
mittee showed that there was assault by the 
hands or by kicks and also by canes or (lathis. 
In two eases the beating was so severe 
that the person beaten had fainted. The assault 
was unprovoked. The persons assaulted consisted 
of villagers mostly, who were in their homes at 
the time of assault or passesrs-by in public places 
or spectators near places where salt was being 
manufactured. There were also among the witnesses 
a few satyagraias or volunteers or “who were 


villagers who desired to offer Civil Disobedience by ` 


the manufacture of salt. In none of these cases it 

was found that any provocation had been offered to 

` the police or any violence had been shown or 

directed to. the*Police or the officials. The scars of 

* the wounds in some cases were so well-marked and 

large as to show that the beating had been very 
severe. 


The Committees found some cases where womens 
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had been beaten with canes and they bore marks 
of assault on their bodies. 

At Kcholakhali seven women were examined, all 
of whom complained of severe assault by canes, 
fists and kicks. Their clothes had, in some cases, 
been torn off their bodies. 

At Subarnadighi the girl in an advanced stage 
of, pregnancy was found to be breathing wit 
difficulty, tears trickling down from her eyes, and 
she bore marks of molestation on her person. It is 
surprising that a case like this should have 
happened with a. Magistrate accompanying the 
police party. The girl was not physically capable 
of creating such troubles as might lead to her 
being assaulted. She had also no time to concoct 
a story, as the members arrived at her house soon 
after the police left her house. 

In some cases the assault was directed not only 
physically to hurt the person assaulted but to 


humiliate him in the eyes of others. Some men . 


were made to hold their ears and to stand up and 

sit down several times. Some men were also made 

to rub their nose on the ground. 

(6) Damage or destruction or 
property. The Police and Excise officers have the 
right to make house scarches under certain specific 
circumstances. From what We visiting members 
saw with their own eyes, they found that in the 
cases in which the police and other officials had 
entered the houses of the villagers there was no 
circumstance which could lead to a house search. 

If the entry into the houses was meant for the 
purposes of search, it was strange that such entry 
was not peaceful and was followed not by a 
lawful search, but by the destruction of property 
and beating of the inmates. There appeared to be 
no justification for such violence and interference 
with elementary personal rights. 

The Committee do not see any justification for 
the breaking of the pots and pans, the destruction 
of domestic stores and foodstuffs, the smashing of 
vegetables and the scattering about of grain at the 
houses of the villagers. They fail to see how the 

~ smashing of conch bangles, the making of which is 

a local industry, or the pulling down of thatch 

from the roof of huts could have been of any use.” 

This is all from the Report. I would not have 
cared to read extensively from this book if my friend 
Mr. French had not provoked me to give him some 
facts, If. he wants the names of the witnesses who 
gave evidence, they are all published in’ the book ; 
it is now public property ; he can buy .a copy of 
this book and satisfy himself. I am referring to all 
these things only incidentally. 

Sir, I was recently reading the book supplied by 
Government where they have given a list of dacoities 
and murders that were committed ; till the earlier 
part of 1930, the cases that were reported are 
only of dacoities, and not a single European was 
touched. But later on in the year I find a number 
of cases where attempts were made or even assassina- 
tions were committed on Europeans, and if you 
enquire for “the real cause you will find that it was 
the inhuman and brutal manner in which the Satya- 
grahis were treated that gave rise to revolution 


. mentality amongst the younger generation. I wi 


finish my speech by reading a small portion from the 
statement of the girl Sko was only the other day 
punished by the High Court. From that statement 
Honourable Members will see how the young minds 
are working. Try to remove the causes that create 


that sort of mentality in the younger generation, 


removal of | 
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approach the disease from that standpoint, and not 
by passing this “short and simple Bill.” Sir, I shall 
now read from the statement of Miss Bina Das....++ 

Mr. Œ. C. Biswas (Calcutta: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): It is a statement which was not allowed to 
be published in the Calcutta Press. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan): 
It was not allowed to be published except in thé 
Statesman. oo, 

Mr. K. ©. Neogy: Censorship varies in Bengal 
aceording to whether the paper is Indian or Anglo- 
Indian. me 

Mr. S. ©. Mitra : She says this: 

“T am emotional in my temperament. 
of humiliation to my country, nay, any suffering 
even to an animal would cause the severest pain to 
me which would almost make me mad till it found 
expression in some work of relief, All the ordin- 
ances, all measures to put down the noble 
aspiration for freedom in my countrymen came as 
a challenge to our national manhood and indigni- 
ties hurled at it. This hardened even the feminine 
nature like mine into one of heroic mould. 

I studied in the Diocesan College for my B. A. 
degree examination and passed my B. A., with 

' Honours in English, and my father sent me to 
that college for an additional course of study tor 
the B. examination in order to give me an 
opportunity to see the best side of British character. 

_I gratefully acknowledge that I have immensely 
profited by my study under the sisters of my 
college. But at the same time, with the compara- 
tive knowledge of things, I felt and felt with deep 
anguish that the Christ-spirit was not much in 
evidence in the administration of a Christian. 

Government. j 


The series of ordinances savouring of martial - 


law, to my mind, showed nothing but a spirit of 
vindictiveness and were only measures bo crush 
down all aspirations for freedom. The outrages: 
erpetrated in the name of the Government at 
Midnapore, Hijli and Chittagong, which is my 
own district, although 1 have, neyer seen it, the 
_ refusal to publish the official inquiry reports were 
things I could never drive away from my mind. 
The outrage on Amba Dasi of Contai and 
Niharbala of Chittagong literally upset my whole 
being. I was a private tutor to the wife of a 
detenu. Every day I saw with my oS eyes the 
sufferings of the poor wife leading the life of widow- 
hood in the lifetime of her husband, the almost 
demented mother, and the father every day sinking 


into the grave, without their having the faintest, 
0 


~ notion the nature of the supposed guilt. F 
attended the court to see the ;trial of my own 
sister Kalyani Das. Her punishment to serve a 

term of rigorous imprisonment for attending a 

meeting, which could not be held, and for being: 

member of an unlawful society, without any 
evidence to show that she was a member _ thereof 
except a leaflet which I learnt was published and 
circulated without her knowledge, was to my mind 
unjust. She isa graduate with Honours and 


Every act. 


— 


lived in all the comforts of the life of a well-to-do’ 


respectable family, still for some days of her life 
in prison she was subjected to the ignominy of 
jail-dress and jail diet of an ordinary criminal and 
had even to pass sleepless nights and amongst 
such criminals. I saw all this with my own eyes 
and also saw the bitter tears welling out of my dear 
_ parents. I thought such must be the sufferings of 
many families- and many men and women to be 
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counted by thousands. Al these and many others 

worked on .my- feelings and worked them into a 

frenzy. The pain became unbearable and I felt I 

would go mad if I could not find relief in death. 

I only sought the way to death by offering myself 

at the feet of my country and thus to make an 

end of all my sufferings and invite the attention 
of all by my death to the situation created by the 

measure of Government which can unsex even a 

frail woman like myself brought up in all the best 

traditions of Indian womanhood.” 

There are other portions, but I have read only the 
relevant portion, I have not read the whole thing, 
which , is not necessary for my purpose. This proves 
another allegation why such harmless statements even 
are proscribed, and it clearly shows how the minds of 
these young impressionable youths are working. She 
came in contact as a tutor with the wife of a detenu, 
and she was seeing from day to day what was 
happening in the country, and that is how she 
has imbibed this spirit. I should like to impress 
upon the Government that these measures will not help; 
they must go to the root cause. With these words I 
oppose this motion for consideration. 

Mr. B. Sitaramaraju. (Ganjam cum Vizagapatam: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Į sympathize with the 
Honourable Member who has just now resumed his 
seat. If there is any person in this House who can 
tell us about the conditions under which detenus have 
to suffer, it is he. He has given those conditions 
under which the detenus are made to suffer, and the 
sympathy of this House is due to them. 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has told 
us that this Bilis a short and simple Bill. It is 
a short Bill ; it is a simple Bul; but he has not told 
us that this is a drastic Bill. It is that also. It is 
short, but it also makes short work of those liberties 
of the people, for which his ancestors fought and bled 
and which an Englishman to-day considers the 
proudest, privilege which he has earned dearly for 
himself and his fellow subjects. The last speaker 
remarked that the titled gentlemen in the Select 
Committee were misled. I was one of the members 
of the Select Committee, but because I was not a 
titled person perhaps I was not misled. I appended 
a note of dissent to that report, and the Committee’s 
recommendations are not mine in so far as they differ 
from my views. i 

Sir, the Bill, as has been mentioned, is a short Bill. 
Tt provides, firstly, for the transfer of detenus from 
the province of Bengal to any other province, secondly, 
it seeks to remove the power given under section 491 
of the Code of Crimimal Procedure. So far as clause 
2 is’ concerned, we agreed to the principle of transfer 
on the last occasion when the motion for reference to 
a Select Committee was moved. that it should go to 
that Select Committee. The House had practically 
agreed to that position taking into consideration the 
fact that the public opinion that was gathered was 
divided and therefore the Select Committee should 
take the whole thing into consideration and come to 
a decision as to giving effect to the principle of transfer 
without hardship. We in the Select Committee found 
it difieult to incorporate in clause 2 such conditions 
as would satisfy. at least us, as to the manner in 
which the detenus are to be treated.. I was surprised 
when the Honourable the Home Member made his 
introductory speech to-day, that he made no siatement 
as to the conditions under which or the comforts with 
whieh these detenus would be assured to be treated. 
Perhaps, when my Honourable friend > the Leader of 
the Nationalist Party speaks on this motion, he will 
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enlighten us as to what we did expect’ from the 
Government with regard to this, at this stage. Sir, 
my concern was not so much in regard to clause 2? as 
to clause 4; my objection was to the retention of 
clause 4. In my note of dissent I have stated that 
clause 4 would cut at the root of the fundamental 
rights of a citizen, and it is a disgrace to any Govern- 
ment which claims to be a civilized Government that 
it should -allow such a clause to find a place in the 
Statute-book, When I said that, it was not a verv 
original remark that I made. I told the Select 
Committee that it was not my own view but it is the 
view of every eminent lawyer. Ithought thatif I were to 
refer to the remarks of a gentleman who holds 
the highest place in the legal profession in 
Madras, who is as much a Government official as 
anybody else, being the Advocate-General of that 
Province—I thought I could be able to influence the 
Select Committee with his remarks at any rate. I am 
referring to the remarks of Sir Aladi Krishndsami 
Alyar, the Advocate-General of Madras, who, though 
a titled person, though the Advocate-General of 
Madras, is an advocate of high reputation who has 
disapproved the provision under clause 4, in unmis- 
takable terms. He said: 

“But in principle I am opposed toa provision 
like clause 4 which affects the only effective remedy 
available to a subject of questioning the acts of the 
exccutive. If the conditions of the Statute are 
satisfied, the detention is lawful and the High 
Court will not exercise the jurisdiction under 
section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code. If, 
on the other hand, the detention is unlawful 
because the conditions of the Statute have not been 
complied with or the order has not been passed, 
say, by the proper authority, there is no reason 
why the subject should be deprived of his remedy 
under section 491 and the principle obtaining in 
every part of the British Empire, namely, that a 
‘person has aright to be protected from illegal 
imprisonment, should be departed from in this 
country. I realize that there is this thing to be 
said in favour of the retention of clause 4, that 
section 491 already contains a provision to the 
effect that the remedy under the section is not 
available to persons detained under Regulations...” 
Those were the remarks of the Advocate-General 

of Madras, with which I am in agreement. He also 
made a further remark. He said whether it is com- 
petent for this Legislature to provide a section dike 
that and do away with the powers of the High Court 
—whether the Legislature has got that power to do 
away with the inherent powers of the High Court 
was discussed. He mentioned also some rulings of 
the High Courts of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 
Whatever may be those rulings I am prepared to give 
in to the Law Member if the Honourable the Law 
Member is satisfied that we have such power. If we 
have not, then, as a Law Member of the Government 
of India, he would advise us I expect that we should 
not incorporate or provide a place for-it in the 
statute book. But, Sir, whether it is. within the 
power of this Legislature or not, there is another 
place where it will be questioned if any such clause 
finds a place in the Act. It is unnecessary for me to 
go into that question. (An Honourable Member : 
“You mean in the Heavens !’) Not so high above 
bat—in the courts which always interpret the law. 
No doubt, the Honourable the Law Member would 


‘now say that if the procedure laid downin the Bengal 


Criminal Law Amendment Act is not followed, then 
such a conduct is illegal, and if that is illegal, our 
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objection doés not stand. As the Honourable the 
Law Member is nodding his head, I assume that that 
is so. -Section 491 provides that where a person is 
illegally or improperly detained then the powers of 
the High Court would come into operation. There- 
fore it is begging the question to-say if the conditions 
laid down under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act were notcomplied with that it would be illegal and 
therefore our objection is uncalled for. I would say 
this. It is only when it is illegal that this section 
491, Criminal Procedure Code, would come in. As 
has been pointed out by the Advocate-General of 
Madras in the quotation ] read a little while ago, if 
the conditions of the Statute are satisfied, the deten- 
tion is lawful. That is to say, if the procedure as 
laid down in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act is followed, then the detention would be lawful 
and the High Court would not exercise the powers 
under section 491, but if that is not lawful even 
under the Act, then where is the remedy. Therefore 
section 491 must be there to give us that guarantee 
that in case a person is detained unlawfully, or 
improperly, there is the remedy of going to a pepe 
constituted authority to question that. I would like 
to know what the Honourable the Law Member 
would say in justification of taking section 491 away 
under this Bill. If the action of the executive is 
illegal and improper or done without sanction by 
competent authority, then only this section would 
come ir. In this connection I would like to invite 
the attention of the House to the proceedings of the 
Assembly in 1925, Then the ea-leader of the National- 
ist Party, Mr. Rangachariar, spoke as follows: _ 

“Tt is to deprive the High Court of that very 
small and not altogether effective power of examin- 
ing the case of any person who has béén arrested 
under this Act and detained without being brought 
to trial. Is it that the Bengal Government are 
afraid even that this shaded light of the High 
Court should not penetrate the dark corners of the 
action of the executive in this matter ? What is the 
fear of the executive of the High Court ? Why 
are they afraid of their own High Court in which 
you have got eminent judges. All that the High 
Court can do under section 491 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code is to call for the record or rather 
to call upon the officer .who detained the person 
without trial to show that the detention of the 
person is not illegal or improper.” 

ane again Mr, Jinnah, the then Leader of this party, 
said : 

“The Bengal Act gives the executive and the 
police the power to arrest any citizen and to 
detain him indefinitely-or for as longa time as they 
desire. Now unless they strike at the root of the 
principle of the writ of habeas corpus, which is 
incorporated in section 491 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Gode, they cannot carry on that nefarious 
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Statute to its logical conclusion, because if they 

detain a citizen under that abominable Act, there 
is section 491 and he is entitled to ask for a writ 

of habeas corpus and the result will be that the 
High Court, of which J am very proud in this: 
country, will not tolerate that for a single moment. 
It is for that reason that the Government wish to: 


use their axe at that writ of habeas corpus under 
section 491. That is their scheme, that is their 


design. They wish to pursue that scheme and: 

design, They wish to persist in that policy obsti-- 

nately and I say once more on the floor of this. 

House that you will regret it and you will create. 

more trouble than you imagine.” 

That was the opinion of a statesman. I have 
given you the opinion of an eminent lawyer from: 
Madras and we, humble Members of the back benches, 
feel that if we contribute our quota to the eutting 


away of that fundamental basic principle of the 


liberty of a citizen, I for one would consider myself 
unfit io occupy any position in publie life. 

I am invited to bring to the notice of the House 
some opinions. I wish to quote only two. One is. 


“But if and when the Executive is.misled by the 
Police reports not properly scrutinized and action 
is taken against undesirable constitutional agitators. 
who may be dubbed as terrorists, then a chance 
may reasonably be given to such a person to get 
his position cleared by permitting him to apply for 
a writ of habeas corpus from the High Court.. 


The support of the executive action by the High. , 


Court will strengthen the hands of the Executive 
and the veto of the High Court will inspire con- 
fidence in the justice of the Raj. It should not be 
forgotten that courts do inspire and restore this 
confidence which is sometimes rudely shaken by 
overzealous executive officials, who with the best of 
intentions are occasionally led astray and do not 
make proper use of powers vested in them, For- 
reasons given above, I am of opinion that section 
2 of the Bill may be enacted into law, but that. 
section 4 would be dropped out.” 

This is the opinion of a District and Sessions Judge. 


I will give the opinion of the High Court Bar 


Association, Lahore: | 
. “With regard to section 4 of the Bul, I must 
say that my Association are strongly opposed to. 
the curtailment of the powers of the High Court. 
In the opinion of my Association, this suspension 
of the powers of the High Court is a negation of 
the right of citizenship, because this suspension 
removes the only safeguard that the subject has 
against the Executive vagaries.” 
I need say nothing more to commend tbe rejection of 
the clause by the House, if it is not even amended as 
we desire. 
l To be continued 
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COMMENT & CRITICISM 





Swaini Nikhilananda on Vedanta 


I will not attempt any exhaustive examination 
of Swami Nikhilananda’s article on Vedanta 
published in the May number of The Modern 
Renew. I shall only consider a few salient 
‘points on which I join issue with him. 

1, His characterization, of the Western philo- 
‘sophical method as opposed to that of Vedanta 
seems to me to be born of misconceptions 
-either of the one or of the other or of both. It 
may be patriotic to condemn the West wholesale, 
‘but in view of the ancient metaphysics of Greece, 
‘or of the modern philosophies of Germany with 
all their ramifications in all the civilized countries 
of today, to say that “the rational philosophers 
of the West have mostly to take shelter under 

dogmatism, scepticism, romanticism or agnosti- 
eism” (as if there are no Vedantist agnostics or 
dogmatists) betrays an appalling amount of 
ignorance. In spite of his quoting Hegel and 
Edward Caird, the writer himself dogmatically 
asserts “the failure of the rational philosophers 
‘of the West to arrive at a finality regarding the 
real nature of Truth,’ with what consistency he 
knows best. 

2. His pronouncement about the finding of 
Vedanta that the world is an illusion is not 
less sweeping and erroneous, Is this not the 
dogmatic conclusion of a particular school and 
not of Vedanta as a whole? There is no reason 
whatsoever to identify Vedanta with the Illusion 
theory when there are innumerable schools with 
conclusions poles asunder from that. For Bengal, 
a country - of Nyaya so far as philosophy is 
concerned, the situation is peculiar, The Buddhist 
Bengal on which the neo-Hinduism, practically 
transformed Buddhistic idolatry, was imposed by 
the fiat of a converted prince supported by new- 


fangled legends and myths, took kindly to 
Mayarada system of philosophy, because it is 
Buddhist nihilism but for the name. Its real 


‘character was early detected very easily and 
stigmatized as disguised Buddhism (prackchanna 
Bauddhamevatat), not even altogether disguised 
according to the late Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastri. Chaitanyadeva called it 
downright atheism, though preached diplomaticalty 
(prabandha kariya tai nastika sastra kaila) Will 
Swami Nikhilananda venture to show that his view 
consists with that of the Vedanta Sutras, not to 
speak of the Upanishads, the fountain-head of the 
Vedanta philosophy? Of course, the latter 


contain certain interpolated passages, interpolated 
by those whose successors or descendants now 
quote them or interpret them in their interests. 
They were heresies, but history proves that 
heresy in time becomes orthodoxy. This point, 
however, will be settled only when like the 
Christian. and Buddhist origins the historians 
and not mere theologians undertake to investigate 


t 


the Vedantic origins also. . Soo 


3. Now as to the finding itself. I am very 
glad that the Swami insists om free inquiry in 
the ligbt of reason “supported by the actual and 
total experiences of life’—freedom of reason 
as opposed to submission to guru or scriptural 
revelation resulting from our latter-day “political 
slavery and theological thraldom,’ and to 
strengthen his position at this point he quotes 
from Hegel and Caird. He also says, “wordly 
objects are found illusory” and “worldly 
relations and experiences, when tried in the 
fire of reasoning, are, found to be wanting.” 
Now, certain pertinent questions arise which 
must be answered categorically. Is not reason 
or reasoning a worldly object and is not life 
with: all its actual and total experiences of 
the world worldly? Then how does reason 
supported by life lead us out of the world of 
illusion “to know the Truth” which is outside 
the province of illusion? Verily, the Swami is 
entangled in .the meshes woven by his own 
hand. However, when the Truth is known 
and the world vanishes, the Vedantist Svtami 
supplies a perceiver to witness the Buddhist 
void. No psychology ever proposed a perceiver 
for a void. The Buddhist is more psychological and- 
logical than our Vedantist. Without a positive 
content in the form of a percept the: perceiver is 
non est inventus. ‘The void can neither be 


perceived nor conceived, The - perceiver here 
is a figment of the imagination, an abstraction 


without any existence in the fact of life which 


the Swami ‘insists upon and for the Jack of 
which he -wrongly condemns the’ Western 


philosophy. So to pronounce the world to be 
illusory is to lay the axe at the root of existence 
altogether, Swami Nikhilananda seems to be 
unaware of the fact that his Vedanta also ends 
én nihilism lke the Buddhist philosophy with 
the demerit on his side that it is disguised 
on the one hand and has not, on the other 
hand, the Buddhist temerity and candour to 
admit it in so many. words. , 
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For any true analysis of experience ego 
and non-ego are correlative factors of one 
reality—thought. One does not exist apart 
from the -other. If one factor is taken to be 


illusory the other will in the last analysis be 


found equally illusory. The totality of experience 
of which one side is said to be illusory and 
the other real is an absurd conception, because, 
where is the tertium quid to bridge over the 
gulf between these two disparate entities ? 
Why? Maya! 

The oft-repeated rejoinder “whose illusion ?” 
has remained unanswered all the ages. The 
Vedantist, for the matter of that the student 
of Vedanta, however exalted his position. is 
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still under the influence of Illusion, Maya, and 
therefore is not entitled to pronounce on the 
illusory character of the world as one illusion 
cannot rectify another. In order to do so 
one must transcend the bounds of the illusory 
world. And one who has crossed the Rubicon 
and known the Truth cannot pass any judg- 
ment on the world as the world is non-existent 
for him—the Swami is categorical : | 

“They (the worldly objects) exist for us 
only so long as we do not know the Truth.” 
Certainly like Sensationalism, as Prof, T. H. 
Green remarked, a consistent Tllusionism must 
be speechless. 

DHIRENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGIS 





“ LOOPHOLES OF FASCISM 
By SUPRAKASH DAS-GUPTA 


ASCISM was born in the womb of 
reaction. Italian industrialists needed 
imperial extension. War gave them the 


opportunity. Mussolini, then a socialist; took a 


militarist attitude; consequently, he was 
expelled from the party on November 25, 
1914, at Milan. Immediately afterwards 
Mussolini, in right earnest, began to fan, war 
mentality through the columns of the Popolo 
d Italia. The paper was founded by himself 
with the financial backing of the French 
Government. There was the king and there 
was the minister, but they were too weak to 
prevent this war mentality. The war was in the 
interest of the industrialists—the agrarian 
interests on the other hand had no concern 
with it, =, : : 

But what was the result of the War? 
There was, on the one hand, heavy 
industry with inefficient capitalists, and un- 
„willing workers on the other; the cost of 
living was rising ; above all, “the nationalist 
aims had» not been achieved: the Adriatic 
was not an Italian lake: the major members 
of the allies were securing all the plums and 
Italy was left out.”* The result was universal 
discontent. Socialists were popular, but 
they lacked leadership. It was only owing to 

* Fascism by L. W., p. 9. E 


their nervousness that they mismanaged and 
bungled the whole situation. They could 
not handle the moments, they won in every 
sphere, for anti-war cry was predominant ; 
yet they could not hold power. There were 
too many vacillating elements ; opportunity 
came and went, and they woke too late. Thus, 
as Clara Zetkin says, “Fascism ...is not 
the revenge of the bourgeoisie in retaliation 
for proletarian aggression, but it is a punish- 
ment of the proletariat for failing to carry 
on the revolution begun’ in Russia.” There 
is no space here but it can be shown how © 
clearly the workers seized everything for them, - 

but for the lack of leadership all tumbled down. 
What happened then ? Reaction began. Accor- 
ding to Mr. Bolton King, “The disorders 
had spread panic among the richer and middle ~ 
classes,, and they hoped to profit from the 
reaction to crush socialism once and for all. 
An ill-cemented crowd—industrialists, land- 
wners, tenant farmers, Army officers, repub- 
licans and syndicalists, shopkeepers, school- 
boys, and criminals, above all the half-starved. 
educated bourgeoisie, doctors, lawyers, 
teachers—joined in a vague crusade, some 
from réa] fear of anarchy or sincere desire to. 
clean high places of the State, some from. 
revolutionary aims, hardly distinguishable 
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from those of Communism, many from mere 
excitement, still more from a bitter desire to 
punish ‘the workers and trample them to doci- 
lity. The Fascists supplied the organization, 
but the impulsion -came from reactionaries 
who hoped to smother’ Liberals ‘and Socialists 
and Christian Democrats in a common cata~ 
strophe, and make the wealthier classes and 
the Army masters of the State. It was they 
who supplied the money to finance the move- 
ment.”* Thus arose the Fascist movement. 
Fascism grew and developed incon- 
sistently and without any real motive until 
Mussolini came into power. It was terroris- 
tic at its heart and therefore it was nurtured 
on the butcheries of Socialists and workers. 
“The violent smashing of the L. M. in 1919 
and 1920 by armed Blackshirts is not dis- 
puted.”"+ From the very beginning, the 
Fascists had a murderous policy directed 
against the workers. Nor did. the policy 
change when they came into power and Musso- 
lini became Prime Minister. The record of the 
Fascist attacks on the workers is simply bar- 
barous. “The victims of these attacks were 
forced to drink castor oil, were beaten, and 
in many instances killed, on account of their 


working class sympathies.” I am not 
going into details. But Mussolini 
does not himself know what may 


‘be the fate of such passionate speaking as, 
“What you want is a bullet in your neck. We 
have the courage to see that this is done, and 
we shall do it.” This outburst was an answer 
to a Comminist but another Liberal victim 
was selected for the “Fascist bullet”; it was 
Matteoti, and Mussolini was the Premier. 
In another place he spoke, “We are not 
against Labour, but against the Socialist 
Party in so far as it remains anti-Italian.”§ 
But we wonder how it can be consistent. 
Socialist’ parties are formed not in the interest 
of the Socialists themselves but for the 
proletariat. Another allegation is that 
Socialists are “anti-Italian,’ that is anti- 
national ; the party should be “National” 
with all its abuses and must cease to bea 
Socialist party. Or what will be their fate ? 





* Fascism in Italy by Bolton King, p. 22. 
t Fascism by L. W.. p. 6. i 

& Fascism and the Problem of Labour and Capital 
by Sj. Sukumar Roy in The Modern Review, September. 
1929, p. 276. 
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They will be met with—what ? “Bullet,” 
is the only answer—“Fascist bullet,’ because- 
Mussolini does not want “vapid inter- 
nationalism.” “The Fascist movement 
proper arose in March, 1919, when Mussolini. 
formed his first Fascio Italiano di Combatti- 
mento. (Italian Service Men’s Union) in Milan.” 
The early programme was “fascinating.” “Its 
demands included proportional representation,, 
adult suffrage, the eight hour day, a legal 
minimum wage, improved scales of social, 
insurance, participation ofthe workers in the 
control of industry, expropriatory taxation,. 
abolition of the standing army, nationalization 
of munition factories, and so on”* But in a. 
later period, many of them were wholly 
modified or left out entirely. 


Next, it developed with Mussolini-Gilotti 
conflict and finally forming a peculiar alliance.. 
Peculiar in the sense, that “Mussolini meant 
Big Business ; Gillotti, Landlordism.” At last 
Mussolini had to surrender to the diplomacy 
of Gilotti. That is to say, the man who meant 
“Big Business” and despised the agrarian had 
to deprive’ himself of the power of attacking- 
agrarian supporters. Therefore, Fascism had 
inevitably to swallow some contradictions. 
only to retain its power. It must needs run 
inconsistently. “The Agrarian section remains 
even today a thorn in his side. In general, 
the so-called ‘Dissident’ Fascists represent 
the agrarian element--the terrorist section 
which even today Mussolini cannot control. 
Jt is in this division of interest thatis to be- 
seen the seed of the ultimate collapse of the- 


Fascist Government.” t 


Fascism is otherwise an intensive 
nationalism. Here is the doctrine: “The 
only real entities are nations, each indepen-- 
dent and isolated, without obligations to other 
peoples, or duties to the race. The normal 
relationship of nations is that of actual or 
potential war, for war is “an eternal law of 
the human race? Without national hatred 
there can be no virtue, said the vice-president 
of the Chamber of Deputies.”* And “National 
movements” are generally the outcomes of 
the discontented middle class .of any 
nationality and this hatred, inherent in 


Fasetsm by L.-W., p- 17. 
t Fascism by L. W., p. 19. 


§ Fascism in Italy by Bolton King, p. 40. 
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nationalism, ends in - agression, in expansion, 
‘in imperialism.’ And in such actions, justifi- 
cation remains always at hand, justification 
patent to all imperialistic nations; it is 
“overpopulation.” That is but a myth. “Italy’s 
surplus man power must emigrate,’ declares 
Mussolini.* But in practice in African 
empire there are 30,000 Italians less than the 
number of immigrants to United States in 
the year 1923-24. New York City contains 
25 or 26 times Italians than the whole Italian 
colonial empire. _Italy’s density is 329 per 
sq. mile, whereas New York City’s is 21,000 
per sq. mile ; do they starve? On the other 
hand, it is an undeniable truth that this 
aggression is, and always has been accentuated 
‘by the capitalist class. This capitalistic greed 
—not of any “National State” (I am doubt- 
ful whether there is any “National State” other 
than “Class State”) but of:interested indivi- 
‘duals,—descends in subjugating and oppressing 
the weaker nations and thus forming colonial 
countries for shameless and naked exploita- 
tion, depriving the natives of those countries 
from all sources of living as men. Japan 
wants Manchuria for the same reason ; but it 
will be injustice if we hold each Japanese 
responsible for this brutality ; most of them 
are really unconcerned, nay, sympathetic to 
the victim. Therefore, any force which is 
implied with nationalism, is liable to be 
tainted by such horrible consequences. 


Fascism wants to bring everything 
under the supreme guidance of the State. But 
the State must be controlled by somebody. 
What is that body ? Some party undoubted- 
ly. Moreover, it must control banks, tele- 
phones, post offices, etc., but in Italy, these 
are left to private enterprise. A State, 
without any control in such affairs, is no 
State at all. There is always a hint of 
the dolar in all diplomacies. Thomas 
Parker Moon says very trenchantly: “No 
government can , easily turn deaf ear to 
the grievances or the desires of banking, 


oil, and mining syndicates or of other 
well-organized investing interests which 


can bring to bear upon officialdom all the 
power of gigantic concentrations ‘of capital 


* Quoted in “Imperialism and World Polities,” by 
‘Thomas Parker Moon. pn. 540-41. 


_ two reins in one hand at a time. 
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as well as the influence of intelligence and 
sophistication in internal affairs. q@n the 
other hand, the diplomat occasionally finds the 
banker a most useful ally when it is necessary 
to"cement an alliance with loans, or to conso- ` 
lidate a sphere of influence against foreign 
concession-hunters, or to discipline a foreign 
government by withholding credits.” There- 
fore, where banking, oi], communications, ete. 
are in private control, what must the State 
inevitably do? The answer is obvious.. So, 
it is not surprising that Fascist government 
isin the grip of the industrialists and the 
bankers, and we may safely say that Fascist 
“cent-per-cent-idea” inevitably leads to “two- 
per-cent-philosophy.” | 


» 


Fascism means a _ party-supervision over 
all affairs. It is the “law of- social 
equilibrium” as they say. Apart. from all those 
questions, though not negligible, regarding 
how long this stpervision will work, whether 
its function will cease at all at. any time,— 
this supervision of “affairs” means to create . 
a parasitical condition of a certain section of 
the nation, whoever they may be. And what 
is the “management of affairs’? Riding on 
two horses—Labour and Capital, and holding 
Nation must 
feed .this managing staff. But who these 
elements are none knows; whence they 
hail, and whence they will hail, these questions 
remain unanswered. 

Fascism, tries to avoid class-struggle 
and boasts of class-collaboration. We must 
revise history, if we do not recognize 
class-struggle as the main source of human 
evolution. “History of mankind is a history 
of class-struggle”; this is the Marxist 
analysis of history-—and thus we get the 
materialistic interpretation or conception of 
history. Control of production is the main 
issue wherefrom class-antagonism is mani- 
fested. Producers and non-producers cannot 
control it at a time—one must overpower 
the other. According to Marx, “In the 
social production of his life, man 
enters into determined necessary relations 
independent of his - will, production 
relations which correspond toa certain stage 
of development in his material productive 
forces. The totality of these production 
relations forms the economie structure of 
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society, the real basis on which a juridical and 
political superstucture is raised, and to which 
certain juridical forms of consciousness 
correspond. The method of production in the 
material. life chiefly conditions the social, 
political and intellectual vital process. i is 
not the consciousness of man that determines 
his existence, but on the contrury his social 
existence that determines his consciousness” 
lItalics are mine]. Next, even according to 
Hegel, Mussolini’s philosophical Guru, the 
conception of State is this: “A real State and 
real central government only arise when the 
distinction of classes is already given, when 
riches and poverty have become very great, 
and such conditions have arisen that a great 
multitude can no longer satisfy their needs 
in the way in- which they have been accustom- 
ed. (Philosophy of History). Finally, “an 
oppressed class. is à vital condition of. any 
society founded upon class-antagonism. The 
liberation of the oppressed class necessarily 
includes, therefore, the creation of a new 
society” (Marx). But Fascists undoubtedly 
suspect this antagonism and hence the talk 
of “balance,” and formation of a “third 
party.” This is no remedy. We cannot but 
allow the evolution run in its own course or 
we must declare ourselves as the enemies of 
progress. Better, we should develop the 
contradictions inherent in the passing force. 
Because “capitalism inevitably Jeads to 
Socialism” (Lenin; quoted in Mind and 
Face of Bolshevism by René Fülöp-Miller, 
p. 234.) Capitalism is outgrown with the 
contradiction —the proletariat, within its womb. 
It has reached its final stage—imperialism, and 
it must burst asunder. And that is proletarian 
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revolution. It is the negation of negation— 
the synthesis. We cannot check it, we should 
not check it. Socialists, too, befool them- 
selves with the samé absurd contention of 
class-collaboration —the idea inevitably creeps. 
either into vacillation and consequently loses: 
all psychological moments or in ruthless: 
suppression of the two anotogonist classes, 
that is, brute force is the inevitable outcome, 
which finally breeds universal disorder and 
discontent. In this sense, socialists are no 
better than Fascists and in this sense, they 
are the worst enemics of the proletariat. 
Communists despise such vacillation and 
therefore class-collaboration. Hence, Dictator- 


. ship of the proletariat is the ery ; because 


it acts as a lever wherefrom nation’s power 
is ‘transmuted through the Soviet-belts. It 
is an insurance, rather, against the revival 
of the old regime. According to their philo- 
sophy, State shall have to cease to function 
ultimately. For what is a State? A State 
is a machine of one class to suppress another 
class. So, the proletarian State is a necessary, 
phase or transitory period to socialism, 

But Fascism does not clearly mention its. 
final aim. Because, Fascism is but an idea, 


. born in the womb of reaction with a fallacious 


logic of class-collaboration. It is utopian. 
That is why Fascism is not a terror to the 
ruling class, rather imperlialists apply this 
reactionary “ism” as an antidote to Commu- 
nism. Capitalists of all nations must needs 
choose this last rock of idealism. The reason 
is obvious. “Idealism is the last rock to 
which the sinking bourgeoisic cling, where 
they are still for a little space defigntly 
standing their ground” (Gorki). 


THE KRITA, GUPTA, SAKA AND OTHER ERAS 
By DHIRENDRANATH MUKHOPADHYAYA 


"The confused nature of the chronology of 
‘ancient Indian history makes it very difficult 
%o reconcile Indian traditions, and Buddhist and 
Jaina chronicles with the evidence of inscriptions 
and Chinese accounts. And the uncertainty of 
identifying the eras in whieli inscriptions are 
‘sometimes dated only adds to the confusion. 

In view of this unsettled state of things, 
when in 1887, Dr. Fleet fixed the epoch of the 
Gupta.era at 319-20 A. D. it Game as a great 
relief to historians as giving them something 
definite to go upon. As Vincent Smith said, 

“A great step in advance was gained by Fleet’s 
determination of the Gupta era, which had been 
the subject of much wild conjecture. His demons- 
tration that the’ year 1 of that era is A. D. 319-20, 
fixed the chronological position of a most important 
dynasty, and reduced chaos to order.” 

And further, 


“Most of the difficulties which continued to 


‘embarrass the chronology of the Gupta period, - 


even after the announcement of Fleet's discovery 

in 1887, have been removed by M. Sylvain Lévis 

publication of the synchronism of Samudragupta 

with King Meghararna of Ceylon c. A. D. 352-79.” 

But despite this enthusiastic view, it must 
‘be confessed that the reconstruction of ancient 
Indian chronology on Fleets basis has gone 
definitely against Indian traditions, Chinese 
accounts and .inseriptional evidence. In fact, 
Fleet’s hypothesis creates more difficulties than 
it solves. Some very notable instances are 
shortly mentioned below : 

(1) Hiuen Tsang’s (A. D. 629-648} express 
statement that Mihirakula and therefore Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya and Yasodharman flourished 
several centuries before his time has got to be 
rejected. - 

(2) “I-Tsing (A. D. 671-695) mentions .a 
event King Sri Gupta who built a temple near 
Mrigasikhayana for some Chinese pilgrims whose 
piety he had remarked. This temple, the ruins 
of which were stil known m [I-Tsing’s time as 
the “Temple of China’ was endowed by the 
king with twenty-four ‘large villages; the founda- 
tion of the temple took place about five hundred 
years before the writer’s time, 7. e, about 170 
A. D. This statement cannot be reconciled on 
Fleet’s hypothesis of the Gupta era, for according 
to him, no Gupta King, lord of Pataliputra, 
existed about this time. 

(3) The Bhitari inscription of Skandagupta 
mentions the defeat of the powerful descendanss 
of Pushyamitra. But Pushyamitra lived in the 
Ond century B. C. and Dr. Fleets epoch would 
make his descendants very powerful all ona 


* Kala but 
it is still 


sudden some six centuries later; which, to say 
the least, is most improbable. | 

(4) Hala, the Andhra King who is placed 
about A. D. 50 by modern historians mentions 
Vikramaditya in his Gatha Saptasati. But 
Vikramaditya is identified by modern historians 
with Chandragupta IT whom they place, after 
Fleet, at about A. D. 380. Here also Fléet’s epoch 
breaks down. a 

(5) The beautiful terracotta medallion found 
by Marshall at Bhita near Allahabad depicts 
a scene exclusive to the ‘Abhijnana-Sakuntalam’ 
of Kalidasa. Vogel and others state that the 
medallion must belong to the Sunga periòd 
(ist century -B. C.) But according to Fleet 
Kalidasa has to be placed in the fourth century 
A. D. as a court-poet of Chandragupta I], . 
Vikramaditya, who is placed on Fleet’s hypothesis 
in A. D. 380. This later dating of Kalidasa is - 
contrary to Indian tradition. 

(6) Kalidasa’s Jyotirvidabharana is dated 
it Kali year 3068, B. C. 34, which tallies with 
the tradition that he was the court-poet of 
Vikramaditya of 58 B. C. l 

These difficulties bave led me to examine the 
whole question of ancient Indian chronology 
afresh, and I proceed to give a short resume of 
my investigation on this matter. | 

Varahamihira mentions -in his Brihat Samha 
that King Yudhisthira was ruling the earth 2,556 
years before the Sakakala. This Sakakala will 
be found to refer to the Sakya or Buddha Kala 
of 546 B. C. Therefore, the time of Yudhisthira 
was 2556+546 or 3102 B. ©; exactly tallying 
with the universal Indian tradition of the 
commencement ofthe Kali Yuga. The Buddha 
era no longer exists in India as a Saka (Sakya) 
in Cambodia and the Extreme Orient. 
in use as the Buddha Saka Kala es 
pointed out by Finot in the Bulletin L Ecole 
Erancaise Œ Extreme Orient (vol. XVUO—1917). 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the 
Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II is dated in 
Saka year 556 (A. D. 634) and Kali Yuga year 
3735 (A. D. 634) from which it is clear that the - 


_date of the Bharata war (‘araerfea:’,) is 


identical ‘with the Kali era (aat aa’ ), 
Ind, Antiquary, Vol. VIIL p. 242). 

It is necessary in. this connection to ascertain 
the true dates in the life and history of Gautama 
Buddha. l l 

We know from Bigandet’s Life of Gautama 
Buddha and from other Buddhist sources that 
Gautama was. born on the full moon day of- 
Vaisakha on a Friday, he went into thé sdlitude 


a 


(uide 
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on the full moon day of Ashadha or a Monday 
in his twenty-ninth year. He attained Buddha- 
hood or Nirvana on the full moon day of 
Vaisakha on a Wednesday ‘when he completed 
his 35th year and his Parinirvana or death 
occurred on the full moon day of Vaisakha on 
a Tuesday when he completed his 80th year, 
Now, according to Buddhist tradition in April 
A. D. 1932, the Buddha year 2476 will be 
completed. Therefore according to this tradition 
. Buddhas Nirvana occurred in 2476-1931, or 
. 545 B. ©. On astronomical calculations from the 
previous year (546 B. C.) as the date of Buddha’s 
Nirvana all .other details are found to be 


exactly true. Hence it is clear that 545 B. C.. 


was year 1 of Buddha’s Nirvana, the year O was 
546 B. C. Calculations from other dates assumed 
by historians do not satisfy all the details. 
Hence, .the true dates of Buddha’s life are the 
following: Buddha was born on Friday the 30th 
' of March, 581 B. C. (full moon day of Vaisakha 
on a Friday); he left home on Monday the 18th 
of June 553 B, C. (full moon day of Ashadha 
on a Monday) in his 29th year. He attained 
Nirvana: or Buddha-hood on Wednesday the 3rd 
of April 546 B. C. (full moon day of Vaisakha 
"ion Wednesday) wher he completed his 35th 
year and his Parinirvana or death occurred on 
Tuesday the 15th of April 501 B. C. (full moon 
day of Vaisakha on Tuesday) when he completed 
his 80th year. We should remember that during 
this time solar Vaisakha-began about the 11th of 
March. The above calculations may be 
verified from the table of Julian day number 
given ‘in . Nautical Almanacs, Cunningham’s 
Indian Hras and Prof. Dr. P. V. Neugebauer’s 
Tafeln Zaw Austronom. Chronologie. (Leipzig). 
Now the Fourth Buddhist Couneil was held 
five hundred years after the Nirvana during 
Kanishka’s reign. Hence Kanishka was ruling 
about 546-500, or 46 B.C. (= Vikrama Samvat 


13). We have Kanishka’s inscriptions from 
Samvat 3-23. It may also be noted that 
according to Buddhist Chronicles, Kanishka’s . 


‘birth took place 400 years after Buddha’s death ; 
that fixes Kanishka’s birth at 101 B. C. which 
date agrees very well with the above. Now, 
Nagarjuna was born the very year in which 
the Fourth Council was held. Indian 
tradition places Nagarjuna as a contemporary 
of Huvishka (Samvat 31-60). Therefore it is 
clear that these Kushan Kings used the Vikrama 
era. 

The Rajatarangimi makes twelve . reigns 
intervene between Kanishka and Mbhirakula, 


with an average of fifteen years for each reign. 
Watters places Mihirakula about 180 years 
after Kanishka. Kanishka ruling from 3 


Vikrama Samvat Mihirakula must be placed’ 


about 183 V. 8S. (= A. D. 126). Now we have 

Mihirakula’s father Toramana’s inscription dated 

in the year 52. This must then bē in the Saka 

erą, equivalent to 52-+-78, or A. DÐ. 130 (=V. B. 
Rama"? 
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188). Now -Bhanugupta is mentioned in the 
Eran inscription of Goparaja and Bhanugupta 
of the Gupta year 191 who was a contemporary 
of Mihirakula. Therefore, we find very clearly 
that the Gupta era is identical with the Vikrama 
Samvat. 

Fleet made the Gupta era identical with 
the Balabhi era and, therefore, made the Krita 


“or Malava era identical with the Vikrama era, 


thus making the interval between the Gupta 
and Krita. eras one of 318-+-58, or 376 years. 
Now, knowing the Gupta era to be identical 
with the Vikrama era, we find that the earlier 
Sree Harsha era mentioned by Alberuni, the 
starting-point of which is exactly 400 years 
before the Vikrama era must be Identical with 
the Krita or Malava era. Hence the Mandasor 
inscription of Yasodharman Vishnuvardhana 
dated in Krita year 589 where Mihirakula’s 
defeat is described must be dated in Gupta or 
Vikrama Samvat 589-400, or 189 just two years 
prior to Bhanugupta’s date (G. E. 191). 
“Vasumitra flourishing during the reign of the 
son of Kanishka is expressly distinguished 
from the other Vasumitra the President of the 
Fourth Council, as well as from a younger 
namesake living in the 6th or the 7th century, 
a, disciple of Gunamati.” i i 
From Paramarthas life of Vasubandhu 
we know that king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya 
became a patron of Buddhism and sent the 
Crown Prince” Baladitya to study under Vasu- 
bandhu. When Baladitya came to the throne 
he invited Vasubandhu to Ayodhya. Now we 
know Narasingha Gupta Baladitya was the son 
of Puragupta who has been identified by Dr. 
Hoernle and R. ©. Majumdar with Skandagupta. 
It seems to me, Puragupta assumed the name 
Skanda (the commander-in-chief of the gods) 
after his great victory over the Mlecchas. 
Skandagupta had the title Vikramaditya. 
Hence it is clear that WVasubandhu lived about 
V. S. 190=A. D. 132, and not some centuries 
later (during. the reign of Samudragupta, with 
some). We know that Asyaghosha, Vasumitra, 


Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, etc. were contemporaries, 
Aryadeva and Nagarjuna being the younger 
contemporaries. In the Buddhist Chronicles 


it is stated that this Aryadeva was rector at 
Nalanda during the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Chandragupta. Kern on the assumption of 
the correctness of Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta 
era threw doubts on this statement. It cannot be 
true that Deva or at least this Deva was rector at 
Nalanda during the reign of the Gupta Chandra- 
gupta. 

j "But if the Gupta era is the same as the- 
Vikrama Samvat, the account in the chronicles 
is quite justified. Thus we see that the early 
,ushans, the Imperial Guptas and the above- 
mentioned Buddhist Acharyas belonged to the 
same period. Hence Daivaputra Shahi Sha- 
hanushahi a title characteristic of the Kushan 
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Kings~whom Samudragupta defeated as depicted 
in his Allahabad Prasasti must be Kanishka, 
while Samudragupta was the Crown Prince. . 

“Traditions of Kanishka’s conflict with the 

rulers of Pataliputra and Soked are preserved by 

the Tibetan and Chinese writers.” ` 

Hence the Vikrama era was started from 
the accession of Chandragupta I, Vikramaditya 
in 58 B.C. In the Allahabad Prasasti we 
read : 
“Samudragupta’s fame, which pervades the 

whole world, is due to his re-establishing many 

royal families whom he had overthrown and 
deprived of sovereignty.” 

We read exactly ` similar statements in 
Kalidasa’s ‘Jyotir-vidabharana’ regarding ‘Vikra- 
maditya. Evidently, in token of tbe acts of 
magnanimity  Kainshka and his descendants 
began to use the Samvat of Vikramaditya. 

The Ara inscription of Kanishka dated in 
the year 41 will cause no difficulty. This 
date .is,to be referred to the Seleukid era 
(beginning from 312 B.’ C), with omitted 
hundreds and is therefore equivalent to year 
241=(312-241) or 71 B. C, only 13. years prior 
to Kanishka’s contact with Chandragupta 
I, and hence the use. of the title Kaisgrasa, 
so conspicuous of the Roman Dictators of the 
Ist century B. C. a 

The Ganjam ‘inscription of Madhavavarman 
is said to be dated in G. E. 300. Sasanka is 
described in this as the paramount sovereign of 


India. Now with Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era this ` 
date is equivalent -to A.D. 619. As this date falls ` 


within the reign period of Harshavardhana of 
Kananj (A.D. 606-647), this Sasanka was supposed 
to be the King of Gauda who slew Rajyavardhana. 
But with this indentity numerous difficulties arise 
as shown below. | 

Hiuen Tsang states : 

“Preceeding eastwards he invaded the states 
which had refused allegiance and waged incessant 
warfare until in six years he had fought the five 
Indias, when having enlarged his territories, he 
increased his army...and reigned in peace for thirty. 
years without raising a weapon.” (Watters). 

So all the military operations of Harsha were 
over by the end of A.D.612. With Fleets epoch 
of the Gupta era we find Sasanka of the Ganjam 
inscription as lord paramount of India including 
Kongoda, in A. D. 619, when according to Hinen 
Tsang, Harsha was the lord paramount of northern 
India. This is simply absurd. We have then to 
assume that. Harsha ‘ defeated Sasanka after 
A.D. 619, ° l 
a “Our pilgrim’ has expressly stated that the 


King’s conquests were complete within six years: 


and it is against text and context to make him 
represent the King as fighting continuously for 
thirty or thirty-six years.” (Watters.) i 
That tbis Sasanka mentioned in the Ganjam 
inscription of G.E. 300 (= A.D.243) is a diferent one 
‘from the Sasanka of Harshavardhana’s time will 
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be evident from the Puri plate of Dharmaraja 
read by Mr. Rajaguru and dated in Vikrama 
Samvat 512. This Dharmaraja was a later 
descendant of Madhavavarman of the Ganjam 
plate of G. E. 300, showing clearly that this 
Gupta era is identical with the Vikrama era. 
With Fleets epoch G. E. 300=A.D. 619 whereas 
V. S5. 512=A.D. 455. 

Now, -we have Kanishka’s inscriptions dated 


from Sam, 3-23,  Vasishka’s from Sam. 24-28, 
Huvishka’s from Sam. 31-60 and of Vasudeva 
from Sam. 78-98. As these are dated inthe 


Vikrama‘era the last date of Vasudeva is Sam., 
98=A.D, 40. Now the accession of Kadphises I 
is placed by the historians tic, A.D. 40. Thus 
we see that the Kadphises group of Kings 
succeeded the Kanishka group immediately. This. 
also follows from the Takht-i-Bahai inscription 
of Gondophares dated Sam. 103 where Kadphises I 
is honoured. Dr. Fleet, Dr. Otto Frank of 
Berlin and Mr. James Kennedy support the view 
that Kanishka and his immediate successors 
preceded the Kadphises kings. Kadphises [I 
was perhaps defeated by Skandagupta about A.D. 
78, the epoch- of the final overthrow of the Sakas. 

Jt is interesting to note that the reign period 
of the later Kushans is only about 40 years after 
Vasudeva, i. e up to Sam. 138=A. D. 80. Are the 
later Kushans identical with the Kadphises Kings ? 


Now the Northern Satraps Hagana and Haga- 
masha were succeeded by Rajavula. For Raju- 
vula’s son Sodasa we have the inscription dated 
in Sam. 72. Vogel suggests that Rajuyula and 
his son may have been satraps subordinate to 
Huvishka. (Sam. 31-60). Therefore, we see clearly 
that Sodasa’s inscription must be referred to the 
Vikrama era. Sten. Konow holds the same view. 
Some historians like Vincent Smith, for instance, 
place Kanishka about A. D. 78 (the epoch of the 
Saka era) Hence Vincent Smith tried to-refer | 
the date 72 of Sodasa to the Saka era equivalent 
to 72+78, or A.D. 150. But he had to admit 
that “there are difficulties,’ “The arrow and 
thunderbolt of Nahapana’s coins connect him 
with the Parthians and the Northern Satraps 
Hagana and Hagamasha” Now the last date 
for Nahapana is Samvat 46. ' The Nasik inserip- 
tion of Nahapana refers to the gold currency of 
the Kushans. Thus Nahapana’s date should -be 
referred to the Vikrama Samvat and the Kushan 
King should therefore be Huvishka (Sam. 31-60). 
Therefore there was every possibility of Hagana 
and Hagamasha to rule about Vikrama Samvat 
46 (=A.D. 12), the last date for Nahapana. 
According to Vincent Smith, however, this date 
46=Saka year 46=A.D, 124, 2. e, more than 100, 
years later than the true date. And so Vincent 
Smith had to admit in The Catalogue of Coins 
I. M. (Vol. i. p. 195): “Hagana and Hagamasha 
seem to be dated too early.” We also know that 
Kshatrapa Nahapana’s power was threatened by 
the Malavas from the north and the Satavahanas 
from the south. Nahapana was finally overthrown 
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by Gautamiputra Satakarni in Samvat 46 and. 


Nahapana’s coins were re-struck by Gautamiputra. 
Therefore we see. that Gautamiputra was 
ruling about Vikrama Samvat 46. We know 
Rudradamana’s daughter Dakshamitra was married 
to Gautamiputra’s son Pulumayi. For Rudra- 
damana we have the inscription dated in 
Samvat, 52 and 72. Samudragupta (G. E. 9-59) 
received an embassy from Rudradamana’s son. 
Hence we see that Sam. 52 and 72 refer to 
the Gupta or Vikrama era. Rudradamana 
twice defeated his son-in-law Pulumayi 
took most of the territories which -Gautami- 
putra had won from the Kshaharata Nahapana 
about the year 46. From this we learn that 
Gautamiputra and his son Pulumayi were 
contemporaries of Kudradamana. Hence Gau- 
tamiputra and his soi Pulumayi must have been 
reigning between Vikrama Samvat 52 and 72. 
Now, the accession of Hala, the Satavahana king, 
is placed 44 years before Gautamiputra and 65 
years before Pulumayi according to the Matsya- 
urana, Hence Hala ascended the throne at the 
atest 52-44, or 72-605, «ae, about Vikrama 
Samvat 8 But we know that Gautamiputra 
was ‘also reigning about the year 46, 2.6, 6 years 
before Sani. 52 when he extirpated the dynasty 
of Nahapana. Hence Hala must have ascended 
the throne about. Vikrama Samvat -8-6 
or 2. So that’ he was clearly a contempo- 
rary of Chandragupta I, Vikramaditya. Hence it 
was quite natural for Hala to mention Vikrama- 
ditya in his Gatha Saptasati. Cunningham 
also in 
(Vol. I. p. 10) states ‘the inscriptions of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni and Pulumayi clearly belong to 
the same- period as the well-known Gupta 
Inscriptions.’ T 

Now, we have seen before that Nagarjuna 
was born about V. S. 13 (B.-C,.46). Nagarjuna’s 
famous poem, “Suhrillekha” (Letter to an intimate 
friend} addressed to the Satavahana (Sotopho- 
hana), King, Lord of the Deccan, will presently 
be seen to refer to Gautamiputra Satakarni who 
was ruling about V. 8. 46 when Nagarjuna was 
about 33 years of age. The name of the king 
has been read by Dr. Takakusu as Gi-in-ta-ka 
=Getaka. It is now clear that the name of the 
king is no other than Gotami. The first two 
- letters have been correctly’ read by Dr. . Taka- 
kusu as “G” and “t”, the last letter is apparently 
‘m and not “k”, What Gautamiputra Satakarni 
along with his mother and son Pulumayi did 
towards Buddhism is well known as evidenced 
by the Amaravati and Joggatyapeta . stupas and 
the caves at Ajanta. 


In chapter 52 of the Periplus it is mentioned : 
“During’ the reign of the elder Sadagonas (Sata- 
karni) Kalyan and Sopara were two famous 
ports. But now after these have passed into the 
handsof Xandarus new prohibitive rules have been 
introduced and it is feared Greek vessels 
arriving at those ports may be taken under 


and | 


‘seen to be Yajna Sri 


his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum . ditya was 
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guards to the port “of Barygaza (Broach).” 
McCrindle and Kennedy date the Puriplus 
between A. D. 70 and 80 (V. S. 127 and 137). | 
We know Skandagupta was reigning about 
G. E. or V.S. 136. Therefore Xandarus is now 
seen very clearly to refer to Skanda (Gupta) 
Raja for whom we have inscriptions dated in 
G. E. or V. S. 186 to 148 (A. D. 78 to 90). 
Now, the reign period of the Andhra or 
Satakarni Kings from Gautamiputra to Yajna 
Sri is 108 years as given in the Puranas. As 


‘Gautamiputra ascended the throne in V. 


46 therefore’ Yajna Sri reigned up to V.S. 
46+108, or 154. As Yajna Sri reigned for 20 

years, he must have reigned from V. 8. 134 to 
154 (A, D. 76 to 96) We know that Skanda-. 
gupta died in G. E. or V. 5. 153 and we also 


know that Bhatarka, the governor of Surashtra, 


became King on Skanda’s death. We also know 
from D. Wright’s History of Nepal (p. 273) 
that “Salivahana died shortly after the installation 
of’ Rishi Raja Bhatarka”’ Therefore this Sali- 
vahana or the Satavahana King is now clearly 
Satakarni (V. S. 134-154). 
We know of Skandagupta’s defeat of the Sakas 
(barbarians) and: possession of the peninsula of 
Surashtra from the Junagadh inscription of 
Skandagupta of the year 136 (A. D. 78), the 
epoch of the Saka era, which according to 
universal Indian tradition ‘started from the date 
of the éxtermination of the Sakas (4qIetala ). 
Té is.now clear that Skandagupta Vikrama- 


the qar famarfecqg who attacked the 
Sakas from the north and the Satavahana king 
Yajna Sri from the south and completely 
routed them in G. E or V. S. 136 (A. D. 78) 
from which date the Saka ‘era was started. The 
Satavahana: or Salivahana king having. a share 
in the defeat the era is‘ also known as the Sali- 
vahana Saka era. We know Yama Sri issued 
coins in imitation of the Sakas. Vincent Smith 
concluded from this that it probably points to 
Yajna Sri’s victory over the Sakas, a conclusion 
still more strengthened by the find of his coins 
in numerous places. Vincent Smith also remarks 
that some coins bearing the figure of a ship 
should be referred to this reign, and suggests, the 
inference that Yajna Sri’s power was not confined 
to the land. Brahmanical revival got an impetus 
from Yajna Sri after the crushing defeat of the 
Sakas in A. D. 78 as is evident from the latest 
redaction’ of the AMatsya-purana in the ninth year _ 
of his reign. ( Pargiter, Dynasties of the 
Kali Age. p. xiii. f. 7.) It is interesting to note 
that none.of the Saka or Kushan inscriptions are 
dated after Samvat 136 (a. D..'78) the epoch of the 
final overthrow of the Sakas (gagana). 

' We know that the Vakataka Maharaja Prithivi- 
senas son Rudra Sena IL married Chandragupta 
IPs daughter Prabhavati. Hence Maharaja 
Pravarasena I, great grandfather of Prithivesena I, 
was an elder contemporary of Chandragupta I. We 
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know that Pravarasena I was a great - king who 
performed the Asyamedha sacrifice. The Setu- 
vandha Kavya written in Prakrit by Kalidas 
narrates king Prayarasena’s feats. Vana (A. D, 
600), the author of Harsha Charita eulogizes 
Kalidasa for this Kavya. Ramdas, the commentator 
of the Kavya, States that the same was written 
by order ot King Vikramaditya and evidently .on 
the occasion of Prabhavati’s marriage. 

_ The Nachna and Ganj inscriptions of Prithi- 
visena mention Vyaghradeva who was the father 
of Maharaja Jayanatha for whom we have the 
Inscription dated in G. E. or V. S. 174. Therefore 
this Prithivisena must be Prithivesena II, great- 
grandson of Rudrasena II, son-in-law of Chandra- 
gupta II, Vikramaditya (G. E. 60-93). Hence 
Prof.“Dubreuil’s identification of Prithivisena II 
as the contemporary of . Vyaghradeva is correct, 
Prof. H. ©. Roy Chaudhuri in his Political 
History of Ancient India (pp. 339-41) made some 
incorrect statements regarding the chronology of 
the Vakataka Kings forgetting that Vyaghradeva 
was the father of Maharaja Jayanatha (G. E. 


174-177). Rudrasena mentioned in Samudra- 
gupta’s Prasasti will now be found to have 


been rightly identified by Dikshit with Rudra- 
Sena I Vakataka. 

The earliest inscription in pure Sanskrit 
known at present is that of the Yupa or 
sacrificial post at Isapur near Mathura, dated 
in the year 24, in the reign of Shahi ` Vasishka 
(Sam. 24-28). The inseription is only a few years 
earlier than that of Rudradamana. For 
damana we have the inscriptional date Samvat 
52 and the last known date of Nahapana is 
Samvat 46. We know Samudragupta (G. E. or 
V. S. 9-59) received an embassy from the son of 
Rudradamana. This shows clearly that Rudra- 
damana and Nahapana were contemporaries of 
Samudragupta and Huvishka (Sam. 31-60). 

The Takht-i-Bahai inscription of Gondophares 


is dated in the year 103 which was the 26th year. 


of his reign. Therefore he came to the throne in 
the. year 103-26, or 77 of an unspecified era. 
Now, we know that about a. D. 20 Azes Il was 
succeeded by Gondophares. A. D. 20=V. S. 77. 
So that the year 103 of the unspecified era clearly 
refers to the Vikrama Samyat. Dr. Fleet rightly 
referred this to the Vikrama era and remarked : 
“This places Gondophares in a. D. 47 which 
suits exactly the Christian tradition which makes 
him a contemporary of St. Thomas the Apostle.” 


Kadphises I (acc. c. A. D. 40) is mentioned in 
the above inscription of Sam. 103. This shows 
that the Kadphises group of kings succeeded the 
Kanishka group (last date Sam. 98). oR. 
Banerjee believed the date 103 to refer to the 
Saka era (A. D. 181) which is clearly an error. 

Vincent Smith remarks : 


“Certain ancient copper-plate inscriptions of 
Pallava Kings have been supported for palaeogra- 
phic reasons to be as old as the 2nd century A. D. 
But recent expert opinion is disposed to assign to 
ihem a date two or three centuries later. All 


Rudra- . 


me 
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authorities are agreed in regarding as a Pallava 
the Raja Vishnugopa of Kanchi who was defeated 
by Samüdragupta about A. D. 340 and it is possible 
that Hastivarman, the contemporary Raja of 
Vengi also may have been a Pallava.” 


As Samudragupta flourished about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, the date assigned from 
palaeographic reasons three centuries earlier 
approaches nearer the true dates. Fleets wrong 
epoch was responsible for this post-dating of the 
inscriptions, 

That the Imperial Guptas were contempora- 
neous with the early Kushans and not with the 
later Kushans will also be evident from the 
following quotation from Allan : 


“The high head-dress is replaced by a tight- 


fitting cap, while the (Gupta) king wears ear-rings 
and other jewellery not found on the Kushan coins. 

In the left hand he holds a standard bound with 
a fillet as on the. Kushan coins. Or 
is a small altar on which he sprinkles 
This attitude may be traced back to the coins 
of Kanishka ; on the left of Vasudeva’s coins 
there is a trident bound with a fillet, which was 
continued by his successors, this is represented 
on the Gupta coins by a Garuda standard also 
bound with a fillet ;..[here is no reason to 
suppose that this Garuda standard is in any 
way copied from the Roman eagle;... As on 
the Kushan coins the kings: head is surrounded 
by a halo, to the left of which on the specimens 
which approach most closely to the Kushan 
original is a crescent. The presence of this 
crescent is difficult to explain...” 


The throne of the goddess on the reverse of 


. the coins is similar to that on the coins of Azes I 


(acc. circa 65 B. C.) and Hermaios (ace, cica 
10 B. O) = 4. 


' “There is no evidence that late. Kushan or 
” Saka coins circulated in the Gupta territory during 
Chandragupta Ts time; -they belong to the 
North-West and are rarely found. outside the 
= Punjab. Were the Gupta coins a local develop- 
‘ment in Magadha of the late Kushan coins...» 
‘one would expect the latter to be present in 
finds of Gupta coins just as we find the silver 
‘ coins of - Chandragupta II and Kumargupta 1 
‘ with their prototypes the coins of the western 
satraps.” (Allan). 
Coins commemorating the marriage of Chandra- 


gupta I and Kumaradevi certainly belong to 
Chandra Gupta I. We know that Chandra- 


gupta I was the son of Maharaja Ghatotiacha. , 
Chandragupta I 


Hence Kacha refers to his son 
Hence there seems tò be no reason to attribute 
the Kacha type of coins to ‘Samudragupta, In 
these coins Kacha is deseribed .as ‘Sarvarajocchetta’ 
(uprooter of all kings), an epithet befitting 
Chandragupta I. Samudragupta won victories as 
Crown Prince during his father’s regime. 
~ “The Allahabad inseription of Samudragupta 


opens with a vivid account of the selection of ` 


Samudragupta as Yuvaraja (Crown Prince) by 
his father in the presence of the whole court. 
His conquests are then detailed under four heads.” 


To be continued. 


Ov his right ` 
incense. — 
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RISE OF THE PESHWAS: By. Prof. H. N. 
Sinha, M. A. Morris College, Nagpur. “Indian Press 
Lid., Allahbad,1931. Pages 491. ` 


Maratha history proper consists of two distinct 
periods ; the first deals with the Chhatrapatis, covering 
about fifty years and ending with the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707. The second commencing with 
that important event, extends over about a’ century 
and bears the clear stam 
ment. While many scholars have before, now- spent 
their labours on the first period,. the second has 
long remained comparatively unexplored. This latter 
task has been undertaken by Prof.. Sinha in -his 
fuse of the Peshwas in which he treats Maratha 


history from 1707 to 1752 and any demonstrates - 
al 


how power slipped out of the ids of the 
Chhatrapatis and passed intd those of the Peshwas. 
It is unfortunate, however, that Prof. Sinha did 
not wait a little longer in order to make use of the 
excellent and profuse materials intimately bearing on 
his subject, which are being published’ by the Bombay 
Government in the form of selections from the 
Peshwas’ records. He has taken careful note of 
_ What was already available ; but. his exposition lacks 
in accuracy.and detail. He has. certainly made clear 
the complicated political ‘situation of the country 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. The 
decay of the Mughal Empire which Aurangzeb’s 
bigoted policy started, 
supplied the necessary opportunity to the; first Peshwa 
who sagaciously utilized it-for laying the foundation 
of an ambitious plan which his brave son 
and his shrewd grandson Balajirao tried their. best 
to complete. Indian politics. formed a veritable 
tangle of warring elements engrossing the-whole of 
India, when these three Peshwas created some kind 
of an order out of the chaos. The historical sources 
for constructing a reliable account of. this period 
exists in as many languages as there were nationali- 


of the Peshwas’ ` achieve-. 


continued unabated and, 


Bajirao. 


notices are 


ties in this vast Indian continent. In addition to 
the Marathi papers referring to this subject, there 
are many more in Persian, English, French and 
other languages, which are being slowly made 
available to those who possess the necessary gri 
and a working knowledge of the languages. Prof. 
Sinha fortunately possesses the three strong points 
required for the task he has undertaken, vex., sufficient 
knowledge of Marathi, tireless energy and a 
sympathetic attitude of mind ; all these keep him 
fully in tune with his subject. He has well grasped 
the intricacies of the Maratha character; and has 
correctly adjudged the merits and demerits of the 
various historical personages he has to deal with. 


' His main outline, therefore, may be taken as fairly 


accurate ; but the rapid production of fresh materials 
is already. rendering > his performance out of date. 
His treatment, therefore, proves rather a discussion. 
of probabilities, at most an ingenious guessing of 
the actual course of events. The papers which are 


being -published from the Peshwa Daftar reveal 
many fresh characters and incidents and supply 
graphic circumstantial détails which can impart 


richness and shape to history. For instance, the 
subject of Maratha rivalry with the first Nizam-ul- 
mulk whe had . simultaneously started to work out 
his own independent destiny, is yet indistinct and 
vague’; the Maratha penetration into Malwa and 


far north has not been well accounted for. Equally 
vague are the accounts of the Maratha 
undertakings, in the South ` Carnatic, where 
keen antipathies > existed between the various 


Maratha eommanders themselves, between Bajirao 
and ` Raghuji -Bhonsle or . between Babuji Naik 
and Peshwa Balajirao. The pertinent details of 


all these incidents are only just coming. out. Similar- 


iy Chimaji Appa’s bold encounter with and complete 
estruction of the two valiant Mughal officers, Raja 
@irdhar Bahadur, and his eousin and successor 
Daya Bahadur within less than a month of each 
other towards the end of 1728, struck immense terror 
into the heart ofthe Emperor and his. Government and 
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immediately raised the prestige of the Peshwas and 
made clear to all India that the Marathas were a 
power to be reckoned with. The death of Shahu, 
the installation of Ram Raja. as Chhatrapati, the 
latter's impetuous struggle for power and the as- 
tute part played by Peshwa Balajirao in those 
transactions, form a fresh and novel chapter in 
Maratha history which can now be set in -proper 
perspective with the help of Count Alorna’s lucid 
and valuable report recently published by Dr. 
Surendranath Sen in his Studies in Indian History. 
Prof. Binha, it may be confidently expected, will 
soon have to renew his labours and from the fore- 
taste he has given us in his work under review, 
lt is a matter of sincere congratulation that the 
Peshwa period of Maratha history has found in 
him an impartial and enthusiastic exponent. When 
the present investigation of the Peshwas’ Daftar is 
completed, the history of the Peshwa period will 
assume a definite shape and set at rest the various 
questions and controversies which have long beset 
Maratha history. We earnestly recommend. Prof. 
Sinha such an undertaking in the near future, and 
feel sure that his present production can be profitably 
used as an exposition for preparing the ground by 
all students of Maratha history. 


G. S. SARDESAI 


AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURISTS IN 
alee INDIA: By Radharaman Gangopadhyaya, 
M.A., MSc. i 


Of all the sciences, agriculture is the most. 
complicated, because it has to’ deal with, besides, 
other things, the three most uncontrollable. factors, 
ie., time, weather, soil. l : 

The modern agricultural chemist, with all his 
knowledge and experience, is quite unable, even now, 
to state how- much plant food is actually 
available in a particular soil‘ for particular crops ; 
nor can the meteorologist make with the least 
certainty any probable forecast of timely rainfall, etc. 

But in India, this particular subject attained 
such an allround scientific perfection as far back as 
the third and the fourth centuries B.C. that even those 
modern scientific agriculturists, with at 
to thirty years’ practical experience behind them, can 
realize, 1f honestly attempted, only its rudimentary 
bearings. 

Mr. Gangopadhyaya, the author of the book 
Agriculture and Agriculturists ain Ancient India 
has tried to put down the most elementary portion 
of the vast science, which might benefit only the 
most casual reader of agricultural science. 

In most cases, the scientific aspect of oriental 
agriculture has not been touched at all; thus, to 
an Western research scholar the vast secrets of 
scientific knowledge have not been disclosed; while 
to an oriental research student, the careful study 
of such books, as Kriskisangraha by Parasar, Suva- 
shita-Sangadhar by Sangadhar, as well as 
rs maxims of Khana will be of immense value to 
them. 

Mr. Gangopadhyaya ‘is to be congratulated 
for taking so much _ trouble and mterest in 
compiling those bare facts in a systematic manner. 


SANTOSH BIHARI Bose 

+ 

THE MYSTERIOUS KUNDALINI: By Vasant 
G. Rele, F. C. P. 5, L. M. & 8, Foreword by Sir 
John Woodroffe, Kt. Bombay, D. B. Taraporevala 


least twenty ` 


‘a conflict of six systems of Hindu philosophy. 
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Sons & Co. Kitab Mahal, Hornby Road, pp. 8l, 
Price. Rs 3-S. 


VEDIC GODS : By V. G. Rele wth forewords by 
Edward J. Thomas, M. A., D. Inti. and Y, G. Nadgir, 
M. S, Bombay, D. B. Taraporevala Sons .&@ Co., 
Kitab Mahal, Hornby Road. pp. 134, Price Rs. 6-8, i 


Dr. Vasant G. Rele has been engaged for some 
time past in elucidating the mysteries of certain 
Hindu doctrines. We had occasion to review his 
book Mysterious Kundalini when the second edition 
‘was published. The volume under review is the: 
third edition. This in itself is an evidence that the 
book has appealed to certain types of readers. Dr. 
Rele has tried to prove that Kundalini Yoga is a 
science of physical and mental exercises designed to 
establish a conscious control over the autonomic: 
nervous system so as to get in tune with the Infinite. 
He has discussed certain methods mentioned in the 
Patanjal Yoga-sutra in a lucid manner but we are 
sorry to say that his saga to explain the Yogie 
conceptions in terms of modern physiology has left 
us unconvinced. There is plenty of imagmation in 
his assertions but very little of scientific discrimina- 
tion. Looseness of thought is also very much 
apparent in his interpretation of the Vedic gods m 
terms of different regions of the human nervous 
system. The god “Twastri’ of the Vedic pantheon’ 
has been equated with the human ovum and the 
author asks us to believe that the Rishis who con- 
ceived of Twastri were familiar with the intricacies 
of up-to-date embryology. The ‘Ribhus’ have been 
identified with the upper end of the spinal cord. The 
author proceeds in the same fashion with some other 
Vedic deities. It is very amusing to learn that the 
Katha Upanishad deals with psycho-analysis and that 
Isha Upanishad is a treaties of anatomy. Irrespon- 


‘sible and loose thinking cannot go any further. It 


certainly does no eredit to the scholars who wrote 
the prefaces for the books. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE MAHABHARATA,— 
Vol, 1 by N. V. Thadent, Bharat Publishing House, 
Karachi, pp. 432, Price Rs. 12. 


‘This is another book of the type mentioned above. 


The author believes that the Mahabharata is not a - 


story book to be taken at its face value. It ae 
e 
Battle of Kurukshetra” is fought on the common’ 
ground of Vaiseshika, “the five brothers of Pandavas 
are different parts of one man,” “Kunti is the mother 
earth” and so on.” The author has propounded a very ` 
peculiar theory of the. Sanskrit language. According’ 
to him each letter in the alphabet has a certain 
subtle meaning and the different characters in the 
Mahabharata are to be interpreted according to the 


meaning of the letters comprising their names. The 
book provides a curious medley of philosophy, - 
biology, physiology and fancy. 

Q. BOSE 


MALAVIYA COMMEMORATION VOLUME: 
Benares Hindu. University. 1932. l 


This is a collection. of papers written on the happy 
occasion of Pandit Malaviya’s completion of the 
7Oth year or, as the current phrase goes, sepfuagen- 
ary celebrations. It consists of more than 1,100 pages 
written. in English, Sanskrit and Hindi bague 
and is divided into five sections. The first four deal 
with (1) literature, (2) history, politics and economies 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(3) religion and philosophy, and (4) science, and the 
concluding section contains greetings, appreciations 
and personal reminiscences. All this is prefaced 
by the facsimile reproduction of a respectful con- 
gratulation from Mahatma Gandhi who, on his 
way to England, had found time to pen these few 
lines full of tender respect for Malaviyaji; as a 
matter of fact, Satyagraha Asram at Sabarmati had 
“never failed to render due homage to the patriot 


whose unbroken record of service to education and 


o India had made him the people's idol all over 
he country. The excellence of the contents is 

aranteed by such distinguished men as Sj Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Sir J. C. Bose, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Sir C. V. 
Raman, Dr. M.N. Saha, Dr. N. R. Dhar, Sir P. C. Ray, 
5j. C. Y. Chintamaniand many other scholars and public 
men whose names appear in the list of contributors. 
Tt is a matter of congratulation for Bengal that 
she has supplied 25 out of a total of 87 of these 
notable names. Interspersed through the pages are 
photographs of Malaviyaji at different ages—when 
he was 25, 30, 50, 60, 70 years old, while the volume 
ends with 12. plates containing, photographie repro- 
ductions of Hindu University sites and buildings. 
Thus there are about 50 plates in the book. 

It is not possible for any single reviewer to review 
the different articles written to a high standard 
requiring preliminary knowledge to understand, 
and of a length varying from two dozen lines to 
more than thirty pages; it is therefore best not to 
try the impossible, not to give an estimate of 
particular papers. Some of the essays are in Hindi 
{eg., on food and on children’s play) and are of, 
general interest ; they deserve to be more extensively 
known through other Indian vernaculars. In the 
reminiscences, recorded by men like Shivaram Pande, 
Ramnarayan Misra, Shivaprasad Gupta and M. 
Visveswarayya. thereader will find many new andinterest- 
ing details of Pandit Malaviya’s life. The appreciative 
remark .of Sir M. Ismail, Kt., Dewan of Mysore, 
that Pandit Malaviya is not an “anti-Musalman” but 
simply pro-Indian, first and last,’ needs to be made 
better known to the public in the interests of India. 


We offer our sincere thanks to the Editorial Board . 


of the Memorial Committee, for this worthy tribute 
to a distinguished educationist and. public man of 
our country,a man of whom we are all proud, a 
man who has combined plain living and high thinking 
and, what is more, a dreamer who instead of spending 
himself out in vague (fancies has realized some of 
his dreams and translated them into action,‘as the 
splendid Hindu University buildings will amply 
testify. It is time to recognize that his services 
have been nation-wide, not confined to any particular 
community, and that gifted with persuasive eloquence 
he knows also where to stop and that power, purity 
of thought. and self-control have blended to ether 
in him m an exquisite fashion. 


PRIYARANJAN SEN 


ETHICS: By Nicolai Hartmann, Professor of 


Phatosophy, University of Berlin: authorixed transla- 
tion by Stanton Coit, with an Introduction by Prof. 
J. H. Muirhead. Published by Messrs. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. (Library of Philosophy). Vol. l, pp. 343. 
Price 12-6 net. 


Prof. Hartmann’s original work in German was 
published in one volume. But, the translator has 
thought fit, for reasons given in the preface, to 


.to achieve 
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‘publish the translation in three volumes. ‘ The sub- 


titles of these three volumes are: Vol. I, Moral 
Phenomena : Vol. II., Moral Values : Vol. ITL, Moral 
Freedom. We have volume I before us for review. 

In this volume, the author points out the errors 
involved in ethical naturalism and also refutes Kant’s 
position that the moral law issues from Reason and 
is a self-legislation of the rational will. But he agrees 
with Kant that the moral law is discerned a priori. 
All moral judgments involve a prior knowledge of the 
moral ‘law without which such judgments are mot 
possible. But at the same time, he is not prepared to 
agree with Kant that thisa@ priori knowledge is a 
revelation of Reason. He rather holds that the 
apriority of this knowledge ‘is no intellectual or 
reflective apriority, but is emotional, intuitive’ (p. 185). 

As against Kant’s view that values emanate from 
Reason, Hartmann upholds the Platonic theory that 
‘values are essences’ (p. 185)-~that they constitute an 
objective realm. We are further told that ‘values 
have self-existence....Values subsist independently of 
the consciousness of them!’ (p. 218.) 

It will appear from this, that so far as the nature 
of moral values and knowledge of the moral law 
are concerned, Hartmann attempts a synthesis between 
Plato and Kant. But he goes farther afield. As 
he himself points out in his Foreword, “the ethical 
philosophy of.the nineteenth century spent itself in 
an analysis of the moral consciousness and its acts.” 
‘The’ objective contents of moral claims, command- 


ments and values? were more or less overlooked. 


Nietzsche was, however, a solitary exception to this 
rule ; but he was misunderstood. Hartmann attempts 
“the synthesis of two fundamental 
concepts which had historically grown up in very 
different fields, and in sharp contrast to each other. 
One was the Kantian apriority of the moral law 
and the other the manifoldness of values which 
Nietzsche—though only from adistance—had discerned.” 
So far as the study of this manifoldness of moral 
values was concerned, help was forthcoming from 
“the ancient. master. of- ethical research,” Aristotle. 
Eventually therefore, Hartmann’s ethics claims to. 
be a “Synthesis of greater range than that of Kant 
and Nietzsche : a synthesis of ancient and ‘modern 


„ethics ” (p. 17). 


There are, however, one or two points in his 
system which are likely to provoke adverse comment. 
One is his -view about the separability of moral and 
religious values (p. 110 cé seg.) ; the other is gis 
opinion about the relation between ethics and 
metaphysics (p. 291). With regard to the frst, 
Hartmann contends that the dependence of ethics on 
religion must now be regarded as a thing of the 
past. Muirhead apprehends that in this attitude of 
Hartmann, students of theistic philosophy will find 
a ground of disagreement with him. 


Hartmann’s attitude towards metaphysics is no 
less open to criticism. “Metaphysics,” he says, 
“must heed ethics; not ethics, metaphysics The 
position of ethics is the stronger.” “Ethics,” we are 
further told, “with its cluster of problems is the 
natural advocate of man in the realm of metaphysies. 
It defends him against being. degraded by high-flying 
speculation, against the surrender -of his speci 
rights to the Creator or to the world. It rehabilitates 
him cosmically and metaphysically” (p. 291). 

e But it is .no criticism of a book of this kind 
either to indicate one’s agreement or disagreement 
with the position maintained in if. The value of 
such a book should rather be judged by the vigour 
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and freshness introduced into the study by the 


author and by the manner ot his presentation. So 
judged, Hartmann’s book must undoubtedly be 
regarded as a powerfully written volume. The 


problems are perhaps as old as philosophy ; never- 
theless, in thei study, Hartmann has adopted a 
new angle of vision and sometimes even new 
phraseology. His conception of ‘moral situation’ 
(p. 39), is full of interest. And his ideas about 
personality and of God as ‘the absolutely impersonal 
being’ (p. 342), though not likely to be acceptable to 
all, are yet full of significance. 


Ethical literature is not growing as extensively ` 


as other branches of philosophy. Hartmann’s book 
must be regarded as a welcome contribution to the 
literature on the subject. It is a forceful and 
penetrative treatment of problems of life and conduct 
which can never become antiquated. Hartmann 
himself complains that “the life of man today is 
not favourable to depth of insight” (p. 44). Never- 
theless, we have in his book a profoundly interesting 
point of view and a freshness and sincerity of 
thought which ‘will stimulate further investigation 
into questions which must continue to be vital to 
mankind as long as right is distinguished from 
wrong. We wish the book a wide circulation in the 
universities and other centres of learning in India. 


' U. ©. BHATTACHARJEE 


GOD'S LENSES : By A. K. Muni, being the Fourth 
Open Letter to H. E. the Governor of Madras. Pub- 
lished by S. Ganesan & Co. Madras. Price Rs. 2. 


The price is too exorbitant considering both the 
quality and quantity offered to the public. However, in 
spite of a great deal of rubbish the book contains, 
the author’s passionate appeal for total prohibition is 
commendable. There are many homethrusts to “My 
Lord” such as “Drunkenness has been described as 
England’s national shame. The demoralization of the 
Native races governed by England has assumed 
gigantic proportions, and it is time- that England 
should awake to this fact.” The author quotes the 
following from an Australian legislator : Christia- 
nity and civilization mean to the natives, gia and 
syphilis. For every Native converted to Christianity, 
a hundred is made drunkards. 


PURNA SUTRAS: By Swami Jnanananda. With 
a “foreword by Dr. Margaret Stegmann, M. P, 
German Republic and an Introduction by G. Satya- 
narayana Raju, M.A., B.L. <A small booklet, 3 inches 
by 5u inches. 175 pages, excellent get up and printing. 
Six chapters on Reality, Karmayoga. Bhaktiyoya, 
Rajayoga, Jnanayoga and Summary. 


The author is a worshipper of Purnananda. Hence 
the name. The treatise affords half an hour’s interesting 
and édifying reading to the discriminating reader. 
But our regret is that at the end the author has 
succumbed to the popular fallacy of the latter day 
mayavadee degeneration of .the Vedanta, so much so 
that he finds in “the suppression of the knowing and 
of the known” the final stagein the ascent of the 
soul popularly called the nirvikalpa samadhi. This 
view is quite unvedze. After all, Indra’s submission to 
Prajapati in the Chhandogyopantshad 
unanswered, as the latter admitting the truthe of 
Indra’s contention puts his foot heavily on the then 
incipient wrong tendency in some of theearliest Upani- 
shadie utterances. Indra submits: 


remains ` 
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“Surely, Sir, in this state one does not know 
oneself thus—‘This is I,’ nor does one know these 
things; one rather reaches a state of annihilation. I 
do not see any good in this doctrine” (Chhandogya, 
viii, 11-12). 


THE DIVINE DOCTRINE OR-UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION: By H. H., Sri-Kaliz, G. L (Prof. M. T. 
Narasimhiengar), Printed at the Indian Press, 
Bangalore. Price 12 annas. : 


4 


Our impression is and that is the tradition that 


the Kalki Avatar would handle a sword and not a 
en. But we find him here in the latter role. So 
e has-not only disappointed our militant countrymen 

but also such peace-loving readers of books as 

ourselves. We do not find anything in it to justify 
his claim as an avatar. It contains a few 
philosophical and ethical platitudes mingled with the 
traditional grandmotherly tales culled from puranas. 

If he has explained some Gita verses it is because 

itis his own teaching in a former avatar. “As 

Sri Krishna-Gitacharya [ had no need of learnin 

English. I added: Arjuna in Sanskrit,” so on anc 

so forth. So far we have been able to judge, instead 
of sending the book to the press the author should 

have been sent to a mental hospital. The book 
contains this Sri-Kalki Nrisinghavatar’s ukases 
issued under his seal‘ and authority (i). to all rulers 
on earth ; (ii) to all religious heads on earth ; (iti) to 

Demigods and Deities in the heavenly regions ; and 
(iv) to all souls in all worlds imeluding even the 
so-called saints and sages in eternal Heaven to pay 
absolute allegiance to him as “to meditate on Me, 

to see Me, to pray to Me, to adore Me and serve Me 

so as to please and satisfy Me—is the Sacred Duty 
of All Worlds; and is the surest means to Salvation 
or Eternal Bliss Supreme.” 

“However, the saving grace of the book is that it 
discards Hatha-yoga as godless and wholly dissociates 
itself from the doctrine of Jlayavada, the canker that 
is for centuries, eating into: the vitals of the intellectual 
and moral life of the nation. In Bengal as 
elsewhere there are movements to perpetuate this 
superstition, in the name of  so-ca saints and 
prophets. His Holiness Srikalki has vanquished the 
Kala-purusha, both a mayavadim and a hathayogin. 


DATRENDRANATH VEDANTAVAGIS 


SIDELIGHTS ON WESTERN CIVILIZATION: 
By K. O. Sen. Published by the Deshabandhu Publish- 


ng Pa 74, Dharamtala Street, Calcutta, Price . 
8. 3. 


Open the nna of the average educated Bengali, 
and you will scarcely find in it a single idea whieh 
can be called absolutely his own. The author of the 
present volume is a rare exception to the above. He 
is a retired member’ of the Provincial Executive 
Service and has now attained the venerable age of 
three score and ten, After his retirement from service 
he devoted himself solely to intellectual pursuits. 
The result of the author’s study and contemplation is to 
befound partly in the volume under review, packed full 
of concentrated thought, expressed in vigorous and 
forceful English. His style has a distinct literary 
flavour and charm. A serious drawback is the want 
of an index, which in the ease of a book like the 
present, is almost indispenable, and marginal notes 
would also be of some assistance to the busy reader. 
in following the development of the author’s theme 


a) 


-æ 
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They would make the terse, epigrammatic form in 
which the writer conveys his thoughts easier to 
understand. Many of his sentences are like knock- 
down blews which tell, and the amount of hard 
thinking condensed in them is often amazing. The’ 
book is an outstanding product of the Indian brain. 

We do not remember to have come across any 
Bengali, hitherto unknown to literary fame, who at 
the age of seventy still keeps an entirely open mind 
and has a totally original and independent outlook 
on life, such as the author possesses. If, at times, 
the author is carried away by his ideas and indulges 
in extravagant language, we should . remember that 
instances of such want of balance are not uncommon 
among original thinkers, witness the classical instance 
of Carlyle. “But they see far and see true. which, 
most practical men of sober sense do not, for their 
vision is limited by the work-a-day world of which 
alone they have knowledge. Moreover as Benedetto 
Croce says, “If a thinker cannot give us 
the light of a new truth except by veiling it in 
pa with exaggerations and  whimsicalities, 
let us not fail to see the light because of those few 
clouds.” 

The book does not strike any parochial, local or 
‘provincial note, but deals with the lessons of 
universal history and the trend of world-politics and 
world-thought, without drifting altogether from the 
- author’s Indian moorings. He eriticizes both the 
‘Western and Eastern forms of civilization, both of 
which he considers to be defective and has no wild 
‘enthusiasm for the one, or vulgar contempt for the 
‘other. To him a satisfactory synthesis of the two 
seems to be impossible. Consequently, an under- 
-current of veiled pessimism runs through the book 
and ‘the shallow optimism which thinks that all is 
‘for the best in the best of all possible worlds is not 
‘inthe authors line. 


POLITICUS 
SAMKHYA OR THE THEORY OF REALITY : 


‘By J. N, Mukherji, M.A., Asst. Professor of Philosophy, 
Morris College, Nagpur. Published by S. N. Mukherji, 


ALA., 6-1, Nepal Chandra Bhatiacharya Street, 
Kalighat, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2-8. Foreign Price 


6 Shillings. 


The work is represented as ʻa critical and 
constructive study of Isvarakrisna’s Samkhyakarika. 
‘This constructive study has a destructiye background 
inasmuch as it begins by setting at naught the 
traditional and current exposition of the system of 
‘Samkhya philosophy. According to the learned 
‘Professor, ‘Samkhya has never been a systematic 
‘philosophy.’ ... It is a theory of reality and life that 
‘rebels against the doctrine of salvation that Samkhya 
‘is said ‘to be’ (Priface, pp. v-vi). To prove these 
-startling conclusions he does not appear to have 
attempted a strictly critical and historical method of 
‘research though it has been professed.in the preface 
‘that ‘the spade-and-shovel method of archaeologists’ 
‘has been followed. It has been assumed that the 
‘Samkhyakarika consists of two mutually independent 
‘parts (I. v. 1-52, II. v. 53-68) belonging to two 
different periods and referring to two separate 
systems. But we are not sure if sufficient arguments 


t 


‘have been put forward in support of this assumption. , 


‘An account of the history of the growth of Samkhya. 
‘literature leading to an amalgamation of various 
theories which was essential in a work of this nature 
rand which could be legitimately expected here does 
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not seem to have been considered a fit topie for 
discussion by the learned author. It would also not 
have been too much to expect the author to be a 
bit less caustic in his flings on the old expositors 
of the system who are held in so much esteem and 
veneration by people in general. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


VEDANTA OR THE SCIENCE OF REALITY: 
By K. A: Krishnaswami Fyer. B.A., with a foreword 
By Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, M. A.. of the Caledita 
University. Ganesh & Co., Madras, pp. 344. Price 
Rs, 10. 


This is a book of rare merit and is written in 4 
style both pleasant and lucid. The author is deeply 
versed in the traditional methods of Hindu philosophy 
and his familiarity with the Western philosophical 
systems makes it possible for him to compare on a 
common ground the two lines of thought which 
seem to be so radically different and unlike each 
other to the casual reader. There are not many 
books which will enable the Western scholar to 
understand the peculiar arguments and conclusions 
of Hindu philosophy, but this one is written in a 
way which is intelligible to the Western mind and 
the comparisons of the Vedanta system with the 
different philosophical doctrines of the West will be 
found to be extremely illuminating. The author is 
an ardent follower of Sankar, the famous exponent 
of Vedantic monism, and takes his stand mainly on 
the teachings of Mandukya Upanishad. The author 
rightly contends that any philosophy worth its name 
should take.into account all manifestations of life 
including dream and deep sleep. The main defects 
of Western philosophy, according to the author, 
are the neglect of the dream and sleep states and 
an undue emphasis on the waking consciousness. The 
author is of opinion that so long as we remain on 
the waking plane, which is conditioned by time and 
space and which exhibits a manifold external world 
with its differentiation of subject and object, our 
search for a unifying principle is doomed to failure. 
The maya which is supposed to be the principle 
responsible for duality bars the way for approach to 
the Absolute. The author proves convincingly that 
the three states of sleep, dream and waking are 
independent of one another and it is impossible to 
assume any bond of union between the three from 
the empirical standpoint. The only underlying 
principle that connects the three states is what the 
author describes as Pure Consciousness. This pure 
consciousness is identical with the Absolute. The 
memory that we have of sleep and dreams is not the 
true memory that we are familiar with in the waking 
state. In the state of deep ‘sleep the duality of 
subject and object which is such a characteristic and 
irremovable feature of waking life dissolves altogether 
without leaving a residue in the pure consciousness. 
The state of deep sleep, therefore, gives us a clue to 
the realization of this absolute principle which is 
called the Brahman in the Upanishads. The author’s 
search for the Brahman is determined mainly by a 
consideration of the three states and his conclusions 
are based on what he calls the tribasic view of 
life. It must be admitted that this is not the only 
approach to the realization of the Supreme Entity. 
The Upanishads, Gita and the other Hindu Sastras 
lay down many different methods but the author 
has net discussed them. The book, therefore, suffers 
from the defect of being an one-sided representation 
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of the Vedanta Philosophy. The author's criticisms 
of the philosophies of enn Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
James, Bergson, Croce, Gentile and others are per- 
tinent, incisive and convincing. The chapter on the 
ethics of Vedanta is the weakest portion of the 
book. The discussion on the doctrine of re-birth 


and the law of Karma will leave the Western reader - 


unconvineed. There is some confusion of thought 
in this chapter. When the author remarks that 
“capital punishment, in any form, is the resort of 
` fools and weaklings. Nature indeed. kills, but she 
kills with a purpose, while man kills without,” he 
seems to place man otitside nature. Then again, 
when he says. “past Karma only determines the 
skeleton of the present life..but it is wrong to con- 
clude that we are not free agents; for every endea- 
vour of ours based on fresh motives belies it and 
proclaims the native freedom of the’ soul,” he is 
taking a very imperfect view of the law of Karma. 
Jt has been said in the Bhagavad Gita that Nature 


or prakriiz is a blind force which détermines the 


action of man, the soul being over-powyered by the 
ego feelings or ahankar derived from prakriiz, the illusion 
results that man is a free agent. The doctrine of 
Karma is unrelenting and does not admit of any 
freedom. It is clear that the author has been influenced 


by the dogma of free-will and he has taken a wrong 


view of duty as advocated in the Gita. According to 
the author the state of desp sleep is supposed to be 
the state -in which we have the clearest view 
of the Absolute. This is not true. Had it been so 


there would have been no need of all austerities and 


penance, or any other discipline, intellectual or moral, 
on the part of anybody to geta glimpse of the 
Brahman. The state of sleep would have Leen the 
ideal staté for everybody and soporific drugs would 
have been the panacea of philosophies. The 
Hindu sastras no doubt admit that in deep sleep 
we do come face to face with the Absolute, but our 


knowledge being clouded with the tama of sleep, ` 


we can never have a real glimpse of the Brahman. 
It is like a blind man who is led to the presence 
of the King and who comes back with the arias 
that he has been with ‘the King. The ideal of the 
Upanishads is not tbe realization of the Brahman 
in the state of sleep but in the full limelight of our 
wakin 
normal life. The undue emphasis of the author on 
the state of deep sleep makes him forget the waking 
statee The Western philosophers committed the 
error of neglecting the sleep state, and the author 
has made a similar mistake in neglecting -the waking 


consciousness. This however has not prevented the. 


author from proving the correctness of his 
conclusions, The author’s view on psycho-analytical 
interpretation of dream life is one-sided and 
misleading. He need not have been at all apprehen- 
give Of psycho-analysis as his problem is entirely 
different fri that of the psycho-analysts who do 
not. propose to explain the feeling of reality which 
oie experiences in | 
philosophy. .These minor defects do not éount and 


mentioned in it. The description 


consciousness amidst all the activities of 


-Mukhopadhyaya. 


dream, from’ the standpoint of - 
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the book is one which no serious reader of Vedanta 
can afford te neglect. | l 
i G. Bosu 


„g DUSTRY YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY 
industry Book Department, Keshub Bhawan, 
22 R. G. Kar Road, Shambaxar, Calcutta. Rs. 5. 


This is the fourth annual issue of this useful book. . 
Commercial and industrial information of various 
kinds has been brought together in it. The reader 
will find in it classified lists of trades and industries, 
and the names, addresses and subscriptions of 
newspapers and periodicals published in’ India. 
There is also a list of technical institutions with their 
prospectuses. Among the additions in this issue 
are detailed descriptions of Indiani markets with 
figures of imports and exports wherever available, 
explanations of various trade terms “in connection 
with raw silk, silk manufactures and sunn hemp, 
information about the seasons of shipment of the 
principal commodities of India, an outline of the 
instruments of foreign remittances, details of the 
provisions of the Indian Factories Act, etc. The 
book is neatly got up. f ; 

On turning to the list of newspapers and 
periodicals we have found some inaccuracies. Among 
Bengali periodicals we find Bharati and Manasi-o- 
Marmavant mentioned, but both ceased to be 
published long ago. The annual inland subscription 
of The Modern Review is Rs. 8-8, not Rs. 9 as 
mentioned in the book. Similarly the annual inland 
subscription of Prabasi is Rs. 6-8, not Rs. 6 as 
of Prabasi as a 
literary monthly is only partly correct, as it deals 
with current. political, social, economic and other 
problems also. i 


VISVA-BHARATI STUDIES Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4. 


_ We have received the following four numbers of 
the Visva-Bharati Studies: Mahayanavimsaka of 
Nagarjuna, Reconstructed Sanskrit’ Text, the Tibetan . 
and Chinese Versions, with an English Translation, - 
edited by Pandit Vidhushekhara Shastri; Catuhsataka 
of Aryadeva, Sanskrit and Tibetan texts with 
copious extracts, from the commentary of,Candrakirtti, 
reconstructed and edited by Pandit Vidhushekhara 
Shastri; Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature, By 
Amulyachandra Sen, M.A., B.L. ; Nairatmyaparipraccha,. 
with the original Tibetan text, the original Sanskrit 
text, the reconstructed Sanskrit text by the editor 
and an English translation, edited by Sujit Kumar 


The prices are Rs. 5, Rs. 8, Rs. 4, and Rs, 2 
respectively. To be had of the Visva~Bharati Book- 
shop, 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. - . 

These books will be again noticed separately.. 
They are sure to appeal to all students of Buddhist 
and Jaina religion and philosophy ‘as well as to those: 
who are interested in ancient Tndian literature im 
general, s i 

R. C.. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 
By HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE . 


The following news has been supplied by 
a news agency from Allahabad : 

“Surprise was cansed in certain circles by an 
unauthorized and premature publication of a 
memorial which the United Provinces Indian 
Civil Service . Association propose to submit to the 
Secretary of. State for India suggesting the 
immediate stopping of recruitment to the Indian 
Civil Service both in England and in India and 
buying out’ the present members on terms which 
would compensate them adequately for the loss 
of their career, one of the arguments adduced 
being that Indian public men would regard the 
service recruited by the Secretary of State as 
intolerable having regard to the recent events in 
the country.” 


This move on the part of the Service, 
coming as it does immediately before the 
formulation of fresh reforms. in the Indian 
constitution, need not surprise us. Such 
moves have, indeed, lost the charm of novelty, 
because we have not yet forgotten the “White 
: mutiny” threatened immediately before the 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms. Members of the Indian Civil 
Service took full advantage ofthe Britisher’s 
belief that without Europeans in the service 
Indian administration will lose its “British 
character,’ and threatened to resign. With 
the shrewd instinct of his race, Mr. Montagu 
diagnosed the disease and applied the remedy. 
The pay was increased. How much it cost 
India would be evident from a reply given 
by Mr. Montagu to Mr. Lunn in Parliament 
regarding increase in the remuneration of 
certain Indian Services. 


Indian Civil Service £ 3,60,000 
Indian Police Service 4, 1,80,00 

Indian Education Service »__ 2,00;000 
Indian Medical Service 3 200,000 - 


No sooner had the new constitution come 
into force than a fresh agitation for the 
increase of pay was successfully engineered. 
' In England Lord Meston and his colleagues 
yaised the parrot cry of the ‘Service in Danger’ 
and said that, owing to changed conditions in 


India, a sufficient number of recruits to the , 


Indian Services could not be secured in 
England. - The real reason for the falling 


off in the number of recruits, of course, was 
the greater demand for men in England after 
the devastating war. The result of this agita- 
tion was the appointment of the Lee Commis- 
gion in 1923. And the estimate of the cost 
of the recommendations contained in their 
report is given below : 


Pay and Remittance Concessions. © 


5 he ee 186 Lakhs 
1 PS. 127 ” 
I. M. S. (Civil) 7O 5 
I. E. S. (Men) 3'3 i 
J. F. S. 34 » 
I. 8. E. 109 H 
T. A. S. 8 ” 
I. V. S. 4 i 


popa 


Other Services (approximately) 13:0 to 150 Lakhs 
Pension 


Uncovenanted Service 1.2 ‘3 
I. ©. S. Officers holding 

high posts '18 3 
Passages "25.0 5 


Total (first year) 965 to 985 Lakhs 
‘That the bark of these service men was 
worse than their bite would be evident from 
the following statement submitied to the 
House of Commons by the then Under- 
Secretary of State for India, in 1923, in reply 
to á question asked by Mr. Simpson as to how 
many officials in the different European Civil 
Services in India had retired in each province 
under the proportionate pensions scheme in 
view of the change in the conditions of 
service occasioned by the Act of 1919 : 


INDIAN Crvit SERVICE 


Madras 6 
Bombay 7 

~ Bengal _ 13 
United Provinces 11 
Panjab hm 2 


Bihar & Orissa 6 
Central Provinces 3 
Assam i 
Burma 


— — -mM 


Total 65 
But ito this statement must be added an 
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ey note by Lord Winterton who 
said: - 


“In many cases the retirement has not yet taken 
place as the applicants all have a considerable 
period of leave at their credit, which they are 
entitled to take before going on pension; and in 
some cases they have not yet left India. In a 
few cases too, permission to retire has been 
cancelled at the request of the applicants who have 
changed their minds.” 


The mentality of these service men found 
expression in the memorandum submitted by 
the United Provinces Association of European 
Government Servants to the Lee Commission. 
A demand for financial amelioration in various 
forms,.a Parliamentary guarantee and the 
curbing of the Indian politicians’ raids on 
their position and prospects were put forward. 
The question of medical attendance by 
European doctors was examined with parti- 
cular vehemence. And the Association 
observed that in the absence of anything to 
compensate for the loss of old pleasure and 
pride in work the officer can justly claim 
higher remuneration for the “increasing un- 
pleasantness” and responsibilities in the 
duties. Thus monetary compensation was 
demanded for factors which can hardly be 
equated in terms of money. | 

How the extravagant pay fixed for the 
European services has produced a baneful 
effect on Indians also, we all-know. The 
Government of India Act provides : 

“There may be paid to any minister so appointed 


im any province the same salary as is payable to 
a member of the Executive Council in that 


province, unless a smaller salary is provided by _ 


vote of the Legislative Council of that province.” 


The salary of the members of the Execu- 
tive Council is fixed in terms of the pay of 
the Indian Civil Service. And 
ministers were first appointed even those 
who had all along been agitating for reduction 
in the cost of administration considered it 
derogatory to their prestige to accept a lower 
salary. And this though in Japan a minister 
gets about Rs. 12,000 a year and in America 
a minister, is paid about Rs. 36,000 a year. 
An examination of the list of ministers would 
go to show that very few of them—if, indeed 
any—can say that in the Income Tax returns 
they had ever shown their personal income to 
be near what they have earned or are earning 
as ministers. No wonder the pay attracts 
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when ` 


-as members of. 


men who would do anything to placate those 
on whose favour they have to depend for the 
continuance of their service. We know of a 
ease in which a minister resigned office on a 
question of principle and with the concurrence 
of his colleagues who gave him the assurance 
that they would not step into his shoes. But 
no sooner had he resigned than the post was 
grasped by one of those who had been promi- 
nent in giving their support to his decision 
to resign. 

The unnecessary and altogether unreason- 
able distinction between the superior, 7. e. 
European and the inferior, ¢. e. Indian services ` 
has resulted in similar distinctions in the 
Indian services also. The question of amal- 
gamating the Subordinate and Provincial 
Services was discussed by the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Public Services in India (1913). 
Mr. {now Sir Hugh) Stephenson was then 
Financial Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. He admitted that “the class of men 
who enters the subordinate services now 
differs very little from the Provincial Service 
recruits and he does work which does not 
vary much in kind from that of the higher ` 
service.” In reply to the question: “As to 
the qualifications of the Provincial and 
Subordinate Service they are drawn from the 
same class, but in your experience is there a 
class of men who would take a post in the 


Provincial Service but who would refuse an 


offer in the Subordinate Service?” Sir 


Hugh stated : 


“Undoubtedly they are drawn from the same 
class to this extent that very much the same class 
of men will enter both, but the men who enter the 
Subordinate Service only do so with the, hope of 
getting into the Provincial Service by promotion. 
They would none of them be content to enter the 
Subordinate Service as -a career.” 

‘But as long as direct recruitment for the 
Provincial Service is continued only a few 
members of the Subordinate Service can hope 
to be promoted to the Provincial Service, with 
the result that a large number of promising 


-young men who enter the Subordinate Service, 


not as a career but with the hope of getting 
into the higher service by promotion, retire 
the Subordinate Service. 
They are naturally discontented and smart 
under a sense of injustice done to them 
simply because they could not secure 


RAILWAYS AND ROAD TRANSPORT—NEED THEY CLASH? 


recommendations from: people who are held 
in respect in the Secretariat. 


This point was more frankly placed before 
the Commission by Mr. (now, Sir Nicholas) 
Beatson-Bell, then Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division. He said : 


“The most important reform that I advocate is 
the amalgamation of the Subordinate Executive 
Service with the Provincial Civil Service. Taken as 
a body, there is very little difference between the 
two Services in the matter of the qualification of 
the recruits. In fact, those entering the Subordinate 
Executive Service are often superior to those 
entering the Provincial Civil Service. It is most 
galling to a man to see another man, whom he 

as surpassed at the University, placed at once in a 
position to which he ean only attain after many 
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years of drudgery. The two services should be 
amalgamated, the lowest grade being placed at 
Rs. 200 per mensem.” . 

A self-governing India will never maintain: 
the salaries of its servants at the high level 
which prevail now. And a beginning shall 
have to be made by reduċing the salaries of 
the Indian Civil Service. If as the result 
of the new constitution European members. 
of the Indian Civil ‘Service consider it 
convenient to retire they should: be given 
the- opportunity to do so. And that will 
certainly give the Indian tax-payer some 
relief and the fact cannot be denied that he- 
requires relief badly and immediately. 


RAILWAYS AND ROAD TRANSPORT—NEED 
THEY CLASH? © 
By FREDOON’P. ANTIA, M. COM, PH. D. (ECON.) LOVDON, F: 8. S.. 


E was the war that really brought the 

automobile into its own. Its wide use 

~ on and behind the lines developed and 
made the public realize its enormous 
possibilities in the commercial field. Whereas 
before the war the motor car industry had to 
concentrate upon ordinary passenger cars, 
the post-war industry started as a-many-sided 
activity. Goods trucks, heavy lorries, 
passenger buses and luxury coaches all occupy 
an important part. of the canvas now. 

It is the automobile again that has 
regenerated the highway. The road remains 
no longer a means of communication secondary 
to the railroad. In several instances it enjoys 
even a superior status. And though it would 
have been difficult to comprehend it fifteen 
years back, the highway has actually ousted— 
and continues to do so—several miles of rail- 
road in the United States of America, Great 
Britain and Germany. In America, “it took 
the railroads from 1830 to 1918 to develop a 
tonnage traffic of 2,504 million tons, while 
‘the motor truck developed a tonnage traffic 
of 1,200 millions in a period of just 18 years” 
according to an authority. As far back as in 


1925, at least 104 miles of railroad abandon-. 


ment was directly traceable to motor competi- 


tion, according to the Inter-State Commerce: 


Commission. A representation made in 
January 1932 to the British Minister of. 
Transport by the General Managers of the 
four British railway companies estimated 
the net loss in revenue traceable to road 
competition at £16 million per annum-——£10: 


-million to passenger, and £6 million to freight 


traffic. The figure is based not on 1931 
statistics which would show the loss as higher: 
still, but on the data of 1930 compared to- 
those of 1923. In Germany, the competition 
has led to a severe restriction of motor: 
transport by the State. . 

Nor is India immune from. this clash. 
between an older and a newer means of 
transport. In 1926-27, our railways had. 
already begun “to feel the pressure of road. 
motor competition,” and had projected means 
to counteract it. The accepted policy was,. 
“to meet such competition by endeavouring 
to afford to the public equal or better railway 


“service than road transport can give, while 
. taking full advantage of the additional 
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business brought to the railways. by such 
motor* transport as can act. as feeders or 
distributors.” Amongst the efforts made in 


this direction is the provision of a more 


frequent and quicker service by rail omni- 
buses, or self-propelled “sentinel” coaches, 
alterations in the time-tables, reduction in 
rates and fares, ‘special return tickets, and 
the opening of booking agencies in business 
localities. The absence of an organization 
in road transport, however, according to the 
Railway Board’s admission, presents “consider- 
able difficulty in meeting competition for 
short lead traffic on certain lengths,” and all 
that the railways can do is “to endeavour to 
hold. it? Though each line has had the 
freest scope in devising measures to counter- 
act this increasing encroachment of the 


highway operator since 1926-27, the Railway’ 


Board has recently admitted that there is 
“no abatement in the extent to which railways 
continued to ‘be subjected to competition 
from road motor transport.’ Where the 
road short-cireuits the railway, it is obvious 
that no effort on the part of the railway 
would avail. But even where the road runs 
parallel to the rails, it is found that the 
latter are progressively incapable of holding 
their patronage. Far from the railway 
` crushing the road, the latter is extending its 
sphere. And whereas previously only coaching 
traffic was affected, recently even freight 
traffic is feeling the effects. Already, there- 
fore, the Indian railway manager finds 
himself faced with a situation no Jess un- 
pleasant than that facing his confrére in the 
highly organized countries. His failure to 
drive the new menace out of the ċompetitive 
field in spite of his unlimited: resources and 
his immediate awakening to the menace, has 
begun to make him realize that there are 
other ways of approaching the roadsman than 
“ with a challenge to a fight. This is to invite 
him to co-operate with “himself, and co- 
ordinate his services with the railway’s—to 
accept him as a colleague in the field of 
transport service, a field needing the toil of 
both. The G.I.P. Railway has already blazed 
the trail.in their Talegaon—Bombay service, 
and it is certain that other lines similarly 
situated-——and there are few that are not— 
will soon follow suit. Such co-ordination is 
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mot only possible, it is very desirable 
too. 
But if co-operation and co-ordination are 
desirable from the broader national point of 
view, does not'such recommendation assume, 
that the road is not an illegitimate interloper 
upon the sphere of railway activity ; that 
each instrument has a distinct duty to per- 
form in its own sphere of action ? This is 
indeed so. Ifthe nation’s transport energy 
is to be most profitably utilized, it is essential 
that there should be a minimum of friction. To 
attain this the sphere of each as. circumscrib- 
ed by its inherent advantages and otherwise, 
needs to be definitely prescribed. - l 

It is obvious that the railway is subject 


` to certain grave limitations as against the 


motor lorry. The trackage once laid fixes 


. down the route, so that even if it becomes 


unremunerative to work it later on account 
of extraneous circumstances, the mere fixity 
of the route will keep the operator from 
taking to a more remunerative service. In 
other words, the railroad lacks the flexibility— - 
the “go-anywhere” quality of the road service. 
So also are the terminals fixed, and the railway 
ean only transport a passenger or a package 
from railhead to railhead, necessitating road 
haulage at both ends with consequent break 
of bulk and additional handling charges. It- 
also involves considerable expensive equip- 
ment in the way of platforms, warehouses, 
tracks and other terminal facilities. Even 
then the railroad is liable to frequent conges- 
tion. It has been calculated for example that 
of the 14.9 davs which each American freight 
wagon occupies fora single trip, only 1.64 
are spent on the line outside of terminal 
areas. Regarding England, Mr. H. W. Payne of 
the Great Western Railway calculated that a 
freight consignment moved only half the time 
it normally took before delivery ; “during 


the other half it was stationary 
in a terminal yard. Apart from the 
loss inflicted upon the railway, this is 


most undesirable in the restriction it 
imposes upon the free circulation of goods. _ 
Traders in Nasik—118 miles from Bombay— 
do not expect their goods to arrive from 
Bombay before 4 days of booking, those in 
Surat—168 miles before 6 days of booking. 
A lorry would take one day in the first case, 


` 
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and at most twoin the second. It would 
carry from door to door without break of bulk ’ 
or intermediate handling charges. The trader 
himself would benefit, for the necessity of 
keeping large stocks with its implications of 
interest charges, warehouse rents ete. would 
be obviated. 

Nor does this necessarily mean that the 
railroad is to be involved ina loss to the 
extent that road transport can displace it in 
the spheres defined above. Every railroad man 
knows. what a nuisance short haul traffic is, 
and whata drain upon his revenue, This 
applies also to less than carload consign- 
ments. It pays the railroad to carry full waggon 
loads longer distances ata cheaper rate per 
ton-mile than less—than—carload shipments 
shorter distances at higher unit rates. Hence 
the short distance terminals over and above 
the usual terminal charges on Indian rail- 
ways. Hence also the higher unit rates for 
smaller consigaments than for larger ones. 
According to one calculation, the American 
railway loses 12 cents on every consignment 
of 100 lbs. carried less than 40 miles. From 


data available from the late Mr. S. C. Ghose | 


of the Railway Board, it is found that whereas 
a waggon would earn Rs. 5-3-0 per day 
hauling a shipment of 200 maunds for 50 


miles, at .33 pies per maund-mile, the same 


waggon would earn Rs. 10-6 hauling 380 
maunds for 633 miles at .133 pies per maund- 
mile, 2% @ , nearly a third of the previous rate. 
But "it is not that the short haul and 
L. ©. L. traffic are undesirable to the railway- 
man alone. To the constimer of the railway 
service they are as great a nuisance. Rail 
hauling necessitates extravagant packing and 
crating to forestall against loss or damage in 
transit and the unecessary handlings. The 
packing charges as weli as the freight on the 
packing material—which incidentally is rated 
in the same class as the commodity itself, 
and has been calculated at 17 per cent of the 
freight , rate—swell the carriage bill 
railroad. Road hauling does not necessitate 
anything like the elaborate packing and saves 
on all these items. Taking all the heads of 
expenditure into consideration, it has been 
found that right up to a distance of 130 
miles, L. C. L. freight is cheaper to transport 
by road than by rail. With regard to furni- 


co-operation and co-ordination. 


by 
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ture, pianos cte., 
miles. 

Here then is the germ of this ideal of 
Itis obvious 
that the roadway and the rail are not essen- 
tially competitive instruments of transport, 
but complementary ones. Why not give 
some relief to the trader as well as the rail- 
wayman by’ entrusting thé L. ©. L. and 
the short haul traffic to road ? Railways’ 
could organize their own road services 
or operate them in co-operation with 
other independent organizations. Local and 
short distance trains, both passenger and 
freight, would then be eliminated. If 
stations follow- in rapid succession on a line, 
the train would embark and disembark 
passengers and goods only at the most 
important ones,—the zone -stations—-whence 
the road services would operate. Thus on a 
32 mile stretch with 27 stations on the 
Pennsylvania railroads, the freight train stops 
at only 4 zone stations wherefrom the 
neighbouring places are served by road. 

The New York Central and several other 
American railways’ have also adopted this plan. 
and it has met with such conspicuous success. 
that according to Mr. Hoover, then Secretary 
of Commerce, it warrants “a definite pro- 
gramme of constructive experimental develop- 
ment.” Nearer home, the lead given by the. 
Great Indian Peninsular on its Bombay— 
Poona service is indeed very far-sigated and is 
but a sign of the times. It may not be long 
before most of our railways own and operate 
road services and dispose of each shipment 
according as its transport is most economidal 
by road or by rail. This will effect an, 
economy of crores of rupees in our transport 
bill, besides providing better service to our 


this limit goes up to 300 
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An important question has recently 
agitated the public mind. Is the railroad 
operator subjected to unfair competition by 
the road ? The numerous complaints. lodged 
by the railroads in Great Britain and” United 
States of America accuse the state of holding- 
the balance purposefully in favour of road 
transport, so as to handicap the vailway. Thus,’ 
whereas the railroad is by law required to lay 
down, maintain, operate, repair, signal and 
police its own track, none of these obligations,, 
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‘according to the railways, are heaped upon the 
‘road operator ; and in fact he is provided with 
a progressively improving road surface all 
‘ready to run his vehicle upon largely free of 
‘cost. In a representation recently made by 
‘the general managers of the four British 


‘railways to the Minister of Transport, it was” 


‘claimed on the authority of the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Transport that of the 
£60 million sunk annually 
‘road user contributed only. the amount 
represented by the Road Fund, ¿ e, £20 
million, whereas £40 million- came from the 
pockets of the rate-payer. “This, however, was 
immediately . contradicted’ -by Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen, Chairman of the Com- 
mission, who’ “pointed out. that ‘this: was a 
distorted’ misinterpretation- put -upon the 
‘report, which showed thes: road user as 
‘paying hot 1- 3 but! 2-3 of the annial outlay, 
on roads—the Road’ ‘Fund representing “only 
about one ‘half of what- the: motorist was 
actually paying in taxation.” Since then, the 
Petrol Tax has been raised twice, bringing 
it up from 4d. to 8d. per gallon: So that 
‘today the road user according to Sir Arthur, 
“is paying a sum which probably approximates 
the entire cost of the roads.” The conclusion, 
‘however, is inescapable ‘that when the tax 
stood at 4d. per gallon, the State did subsi- 
dize road transport to the extent of £20 
million per annum, to that extent holding 
the balance in its favour as against the 
railroad. It appeared indeed that in so far 
:as the railways were rate-payers to the 
‘Government, the State was-:actually’ forcing 
‘them to dig their own graves by making them 
-contribute to this road subsidy. The conclu- 
‘sion of the Royal Commission on the point 
is fairly non-committal—“We are ‘satisfied 
ahat the users of mechanically propelled 
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vehicles are not, as a class, paying too much 
in taxation. Nor do we think that in a 
general way they are paying too little.” 

The railwayman has yet another grievance. 
He is subjected toa complex structure of 
regulations. These appertain to his 
obligatioas as common carrier, the rail- - 
worthiness of vehicle, wages and conditions 
of the staff employed, minima and maxima 
rates chargeable, etc., from which the. road 
transport man is well nigh exempt. The 
motor lorry is thus at liberty to take away 
the cream of the traffic offering, leaving the ~ 
railroad to handle the bulky lower classes : ot 
traffic like coal, ores or timber. The low 
class traffic, obviously, cannot pay its way 
without the higher classes of traffic to aid it, 
and the railway is in its turn forced to put 
up its rates, with the result that miore and 
more of the traffic is diverted to road, It is 
a vicious circle, from’ which there is no 
The railroad’ may sink deeper and 

despar into theimire, and-end by abandoning 

‘ine; when the road transport man may 
exalt monopoly rates. This is only the 
repetition of the canal vs. railway phase of a 
century back. 

It needs to be recognized that the railway 
is and shall continue to be the principal 
instrument of transport, at any rate for such 
expansive areas as India and the United 
States. Then the tremendous waste involv- 
ed in competition could be averted by an 
official policy of co-ordination between the 
instruments of transport, preferably 
operating under a single control. A backward 
country should atleast actively exploit the 
one advantage that accrues to it through its 
backwardness. It can profit by experience 
‘And we 


gained by others at their own cost. 
in India are in this position today. ° 


a 





A MEDICAL SCHOOL IN A SMALL COUNTRY TOWN 


T isa well-known fact, on which Dr. Sir 
i Nilratan Sircar dwelt in his presidential 
address at the last session of the All-India 
Medical Conference held in Calcutta, that 

fhe number of our trained medical men is too few 
for India’s vast population. This number requires 
to be increased by all possible means. And, of 
course, the quality of the education given in our 
medical institutions should also be improved. 


Medical education is necessarily much more costly 
refer to 


than general education—we medical 





School Building 


the allopathic system. 

seem that, whereas high 
education may be founded 
in villages by private 
deavour, private medical schools—not to speak 
of medical colleges—cannot be founded 
conducted except in big towns. But an 
will show that it can be done even in 
district towns. 


education according to 
And it may, therefore, 
schools for ordinary 
and conducted even 





Nilambar Bhavan 
Outdoor Department and 


Male Medical Ward 
S4—9 


(top floor) 


en- 


and 
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small 


The Bankura Sammilani Medical School was 
founded, as its name indicates, by the Bankura 
Sammilani, a society which exists for welfare 


work in the Bankura district of Bengal, in the 


year 1922. It was after years of patient work 
school was 


under diffieulties that the recognized 





Pathological Laboratory 
by the State Medical Faculty, for whose final 
examination fifty students were sent up this year. 
Its school, hospital and hostel departments are 
situated in separate extensive compounds on high 
open ground outside the town. Each department 
is easily accessible from the others. The dissection 
hall is situated near the river at some distance 
from any inhabited house. 

The buildings with the grounds where 
originally both the school and the hospital were 
located are the free gift of Mr. Rishibar Mukherji, 
Bar-at-Law, formerly Chief Judge of Kashmir. 





Resident Surgeon’s Quarters 
(Hospital) 
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These, with the tank and wells, are situated in 
the midst of 78 bighas (about 26 acres) of land. 
The biggest edifice here has been named Nilambar 
Bhavan, after the late Nilambar Mukherji, 
formerly Governor of Kashmir, who was the elder 
brother of the donor. Water is supplied to the 
hospital from the school’s own water-works. 
Besides the original buildings many new build- 
ings haye been constructed. hospital 


The school 
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Male Surgical Ward 


Owing to co-operation 
with 36 beds, the 


has §3 beds at present. 
with the district sadar hospital, 


students haye the advantage of clinical training 
there also. Efforts are being made to increase 


the school hospital buildings, so that there may 
be more beds, more patients, and consequently 
more students, whose average number at present 
is 200. 





Female Surgical Ward 


Students come to this school from all parts 
of Bengal. Patients belong mostly to 
districts of Bankura, Burdwan. Manbhum and 
Midnapur. There being experienced and highly 


the ° hospital combined 
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skilled physicians and 
school staff, difficult cases are- treated in the 
hospital and difficult surgical and oðstetrical 
operations, like the Caesarian seetion, performed. 
265 major operations were performed in 1931, 
the total being about 960 from: the foundation 
of the school. In the cottage ward of the 
hospital, patients can occupy a room each with 
a small enclosed yard and kitehen 
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Surgical Operation Theatre 


veranda in front, under the care of a relative, 
for a small daily fee of twelve annas only. 

The buildings in which the school is at 
present situated were formerly the Government 
Settlement Office. When the settlement work of 
the district was finished, they were ‘no longer of 
any use to the Government. So, on the applica- 
tion of the school committee, they were given to 
the school. This act of the Government is 
praiseworthy. But even at the strong recom- 
mendations of the District Magistrate, no money 
grant of any kind has been received by the 
school, The annual expenses of school and 





Female Medical Ward 


in the years 1928-29, 1929-30, 
were Rs. 58,224, 55,971 and 53.804 
The only grants received are thos 


and 1930-31 
respectively. 


behind and! 
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from ‘the district board, the municipality and 
the “Rell ‘Cross fund, which in 1930-31 were 
Rs. 1500, 600 and 200 respectively. The fees 


the students form the largest item 
Donations and subseriptions are 
ileo obtained, Every year there is apprehension 
of a deficit of some twelve or thirteen thousand 
rupees, which is met with great difficulty. Dona- 
tions and subscriptions from the generous public 
are thankfully received and acknowledged. 


received from 
of the receipts. 





Maternity Operation Room 


All the subjeets prescribed by the State] 
Medical Faculty, except Physics and Chemistry,' 
are taught in the school itself. These twof 


sciences are taught in the local Wesleyan College 4 
by its professors, with the kind permission of{ 
its authorities. For this help the school com-; 
mittee is grateful to the Wesleyan College and? 
its professors of science. [Efforts are being madej 
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Segregation Ward 


to make the school self-contained as regards the 


teaching of Physics and Chemistry also. The 
school is provided with its own Museums and 
Laboratories of Anatomy, Materia Medica, 


Physiology and Pathology. 
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The hostel is located in the midst of a 
garden. There are play-grounds for football, 


cricket, badminton and tennis, and arrangements 


for physical exercises and gymnastics. There is 
a common-room and reading-room. 
The School Committee consists of : 
Ramananda Chatterjee, President : 
Dr. K. N. Das, C:I £, M. D., Prinetpal, 
Carmichael Medical College, Calcutta, Rev- 


A. E. Brown, Principal, Wesleyan College, Bankura, 
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New Cottage 


B. N.- Banerjee, Retired Executive Engineer 
Rai B. K. Neogy Bahadur, Government Pleader, 
Bankura, Rai Shaheb R. N. Mukherjee, Editor, 
“Bankura Darpan”, Rai R. S. Bhattacharyya 
Bahadur, Rid. Additional Magistrate, R. Mukherjee, 


Esq., Bar-at-Law, Fx- Chief-Judge, Kashmere,. 
Rai H. K. Raha Bahadur, 2d. Deputy Dir. Geni. 
Post, and Babu Brajadurlav Hazra, Rtd. Disiriet 
Magistrate, Vice-Presidents. 





Hostel Wardens’ Quarters 


Kedar Nath Ash, Pleader, Alipur, Treasurer, 

R. N. Sarkar, Advocaie, Calcutta High Court, 
Secretary. K. C. Rai, Pleader, Alipur, Asst. 
Secretary and Assi. Treasurer. ' 
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Private Ward 
Abani Kanta Mandal, and Radhikaprasad Banerjee, 


Asst. — Seeretartes. N. Sarkar, -M. A., In- 
corporated Accountant, Auditor. Rev. A. E. Brown, 
C. I E, M. A...(Cantab), B. se. (London), (on 
furlough), and Prof. P. K. Banerjee, M. 8C., F. C. $., 
Honorary Superintendents, 
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The Surgeon-General with the Government of 
Bengal visited the institution on Sth July 1931 
and was pleased to pass the, following remarks : 


“I visited the Hospital and the School this 
afternoon with the Civil Surgeon and met the 


Superintendent and the teachers of the School. 

“I have already had good reports of its workings. 
from Col, Stewart, who inspeeted the School for 
the State Medical Faculty, and am glad to find 
my impressions confirmed. Ft is obviously a very 
live and very active institution. The new buildings, 
‘laboratories and wards are of very good design 
and construction. The old ones will, I hope, be 
replaced in time; but wonderfully good work is 
being done under very unfavourable conditions 
and the staff obviously take a very keen interest 
and pride in their work. They have a good class 
of cases for instructional purposes in their wards 
and the standard of work seems santie good. I am 
very glad to inspect such a needful and progres- 
sive institution and wish it all success. ” 


The teaching staff and the present Honorary 
Superintendent, Professor P. K. Banerjee, are 
entitled to this praise from competent quarters 
for the good work they have done. 
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SLOYD IN THE SPHERE OF EDUCATION 
By LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 


OWARDS the middle of the last century 
there arose an educational movement 
in Sweden, which is of peculiar interest 

for all those educationists and teachers who, 
with the introduction of mass education and 
the opening up of the possibilities for further 
reforms, have been thinking of and working 
for a systematic development of our present- 
day curricula. This movement was of a 
political and economic character in its origin, 
but finally transformed itself into a purely 
pedagogic movement. An account of this 
movement, known as Sloyd, may prove to 
be of value to educationists in this country as 
showing the inter-relation of political and 
economie questions on the one hand and 
educational ones on the other, and also as 
demonstrating how an educational movement 
can help towards the making ofa nation. It is 
my object to describe the system very briefly, 
and with this object, I shall begin by 
quoting a passage in which the birth of Sloyd 
is described by its historian. 


“In the countries of the North, the light nights of 
the short summers are soon succeeded by long, 
dark winter evenings. The agricultural population 
being about 60 per cent could not work in the fields 
and meadows, but in accordance with their ancestral 
traditions were obliged to get into work at such times 
for livelihood, within the four walls of their houses. 
And, therefore, all the family-members, including the 
servants, used to gather together round the stone 
hearth; and while they were listening to northern 
legends from an elderly person or singing a_ ballad 
or a hymn together, their fingers remained busy. 
The men-folk made  axe-helyes, spoons, ladles, 
benches, tables and other necessary articles either for 
farm-work or for home—very often ornamenting each 
object with tasteful but simple designs, while the 
women-folk plied a spinning wheel or a loom or 
sew a vest for their own use or for the men-folk. 
Such works, executed with simple aids by persons not 
belonging to any guild whatsoever, had in Sweden 
for long ages, gone by the name of Sloyd. 


“But, the sudden development of 
machinery and the consequent natural progress 
of the co-operative movements in Sweden, the 
practised ability in Sloyd began to diminish gradually 
and, in some places, even disappeared altogether. 
Various sorts of suchSloyd-work which, 1n former times 
had been performed at home, were now taken up by 
the manufacturers of rising industries. The improved 
system of communications—such as railways, canals, ` 
etc., rendered it considerably easier for the country 


industrial 
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Solemn ‘May Festival’ at Naas, Sweden—outside the Lecture Hall 


people to procure those articles that they used to 
make previously with their own hands. But such 
progress always carries with it certain disadvantages 
and dangers which can not be avoided. It is certainly 
true that when the work within the family is changed 


into work inside the factory and when the handi- 
craft is transformed into machinery-work, a great 
amount of time-saving can be reckoned upon; and 


the time saved becomes time gained when it is 
profitably utilized. If, on the contrary, this be not 
the case and if the hour which was formerly devoted 


to productive activities, is now being spent in idleness 





or what is surely worse—in wrong-doing, the hour 
saved becomes an hour lost ; and that is so not only 
from a moral but also from a _national-economical 
point of view.” 


The late Otto Salomon, the writer of these 
lines and the historian of Sloyd, was the man 
who subjected Sloyd work to the pedagogic 
adaptation by which it could be included in 
in the school curriculum as one of the chief 
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Participants at Naas in 1928. Writer is one of them 
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eduéational inedia. This has invested Salomon 
with an importance as a pioneer that makes 
him rank high in the ‘history of education. It 
was through the earnest efforts of this great 
pedagogue and, also, the assistance of 
his generous and philanthropically-minded 
uncle, August Abrahamson, who placed all 
his wealth and estate at the service of his 
enthusiastic nephew, that the Sloyd-system 
was introduced and became a part and parecel 
of national education in Sweden. 





A striking group of participants from 8 nations 
in Metal Work 


18 indeed remarkable how, in 
spite of the influence. of industries 
and machinery, the people of Sweden came 
to that intuitional understanding and took 
measures to re-instate the Sloyd of their 
forefathers in such an honourable position as 
it holds today. In this connection, I am 





One of the wood workshops 
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tempted to state, on the basis of my own 
experience, that Sloyd is one of the reasons 
charming Swedes 
machines even 


why the 
victim to 


are not a 
today when the 





Specimens of Wood Work 


country itself has been highly industria- 
lized and, also, it is for the same 
reason that the spirit of invention and crea- 
tion counts for so much in the Swedish 
character. Moreover, the Sloyd-character 
has complemented their industrial life in 
a strange but a very harmonious way. i 


or > 





Different kinds eandle-stand, most suitable for 
the children to execute 


The history of edueational movements 
tells us that for centuries past almost every 
leading educationist of repute, such as 
Comenius, Franke, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, ete., (not to mention numerous others): 
gave expression, although each from his own 
view-point, to the opinion that the training 
of the hand should proceed harmoniously 
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and simultaneously with that of the head 
and heart; and Sweden ranked first 
in translating those theories into practice 
with the most satisfactory results. Foreign 
scholars avail themselves in considerable 


numbers of the facilities provided at August 
at Naas, 


Abrahamson’s foundation Sweden. 


An exhibition of Sloyd Work by children 


Since its start, with the late Otto Salomon 
at its head, teachers in hundreds from all 
parts of the globe have flocked there. And, 
gradually, Naas, the home of Sloyd, has 


become the international centre of cultural 
association. Here, even now, scholars and 
teachers from different countries gather 


together in quest of learning. A spirit of 
fellowship vibrates in the air of Naas. 





The designs 
are meant for the students of 
‘continuation course's 


A few specimens of ‘Wood Work. 


In this connection, it will not be out of 
place to mention that, during a period of 
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fifty years, about three thoiisand foreign 
scholars attended the Slgyd courses at Naas. 
and among them teachets ‘from England and 
Scotland numbered more than nine hundred, 
in spite of the fact that pedagogical courses 
of Sloyd began in both these countries at a 
much later period. At present, Dr. Rurik 





A few fine and useful card-board works 


Holm, a striking personality and a great 
thinker is the Director of the Naas Semin- 
arium, which is now a State institution with 
all its original independent character. 

Now, turning our attention to India and 
making a survey of our present-day educa- 
tional system, we see that every year students 
in thousands are coming out of the univer- 
sities with their diplomas and degrees, but 
that their book-knowledge does not help 





An exhibition of useful objects made in class 
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most Cases, even to earn their 
Many of them go about in vain 


them, in 
livelihood. 
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quest of jobs. It is clear that no Government 
can provide all of them with employment. 
We hear. our leading people telling 
young men to take to some independent means 
livelihood, and also to strive at the same 
time, for the creation of new fields of activity. 
We also often hear of suggestions to revive 
home-industries, and it seems that the country 
has also responded to some extent. It is, 
indeed, essential in a country like ours to 
open up such new paths not only for mere 
means of livelihood but also in the interest of 
national economy. Yet, how many people 
think it is essential to prepare the young from 
the very beginning through education, which 
alone can give them the initiative and the self- 
confidence necessary. to undertake new courses 
of action and face all sorts of difficulties and 
responsibilities known and unknown ? Where 
is the way out and what is the right way ? 





Specimens of Bell-metallic work 


It is not the object of this article to go 
into the’details of the subject. My aimis to 
draw the attention of both school authorities 
and the public to this vital question. It is 
vital, because our present-day system of 
education fails to provide such training. Let 
me, however, in view of a reform and of a 
part-solution of our educational problem, 
which appears to have been hitherto the 
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cause of unemployment among the youth to | 
some extent, touch on some concrete aspects 
of Sloyd, namely, how it is to be started in 
and amalgamated with our every-day life. 

The educational aspect of Sloyd: It is 
the training of the hand and eye along with 
that of the brain that brings “the co-develop- 
ment of faculties producing a harmonious 
unity. It is to lead the children through 
education into the fullest, noblest and most 
faithful relations of which they are capable 
with the world in which they live. 

“The power of doing increases the love of 
creating, and’ thus energy is developed—an 
educational factor which ought to be turned 
te much account. The self-reliance which 
springs from it must ever be regarded as one 
of the highest educational gains.” It follows 
that the training of the hand raises the 
dignity of labour, for it fosters interest in — 
manual labour. 

Socio-economical aspect: It is clear 
that this great interest in manual labour, 
thus created by the introduction of Sloyd, 
will naturally stimulate the life of the home- 
industries. Moreover, a trained hand culti- 


vates the brain, and thus produces an 
inventive mind for production and an 
aesthetic taste in the products. For, is it 


not a fact that, generally, a large number of 


the articles that we often use, is manufactured 


directly or‘ indirectly, with- the help of the 
The more the -hands are trained, 
the better are the products. It, therefore, 
follows that the demand for better products 
and their due appreciation will be always 
greater on the part of better trained public, 
and there lies the key to the progress of 
industries. 

Naturally then, the Sloyd-training just 
in the early years of life will result in 
productive activities among children when 
they come out of their schools and seek a 
career. 

Sloyd in schools: Let me now give 
come hints on the introduction of Sloyd as 
a general subject of education in schools : 

1. The instruction should be methodical, 
and given in a systematic way. 

Ə. A well-chosen pedagogical series of 
models should be furnished as a guide for 
instruction. The series of models must be 
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useful objects which one can use in daily 
life and which are good when viewed from 


an aesthetical point of view. 


great pleasure 


3. For beginners paper and card- 
board work is the most suitable. Bench- 
wood work and then light  bell-metallic 


work will follow to the end of the school- 
career. 





Domes for hanging lamps. An back—two wall 
candle-stands 


always naturally find 
in constructive activities. 
Therefore, as a fundamental principle, the 
subjects of instruction will be optional and 
not compulsory. To impart such training by 
artisans is out of the question. But it should, at 
all costs, be done by pedagogy-trained persons, 
without which its educative value will never 
be secured and the goal in view will not be 
attained. Therefore, it is highly necessary 
to train the teachers first. 

5. For the children who are decidedly 
not going in for higher studies after the 
school-eareer, arrangements should be made 
for continuation courses whereby every such 
student will be taught at least one of the 
various kinds of hand-work thoroughly. 


4, Children 
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When it is a question of spreading new 
knowledge, a new kind of work, or of reviving 
that ‘which is on the verge of extinction, 
there are two different ways to adopt. One 
can try to influence either the adults or 
the children. It jis, therefore, necessary 
on the one hand to arrange short 
courses for adults chiefly for manual training 





Different kinds of tea-pot stands 


or to form associations in different parts — 
of the country where manual traing should 
activities ; 
on the other, to establish some model schools © 
where children will receive an orderly and 


be a part of other cultural 


all-round education. The surest way on the 


whole seems to be the last one, as it is well- 
known that the mind of a child is, more 
receptive than that of an „adult. : Therefore, 
the foundation must be laid in each branch 
of knowledge as early as circumstances and 
means permit, at least by way of experiment. 
The future always belongs to the rising 
generation, and that is why all social and 
economic questions can be finally solved as- 
only a question of education. : 





By BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 


Indians in Malaya 

As. a member of the Indian Immigration 
Committee, Dr. N. K. Menon of Penang rendered 
invaluable service to the Indian community of 
Malaya. He was outspoken in his speeches, and, 
on several occasions, he had the courage to tell 
the planters and the Malayan Governments that 
the Indian labourer would no longer live in 
Malaya under miserable conditions. But the 
doctor’s frankness did not please the ruling 
demigods of Malaya in the least. The result 
was that he has not been re-nominated for the 
second term of office on the Immigration 
Committee. The authorities responsible for the 
work of nomination should have appreciated that 
Dr. Menon was merely voicing the deep-rooted 
sentiments of the Indian community and that 
he was not indulging in any sort of extremist 
agitation. After all, the doctor had only pleaded, 
though rather vigorously, for the establishment 
of better wage systems, healthier living condi- 
tions and humane treatment aboard the British 
liners which are engaged in carrying immigrants 
between India and Malaya. These are but 
the least demands of the Indian community, and 
Dr. Menon strived hard to achieve them during 
his tenure of office. 

Dr. Menon’s successor on the Committee, 
Mr. V. N. Pillai is another distinguished member 
of the Indian community in Malaya. For 
about fifty years he has played an admirable 
role in the affairs of Malayan Indians. As 
a trested friend of the late Mr. P. K. Nambyar, 
Mr. Pillai is the founder of various Indian 
organizations in Penang. Though a high-caste 
Hindu, he has done a good deal to elevate the 
untouchables. At present he is also the chairman 
of the Indian Unemployment Committee and a 
justice of the peace for Penang. His services to 
the community has won appreciation not only 
from Indians but the Malayan Governments 
as well and it is the hope of the community 
that he will follow in the footsteps of his worthy 
predecessor*in the discharge of his duti 

There is another point which I should like to 
mention. The Indians in Malaya have a new 
danger to face at present and that is the ery which 
the Malayans have raised; “Malaya for the Malayans.” 
They cry aloud like the Burmans who have ofe 
late adopted slogans against Indians, and their 
venom seems to haye been directed against the 
Indians only. Yes, of course, Malaya is for the 
Malayans, But in the early days when the Indians 


were toiling hard to clear large jungles, helping- 
the construction of towns and modern Welding. 


etc, was not Malaya then for the Malayans? B 
all means the Malays can have thee county. 
but they should also realize that Indians 


have invested millions of dollars in their country 
and many of them have eyen adopted this as 
their mother-land. They cannot be expected to- 
leave it. But itis amusing to find that the 
Malayans should turn their guns only against the 
Indians. What about the Chinese? 

_ The cry of the Malayans against Indians 
is only perhaps the beginning of a series of 
unpleasant things. "Any way; who is at the 
bottom of all this? The Indians’ position 
may swiftly lead to the lot of our countrymen, 
in Africa, if the Indians in Malaya and those 
at home fail to see the danger at this early stage: 


The Next Agent in South Africa 


It is reported in the papers that. Kunwar: 

Maharaj Singh will succeed Sir Kurma Reddy as. 
the next Agent in South Africa. The selection is- 
undoubtedly the best that could be made under 
the circumstances. Kunwar Saheb has been. 
interested in the problems of Indians overseas 
for the last fifteen years. He was deputed by the- 
Government of India to visit Mauritius, British. 
Guiana andthe East African colonies to study the 
problem of our countrymen settled there and he 
produced admirable reports about the conditions 
there. He created a great impression on our 
fellow countrymen overseas on account of his 
sturdy patriotism, winning manners and genuine 
sympathy for the cause. His complete freedom 
from communal ‘and racial prejudice will be a. 
great help in the solution of these problems, 
We were really sorry to read in the papers 
that an important Moslem organization drageed 
this issue of the appointment of an Agent in. 
South Africa to the communal arena and that an 
effort was actually made by the Government of 
India in that wrong direction. We are. certainly 
not opposed to any Moslem as such- beine 
appointed as our Agent. A gentleman of Justice 
Sir Abdul Qadir’s eminence would have served 
our cause in South Africa quite creditably. 
It is of no importance to us at all whether 
he is a Moslem or a Hindu or a Christian. 

We should have certainly welcomed the 
appointment of Sir Abdul Qadir because, besides 
possessing other requisite qualifications, he is 
free from communalism, In fact this question, 


INDIANS ABROAD 


should never have been made a communal one in 
any case, 

Objection has been taken in certain quarters 
against the appointment of Kunwar Maharaj Singh 
on the ground that he has been an official all his 
life. The Leader of Allahabad has given an 
ert reply to this point in the following 
word : 


“The apt comment on the reported appointment 
of Kunwar Maharaj Singh as Agent to the 
Governor-General in South Africa would be that it 
should have been made three years ago. At that 
time, too, his name was very much mentioned but 
was left out-we believe for the only reason that it 
was thought desirable that Mr. Sastri’s successor 
should be -a non-official too. It would be objec- 
tionable if the place were reserved for an official, 
but we do not suppose that any sensible man 

` would say that a person in every way qualified 
for the position should be kept out of it for the 
only reason that he is an official. At all events 
Kunwar Maharaj Singh is no longer an official of 
the British Government. He has had a highly 
distinguished career in service and, while always 
efficient, he managed at the same time to win and 
retain the confidence of the public as well. He 
knows well the subject of Indians overseas and it 
is safe to anticipate that he will be an eminent 
success in South Africa ; the more because he 
will have the Kunwarini Sahiba by his side to assist 


him in social work. 


As the Leader is the most important journal in 
the United Provinces where Kunwar Saheb has 
worked as an official all these years, its opinion 
should carry weight. 

A Tragedy and a Warning 


Returned emigrants from colonies suffer a 
lot of troubles in India, and as a worker in 
their cause I have come across a large number 
of people whose life has been made miserable 
on account of their economic plight or social 
difficulties. The worst of such cases came to 
my notice the other day when an old man 
of sixty came to my office and related his 
tragic story to me. 

Mr. N. Sumaroo Natal to 


returned from 


India in July 1928 with three sons and a 
daughter. They brought with ~ them seventeen 
hundred pounds. Mr. Sumaroo belonged to a 


village in the district of Basti and after his 
arrival in Caleutta he started for his place by 
train at Howrah. As soon as the train reached 
Burdwan, half a dozen persons, who had dressed 
themselves as sepoys, came to his compartment 
and asked him to vacate it as the Sarkar wanted 
to see him. Mr. Sumaroo being a simple-minded 
person, who had returned to the motherland after 
fifty years, was easily deceived. He was 
taken to a distant lonely place with his 
children and his belongings and there made to 
sit under a tree by the robbers, who took away 
all his belongings along with seventeen hundred 
pounds. Sumaroo was left quite destitute and 
it took him three months to return on ‘foot from 
Burdwan to Calcutta with his small children. 
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Then he drifted to the slum quarters in Matiaburz, 
a suburb of Caleutta, where our friend . Pandit 
Bhavani Dayal saw him and wrote about his 
ease in his report 
returned emigrants. But the worst thing was 
yet to follow. On April 20th, 1930, Sumaroo 
moved to a local §Dharmashala with 
his children. He lived there for three 
days. On the evening of 23rd April he went 
out of the Dharmashala with his eldest son 
to buy provisions . leaving the daughter and two 
sons behind. He returned after half an hour 
and was surprised to see his daughter and the 


sons missing. He reported the case to the 
police who promised to make enquiries. We 
do not know what they have done. The three 


children have been missing since 23rd April 


1930, and poor Sumaroo has been living a 
miserable life in the Refuge at 125 Bowbazar 
Street, Calcutta, for the last two years. The daughter 
was fourteen years of age and was fair-looking. 
It is to be noted -that the Government of 
India took upon themselves the responsibility 
of receiving and looking after the repatriated 
emigrants from South Africa and this fact was 
specially mentioned in the Cape Town Agreement 
itself. And though the Government made some 
sort of arrangement at Madras for the reception 
of returning emigrants in Southern India they 
neglected those of Northern India altogether. 
Many a time their attention was drawn to 


their negligence but they have practically done- 


nothing on this side. This negligence on their 
part is to a certain extent reponsible - for such 
tragedies as those of Mr. N. Sumaroo. 

When our people in South Africa agreed to 
the scheme of assisted emigration to India they 
put their faith in the words of the Government 
of India that they will receive and look after 
these returning emigrants on their arrival. Their 
faith has been betrayed so far as North 
Indian emigrants are concerned. The tragedy of 
Mr. N. Sumaroo is a warning to coloni g Se 
who must think thrice before departing to India. 


A Suggestion to Colonial Indians 


A number of people from different colonies 
have written to us to send them regular news about 
the political conditions in India. This is not an 
easy thing to do. A general summary of the 
events of the week will require time. The 
most practical thing would be to subseribe to 
important journals in India. Those who can 
read English may subscribe to the Modern 
Review abe i A Rs. 11-8; address 120/2 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta) and the Weekly 
Hindu (subscription Rs. 21, address Mount Road, 
Madras). The Hindi reading Indian may get the 
Pratap of Cawnpore for rupees eight annually 
eand the Vishal-Bharat for Rs. 8/8. These 
journals represent more or less the Congress 
point of view. For the liberal point of view the 
Servant of India (Poona) and the by-weekly 
Leader (Allahabad) may be subscribed. i 


regarding the condition of 
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Chinese Juvenile Games 


Chinese games or play, like their language, science 
(in all branches), architecture, instruments, tools, 
overnment, philosophy and everything else Chinese; 
ve never gone beyond what may be called the 
natural stage, or the condition resulting from 
necessity. Therefore, for psychological 
they are highly interesting. Many 


purposes, 
aco I 


years 





Clapping Hands 





collected a number of games that came under my 
personal observation. Many of these games I have 
not seen played for years. A Chinese friend of 
mine, now in his eighty-fifth year, recently informed 
me that a number of games he had played in his 
youth he had not seen played for seventy years. 
The games played by Chinese children are in many 
cases interesting, but in very few are they complica- 


Hiding the Handkerchief 
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Guessing Game 


life of Chinese children is 
as rich as was the play life of Western children a 
century or two ago. Here I give afew of the 
most interesting games with illustrations. 

1. Ta-hua-pa-chang. Hand Clapie. 
game the palms of the hands are ays struck 

inst each other cross-wise: that is, the eft hand 
of the player, for example, striking the left hand 
of other player, and between the strikes each claps 
his (or her) hands together very rapidly so as not 
to lose the motion of “clap-and-strike, clap-and-strike. 
During the course of the game they sing a nursery 
rhyme of which the first couplet is as follows :— 

“On the First Day of the First Moon, our Old- 


ted. However, the pla 


lady strolls amongst the flowered lanterns. 
iohts a few sticks of incense and worships 
Buddha.” 


2. Mao-na-hao-txu. The cat 
catching the rat. The children select 
one of their number to represent 
the cat and another to represent 
the rat. The remainder form a 
ring with the rat inside and the 
cat outside, when the following 
eonversation takes place : 


Cat: What o'clock is it ? 

Gang : Nine o'clock. 

Cat: Is my big brother at 
home ? 


Gang: He is (if he is ready) : 
he is not (if he is not ready). 


Cat: Isn't it.time to eat? 
During this questioning the 
children revolve the ring five 
the five watches 


times, poprceen ting 
of the night. Then they stop, the 
rat being careful to keep at the 
OS ae side of the ring from where 
the cat is. The cat jumps into the 
ring at this side, and the rat out 
at the other, the cat always having 

to go in and out of the same holes the rat does. This 
is continued until the rat is caught and “eaten”. The 


eating causes t merriment. | 
3. Tiu-shou-p’a. Hiding the handkerchief. This 
game it is unnecessary to describe owing to its 


similarity to our own game. 


In this | 


















4. Pao-hua-ming. Guessing names. A 


This game tends to develop obser- Pi TEEN 
vation, especially auricular obser- = 
as well ‘as certain detective = 

the guilty 
antomime. This game is played — i 
by either boys or girls from eight 


a Wage 
f 


divide themselves into two groups ë 
selected by captains, and to each 
person in each group is given the ae 
name of some kind of fruit or 
flower. All except the captains 
squat down (sometimes stand) in j. 
two rows facing each other. The 
captain on one side then blindfolds 


one of the players, usually by: 1S 
putting his hands over his eyes, o S 
and one froin the other side steals 
over, lightly tapping him on the") cur 


head, after which he steals back 
down as: before Iin ` 
are - uncertain as — 


it was before, 
order to keep the 
who it was who left his 
captain are 


one from guessing ve 
place in the ranks. 


and the boy walks over to the other- side, 
examines carefully to see if perchance he can dis- 
trace of guilt on the face of any one of 


cover any 
them, or if he can discover by 
discomfort in squatting or | 
He “makes faces” to try and make him lange He | 
estures, grimaces, does everything n 7 
ut the others on their part. tr 
unconcerned, or perhaps all la 

no tell-tale look to appear on t f 
eyes. Often his pantomimes will discover the 





Passing the Brick iE 


one, but in case he does not, his last resort is to risk 
a guess, and he makes his selection. If he is right, — 
he takes the boy to his side; if wrong, he stays on | 
the other side. is side then blindfolds one of its 
number, and the whole is repeated until one side or — 
the other loses ali its men. AS S 


-vv 
“ey 
——= 
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Diabolo 


5.  Ti-ti-chuan-erh. Passing the brick. A number 
of children stand in a row facing each other with 
their hands held behind their backs. One of the 
players stand in front of them and one tehind. The 
one behind holds in his hand a piece of brick or tile ; 
and, as he passes along the row, calls out, “Where 
is the brick, where is the brick ?” Then suddenly 
dropping the brick into the hands of one of the row 
Says: “Here is a peach, here is an apricot.” The 
one who now has the brick stands perfectly motion- 
less so as not to show by any physical sign that he 
has it. The player who stands in front must now 

uess who holds the article; and as he walks along 

e front of the row keeps singing out, “Where is 
the cock’s head, where the hen’s?” Each time he 
stops he taps his knees witb his fists. When he 





Hide-and-seek 
thinks he has spotted the one who holds the brick he 


sings out. “Come hither.” If he makes a wrong 
xuess he must continue until he discovers who holds 
the brick. When he sueceeds in guessing right, the 


aolder of the brick takes his place. This game, like 


No. 4, tends to devélop observational powers. 





Pitch and Toss 


6. Tou-k'ung-chu, or chung. A form .of diabolo 
usually played by one player, although several may 
play it together. The point of the game is to keep 
the top spinning on the cord, to throw it up into 
the air and catch it again onthe cord. An expert 
can keep the top spinning for an hour or more, 
making it curl round his head, neck, between his 
legs, much as they do in shuttle-cock. In former 
days there was a Class of ‘itinerant diabolo players 
who collected a few cash for each performance. 

T-iao-fang-chien, Hopping from one room 
(space) to another. Six or more squares about a 
foot square are drawn with chalk on the floor, each 
Square representing a chien (division) of a Chinese 
house. A piece of brick or tile, or a couple of cash 
laid on top of each other and tied with string 
called a tau-erh is kicked by one player as he hops 
on one foot from one division to 
another. The point of the game is 
that neither the fxa-erh or foot 
must touch any of the lines or fall 
outside of them; also, the player 
must keep hopping or stand ‘on 
one foot during the game. If he 
drops the lifted foot he also loses. 
Should the first player decide 
to make his home (chia) in any 
chien, he may monopolize an entire 
chien, or he may leave a narrow 
space or path called kuei-tao (devil’s 
road) running through his chien, 
in which case the second player 
coming up behind may kick or 


throw his żxu-erh through the 
devil's road and then hop through 
or over it ; or he can, if he wishes, 


establish his own chia in the division 
he is in. When all the chien 
have been occupied, the game is 
finished. The winner is the one 
who has succeeded in establish- 
ing the greatest number of chia. 


8. Tsang-meng-ko. Hide-and-seék. As will be 


e noted in the illustration, one of the players stands inside 
a chalk ring with his 
the hands, the rest hiding behind various objects. 
If the one (seeker) in the ring either sees or catches 
one of the hiders, the latter takes his place in the 


(or her) eyes covered with 
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ring. But if all the hiders succeed in entering the 
ring without being caught or seen, the seeker has 
to continue until he succeeds in his quest. 

9. Pang-ch’ueh-t'ui. Bandaging the lame leg. A 
strip of cloth made. into the form of a loop into 
which one leg is passed and hung by the loop 
round the neck is rather a frolicsome game. To see 


the boy (or girl) hopping round in all directions 


a. 


-O 
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all rap him on the head until he has got his 
bandage off. | 

10. Ch’'ua-tiu-erh. Tossing the txu-erh. This ae: l 
is a great favourite with little girls, several of whom 
have a certain number of beans, coins, pebbles, 
broken pieces of pottery, or tiles, or similar objectes. 
Each must have the same number of pieces; no 
more, no less. Each takes in her hands the number 
decided upon and holds her hands behind her back. 
One of them (generally the quickest) slips one hand 
out from behind, and the opponent inwardly makes- 
a guess how many beans (or whatever it is) she has- 
in her hand. If she thinks, for example, that her 
opponent holds four, she, too, opens her hand. If 
she has one or more than the other, she has first 
innings ; if she holds less, she has second innings. 
The articles played with are then all thrown on the 
floor before them. These are picked up one by one, 
thrown up into the air and caught on the back o 
the hand and released, when another article is picked 
up and tossed, and so on until the game is finished. 


= Failure to catch on the back of the hand loses. 


trying to catch one of the players is great fun. If 
he su s in catching one of the players the latter 
takes his place, and is then blind-folded (the first 
player is not). His part is naturally more difficult 
as he has to hop round blindly. If he fails to catch 


There are several variations of this game, much as. 
in our game of pitch-and-toss, which it very much 
resembles. 

11. 4a-ka-erh. Tipeat. This game is somewhat. 
similar to ours. Played with a stick or bat and a 
piece of wood pointed at both ends. This, on being. 
struck, flies into the air and is hit with the batting- 


*stick. One boy (or girl) stands in the ring with 
both feet on the outer edge of the ring. One of the 
players puts ihe tipeat (called /a-erh) on any spot 
he chooses inside the ring, and the one standing in 
the ring is allowed three strikes to put it outside at 





Hitting the Snow-goose 


mow picks up the ka-erh and throws it back into the 
ring. If he fails, the one standing in the ring “tops” 
it with his bat, and as it flies in the air strikes it 
back, the other returning it with his hand as before. 
The point is that the /a-erh must be returned to the 
ring before the game is finished. 
12. Tu-ti-ku-txu. Hitting -the 


` l snow-goose. As 
will be seen in the illustration, 


the snow-goose or 


‘target is nothing but a rude construction of five 


concentric bands or rings made of coarse wire 
‘representing the bull’s eye, inner, magpie and outer, 
-and Ppmdad from an equally rude framework. 
At the back of the target is another frame with a 
pięce of cloth attached to serve as a buffer for 
«catching stray pellets. A small peg is driven into 
the ground close to the target, to which is attached 
-a bow made of bamboo, the bent ends of which are 
connected by a strip of leather. To this is attached 


æ fine rope or cord, the other end of which is rove 


complete 


through a hollow brass bullet, which is projected by 
the force of the recoil when the cord is drawn back 
and released. 


In addition to the above, the- Chinese have games 
with birds, insects, animals, even snails. Many of 
their games are similar to our own, but always played 
differently, and would not be known to us by their 
curious names. For example, a game corresponding 
to our Tit-tat-toe is called The Cow’s Eye. Jack- 
straws is known as Digging for Gold, and so on. 
They have kicking and bumping games, hopping, 
striking and pounding, hunting and catching, quick 
reaction games, numberless guessing games, games 
which develop skill, games illustratin various 
onpa roodi and games which develop the parental 
and protectivezinstinets. This account is by no nteans 
but may serve to give some idea of the 
games played by Chinese children. 


(L. ©. Arlington in The China Journal) 
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A Dialogue on Birth Control 


The Theosophist publishes a dialogue from a 


skit of Bernard Shaw’s which will show in what 
light men and women regard this question, It 
runs as follows: 


Mrs. Farrell. If they ‘could only see the seam 
side to General Sandstone’s uniform, where his flas 
rubs agen the buckle of his braces, they’d tell him 
he ought to get a new one. Let alone the way he 
swears at me. oe, 

Mitchener. When a man has risked his life on 
eight battlefields, Mrs. ‘Farrell, he has given sufficient 
proof of his self-control to be excused a little strong 
language. -- 

Mrs. Farrell. Would you put up with bad 
language from me because I’ve risked me life eight 
times in child-bed ? 

Mitchener. My dear Mrs. Farrell, you surely 
would not compare a risk of that harmiess domestic 
kind to the fearful. risks of the battlefield. 

Mrs. Farrell. I wouldn’t compare risks run to bear 
liyin people into the world to risks run to blow 
dhem out of it. A mother’s risk is jooty: a soldier’s 
is nothin but divilmint. 

, Mitchener [nettled]. Let me tell you Mrs.. Farrell, 
that if the men did not fight,” the women would have 
to fight themselves. We spare you that at all 
events. a 

Mrs. Farrell. You can’t help: yourselves. If three- 

uarters of you «was killed we could replace-you with 
the help of the other quarter. If three-quarters of 
us was killed how many people would there be in 


England in another generation ? If it wasn’t for that, 


the men’d put the fightin on us just as they put all 
the other dhrudgery. What would you -do if we 
was all kilt ?. Would you go to bed and have 
twins ? i 

Mitchener. Really, Mrs. Farrell, you must discuss 
these questions with a medical man. You make me 


blush, positively. | | 

Mrs. Farrell. [grumbling to herself]. A -good 
job too, If coud have made Farrell blush, I 
wouldn’t have had to risk me life so often. You n 
your risks n your bravery n your self-conthrol 


indeed | “Why dont you conthrol yourself?” I sez 


to Farrell. “It’s agen me religion,” he sez. 
Mitchener [plaintively]. Mrs. Farrell: you’re a 


woman of very powerful mind. I’m not qualified to 
argue these delicate matters with you. I ask you to 
spare me, and to be good enough to take these 
clothes to Mr. Balsquith when the ladies leave. 


Though theosophists do not regard birth control 
as an unmixed evil still they place matrimony and 
parentage on a higher level. Here are the views 
of two masters of theosophy on the matter: 

Know, O Brother mine, that where a truly spiritual 
love seeks to consolidate itself doubly by a pure, 

oe 11 


united with its material bo 





permanent union of the two, in its earthly sense, 
it commits no sin, no crime in the eyes of the great 
Ain-Soph, for it is but the divine repetition of the 
Male and Female Principles—the microcosmal 
reflextion of the first condition of Creation. On such 
a union angels may well smile! But- they are rare, 
Brother mine, and can only be created under the 
wise and loving supervision of the Lodge, in order 
that the sons and daughters of clay might not be 
utterly degenerated, and the Divine Love of the 
Inhabitants of Higher Spheres (Angels) towards the 
daughters of Adam be repeated. But even such 
must suffer, before they are rewarded. Man’s Atma 
may remain pure and as highly spiritual while it is 

3 why should not two 
souls in tivo bodies remain as pure and uncontamina- 
ted notwithstanding the earthly passing union of 
the latter two.......... ; 

Woman’s mission is to become the mother of 
future occultists—of those who will be born without 
sin. On the elevation of woman the world’s redemp- 
tion and salvation hinge. And not till woman bursts 
the bonds: of her sexual slavery, to which she has 
ever been subjected, will the world obtain an inkling 
of what she really is and of her proper place in the 
economy of nature. Old India, the India of the 
Rishis, made the first sounding with her plummet 
line in the ocean of Truth, but the post Mahabharatan 
India, with all her profundity of learning, has 
neglected and forgotten it. 

The light that will come to it and to the world 
at large, when the latter shall discover and really 
Vac the truths that underlie this vast problem 
of sex, will be like “the light that never shone on 
sea or land,’ and has to come to men through the 
Theosophical Society. That light will lead on and 
up-to the true spiritual intuition, Then the world 
wil have a race of Buddhas and Christs, for the 
world will have discovered that individuals have it 
in their own powers to procreate Buddhaslike chéldren 
or—demons. When that knowledge comes, all 


-dogmatic religions, and with these the demons, will 


die ofit. 


lain, 


Torturing Babies 


The following note on experimenting with 
children also occurs in the same paper: 


The worst possibility of animal vivisection is that 
it should lead. to the skilled and needless torture of 
human beings for so-called  scientifit purposes. 
Even humanitarian medical men have foreseen it, and 
now it is upon us. And a brave entry these 
“behaviourists” make, commencing their crazy tortures 
on helpless babies! Dr. John B. Watson, formerly 
professor of psychology, and director of the psycho- 
fogical laboratory in John Hopkins University, reports : 

“We were rather loth at first to conduct 
experiments in this field, but the need of study was 
so great that we finally decided to build up fear in 


f 


_ duties of the State. 


extracts on the utility 
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an infant. We chose as our first subject, Albert B., ` 


an infant weighing 21 pounds at 11 months of age. 
He was a wonderfully good baby. In all the months 
we worked with him, we never saw him ery, until 
after our experiments were made !” 

How did the 
which he had played with for weeks was presented 
to Albert. He began to reach for the rat. Just as 
his hand touched the rat a steel bar was struck 
with a carpenter’s hammer immediately behind his 
head. The infant jumped violently and fell forward, 
burying his face in the mattress. He did not cry, 
however. But at the second experiment he began 
to whimper, and finally he began to cry; atthe 
end of five days he was frightened of everything he 
had played with. The experiments on Albert were 
stoppal because he was adopted by an out-of-town 
family. Think -of the twist in his nature which 
these inhuman scientists had started, 
complexes which would dog his whole life ! 

Experiments were later made on children ranging 
in age from 3 months to 7 years. Snakes are used 
in these horrible torments of children. “Just as I 
show the snake,” says Watson. “I can make a terrible 
noise, and cause the child to fall down and cry out 
completely terror-stricken.. Soon the mere sight of 
a snake will have the same effect.” 

The process of conditioning the child by a sort of 


the fear 


‘fire ordeal is then described, the child’s fingers being 


heated in a candle flame to produce a negative 
response, the whole purpose being to prove that the 
burned child dreads the fire! But who other than 
a devil would experiment on a new-born babe? 
Fear reaction, we are told, “can best be observed in 


new-borns just when they are falling asleep. If 


dropped then, the response usually occurs.” 

Over against this travesty of the healing art, there 
is happily an increasing’ number of doctors opposed 
to vivisection and the useless eruelties of physiologists 
and psychologists. ‘Experiments have never been 
the means of discovery,” says Sir Charles Bell; his 
own discoveries have been made by legitimate means 
—thonught, insight and intellectual grasp. Ellis Barker 
emphasizes the 
experience. _ | 

James Douglas, a well-known 


London author, 
writing in the 


Sunday Express says: “I will issue 


a challenge to these torturers of children. Instead 


of their torturing babies, let they, allow us to 
tortùre them. I would undertake to -cure. Watson in 
a week, if I had him at my mercy with a hammer 
and a steel bar. I would undertake to make him 
jump farther than any helpless baby. I` could 
condition his reflexes so violently that he would 
begin to reflect. And I would guarantee that my 
laboratory notes would be more interesting than 
his piffle.”’ 


Utility of Forests . 
Preservation of forests constitutes one of the 
The Sunderbans of Southern 
Bengal have been ruthlessly destroyed to the 
great disadvantage of the people. So, it is high 
time that we should take note of the following 
of forests appearing 
in Scientific Indian : 

Forests are a national asset and civilization is in 
urgent need of them. To agricultural countries like 


make Albert cry? A white rat 


immense superiority of clinical - 
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India, their importance cannot be exaggerated. ‘They 
check the consumption of stable manure as fuel which 
can be used for enriching the soil. They supply 
timber, valuable grazing fields, especially when the 
monsoons fail ; fibres for ropes-; grass for thatching ; 
bamboo and a scoré of other requirements. They have 
a direct effect on the fertility of the soil on which 
they grow, on the maintenance of water supply. and 
on the climate. 

But the importance and necessity of forests is 
deeper and greater than thé mere utilization of their 
products. They prevent good soil from being washed 
away into rivers and carried into the sca. They 
check erosion and denudation resulting in landslips, 
tremiendous floods, silting and destruction. of fertile 
valley“land. The thoughtless destruction of forests 
obliterated mighty empires like Babylon; and whole 
populations as in China, where it rendered millions of 
people homeless. and destitude. . The burning plains of 
the Gangetic valley are in a great measure the result 
of the removal of its “dark and gloomy forests” 
referred to in the ‘Mahabharata, and later in the 
records of the Chinese pilgrim in -600 B. C. who. 
travelled through “leagues and leagues of dismal 
forests” in the now almost treeless districts of Bihar. 


nata 


+ 
Congress and British Policy 


Mr, J. H. Cassels, m. a. dwells at length on 
British policy with regard to Indian 
aspirations represented by the Indian National 
Congress, in an article published in The Alysore 
Economie Journal, We says : i 


That the British policy—I call it British because, 
it is now - professed to be that of all the three great 
Parties in England—towards the Congress is jH- 
conceived and cannot succeed can be made plain in a 
few words. The Congress has had a career extending 
over forty-five years. Its history is the history of 
India during the past half a century. It has struggled 
hard to Tealize an ideal, an ideal which cannot be held - 
—and it has not been so far held—to be either wrong 
or unconstitutional. In fact, that ideal has been 
applauded and even held ‘up to admiration by 
unbiassed and practical, hard-headed. Englishmen. 
Indians of all classes—Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, 
Sikhs, not to mention others~—have worked for it. 
Thousands have paid and prayed for its success and ` 
thousands are to-day suffering in ifs name. Its great 
merit has been to unify Indians, as a race, as a 
nation and as a political entity. That it has succeeded 
beyond measure has been openly acknowledged in the 
highest quarters. It has wrung admiration from its 
opponents, who have had to agree that it represents 
the best organized political party in India. It is,” 
of course, something very much more; it is the Indian 
Nation. It is the only voice heard to-day in India ; 


. itis, in any case, the only organization whose co- 


operation is sought by the powers-that-be. How has 
this all come about ? The Congress came into being 
at a time when the Indians were beginning to shed off. 
their insularity. Contact with the outside world’ had ` 
made them realize the benefits of unity. Education, 
travel and the example of successful foreign nations 
made them evolve new ideals. The result has been a 
general desire to shake off lethargy ; to aim at union ; 
and to realize nationality. The Congress 
therefore be ignored; nor can it be -set at naught. 
Like pre-Constantine Christianity which divided the 


cannot ` 
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Roman world into Pagans and Christians, the Congress ` 
has divided the country into Indians:and Foreigners. 
‘The Christians of that age looked to a non-Roman 


unity, because, Rome was against them; they decided - 


on a common action independent of Rome; they 
looked on themselves as Christians first afd Roman 
subjects afterwards; and when required to accept this 
secondary allegiance they ceased to feel themselves 
Roman subjects at all, When this was the case, it 
seems idle to look about for reasons why Rome should 
proscribe the Christians. If it was trite to itself, it 
must. compel obedience ; and to do so meant death to 


all firm Christians. History is repeating itself to-day - 


in India. Indians unable to secure Britain’s good-will 
in their struggle-for attaining their ideal of nation- 
hood, after half a century of genuine, selfless’ work, 
feel that they should look for unity independent of 
Britain. That is, to be sure, the meaning of the recent 
history of the Congress, if it has any meaning at all. 
Congressmen look on themselves as Jadians first and 
British subjects afterwards. And when they are 
required to accept this secondary allegiance, they 
cease to feel themselves British subjects at all. All 
this may be and is truly deplorable but that is the 
reading of the present position in the light of history. 
Tf this be so, it is meaningless to look about for 
reasons why Britain should proscribe Congress 
activities and compel obedience to itself. Domg this 
has meant filling the jails with Congress prisoners. 


I£ history is any guide in the matter, there can 
only be one end to this struggle. With Constantine, 
Christianity ceased to divide; it may be said with 
justice that it rather became a bond of union. With 
the recognition of the Congress and its ideal of full 
nationhood, a change would come over India which 
would disillusion the croakers and the conservatives. 
The Congress was attacked because if introduced 
disnnion and division, in one sense; it would stand 

lessed, when it helped to bind- India to Britain in 
indissoluble ties of political amity and good-will. 
What that would mean in the economic field, there is 
no need to mention, 


Those who’are accustomed to probe matters or take 
lone views of men and things will see that many 
things have combined to produce the Congress creed and 
mentality. The peace the country has enjoyed, the 
active trade in which its inhabitants have engaged, the 
community of feeling caused by the possession of like 
interests and like privileges, the diffusion of Western 
ideals throughout the country both by education and 
the free passage of Europeans throughout the country, 
the facility with which Indians have travelled beyond 
the seas to almost every part of the world, the use of 
a common tongue, the one administration to which 


-the country, sali the States, have rendered common 


alleviance, and the common suffering they are to-day 


‘undergoing in thé: pursuit of their ideal—all these 


-~ 


have tended and are tending to make India a single 
brilliant whole. Even those on the Frontier have 
been visibly affected by the Congress ideal. The 
upheaval in the N.-W. F. Province has no other 
meaning to the discerning student of polities. The 
light has spread there. The hills and dales have not 
proved an impassable line: the black night of þar- 
parism has been dispelled by the light of Indian 
idealism. On every side this light has radiated far 
beyond the Frontier, as Afghanisthan well testifies to. 
In this way—and trade, travel and the fear of being 
swamped by foreign nations—have tended to Indianize 
the Frontier, “whose primitive people are making 
allesiance to the Congress their first sine qua non. 
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The Congress ideal has won its battle both in and out 
of India. That is the meaning of the position as we 
find it to-day. 


—09 


On Free Will 


In The Aryan Path Prof. ©. E. M. Joad 
examines the position assigned to will by modern 
psychology in the light of Plato and Schopenhauer 
who were greatly influenced by eastern wisdom. 
We quote him in part: 


One of the best treatments of the subject of Free 
Will with which I am acquainted is that of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The great difficnlty in the concep- 
tion of freedom is that choice is never without a 
motive, the motive, let-us say, to have A rather than 
B, and the motive may, and often is said to determine 
the choice. How, then, can the choice be free ? 
The essence of St. Thomas’s account is that while 
I am deliberating between A and B, making a 
comparison of their respective “goodnesses” on which 
my act of choice will depend, there is a definite 
stage of indecision, a period in which I am “‘indeter- 
mined to either alternative.’ When the comparison is 
finished and the estimate ‘A is better than B, is made, 
the period of indetermination is over; my will is 
now determined, determined, that is, to take A and leave 
B, and what it is determined by is my own judgment | 
of their relative worths. Now tw making this 
judgment it is admitted that I shall be influenced 
by all the factors upon which modern psychology 
lays stress, by the violence of present desires, the 
persistence of prejudice, the effects of past habits, 
the drive of unconscious impulses and, as Plato 
insists, the bias arising from the sum total of my 
choices in the past ; nor is it coutended that it is 
easy to eliminate the influence of all these factors. 
But what is necessary as a minimum condition of 
freedom of choice are the admissions first, that. 
the elimination is sometimes achieved, that we do 
sometimes make an imparidal comparative judgment 
of the relative worths of two goods of which we 
cannot have both ; and choose in accordanee with 
our judgment ; and second, that what is achieved 
sometimes can in theory be achieved always. 

Can the admissions be made? I think that 
they-can, but only if we are prepared to accept a 
metaphysical hypothesis such as that of Schopephauer, 
which asserts that the Will, or, as I should prefer 
to call it, Life is an active spontaneous dynamic 
principle ; to say in fact, that it is really creative 
in the sense that it can bring something out of 
nothing. For it is precisely this that Plato’s con- 
tention that, although biassed by past choices we 
ean nevertheless make new ones which are not 
determined, Schopenhauer’s view that, although we 
are normally corks bobbing on the waves of impulse 
and desire which are the Wil, we can turn the 
Will against itself, ənd the affirmation of Hindu 
philosophy that, although we are „influenced by 
the force of past Karma, we can ourselves mould 
that force, can in fact make our own Karma imply. 
In other words, the doctrine ‘of free will implies a 
metaphysical view of reality as itself freedom,’ with 
the corollary that that freedom is objectified in our 
own wills. To reason about the matter is to be 
convinced by the cogency of the arguments that 
make for determinism. It is only to a faculty of 
intuitive apprehension, to our consciousness of the 
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fundamental character of our own experience in 
choosing, that the fact of freedom is revealed. 


—e 


Cultural Affinities between India and Polynesia 


Man in India, devoted to ethnology and anthro- 
pology, publishes, from time to time, papers on 
the cultural relations between the races of India as 
well as those of other climes. Dr. Panchanan 
Mitra is contributing a series of articles to 
Man in India, dwelling on this aspect of our 
studies. In his “Cultural Affinities between India 
and Polynesia,” the learned doctor traces the 
relations of the races of India with those of 
Polynesia with regard to dress since Vedic times. 
From this we make the following quotation : _ 


Dress :—The use of bark cloth is continuous from 
Assam to the Pacific, its sacredness and antiquity 
being recognized and leading to the use by hermits of 
valkala. The Alekh sect in Orissa even recently used 
the bark of Kumbhi tree. The method of extracting 
the fibre from certain plants, zauke, mamake, maaloa 
and poulu is mentioned by Malo thus: “It was man’s 
work to cut down the branches after which the 
women peeled off the bark and having removed the 
cortex put the inner bark to soak until it had become 
soft” (p. 73). The oily juice of the fully ripe 
cocoanut meat with turmeric and “juice of a fragrant 
mountain vine were used to impart an agreeable odour 
to the tapa loin cloth or malo of an alii. The com- 
mentator of Katyana Srauta Sutra (XV, 5,7 et seg) 
and Satapatha Brahman (V. 3, 5, 20) suggest that it 
was thrice soaked (in ghee?) and made of linen ora 
flax-like substance. The extraction of Rhea fibre barks 
in Upper Assam is almost the -same separating the 
bark and soaking in water afterwards. 

The waist to knee skirt is'the common dress for 
women in Hawaii and present in Samoa for men and 
present in Tahiti, Austral and Rapa for men and 
women. This style of drsss would be continuous from 
East India to the Pacific as is evident from the bas- 
reliefs in Bharhut and Sanchi and the modern dress 
in Southern India and Chota Nagpur and Assam and 
Burma and reminds us of the kilt in the Highlands. 
The Hawaiian name is Malo; and malla and kaccha 
are familiar in Bengal and known in old Pali litera- 
ture. The superfluous cloth in the front evidently is a 
style which could have come only from cotton area 
and weaving of longer cloths while bark or fibre cloth 
would require just sufficient wrap round the waist 
tied with a belt which as in Chota Nagpur or Assam 
area is always more useful as carrying all the weapons 
and ornaments. -The shawl or overdress was of 
feather in Hawaii and of pseudo-woven fabric in New 
Zealand from their flax- was of tapa in Rapa and of 
matting in Taumotus., This is different from Tiputo. 
This upper garment again: is familiar in Eastern India, 
Barasi is found in the Kathaka Samhita (XV. 4) and 
the Panchavimsa Brahmana (XVIII 9, 16) a garment 
which the commentator of the latter place explains 
as made of bark. In the Rigveda (X. 136, 2) 
Mala used of the garments of the Munis is 
explained as leathern garments or merely soiled 
garments by Ludwing and Zimmer but from the 
survival of the word Malla or mala in Bengali we 
may think from the light from Polynesia to mean a 
knee-skirt and Malaga not a washerman but a maker 
of such garments. The turban of Indian style though 
in white tapa is known from Samoa and sandals 


- centuries of the 


- 
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made of hibiseus fibre or cane or fè leaf though not 
of boar skin as the Vedic Upanah grass sandals being 
still known from various parts of India. There is a 
style of garment called Poncho, a sleeveless upper 
garment widely spread in Oceania and America. In 
its simplest form it is a rectangular piece doubled with 
hole, the sides being sometimes sewn.” It is absent in 
Australia. In Melanesia it is present in New Guinea, 
Solomons and Baining Islands. In Polynesia, in 
Samoa and Tahiti it is made of tæpa, in Cook Islands 
it was restricted to clans though made of tand, in 
Society Islands it was used for war. In Micronesia, 
amat slit was used in Gilbert and Carolines. In 
Indonesia it is found in the Phillippines, Celebes and 
Borneo, generally made of two pieces of cotton sewed 
side by side. In the New World it was widespread 
and more perfected and probably spread in the early 
Christian era. It is said by Kerr to 
be absent in Asia but it has been found. in the Assam 


area worn by women for dancing and ceremonial, 
-The women of Hawaii formerly uséd banana leaf in 


the same fashion. 


a 


Personality in Buddhism 


Ven. P. Vajiranana Thera, London, contri- 
butes an article under the above title to The 
Mahabodhi Society. He says in part: 


“In Buddhist psychology there are fifty-two 
cetasthas, mental properties, which modern psycho- 
logists term dispositions, and consider as unconsious 
factors, Cetastkas in Buddhism are idetitical with the 
conscious mind in all respects, and they rise and 
cease with consciousness, sharing its object and base. 
These are as follows: seven cetasikas or mental 
properties called ‘sabba-eztta-sadharana, which are» 
common to all spheres of consciousness and shared 
by every faculty and act of consciousness :—contact, 
feeling, perception, individuality, or-oneness of object, 
psychic life and attention. Six are termed Pakinnaka, 
particular dispositons :—desultory application, sustained 
application, the resolve to effort, pleasurable interest, 
eonation or the desire to act. 

Fourteen dispositions are placed in the category of 
immorality :—dullness, impudence, disregard of conse- 
quences, distraction or volatility, erroneous conceptions 
conceit, hate, envy, egotism, worry, sloth, torpor, and 
perplexity. | | 

n the moral category there are twenty-five 
roperties ; faith, mindfulness, _ prudence, discretion, 
isinterestedness, amity, mental balance, composure in 
relation to the mental properties, composure of the 
mind itself, the buoyancy of the properties of the 
mind, the buoyancy of the mind, the pliant condition 
of the mental properties, the pliant condition of the 
mind, the capacity for functioning of the mental 
properties, the capacity for functioning of the mind, 
the proficiency of the mental properties, the proficiency 
of the mind, the rectitude of the mind, right speech, 
right action, right living, pity and appreciation. - 

These fifty-two mental states or mentations run 
right through the mental processes, connected with the 
senses, and with the variations of stimuli; and they 
become more or less evident according to the nature 
of the sense object. In the course of the gradual 
«evelopment of consciousness they disappear with 
reference to their functions. 

In the analysis of personality these fity-two evens 
phenomena are divided into three groups— Vedana, 
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Sanna, and Sankhara. The Vedana group contains 
only ‘feeling of sensation,’ and the Sanna group 
‘perception of senses.’ The remaining fifty form the 
group of Sankhara. The consciousness which owns 
these three groups, is taken as a separate group, 

Consciousness, feeling, perception and Sankhara, or 
formative activities of mind, have their relations to 
the physical body which contains the organs of the 
six senses, including the brain and nervous system as 
their centre. ; 

Our personality is based on these five ageregational 
groups—the physical body, sensation, perception, 
mental activities and consciousness; and it is 
constantly changing as these five groups change in 
their processes towards progression or retrogression. 

_ Hence- personality is not a static identity of an 
individual being, but a distinctive character of 
psycho-physiology of beings, which in Buddhism is 
called Dhamma-dhatu in its widest sense. To develop 
personality or characterit is essential to study the 
mind and the mental processes as explained by the 
Buddha. i 

_In His words, “All principles of things have their 
origin in mind; when mind is exactly known, all 
principles are known. Moreover by mental corruption 
iur are corrupted; by mental purity beings are 
purified.” 


Is the Unification of Hindu and Muslim 
Cultures possible ? 


In these days when separatist tendencies 
among the different religious groups of India are 
rampant, if is not untimely to turn over the 
pages of history and see whether attempts at 
cohesion were ever made, and if made, how far 
they were successful. Professor Tej Singh, M, A. 
has contributed a thoughtful article to Prabuddha 
Bharata on this subject and cites the example of 
Emperor Akbar. The Emperors endeavours to 
bring about a cohesion between the Hindu and- 
Muslim cultures, though not new to the student 
of history, deserve our attention most today. 
The Professor very ably. describes in the 
following : | 

This work consisted of bringing about a rapproche- 
ment between the different cultures prevailing in 
the country, which were the root cause of differences. 
People grow stiff when we try to impose our religious 
views on them, but they behave more passively when 
we approach them through the beauties of art and 
the refinement of thought or language. “The 
Mohammadan rulers,” says Havell, “found in the 
practice of the arts and in the. unprejudiced pursuit 
of learning for its own sake the best means of re- 
eonciling -racial and religious differences.” Akbar 
made the Muslims study the Hindu books and 
brought the Muslim books within the reach of the 
. Hindus. There grew up a tendency among the people 
‘to fit in Persian and Arabie words into the frame- 
«york of old Hindi or Brij-Bhasha. The result was 
Urdu as the common language of Northern India. 
Tt was not suddenly sprung on our people in the 
reign of Shah-Jehan. It gradually grew. by the 
assimilation of the languages spoken by the Hindus 


and 
ormation are met with in Chand’s Raj» Raisa (1193), 


“excerpts 


-heroes. 


tbe- Muslims, and the evidences of its earlier. 
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Amir Khusro (1825), Kabir (1440-1518), Guru Nanak 
(1469-1538), Tulsi Das (1623), ete. It combined in 
it the literary genius of Brij-Bhasha, in which the 
imagination works descriptively, with that of Persian 
and Arabic in which imagination is reflective. In 
the former, as Azad has shown in his 4b-t-Hayat, 
the method of the writer is to impress the reader 
with the richness ‘of realistic detail, while in the 
latter simile after simile and metaphor after metaphor 
are heaped upon the kernel of fact, which is often 
very small in comparison with the dome of reflection 
built on it. One is essentially sculptural in design 
and execution, while the other is picturesque, verse 
upon verse of exquisite diction being strung together 
without any central unity, in a truly mosaic fashion. 
Urdu combined the virtues of both and would have 


‘taken up the position of the lingua francea of all 
- India, had not the anti-Akbar policy of Muslim kings 


drawn it back again to Persian influences of the 
Ghazal and Kasida. Yet the Masnawis of Muham- 
mad Tagi Mir and the writings of Azad, Hali and 
Nazir show that Urdu or Hindustani stands a fair 
chance of developing as the national language of 
India. It had the best chance in those days when 
the different vernaculars prevailing in India were 
much nearer each other than they are now. The 
existence of English as the common language of the 
educated India, having no affinity with the vernaculars, 
has so isolated them that they have developed in- 
digenous features, making them quite alien to each 
other. Namdev’s Mahrathi, Guru Nanak’s Punjabi 
and Kabir’s Hindi, as found in the Granth Sahib, 
are so like each other that anybody knowing only 


- one of them ean easily understand the others. But 


that is not the case with the same vernaculars now. 
Patel is linguistically more distant to me, a Punjabi, 
than Namdev, and Tagore more, distant than a 
Bengali writer of centuries ago. 


— 


The Kathakali of Malabar 


Mr. N.K. Venkateswar contributes an interest- 
ing paper on Kathakali of Malabar to Trweni. The 
Kathakali is an indigenous art of Malabar, and 
we make ‘no apology for making the following 
from the article,’ as it will make us 
acquainted with the nature of this art: 


The Kathakali is the hoary, purely indigenous, 
pantomimic dramatic art of Malabar, and makes 
an unforgettable impression on the mind with its 
original and extraordinary technique. The Kathakali 
is a compound art and its predominant dramatic 
character is vividly reinforced with Dance, Music, 
Poetry and Painting. | 

The stories enacted in the pantomimie play are 
mostly the legends and Puranas common to the 
whole of India, and the drama was evidently born 
in a pious desire to glorify the gods and divine 
The life-events of Rama and Krishna formed 
the earliest dramatisations, and the Kathakali literature 
which has ceased to grow only in rectnt times 


‘gradually included the whole gamut of the major 


Hindu myths. Most of the plays are moral in 
texture and on the Kathakali stage the one running 
theme is war, war between good and evil, between 
gods and demons, between the great universal 
moralities and the Breat universal temptations. 

The literature of the plays consists of vernacular 
songs and Sanskrit verses succinctly outlining the 
subject-matter selected for enactment. The Kathakali 
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orchestra is chiefly made of singers, drummers and 
cymbal-strikers, who stand immediately behind the 
actors. The singers render the songs and verses 
and the actors enact their contents by means of 
gestures and poses, by intricate language of eyes 
and delicate concatenation of face expressions. The 
song and verse that briefly narrate the story played 


are not meant for the audience but only for the- 


actors who carefully translate them into the language 
of pictorial gesture. The alphabet of the hand- 
poses contains sixty-four signs which, with their 
numerous combinations, cover a wide extent of 
communication. The alphabet of, eye and face is 
chiefly employed for the expression of the emotions. 
In the Kathakali, the face is literally the loud and 
eloquent index of the heart and mind. Courage, 
wonder, . fear, pity, tenderness, anger. love and 
almost all other emotional qualities of the mind 
have each its visible signature, lightly and ‘cunningly 
displayed in some part or other of the living canvas 
of the face. How astonishingly well does the gifted 
actor -project his feelings! The eyeballs’ unroll 
evanescent miracles. The dark éyebrows utter the 
hidden secrets of the heart. Contending feelings 
speak with a brace of tongues in each eye and even 
the same eye delivers- opposite moods at the same 
time. The face becomes the open drama in which 
the story is drawn in successive shades and touches 
of lineament. And then there is the dance. The 
great and gifted actor dances to the measure of the 
melodies that surge within himself in his total 
absorption with the character he represents, and 
the tide ebbs and swells while the drums, cymbals 
and songs allure his efforts with tender loyalty. 
In fact, in his best form he is more a dance than 
anything else ; the poses, gestures, indications and 
movements are all blended together into one supre- 
me rhythmic picture that tells a* story and shows 
a cosmic glimpse at the sae time. There are many 
and various kinds of dances in Malabar, and eac 
represents a vision ora dream. In the Kathakali 
the dance rises to beautiful versatility and compre- 
hends the music and meaning of different things. 
It is psychological, rhetorical and Allegorical, and 
its thythmie excellence has not perhaps been exceeded 
by any other kind of dance in India. The gamut 
of movement often rises from gentle lingering notes 
of tranquillity to sound and speed like a sudden 
burst of thunder and lightning on a calm sky 
spangled with slumbering stars, and often the 
evolution is almost instantaneous so that the 
extremes are blended in one wild sweep of art. 
The singer pours out his verses in unflagging stream. 
Drums and cymbals beat to the measure of 
dance and symbol. The blazing brass-lamp fed 
by a congregation of wicks, and radiating fantastic 
arms of shadow and light, enhances the heightening 
allegory. The story goes forward and thickens anc 
the audience seated on mats and under the open 
sky is all agape. ~ : 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the Kathakali 
is the elaborate, exquisite’ or extravagant facial 
make-up -of the dramatis persone. In some 
characters, the painted face with its fluttering border- 
lines and fences nearly approaches a work of art. 
The facial make-up with head-gear and body-garments 
covers a large variety. The idea underlying the 
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-making-up of the characters is to portray them as 


fully as possible in accordance with their natures. 
In the Kathakali one may never “smile and smile 
and yet be a villain.’ Here is a candid world in 
which the sheep and goats proclaim themselves. 


—x 


Muslim Culture and the Bengali Language 


Among the Muslims, as among other religious 
groups, there are people who differ on many a 
vital point affecting the body-politic, Mr. S. 
Wajid Ali, Bar-at-Law, too, propagates certain 
views in his paper on “Muslim Culture and Bengal’ 
Muslims’ appearing in The Muslim Revival, - 
which will provoke even the brothers of his faith . 
to criticism and discussion. No thoughtful person 
will, however, take exception to his. views in 
favour of the culture of Bengali by his co- 
religionists of Bengal. Because it is through the 
cultivation of Bengali alone that the Muslim culture 
and all that it connotes can be preserved and 
fostered. He says: 


Over fifty millions of people live in Bengal, of 
whom more than twenty-six millions are Muslims. 
There are more Muslims in Bengal than in Turkey, 
Arabia-and Persia, all put together. The language 
of this vast population is Bengali. That is the 
language they speak, that is the ‘language they read, 
ad that is the language they understand. If they 
are to be acquainted with Islamic culture, it must be 
done through the medium ofthis language. There 
is no other ‘means, possible or available. And yet 
we are so foolishly arrogant, so much eaten up with 
snobbery and vanity that we think it beneath our 
dignity to cultivate this language, or even, to speak 
in it. Those of us who have money enough to rent 
a house in Oalentta, or, are by some trick of fate, 
brought here by the exigencies of service, at once, 
without the least shame or compunction, give up our 
mother-tongue Bengali, and take to talking in Urdu, 
hoping, by that simple device, to take an honoured 
place among the aristocrats of the Muslim world. 
This contemptible vanity is proving fatal to our race 
collectively, and to ourselves individually. The race 
is losing the services of its educated men; and the 
lives of individuals are wasting away in inanity, 
shorn of the only possible, and adequate means, they 
can have of self-expression. Men do not become 
aristocrats by borrowing the garments of the great. 
There is only one road to name and fame, and that 
is the road of solid achievement in the service of 
your people. If you have an ancient lineage, well 
and good; if. not, littl does it matter. Establish 
your own line, be the founder of a new aristocratic 
tradition ! . 

Let me strike a note of serious warning. If we 
do not take to the study of the Bengali language, 
and do not give it the place of honour in our lives 
to which it is legitimately entitled, and use it as the 
vehicle for the expression of our thoughts, our 
aspirations, and our culture, Muslim culture is. 
doomed in Bengal, and. with it, the Muslim race is 
also doomed. Separate electorates and reserved 
appointments will not avert the catastrophy, 
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` Eight Years After Lenin’s Death 


Lenin died in 1924. The eighth anniversary of 
“his death furnishes an occasion to Nashi Dosti- 
xhenin (“Our Achiévements”), a Russian paper 
‘edited by Maxim Gorky, to survey the achieve- 


ments of the years that have passed by since . 


the death of the great revolutionary leader, This 
record, the editor says, shows steady progress in 
the path chalked out by Lenin, so that “the 
workers, the members of the collective farms, the 


intelligentsia of the Soviet Union can now say to. 


the world °” 


“Look at the map of the USSR. The immense 
territory of the former “prison of peoples’—the 
Russian Empire—glows with the lights of new 
industrial constructions. North of Vologda, in 
Khibin, under the shroud of Polar night, appatites 
are drawn from the bowels of the earth to enrich 
the soil of the collective farms. East of Moscow, 
near Nizhni-Novgorod, rise the buildings of the 
gigantic new motor-works, and farther to the east, 
. on the ridges of the Urals, the first blast furnaces 
of Magnitogorsk shine out like beacons of the new. 
metallurgic base of the country. South of Saratov, 
at the Stalingrad works, 140 tractors leave the 


‘conveyer daily, 140 tractors, which, together with 


the products of the Rostov, Kharkov and Putilov 
works, help to mechanize the country that was 
formerly known as “straw Russia.” 

South of Orenburg and Omsk rises the new 
industrial Kazakstan—yesterday*a backward country 
of nomads, today the builder of the Turkestan- 
Siberian Railway, of Karaganda, and other bases 
of socialist construction. Over 1,000 machine-and- 
tractor stations, hundreds of mechanized state farms 
new industrial centres, electrification, radio, and 
aviation—these are the means by which the wilderness 
that was Russia has been tought and destroyed. 
This is our new country.” | 

in 1932, the last year of the Five-Year Plan, 
the toiling masses of the USSR have full right to 
be proud of their country. They may also add, 
that this country is the only one in the world which 


ignores unemployment ; that following the instructions ` 
of Lenin, illiteracy will soon be completely eliminated. 


here ; that the importance of the cultural workers 
is ever on the increase in the USSR. Lenin said 
that. in the Land of Soviets the teachers must be 
raised to a height, that they could never attain in 
ary other country. His words have come true. 

These are the achievements, with which we are 
entering on the fourth yearof the Five-Year Plan. But 


the first Five-Year Plan is only the first stage in the 


carrying out of the great historical task set by Lenin : 
to overtake and to outstrip those capitalist countnies, 
that were more advanced technically and economically. 
Lenin foresaw that socialist construction would, even 
in its first stage, increase tremendously, the rate of 


-by the Soviet workers 


our development. The USSR has said in the words 
of Stalin : “From 50 to 100 years divide us from 
the more advanced countries: we have to cover 
this distance in 10 years.” 


Educational Progress in the Soviet Union 


The most concrete proof of the claims- made 
regarding the progress 
made by them is perhaps to be found in the field 
of education. On the eve of the fifth year of 


the Five-Year Plan, D. Sulimov, chairman of the 


Council of People’s Commissars, presented a report 
on the cultural construction of the R. 8. F.S. R. 
before the session of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee. The following extracts 
from it, taken from The Soviet Oulture Review, 
give an account of the educational progress in 
Soviet Russia : 


In this sphere the programme marked out by 
the Five-Year Plan has been exceeded long since. 
In 1929, 1,500,000 received instruction, in 1980— 
5,500,000 and in 1931—10,500,000. 1931 was, in fact, 
the decisive year in the campaign against illiteracy. 
In 1932 the controlling figures foresee the wiping-out 
of illiteracy among 3,800,000 people. These are the 
last illiterates in the RSFSR. 

A new task has arisen in this connection : the 
raising of the standard of literacy. In 1932 the 
number of those trying to improve their scanty 
education, will increase 14- times, from 6,700,000 in 


-1931 to 10,300,000 in 1932. 


Another victory in the educational field is the 
introduction of general compulsory elementary educa- 
tion. In 1931 all children from 8 to 11 years of 
age were admitted into schools. i 

In 1931 the economic growth of the country 
allowed of the realization of the most important part 
of the communist education of the young—the 
introduction of the polytechnic system in schools. 

The introduction of seven-year courses of compul- 
sory education in 1932 marks a significant step 
towards the raising of the standard of education in 
this country. 2,969,000 pupils. as compared with 
1,879,000 last year, will be admitted to the new 
schools. 

Tt should be noted that the compulsory  seven- 
year course has already in 1931 been introduced in 
a number of towns and industrial districts. 

. In 193] the number of pupils in the schools of 
factory and works apprenticeship was 152,000; in 
1932 it will rise to 293,000. In 1931 there were 
76,000 students in thé? workers’ universities and in 


1932 there will be 155,000. 323,000 students were 


admitted to the technical schools in 1931, and in 
1932—473,000 will be admitted. These figures refer 
only to the schools which are directly under the 
authority of the RSFSR. If we take all the other 
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technical schools in the RSFSR, including those 
established by the government of the USSR, the 
number of students rises to 491,000. In 1932, 70,0000, 
will be. admitted. There were 83,000 students in 
the colleges of the RSFSR in 1931 and in 1932 there 
will be 136,000. If again we take all the. colleges 
situated on the territory of the RSFSR (including 
the central colleges of the Soviet Union) the number 
of students in 1931 was 246,000 and in 1932 it is 
expected to increase to 365,000. The number of 
university students in the Soviet Union.in 1932 will 
be 365,000 or 32 to very 10,000 of the population. 
This means that the Soviet Union will be ahead 
of Germany, which has 14 to every 10,000, England 
which has 18 to every 10,000 and France with 8, 6 
to every 10,000. | f » 
About 75 p.c. of the students in the Soviet 
colleges in 1932 will consist of workers and peasants. 
All the students are supported by the state. Hundreds 
of millions of roubles are expended on this annually. 
The expenditure on education will be increased 
enormously in 1932. In the RSFSR. alone this -will 
be 2.5 billions of roubles. es | À 
The increase in the scale of teachers’ salaries for 
1932 varies from 25 p. ¢. to 30 p. e - ; 
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Foreign Interests in China 


Foreign vested interests in China, which are 
mostly commercial, are the most serious obstacle 
in the way of her attaining full sovereignty and 
the source of all her troubles in the field of foreign 
politics, A Japanese writer gives an estimate of 
the extent of these financial -interests in course 
of an article entitled “Commercial War in China,” 
published in The Japan Magazine : 


In China, Japan and America are vying severely 
for superiority in the commercial world, while 
England seems. to have lost somewhat the brunt of 
her commercial attack. | a 
An American authority on China estimates foreign 
capital invested in China at $1,250,000,000 for Japan 
at $1,250,000,000 for a ane at between .$200,000,000 
and $400,000,000 for Russia, with $250,000,000 for 
America; English capital is same in amount as 
Japanese capital ; yet it is only one-fourteenth of the 
total English capital invested in foreign countries, 
$17,000,000,000. The money is invested in Central 
China, South China and the Yangtse region with 
Shanghai and Hongkong as centres, and comprises 
chiefly $165,000,000 in Chinese Government Bonds, 
3400,000,000 in immovables, $95,000,000 in railway 
investments and $10,000,000 in mining investments. 
American capital is only one-fifth of the Japanese 
and English capital, owing to fact that America was 
much behind the two other countries in entering 
the Orient. Still her characteristic dollar policy was 
firmly established in China, while the world war 
diverted the attention of Europeans from the country. 
She won the goodwill of China by religious and 
charitable work, and by it some rights and interests, 
including financial railway and communications 
advisorship. American capital invested in China for 
the past three years is put at $125,000,000; of which 
and $70,000,000 is said to represent religious and 
charitable. work. e 
Russia retains the Chinese Eastern Railway euph 
as a survival of monarchical days. Germany an 
France are less energetic than in bygone days, while 
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America in company with England is watching fo 
a chance to encroach upon Japan’s markets and 
commercial rights. Japanese capital in China is too 
important to be compared with the English and 
American investments; and $1,250,000,0 of it, 


Le 
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or $2,500,000,000 converted at par, represents nearly Y 


the whole amount of Japanese capital invested in 
foreign- lands. Of this amount 75 per ceit js in 
the South Manchurian Railway, and hundreds of 
millions of yen are sunk in spinning and marine 
transport business in Shanghai and vicinity.’ The 
number of Japanese residents in China surpass by 
far the English, Russians and Americans. The popula- 
tion of Shanghai is 2,500,000, of whom 25,000 are 


the Americans 4,000. ‘S 


Japanese ; English and Russians are each 8,060 and. 


Making Milk Safe 
A recent article in the Journal of the American 


‘Medical Association, the official organ of the asso- 


ciation which ‘inclides the majority of the physi- 
cians in the United States and Canada, has definitely 
pronounced in favour of the pasteurization _ of 
milk to render it safe for.human consumption. 
A writer sets forth in- The Scientific American 
the advantages of submitting milk to this 
process: ' 
Health authorities today are convinced that raw 
milk is- no longer a safe food, and they say so 


resoundingly throughout the length and breadth of 
America. In written and spoken word their message ` 
comes like a clarion call to 20th century America. : 


Henceforth he who consumes unpasteurized milk is 
courting sicknéss, possibly death. Dairymen may take 


‘every possible precaution in the way of cleanliness of 


cows, stables, equipment, and employees, but this is 
not enough. To insure absolute safety, ‘so our health 
men declare with remarkable unanimity, milk must 


undergo pasteurization before entering the human 


body. 


ing that 10 per cent of all deaths caused by tuberculosis 
in children under five years is due to bovine infection 
has hurriedly changed his or her standing order at 
the local dairy, principally for the sake of Young 
America. E . 

On the other hand, any thought of drinking pas- 
teurized milk is spurned by. thousands of people, 
especially the older classes who were raised on raw 
milk. They have never suffered any ill effects from 
it and they distrust pasteurization, regarding it as a 
mode of destroying the health-giving, body-building 
elements in the milk. Most authorities assure them 
that this belief is an absolute fallacy, but vast numbers 
remain unconvinced and they find support iù the. 


discoveries of some scientific workers who profess to- 
have proved the superiority of raw milk froma ~ 


nutritional standpoint. __ . 

The fact remains that pasteurization has made 
enormous strides in America in the last 25 years. 
Looking back, it seenis a strange thing that 
Louis Pasteur, the genius who discovered the process, 


revealed it to the world as early as 1864, nearly a ~ 


half century passed before it came into general use in 


merica. | 

New York City may be cited as typical. As late 
as 1903 only 5 per cent of the milk 
York City was pasteurized. About ten years prior 


Many a householder, heeding this advice aud learn- 


supply of Ner- 
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- FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


to that time pasteurized milk had been introduced 
into New York by Nathan Straus. the well-known 
philanthropist, who established his infant milk depots 
there. He did so on the advice of Professor Jacobi 
and Professor Roland G. Freeman and the result was 
a tremendous diminution of the infant death rate 
among the poorer classes to whom the milk was fed. 
It is acknowledged that this-action on the part of Mr. 
Straus constituted the real beginning of the use of 
pasteurized milk in America. 

By 1912 about 40 per cent- of New York’s milk 
supply was being pasteurized. In 1914 the proportion 
had risen to 88 per cent, and in 1921 approximately 
98 percent of the milk sold in that city was pasteurized, 
the remainder coming from certified herds. 4 

Once established as an effective instrument for 
disease prevention, the practice of pasteurization spread 
rapidly. A glance at the formidable list of disease 
germs capable of propagation by milk has caused 
many a consumer to swing away from the raw product 
and has given many a municipality such concern that 
it hastened to inaugurate compulsory pasteurization 
of all milk supplies sold within its limits. 

Of the maladies transmittted by milk, bovine tuber- 
culosis has caused deepest concern. In part this has 
been overcome by the inauguration of the tubercular 
test and the accredited herd system under which 
enormous strides toward the goal of tuberculosis-free 
cattle have been made in recent years. But thousands 
of herds remain outside the scope of these plans and 
the municipalities, though they have full control of 
their respective milk supplies, in many cases continue 
to permit uninspected.. herds to furnish milk within 
their borders. Bovine tuberculosis thus remains a ver 
real danger, especially where children are concerned. 
Pasteurization is regarded as the only absolute safe- 
guard against this pernicious disease. 

‘The second ailment of bovine origin which has 
taken a vast toll in America is septie sore-throat 
resulting from the consumption of milk manufactured 
by cows with diseased udders. | | 

The third danger, known as Bang’s disease or 
undulant fever, has played a prominent partin the 
new popularity of pasteurized milk. In recent years 
contagious abortion, the source of this affection, has 
seemingly become more prevalent in dairy herds. 
Regardless of the care exercised by dairymen, the 
undulant fever germ is likely to creep into milk, even 
into that. from accredited herds. One well-known 
dairyman has expressed the’ view that that disease 
may have been prevalent for years, but that only 
coaey have medical authorities definitely diagnosed 
l s 


which can be passed along in cows milk includes 
typhoid fever, dysentery, diarrhwa, septic sore-throat, 
human tuberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fever and others 
-of Jess importance. Typhoid fever is the most common 
of the milk-borne diseases. As in the case of infected 


water supplies, it has caused many serious outbreaks in | 


different towns and cities of America. Jt is noteworthy 
that in the case of nearly every afflicted municipality, 
.the epidemic has resulted in a compulsory pastenriza- 
' tion measure, even though this may have been a case 
of “locking the stable door.” . 


Prison Labour 


The International Labour Review contains a 
very valuable article on “Prison Labour.” The 


The list of disease-producing germs of human origin 
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introduction ‘to this articlé summarizes only the 
probleins to be faced in-dealing with this subject: 
At a_ cursory glance the domain of prison 
administration seems to be widely separated from 
that of social policy. More careful. examination will 
show, however, that there are “numerous ‘points _ of 
contact between the two. on an 
In recent years there has been growing recognition 
of the fact that the causes of crime -have often to 
be sought in bad so¢ial conditions; and efforts are 


+ 


being eeren made to prevent crime by 
a Ronnie social: , measures. Such -measures are 
of particular importance for those parts of the 


population which ‘are likely to enter upon a criminal 
career if their social conditions are not improved ; 
this applies in the first place to the prison inmates 
themselyes. From the point of view of ‘social policy 
it is therefore necessary- to give’ special attention to 
prisoners. . i 

The essential element in thë penalty of deprivation 
of liberty, in the modern sense, is the requirement 
that prisoners.-shall work. But wherever human 
labour is performed in conditions of ‘subordination, 
dangers arise ; and with prison labour these conditions 
and the resulting dangers are pushed to the extreme. 
As a rule the work of - prisoners is performed under 
compulsion. Thus a penalty involving the obligation 
to work may easily become the cause of social evils ; 
it is therefore important to’ bring it within the field 
of social policy. : , a) ; 

The dangers arising. out of rigid subordination 
in working conditions are not confined to the persons 
directly concerned. In particular, industries using 
free labour may be exposed to the competition of 
‘prison labour. Since the introduction of the system 
complaints to this effect have in fact been raised 
by free industry in many countries. The substance 
of these complaints is usually that the free worker 
is compelled to offer his labour on terms similar 
to those imposed on prisoners, with the result that 
the conditions of free labour tend to approximate 
to those of prison labour, to the detriment of the 
former. 

As the events of the last few years have shown, 
complaints of this kind are. not limited to the national 
sphere. There is a steadily increasing body of 
opinion that international trade suffers from the 
competition between free and. prison labour. 

In these circumstances it will be readily understood ` 
that international bodies have bad to concern them- 
selves with ‘questions arising out of prison labour. 
On all occasions when questions of social policy 
and prison administration have been under discussion 
two questions have come persistently to the fore: 
working conditions in prisons, and the competition 
between prison labour and free labour. It was found 
that these two questions could not be dealt with 
separately. The regulation of working conditions 
in prisons is substantially determined by the 
criminal law. The relations between free labour and 
prison labour vary with the nature and organization 
of the latter. It is therefore only possiole ¢o discuss 
these two questions when all the circumstances are 
considered in their natural interconnection and as 


a whole. 
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° Boycott—China’s Historic Method 


The use that China has made of the weapon 
of boycott in recent years is known to all. It is 


- the Chinese people. 


t 
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stated in a very interesting article contributed tô 


The World Tomorrow that the use of this social 
and political sanction is not a recent discovery of 
They have been long used 
tò it in their social life, and -the weapon has only 
recently been transferred to the field of interna- 
tional polities : 


Thirty-five years ago, shortly before the Boxer 
uprising, I visited China—a China that had. existed 
for forty-five centuries without a radical change in 
her laws. The observations I record here are con- 
cerned chiefly with the use that the China of that 
day made of the boycott in her domestic life, and 
refer to rural China rather than to her great ports, 
which are no more representative of the social and 
economic life of that country .than is New York 
City representative of the rural life of the United 
States. 

Outstanding in my recollection is the fear and 
respect that each member of a community had for 
the boycott as the chief method of enforcing social 
and. economic laws. The boycott was practically 
always equivalent to the banishment of - the offender 
from the community, since through it he could neither 
buy nor sell; neither could he employ or work for 
any other mémber of the community. In the case 
of a more serious offence his business was confiscated ; 
otherwise he was allowed to dispose of it to some 
other member of the community. The boycott was 
invoked for the ‘most part against those convicted 
of graft, exploitation or general dishonesty in business. 
Thieving, violence and robbery were punished at the 
whipping post. Beheading was reserved for abscond- 
ing bankers, business men who forrel cgis and 
for politicians who misapplied public funds. Minor 
misdemeanours were punished by ridicule. But the 
largest number of offenders were reformed. 

The boycott as a social weapon emerged out of 
the actual experience of the Chinese people. In the 
last thousand years of its history, for instance, China 
has had no such thing as a liquor problem, yet it 
would be silly to hold that during all the centuries 
of her existence she has never had to face that 
question. Long centuries ago China learned the 
abuses of alcohol and learned likewise to apply the 
infinenee of the boycott against the manufacturers 
of liquor and against those who were prone to over- 
indulge their appetites. The one lost all business 
connection with the- community and therefore had 
to leave, and the other because of drunken inefficiency 
could get no work and was likewise. compelled to 
seek elsewhere for a likelihood. . 

“The price of each commodity was fixed at the 
New: Year and was never changed except when 
material was used that had to be impprted. This 
variation in price the ‘community bore as a whole. 
The manufacturer suffered no losses since he did not 


overproduce and since the prices of domestic material, . 


labour and transportation remained fixed. The bankers 
and brokers’ earnings were likewise permanent, 
regular and,fixed, the boycott being directed at any 
member of the community who failed to support and 
patronize them. P 
Racketeering in business was unknown ; business 
transactions of whatever kind or nature were made 
ublic. Nothing was more certain to draw the 
sanction of the boycott than secrecy, and the same 
ublicity and openness that characterized their 
usiness affairs permeated their family and social 
life. Each home was kept fully open to the inspec- 
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tion of neighbours. Since secrecy was in no way 
tolerated, gangster life was altogether unheard of. 

None’ of the communities I saw maintained a` 
standing army or police force. The armies of the 
war-lords were largely supported by foreign capital 
for the purpose of exploiting the different communi- 
ties. In no community were groups of delinquents 
even allowed to congregate, niuch less operate under 
police protection. Public offices in China were 
regularly filled by their best scholars, and the ignor- 
ant did not dare aspire to position elther m business 
or in government. 

To prevent the accumulation of enormous fortunes 
and fabulous incomes each community determined 
upon a limit of profit for individuals, manufacturing 
plants or brokers. Any refusal of the moneyed class 
to submit to the limitation automatically precipitated 
the boycott against them. Under such a system today 
Henry Ford would be given all expenses and de- 
preciation on his business together. with an income 
ample in every respect, while the ninety millions of 
private profits he extracted from the general public 
in 1931 would be turned tack for the use of the 
nation. | 

When one considers that. the wage for common 
labour at this time was from three to eight cents a 
day, and that skilled labour was limited to twelve 
cents a day, he.can appreciate that such a civiliza-. 


‘tion must needs be stable and permit of no such 


extreme fluctuations as characterize our own economic 
scheme. Any sudden disturbance would destroy large 
portions of the population and entail starvation as ' 
well as degradation. It should be pointed out, 
however, that one servant or- one patient in the 
hospital could be adequately fed at a cost of one 
cent a day. 


_ m. 


Armenia Since Soviet Rule 


Armenia has recently celebrated the elevefith 
anniversary of her union with the U. S. S. R. 
This fact furnishes an oceasion to M. Henri 
Barbusse, the well-known  Freuch writer, to 
review the history of Armenia under Soviet - 
domination in The New Bharat, a very interesting . 
quarterly published from London as a journal 
of Indians abroad. After recounting the suffer- 
ings of the people of Armenia before their union 
with the Soviet Republic, M. Barbusse says: 


Armenia had reached the end of her sufferings. 
First, by sovietization she had regained external 
security. She did not begin on the path of economic 
development until 1923, the date when the Union of - 
Socialist Soviet Republics of the Transcaucasus was 
formed, of which Georgia, sovietized in 1921, and the 
Soviet Azerbaidjan were members. A year afterwards, 
the Transcaucasian federation joined the great conti- 
nental family of the U. §. &. R. i 

Henceforward, Armenia. was free. We cannot be 
too insistent. about the clear and true meaning of the . 
word liberty in this case. 

The conception of national minorities which forms 
the basis of Soviet rule is such that all the federated 
republics find in their very union the possibility of 
developing to the maximum their culture and language. 
It is a principle diametrically opposed to that of 
denationalization by force practised By the Imperialist 
regime. The Armenian language has become the 


national language 
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of Soviet Armenia, Armenian 
culture is so encourayed there’ that it is in full flower 
at the present time. | 

She has found peace in the Federation, combined 
with dignity and power, and without giving any con- 
cession which might hinder her national development 
(quite the contrary, as facts show). Peace in all its 
guises. It can be said that there are no longer wars 
of race and religion in Armenia: All the local mino- 
vities, including the Turkish minority that the 
Dachnak Government was exterminating, enjoy 
complete liberty in developing their own culture, and 
co-operate sincerely with the Armenian workers. 

The Armenian, the Georgian, the Turk, the Kurd, 
the Russian—who had no other thought in the past 
but to fight with one another throughout the Cauca- 
sian territory—now only think of working together 
in perfect union. People who have gone there can no 
longer deny this state of mind, which has grown out 
of the new state of things. And those who remember 
the past are ‘amazed as if it were a miracle: the 


. results of an organization that is human because it is 


intelligent. 

Let us take note and remember that putting on 
one side big enterprise, and only _ looking at the 
ordinary budget, the resources that.Armenia could fin 
in herself in the first years of Sovietization was not 
more than eight million roubles. In 1927, expenses 
rose to twenty-one million roubles, and the budget 
deficit was thus thirteen million roubles. This deficit 
has been efficiently overcome by Caucasian collectivi- 
zation and Soviet. collectivization : rational brotherhood. 


The Promulgation of Universal Peace and 
Abdul Baha 
- Mr. Horace Holley writes in World Unity on 
the significance of the spiritual movement started 
by Abdul Baha, the great religious figure of 
Persia: 

In this period of climax, when emphasis shifts 
abruptly from the material factors of civilization to 
the ‘spiritual elements of humanity, fresh light is 
thrown upon the significance of a life like that of 
‘Abdu’l-Baha. Connecting the years 1844 and 1921, it 
formed a bridge between the forces resolved in the. 
past and the new forces to be resolved in. the future. 
In the light of present need, it seems a life providenti- 


‘ally shaped to interpret men to man and man to 


himself. One end of the bridge rests upon the firm 
assurance of the ancient word of love; the other end 
rests upon the equally firm assurance that the word 
is not ancient but modern—that the mind and heart 
of man will be fulfilled in a civilization uniting and 
co-ordinating the races, nations and classes of humanity. 
“The re-formation and renewal of the fundamental 
reality of religion,”’. he said many years ago, “consti- 
tute the true and outworking spirit of modernism, the 
unmistakable light of the world, the manifest effulgence 


~ of the Word of God, the divine remedy fór all human 


nal} 


ailment.” Before the shattering effect of the European 


` War was visible, he also said, “At present universal 


peace is a matter of great importance, but unity of 
conscience is essential, so that the foundation of this 
matter may become secure, its establishment firm and 
its edifice strong ;” and, “The fundamentals of the 
whole economic condition are divine in nature and are 
associated with the world of the heart and spirit.” 
Above all, “The gift of God to this enlightened age is 
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-knowledge of the oneness of mankind.” And, while 
the West attempted to transmute technical proficiency 
into political and economic, imperialism, “There are 
periods and stages in the life of the world of human- 
ity, which at one time passed through its degree of 
childhood, at another its time of youth, but now has 
entered its long presaged period of maturity, the 
evidences of which are everywhere apparent. Therefore 
the requirements and conditions of former periods 
have changed and merged into exigencies which 
distinctly charecterize the present age -Man must now 
‘become imbued with new virtues and powers, new 
moralities, new capacities.” “It is our duty in this 
radiant century to invéstigate the essentials of divine 
-religion, seek the réalities underlying the oneness of 
the world of humanity and discover the source of 
fellowship and agreement which willfunite mankind in 
the heavenly bondof love.” 


American Culture 


America has the following editorial note on 
the development of American culture: 


It was a too cynical critic, perhaps, who wrote 
that it should be an easy task to discuss culture in 
the United States, since there was so little of it. 
Americans, in general, were in too much of a hurry, 
he thought, to Interest themselves in a product of so 
slow a growth. Even the universities, in other 
countries traditionally the homes of culture, went at 
a pace which .made academic leisure impossible. 
Their aim appeared. to be larger. endowments, new 
departments, and more groups of buildings, to house 
the schools of business, engineering, and agriculture. 
Useful as these arts are, and even necessary, it can 
hardly be said that they stimulate growth in culture. 

In his address to the mid-year graduating class 
at the University of Pehnsylvania, Dr. Harry T. 
Collings found fault with us for rating our progress 
in terms of “purely materialistic achievements.” The ` 
criticism comes with added force when it is remem- 
bered that Dr. Collings is not a venerable professor 
of Greek or esthetics, but Professor of Commerce in 
the Wharton School of his ‘university. These 
materialistic tendencies, Dr. Collings observed, lead 
us to glorify quantity rather than quality, and so 
do not even lift us to the level which rates us as 
“wood business men.” ; ° 

Worse, however, is their effect in another sphere. 
From a material point of view, our standards of 
living are high, “yet among what other people has 
mob psychology such sway ?” We do not think for 
ourselves, but follow the prevailing fashion, whether 
it be in business, in dress, or in amusement. Only 
extremes can appeal. Jazz serves us for music, 
marathon dancing for amusement, “best sellers” for 
literature, sky-scrapers for architecture, and the 
Sunday supplements for art. In business, we can 
point to the craze for “instalment buying,’ an 
aberration we indulged in to the extent, according 
to Dr. Collings, of “mortgaging for years to come 
billions of purchasing power. Dr. Collings probed a 
sore spot when he said that too often we put 
economies first, where ethics should lead and direct. 
That practice, disastrous to esthetic and moral 
@ulture, is not even good business. 

A much-harassed professor of medieval history in 
a State university once remarked, after reading -the 
recommendations of the- State regents, that. as a 
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citizen he was not disposed to quarrel with the 
appropriations voted by the legislature for the welfare 
of the cow. The university had its school of agricul- 
ture, an excellent institution deserving of proper 
support. As a teachér, however, ‘he wished that the 
regents and the legislature couid be brought to 
understand that well-bred men and women were of 
as much importance to the welfare of the State as 
well-bred cattle. But he had never had any success 
in persuading the legislature of the truth of his 
contention. | 

In .this and in other departmens, the great State 
universities iabour undér difficulties from which the 
‘private institutions are comparatively, but by no 
means wholly, free. The -now openly discredited. 
theory that the chief aim of education is to teach 
the young howto make a comfortable living still 
controls some of our legislatures and their appro- 
‘priations, but the governing boards of the private 
schools are usually more enlightened. Yet, as Dr. 
Flexner has shown, the academic authorities are not 
always anxious to take advantage of the liberty thus 
granted them: It is encouraging to note, however, 
the ‘growth in the number of students whd are 
reading. for honours, particularly in the humanistic 
studies. The old-fashioned classical school will yet. 
come into its own, and regain the place of honour 
which it occupied for centuries. 


—— 


The Muhammadans, the Hindus and Mahatma 
l Gandhi 


_ Unity wrote the following editorial note on 
hearing of the.news of the resolutions adopted 
at the Muslim Congress at Lahore: 


Gandbi has an unshakeable trust in justice and 
truth, and in time as the friend of both. To man 
far less patient persons it is imeredible that the 
Mahatma can be so serene in the face f multiplying 
difficulties. But he is unperturbed because be under- 
stands the forces of right that are. working on his 
side, and is willing to give them time to produce 
their results. How frequently and effectively he is 
justified, is shown anew by the recent action of the 
Moslem Congress in India. Persistently we have 
been told that the 70,000,000 followers of Mohammed 
in India: are opposed to Gandhi, andare staunch 
supporters of the Crown. But if this is the case, 
how has it happened that Britain has now been 
defeated in holding the allegiance. of these faithful 
subjects ? British diplomatists are not usually out- 
witted in this fashion. As a matter of fact, of course, 
there has never been any such alienation between 
Hindus and Moslems as English propagandita have 
represented. Moslem politicians, like other politicians, 
especially leaders of a minority group, have been 
glad to take advantage of a tangled situation to 
further their group ends. But at bottom these 
politicians have always had to count upon a popular 
sentiment strongly set in favour of Swaraj and in 
support of India’s great champion of Swaraj, 
Mahatma Gandhi. Now, characteristically without 
warning so far as the newspapers are concerned, 
the Moslem Congress has refused further co-operation 
with the British Round Table Conferences, has laid 
down extraordinary demands for British recognitior, 
and has taken the first steps in preparation for a 
non-violent campaign of «resistance egainst the Raj. 
This is a terrific blow to Britain—the dispersal into 
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thin air of all the elaborate conspiracy for the 


feud of Moslems against their own nationalist cause.” 


Meanwhile we think of Gandhi-siting quietly in his 


prison-cell, spinning his Khaddar like the thread of 
‘fate which binds the destinies of men and nations. 


tt 


' Arguing About Religion 
If we have been convinced of the futility 
of arguing about religion, we shall surely be 
unconvinced by the following editorial note in 
The Christian Register: 


Nothing was ever gained. for religion by aran - 
‘about t. 


Thus runs a sentiment which we have heard 
with our ears and seen with our eyes from the days 
of our youth. It is absurd. Nine-tenths of all the 
gain we make in religion comes of discussion and 
debate. History is marked off in epochs by great men 
in undying books which have been nothing but argu- 
ments for changing faiths. Without the disputations 
there would never be any religious progress. Indeed, 


there would be no religion at all but for men telling. 


why and why not in the issues of life. That is al 


‘doctrine is,—argument. 


To these terse sentences we come after pleasant 
irritation’ on reading the perfectly naive inconsistency 
of a sophisticated writer in Harpers Mayaxine, a 
woman, who gives ten pages to a negative argument 
on immorality, and succeeds pretty well at that ; but 
the very opening sentence of this contribution, which 
led off the issue, was, literatim, the following: 
“Nothing, perhaps, is so pointless, so utterly wasteful 
of time, energy, and patience as any argument about 
religion or any of the subjects associated with it.” And 
then ten pages! | 

We see this sort of untruth—not intentional but 
mischievous, just the same-—everyday. Another 
example in a tract is also obtruded at the very 
beginning: “Words spent in trying to prove the 
existence of God are words wasted.” Thereupon the 
materials offered as proofs are adduced in a cogent 
and inspiring discourse, 

We wish all our brethren, lay and ministerial, 
would scotch this thoughtless rhetoric. If by argu- 
ment were meant testy fault-finding or bigoted 
opinionation, these negative people would be telling 
the truth in a measure; but they mean what they say. 
argument, which is simply. reasoning against and 


reasoning for, in a manner orderly both as to logic. 


and respect for others. 

-~ Today the books published cofitinually on religion 
are more in number than any other kind except 
fiction ; they clinch our argument. 


How to Make a Revolution 


Signor C. Malaparte, an Italian Fascist leader, 
has written a very interesting book on the 
modern technique of overthrowing established 
Governments. According to this author, the 


ti 


old method of armed insurrection directed against ¥ 


the military forces of the State is utterly out 
of date under modern conditions. The arguments 
of this writer are summarized in a leading article 
in The New Republic : 


There exists today a modern technique of insurrec- 
tion, This is the assertion of a most suggestive, if 


a 


ox 


` 
e 
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slight and sketchy, work on the new branch of know- 
ledge, written lately by an Italian Fascist leader, 
Signor Malaparte, who has really given us a latter- 
day .version of “The Prince,” altered to suit modern 
dictatorships and modern technology. Malaparte’s 
model is not Mussolini, as one might have expected, 
but Trotsky. For him, it is Trotsky who in October, 
1917. first employed modern tactics of insurrection. 
While Lenin may be said to have been the master 
strategist of the revolution, directing its conduct and 
defence upon a larger and longer plan, Trotsky 
personally carried out a coup detat in a manner that 
was a great departure from precedent and established, 
so to say, a classic model for our time. 

Examination of the papers of Lenin and Trotsky, 
written at the time of the revolution and afterwards, 
shows us that Trotsky did actually devise a new 
insurrectionary formula. Whether it was the 
formula that played the decisive ròle, rather than 
men and the times, or whether it. might be made 
to work almost everywhere, as Malaparte holds, is 
another and more difficult question. Trotsky him- 
self has commented that the operations of the 
Bolsh-viki benefited greatly from precise planning, 
that they were executed skilfully, but were “elastic.” 
At any rate, it may be illuminating to reconstruct 
briefly the momentous events of October, 1917, _ both 
according to Malaparte’s analysis and Trotsky’s 
own accounts in his autobiography and elsewhere. 


In the autumn of 1917 the Bolshevist faction 
was preparing for a revolution, Lenin and the 
other leaders were for declaring a general strike 
and bringing about a mass uprising. In this 
they were, however, opposed by Trotsky : 


Trotsky, too, desired an immediate insurrection ; 
but he opposed the idea of a mass uprising. His 
pan of action envisaged concentration upon a 
narrower zone by a small minority, a compact force 
of workers, soldiers and sailors, who were trained 
for insurrectionary tactics and whose operations were 
to be carried out in perfect order and with a cold 
violence, 

“Insurrection ... is a machine,” Trotsky said. 
“To set it in motion we need technicians ; and only 
technicians can stop it --- We need armed detach- 
ments, led by engineers.” 

Amid the fearful disorder of Petrograd, war-weary, 
famished, overflowing with a rabble of 200,000 
deserters, the Military Revolutionary Committee 
worked day and night in the Smolny Institute, while 
couriers, informants, agitators, Red Guards, came 
and went, or preserved contact with it over the 
telephone. Trotsky’s plan was approved somewhat 
reluctantly, as the intra-party communications show. 
The other leaders continued their own efforts toward 
disaffecting the troops, calling a general strike and 
working for a mass uprising, while Trotsky made 
cool preparations for taking over all the vital 
machinery of the State ata single stroke. An early 
date was set for the insurrection ; then it was delayed 
ten days, Trotsky later recalled, “for agitational and 
technical preparations.” What happened upon the 
given signal was not an old-time “palace revolution,” 
or a military or political uprising, but a technological 
coup @etat. 


the 


With the aid of Antonoy-Ovseienko, a former 
military officer, mathematician and chess player, 
Trotsky studied plans of all the government insti- 
tutions and technical services of the capital. The 
disposition of gas, water and electric mains, of 
telephone, telegraph and power centrals, food and 
fuel stores : all these were marked out. The city 
was divided into sectors and the small detachments 
of Red Guards, numbering only 1,000 in all, were 
assigned to each vital point under the leadership of 
such experts or mechanics as were available. 

The Kerensky government, informed of the 
Bolsheviki’s intentions, waited omg for mob move- 
ments ; it increased the police and military 
about the Ministry buildings and the Winter Palace, 
where the Duma sat talking, worrying, debating. 
In the meantime  Trotsky’s shoe troops went 
methodically about their “invisible manoeuvres.” For 
the time being they were unarmed, training, studying 
the ground assigned to them in inconspicuous groups 
of three and four. They reported the vital parts 
of the States bureaucratic and technical machine 
to be unguarded. In some cases they filtered throug 
the lines of military guards and set up machine- 
oun nests in a position to fire upon the backs of 
the defenders. One of the city’s four power stations 
fell quietly into their hands, several days in advance. 
This is why Trotzky declared to his colleagues : 
“There will be no civil war. Our enemies will 
capitulate at once.” 


The calculations of Trotsky were fulfilled to 
the letter in the events that followed, In a few 


hours the Provisional Government capitulated 
and the  Bolshevists: came into power. The — 


example of the Bolshevist revolution, the writer 
says, would be felt in many countries, for : + 


Thus a new tradition of revolution has been 
created in the pattern of the Bolshevist coup Welat. 
Chinese Communists, according to Malaparte, have 
been taught the new technique at a school in Mos- 
cow. In Berlin, the Fascists of Hitler, the Red 
Guards of the Communists, are said to march 
about, unarmed, at their “invisible manoeuvres,” pre- 
paring to seize the vital parts of the economic an 
civil organism. Against such tactics, legal and police 
measures have proved to be vain. But is it true, 
as Malaparte contends, that the new technological 
methods may be used everywhere with success ? 

The revolutions that we have watched during the 
past fifteen years have all varied remarkably. Each 
one evokes. the “unforeseen, the elemental,” as 
Trotsky has observed, although success may well 
depend upon the degree of preparation and planning. 
But can the “cold and violent? insurrectionary 
tactics of a Trotsky alone prevail ? Lenin tells us 
of all the favourable omens he perceived in the 
Russia of 1917: universal exhaustion after war, 
approaching famine, the civil chaos out of which the 
Soviets arose to impose order. And does not 
‘Lrotsky, too, recall how the bourgeoigie (č. e. the 
capitalist class) was _ prostrate, how the workers 
came streaming to the Red banner ? The making of 
these preliminary conditions was the handiwork 
neither of Trotsky nor of Lenin, pete 
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Miss SuRaBHI Sinwa has passed the B. L. some time with credit as a teacher in John Peayn 
examination of Rangoon University. She had School at Actonwell in England. 
passed the B. A. examination with Honours in 
English in 1930, from Bethune College, Calcutta. 





Miss Karunakana Gupta 


Nari-Siksha-Pratisthan 
The “Nari-Siksha-Pratisthan” is an institution 





Miss Surabhi Sinha for the education of:girls and women founded by 
"i some educated women in the spirit of service, 
Mrs. SUVARNALATA PURA- KAYSTHA, M. A., is the 


Miss K: \RUNAKANA Gu pra has stood first p rincipal and Secretary of the Ere ES AEI EFP 
1 the first class in the.B. A. examination with assisted in her work by a group of enthusiastic 
[onours in History of Dacca U niversity., workers > 
Miss May ALATA SHOME is now in charge of, Founding of a Girls’ School in 


chool, Calogtin “She got her Seething cate A girls school has been established at 
[adame Monstessori herself and worked for Berhampore in Bengal through the enterprise and 
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The Principal and the Workers of the 
“Nari-Siksha- Pratisthan’` 





Mrs. Sushama Sinha 


Miss Romola De 
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energy of Mrs. Nirupama Devi, the well-known 
novelist and Mrs. SusHama Sixma. Mrs. Sinha 
has acted as the Secretary of the institution and 
also as an honorary teacher. 


Miss RomoLta De has stood second in the 
Matriculation examination of Patna University 
this year, 


Indian Woman Professor for America 


A Hindustan Times correspondent writes from 
Lucknow : Dr. Miss Thillayambalam, M. Sc. 
Ph. D., in charge of the Zoology Department, 
Isabella Thoburn College, and Reader, Lucknow 
University, is proceeding to Massachusetts, 
America, as an exchange Professor for one year 
in the Wellesley College, one of the largest 
women’s colleges in America. Dr. Austin, 
Professor of Zoology Wellesley College, is coming 
here in the place of Dr. Thillayambalam during 
her absence. Dr. Austin and Dr. Thillayambalam 
took their Ph. D. degree in the Columbia Univer- 
sity. Dr. Thillayambalam sailed from Calcutta 
by s. s. Santhia on the 28th April. 





Miss Mayalata Shome and a 


Madame Montessori 
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CORRECTIONS 
* The passage on the patriotic poetry of Iqbal quoted in the “Indian Periodicals” section 
of The Modern Review for May 1932 (p. 563) was taken from The Young Builder of 
Karachi. 
In the same number,—for brought about an inert majority on p. 569, col. 2, l 63 
read brought by an inert majority ; for remain re-incarnate on p. 572, col. 2, 1. 47 read 


remain and re-inearnate. 
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Causes of Non-intervention in 
Sino-Japanese War 


The American weekly Unity of Chicago 
writes, : | 


“A lot of light is shed on the . reluctance of the 
western powers to interfere with the Sino- 
Japanese conflict by the reports of the business 
boom this conflict has brought to Europe. For 
the first time in years, business is looking up, 

thanks to huge orders for military supplies from 
both China and Japan. Britain, aided by the 
low cost of the pound sterling, is feeling 
the quickest and largest measure of prosperity. 


Her airplane factories, for example, are 
working overtime for ‘the Mikado. In France, 
the Japanese are buying machine-guns, and 


light and heavy artillery units. Germany is 
manufacturing munitions and explosives in huge 
` quantities. But this is not all! For both the 
Japanese and the Chinese, according to well- 
authenticated reports, are placing large orders 
for textiles and woollen cloth in Czechoslovakia 
and in Poland. The artillery division of the 
Skoda works in Czechoslovakia has orders from 
the East for artillery parts. It is well known, 
of coursé, that the French Schneider Creusot 
Company has a fifty per cent interest in the 
Skoda works. All of which means that, for the 
moment at least, Europe is being kept alive 
commercially and financially by the Asiatic 
` embroilment !” 


It would, therefore, be the height of 
ingratitude for Europe to kill that, namely, 
Asiatic embroilment,” which is the 
sustainer of her life ! 

The American paper proceeds : 


“Indeed, if the Sino-Japanese war could only 
be turned into a really first-class conflict and 
thus kept raging some three or four years or 
more, like the World -War, Europe would find 
therein the solution of all her economic difficulties, 
at least for the time being. War, in other words, 
is initially profitable—to those, at least, outside 
the area of conflict. It creates business by 
opening an enormous market for arms, munitions 
and machinery, and by destroying incalculable 
totals of wealth which must be promptly replaced 
if the world is to survive. What wonder that 


= 


the , European powers - didn’t- want tò stop the. 
Asiatic conflict too soon!" t 7 
The American paper conclides by draw- 
ing attention to Norman .Angell’s. demonstra- 
tion, on` paper, that war is ruinous to all— 
the victors, the vanquished and even neutrals. 
But -who’ cares for angels, when .the’ devil 
can create business? The, devil’ then 
becomes a jolly good fellow. > >. > 
The extracts from. Unity given above 
may lead one to suppose that it is only 
Europe which is making . money, out’ of the 
Asian war. That is- not so. ‘America also 
is making monéy out of it. The Month, a 
British monthly published by Longmans, 
Green, and Co. Ltd., refers in its May issue to 
“the declaration in the (U.S. A.) House of 


: Representatives that 180 million dollars’ 


worth of munitions had been supplied by 
the States to Japan during the recent conflict 
with China.” The Month adds : 


_ “The German Socialist paper, Voriorts, stated 
on March 4th that Japan had this year placed 
orders for war materials with firms in Great: 
Britain, Germany, France, Poland, Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, and that deliveries were made 
mainly through ‘Hamburg. Details and dates are 
iven of the various consignments : a French firm 
espatches’ machine-guns to the value of 200 
million francs: a German firm supplies 3,600,000 
ounds of acids for explosives. There is a 
_ Japanese military commission in Czechoslovakia at 
the moment, and 1800 bombs and 2300 gas-bombs 
have been already sent to Japan from the Skoda 
, works, va Trieste. The Creuzot establishment and 
the de Dion motor works in France are supplying 
tanks and air-craft bombs, and a question in the 
British House of Commons brought the information 
that this country furnished Japan with £ 33,000 
worth of war materials in December, and £ 12,000 
in January. Moreover, a firm in Belfast has lately 
sent munitions to Korea, valued at five million 


e pounds, This-list, which is not exhaustive. gives 


a glimpse of powerful forces oe for, the 
continuance of war, which the League (of N afions) 
has not yet been able to control, although, in 1925, 
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it provided a strict: system of licensing which has 
not been ratified. Their agents are not absent 
from Geneva: they are well-represented in the 
Press of every nation ;. they are, or have been, in 
the Counsels of Governments. What wonder that 
Disarmament progresses so slowly, that Goveru- 
ments, are so half-hearted in the matter and that 
public opinion in favour of peace is so confused 
and inarticulate.” f 


Suggested Prohibition of Supplies 
of War 
The Kellogg Pact, which originated in 


America, is an international agreement to 
put a stop to war as an instrument of 
national policy. It has remained materially 
inoperative because the nations have not 
yet been able by mutual. agreement to reduce 
their capacity to fight. Under these circums- 
tances some Americans wanted to reduce 
facilities for war so far as their country 
could. So, 


“On April 6th, Mr. Capper introduced a resolu- 
tion into the Senate, declaring it to be the policy 
of the United States not to rocognize the legality 
of a situation created by a violation of the Pact 
or any mely so, brought about, and, more 
important still, not to furnish the violator of the 


Pact with supplies of war or financial assistance. - 


This is a step which. those who work for peace 
` have always hoped the United States would take. 
Being outside the League, it cannot be called 
upon to apply League sanctions, and thus the 
situation might amse of an offender against the 
Covenant being commercially supported by the 
richest country in the world. But if the United 
States declared that it would not consider as neutral 
any violator of the Pact, an. enormous gap would 
be closed in the defence of the world’s security.”— 
The Month. 


We do not know whether the U.S. A. 
Senate accepted Senator Capper’s resolution. 
But it is clear that America, too, has been 
guilty of war-profiteering. 


Disarmament or Reduction -of 
Atmaments ? 


Though the ostensible object of the Dis- 
armament Conference is what its name 
implies, namely, bringing down the war 
equipments of all nations to zero, what most 
of the participating nations have been attempt- 
ing is such a pro rata reduction of the 
armaments of all countries as would keep 
their relative fighting strength practically the 
same as now. Even if this could be impar- 
tially and honestly done, it would still leave 
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the present-day strongest powers strong 
enough to cow down the weaker countries, 
it would still enable the present-day imperia- 


list nations to keep their praétically unarmed 


dependencies in subjection by force of arms, 
and it would still leave these empire-owners ` 
sufficient armaments to bring additional 


‘ territories, inhabited by unorganized peoples, 


within their empires. Therefore, the cause 
of world-wide and permament peace and of 
freedom for all ‘peoples would not be — 
promoted by mere reduction of armaments. — 
The logical position taken up at the Con- 
ference was that of the Russian delegate 
M. Litvinoff. He was for complete disarma- 
ment. Of course, even if all nations: were 
completely disarmed, still the military-minded 
ones might find means of fighting. But 


devastating wars would cease. For the 
‘complete outlawry and stoppage of war 
among nations the ethical and spiritual 


realization of that hackneyed phrase, “a 
change of heart,” would be required. Nations 
must cease to desire “to express national 
vanity by political domination over other 
nations.” Politicians must not long to 
secure markets by any and every means, 
traders must not make the making of profits 
the supreme object of life, capitalists must 
not think of the piling of millions upon 
millions as the be-all and the end-all of 
existence. : Bi 

Disarmament does not, of course, mean 
that Governments are not to keep:a sufficient 
police force and arms for the internal 
security of the countries they govern, ẹ ' 


Terrorism—Infernational, Infra- 


_ national and Individual 


Generally, at least in India, terrorism is. 
understood to mean the belief cherished by 
private individuals or groups which leads 


` them to seek to overthrow the Government 


or to make the Government do what they 
want or refrain from doing what they do not 
want, by acts of violence against Government i 
officers. But logically it implies the desire 
of soms nations to make other nations agree 
to what the former want by striking terror 
into the latter by war of any description. 
Terrorism is also the guiding principle when. 


E; 


NOTES 


the Goyernment of any 
rule it solely or chiefly by force. If there 
were oppression, tyranny, or torture by the 
executive or the police in any country, that 
would also be terrorism. 

Hence, though it is certainly -right to 
tackle private or non-official terrorism, 
irrespective of whether the other kinds of 
terrorism are dealt with or not, no kind of 
terrorism can be completely extirpated 
without a correct diagnosis and scientific 
treatment of all kinds of terrorism. 


» 


Terrorism in and outside Bengal 

If private or non-official terrorism. were 
confined to Bengal, it would still be a very 
serious problem. But it then would be compara- 
tively simpler to deal with than it is, because 
it is to be found in some other parts of 
India also than Bengal. Nay, what makes it a 
still greater menace is that it is to be found 
outsidé India also—in Europe, America, 
Asia and atleast one country in Africa. As 
readers of newspapers know the countries 
of the world where terroristic outrages have 
recently taken place, itis not necessary to 
name them. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in 
mind if a correct remedy for terrorism is to 
be. applied anywhere. Englishmen and 
Indians outside Bengal appear to think that 
it is practically only a Bengal problem. 
Hence Sir Stanley Jackson, late Governor of 
Bengal, has recently said to an interviewer in 


England : 


“Terrorism in Bengal is still rather serious, but, 
during the past two months, there has been a very 
marked change in public opinion, on ‘which you 
must depend, if you want to deal satisfactorily with 
terrorism. You must depend also ‘on Indian 
assistance. If you can get. Indians to say that 
they will not have terrorism, they will help you to 
secure possibly those responsible for terrorism. It 
is most difficult to get any information regarding 
terrorists, though, I suppose, 
©. I. D. service in India. 


Some terrorists are 


actuated by strong patriotice feeling and others by. 


strong race hatred, which is most carefully sown 
amongst the people of Bengal by clever propa- 
gandists and also by the vernacular press.” 
Whose opinion . does Sir Stanley Jackson 
call. public opinion í ? Ifit is the opinion of the 


European sojourners of India, they have’ 


always been against terrorism and terrorists. 
‘What marked change had there been in 


country wants to. 


which also, as 
‘section of the Press and by Indian public 


-fulminate against the terrorists ; 


ae have the finest ` 
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their opinion two months before he spoke ? 
TÉ it be the opinion of the Indian public, 
expressed by the Indian 


bodies and at public ‘meetings; has been 
throughout against ` terrorism, why does Sir 


Stanley say, “You must depend also on Indian 
assistance” ? He'says, you must depend on 


the opinion of the public and you must 
depend also on the assistance of the Indians. 
Therefore, logically and grammatically, the 
public. and the Indians appear to be different 
parties. Jf sohe appears to say: You must 
deped- ón the opinion of the European 
public—their part of the business is to 
and you 
must depend on the assistance of the Indians 
—their-part of the business being to catch 
and secure the terrorists. How this division 
of labour would be made to work, one does 
not see. 

Let that pass, however. 

Sir Stanley seems to think, it is simply 
a question of catching the full-fledged and 
the budding terrorists and putting an end to 
them or immuring them within- prison walls. 
But they are, as events have shown repeatedly, 
not afixed quantity. „Perhaps there are 
occasionally new accessions to their ranks. 
How is that to be prevented except by 
radically. changing the political, economic, 
educational and other conditions which serve 
as nurseries for terrorists ?“ Of course, if it 
were possible to shut up all the fully grown 
and adolescent manhood and womanhood of 
the country in well-guarded detention camps, 
even that would be a temporary solution Df the 
problem, but only a temporary one. For the 
child of to-day would be the youth of to-morrow 


„and, unless the conditions giving rise to 


terrorism were changed, what guarantee would 
there be that the child would not grow up 
into a young terrorist ? Therefore, it is not 
a problem which the-finest C. I. D. can-tackle 
unaided. For that task statesmanship of the 
highest kind, entirely different from the 
imperialist brand, is needed. 

We have-never yet met a terrorist face to 
face, never yet. had a frank talk with him. 
So, we cannot say how far the ex-Governor of 
Bengal is right in asserting that many of them 
are actuated by strong race hatred. But facts 
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do not seem to fit in with this diagnosis. If the 
diagnosis were correct, the terrorists would 
go for every Britisher in the country. But 
they do not. Hence, it cannot be said of 
Bengal as Burke said of Wales of a long-past 
age: “An Englishman travelling in that 
country could not go six yards from the high 
road without beingmurdered.” In fact, the 
mentality of revolutionary extremists is the 
same in all countries, wherever they are found. 
Of the Irish variety, General Crozier writes in 
“A Word to Gandhi : The Lesson of Ireland” : 

“Revolutionary extremists.do not murder indiseri- 


minately or without a cause-—that was proved in 
Ireland. Indiseriminate murder is in all revolution- 


ary circles considered futile.-.-It is not without | 


significance that both in Ireland in 1920-21 and in 
India British soldiers were seldom murdered in 
cold blood. The reason? They do their work 
above board.” P. 88. 


As for the-ex-Governor’s libel on the verna- 
cular press, that it sows race hatred, one can 
have nothing- but pity for such opinions. 
Few Britishers in Bengal know Bengali and 
fewer still read Bengali papers. What first- 


hand knowledge of the Bengali vernacular . 


press could Sir Stanley Jackson have during 
his five years of Olympian existence ? 
| We have spoken above of shutting up the 
entire youthful population of Bengal asa 
possible temporary solution of the terrorist 
problem. That would not appear to be a 
wholly whimsical idea if it were borne in mind 
that to non-Bengalis the whole Bengali people 
appear to be suspect. A Madras Indian paper 
writes : Á 
“A prominent member of the Bengal Legislative 
Coucil speaking in the chamber on the assassi- 
nation of Mr. Douglas (sic) last year, frankly 
avowed that, though there might be the most 
severe condemnation in publie by the leaders, there 
is quite a different kind of feeling in the hearts 
of most of them. It is highly imperative 
that this feeling should go, and that as early as 
possible. A strong antagonistic publie opinion 
would result in the weeding out of terrorism 
wherever it has taken root. In Bengal particularly 
the long series of outrages lead one to the irresisti- 
ble conclusion that, on thé whole, that Province is 
not so whdlly alive to the evil effects of terrorism 
as itshould be.” 

Perhaps Madras is more alive to the 
sufferings of hundreds of Bengali detenus and 
their families than Bengal. 

Another Indian paper, one hailing from 
Lahore, prescribes that non-Bengali leaders 


from ontside Bengal should visit Bengal and 


Pd 


' condemns 
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lecture to the people here. and bring ther 
round to hate terrorism. In order that this 
suggested love’s labour may not be lost, two 
preliminary conditions must be fulfilled: . 
(1) that the non-Bengali leaders’ fight -here 
should not be a fight against shadows— 
particularly against shadows raised by their, 
imaginations ; (2) they should have a 
thorough knowledge of the situation and 
conditions in Bengal. . 

The ex-Governor of Bengal invokes public 
opinion. Some Indian papers also do the 
same. But genuine public opinion - can 
grow only on congenial soil. It- cannot 
feed on nothing. When public opinion 
terrorism, the authorities are, — 
rightly, satisfied with it; but when it 
condemns repressive measures and acts and 
asks for freedom, the authorities not only 

o not respond to it but, on the contrary, their 
officers would fain stippress it. 

Our opinion being Bengali opinion may be 
worthless. But here is the opinion of New 
India, edited by Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Shiva Rao, who never non-co-operated, never 
were terrorists or their sympathizers, and were 
never. partial to Bengalis : ` 

The natural effect of such (terroristic) deeds‘ 

is to produce bitter feeling and resentment against 
India in the minds of the friends, relatives and 
acquaintances of the victims and of the peoples of 
their country, and thus increase the tension already 
existing in the relations between Britain and India. 
Violence on the part of representatives of either, 
provokes violence on the part of the other. Thus it 
Temains as true now as when the words were 
uttered, that “hatred ceaseth not by hatred, hatred 
ceaseth by love.” The remedy for the entire dis- 
temper, of which these outrages are symptoms, is 
Swaraj. Until that comes, repression on-the one © 
side and violence on the other will go on intensi- . 
fying each other, we are afraid. 
= Is the Government prepared to respect 
this kind of sane public opinion? It 
ought to ‘be. But if not, the less any 
Britisher, whether of the official or of the 
non-official variety, talks of depending on 


‘Indian public opinion the better. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland on 


“The Golden Book of Tagore” 


In the course of a lettter addressed to Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjee, the Reverend Dy. J. T. 
Sunderland writes : 

“T have received ‘The Taaore Golden Book. 


NOTES a * i 


T feel-like saying as the Queen of Sheba is 
reported to have said to King Solomon, when 


she saw his magnificence ; . “The half had not — 


been told me? It is certainly a remarkable 
anda precious book, in many ways. I am 
showing it to many friends, who greatly 
admire it. Not only the Poet but all the rest 
of us are under deep and lasting obligation to 
you for your splendid dream, your splendid 
vision, in thinking of and planning such a 
book, and then for your wisdom, judg- 
ment, and: very very great labour in 
gathering the surprisingly rich material from 
all over the world, and finally, patiently, 
earefully, laboriously, with infinite skill and 
good taste, building it all into the structure of 
the impressive, attractive, dignified and 
beautiful volume. Please accept my congratu- 


lation on your great achievement, and my , 
sincere thanks to yourself, Professor Nag and 


your other efficient. helpers.” 

The sponsors and the Committee of the 
Golden Book-of Tagore will, we doubt not, feel 
gratified to read these words of appreciation of 


the venerable friend of humanity and of India. 


But for the kindness of the sponsors and the 
active co-operation of the members of the 
Committee and the proprietor of the Art 


Press, the book, such as it is, could not.have 


been brought out.. The editor is highly 
beholden to them. 


~ 


Muslim Sensifiveness 
fo Criticism 

That Muslim Indians ‘should be sensitive 
to the criticism of Hindu Indians is nota 
matter for surprise or complaint, as things 
stand. But it appears that they are either ignor- 
ant of the criticism of themselves by some 


of those British men who claim to be their _ 


friends and patrons or are not sensitive to 
such criticism. We will. give an example. 
There is a society called the Royal Empire 
Society. It has an India Committee of which 
the Chairman is Sir John Kerr, K. ©. s. 1, 
K. ©. I. E., formerly Governor of Assam. Of 
the other members of the Committee eleven 
have been high Government officers in India, 
one a merchant in Calcutta, another a 
merchant in Bombay, and. A. E. H. Molson, 
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a “Report tothe Council of the Society on 
the probable working ôf the Simon Commis- 
sion’s Proposals.” A section of this report 
is- devoted to the Provincial Legislature. 
Here the Committee have expressed the 
Opinion : 

“Until clear-cut issues emerge for the decision 
of the electorate and of the political groups which 
appeal for the support of the electorate, any 
considerable increase'in the size of the councils 
will not materially improve contact between 
members and their constituents in the things that 
matter,” 

It is not necessary to discuss this opinion, 
which is not sound. For other “reasons” also 
the Committee do not.want the Councils to 
be enlarged. One of these is worded as. 
follows : 

“Moreover, it must be remembered that minority. 
communities already find it difficult to provide 
men to fill the seats allotted to them, and their 
difficulties in this respect will be greatly aggravated 
if the size of the Councils is considerably increased, 
with the inevitable result of more- frequent and 
lengthier sittings.” P. 16. 

As Muslim Indians form the biggest 
minority community, they might like to ¢on- 
sider the opinions expressed above. 

The Government publication, entitled 
“Views of Local Governments on the Re- 
commendations of the Indian Statutory 
Commission 1930,” contains a “Note by the 
Muhammadan members of Government, dated 
15th July 1930, on Moslém representation 
in the Bengal Legislative Council in pro- 
portion to ratio of population.” The 
attention of Muslim Bengalis is drawn to the 
following passage in this Note : 

“In an enlarged council, say, of 200 to 280,7. ¢., 

double the present. number, Hindu _ electorates 
ineluding the Dn, electorates are likely to be 
captured by Extremists. The only combination . 
opposed to them will be a combination of Moslems 
and Europeans and a few: perhaps also from the 
depressed . classes. Hitherto, the refined and 
cultured Moslems of the old school, or those who 
have a stake in the country, have been’ largely 
“conspicuous by their absence from the council, and 
a large number of those Moslems that get elected, 


come from classes whose adherence to this or that 
party is likely to remain venal.” P. 116, 


Who Discovered Mohenjo-daro? 


Mohenjo-daro is not situated. in the wilds 
pf “Darkest Africa.” It is situated in the 
Larkana district of Sind. And its high 
mound has been known to archaeologists for 
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to be discovered. The question, therefore, 
who discovered Mohenjo-daro, means who 
‘discovered its antiquity and the antiquity of 
the Indus civilization. Sir John Marshall’s 
‘answer to this question has been already 
quoted in our April number, page 368, and 
may have to be quoted again, For, as the 
discoverer of the antiquity of Mohenjo-daro 
happened to be an Indian, a member of a 
subject race, the fact that it was is achieve- 
ment above all may be ignored or obscured. 
We have seen in the article on “Mohenjo- 
daro.and the Indus civilization” in our April 
number how Sir Arthur Keith has, in his 
articles in the Referee and the Illustrated 
London News, failed to give Mr. R.D. 


Banerji the credit of the discovery due to 


him and has. in. addition been guilty of 
some mistakes. In an article contributed 
by Sir Arthur to The New York Times, 
November 22, 1931, he is substantially right 
when he states : 
“In 
Indien Archaeological Survey, R. D. Banerji, 


determined’ to explore a Buddhist monastery in 
order to find out the date of its occupation. 


“When Mr. Banerji began to dig’ under the. 


foundations, he met with the surprise of his life: 
Under the monastery he met with solidly built 
brick structures. As his labourers searched they 
threw up certain very ancient objects, among them 
seals which Mr. Banerji recognized as being 


similar to those which occur in the oldest. cities — 


of Mesopotamia.” | 


But Sir Arthur is wrong if, in stating that 
“the discoveries made in the north-western 
parts of India, under the direction of Sir John 
Marshall, have revolutionized our conception 
of the early history cf India,” he suggests that 
Mr. R. D. Banerji’s discovery of the antiquity 
of Mohenjo-daro was made under the direction 
of Su John Marshall. Mr. Banerji’s excava- 
tions at that site were not made at the instance 
of Sir John Marshall. The imitiative was 
Mr. Banerji’s, and the credit of discovering 
the antiquity of Mohenjo-daro, therefore, 
belongs entirely to him. Of course, others 
who made excavations there after him under 
Sir John Marshall’s direction, are entitled to 
full credit for what they did and Sir John 

algo is entitled to full credit as their Director. 


Mr. H. Frankfort, Field Director in Iraq, - 


of the Oriental Institute of Chicago Univer- 
sity, writing from Baghdad, discussed in the 
London Times some time ago some 


the winter of 1921-22 an officer of thé 


mental 
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_ discoveries which reveal intercourse four to 


six thousand years ago between Babylonia 
and the Indus civilization of India. Said he: 

“The startling discoveries of Sir John Marshall 

and his collaborators which established the existence | 
of an early civilization in the Indus valley have 
at the same time raised a problem of co-ordination : 
how, namely, can the new facts be incorporated in 
the story of human development for which in the 
fourth and.third millennium B. c. Babylonia and > 
Egypt have hitherto provided the setting ?” 

Sir John Marshall and his collaborators _ 
undoubtedly deserve praise, but here also one 
misses the name of the man, Mr. R. D. 
Banerji, who, took the initiative and was the 
first to find out and recognize the antiquity 
of Mohenjo-daro. À : 

Mrs. Dorothy Mackay writes in the 
American Magazine Asia: 

“The late Mr. R. D. Baneyji of the Archaeological 
-= Survey of India on examining it (the rumed 
Buddhist Stupa- at Mohenjo-daro) found that it 


stood upon a mound composed entirely of burnt 
brick and mud-filling......He came upon a number 


. ` of the square stamp seals and copper amulette ` 


tablets—quite clearly not Buddhist—that have 
since come to be recognized as the most character- 
istic of the smaller objects produced by the Indus 
valley culture of about three millennia B. C, 

“On seeing these and other objects, Sir John 
Marshall, then Director-General of the Archaeologi- 
cal Survey, immediately realized that here were 
the remains of a civilization whose existence had 
hitherto been little more than dimly suspected...” 


«But it is to be noted that before Sir John 


Marshall realized the significance of the seals, 


etc., their discoverer Mr. Banerji had done so 
already. Sir John’s’ own words in his monu- 

work Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilixation are : i 


“db was while engaged on this task that he 
(Mr. Banerji) came by chance on several seals . 
which he recognized at once as belonging to the 
same class as the remarkable seals inscribed with 
legends. in an undecipherable script which had long 
been known to us from the ruins of Harappa in | 
the Panjab... Air. Banerji himself was quack to 
appreciate the value of his discovery and lost no 
time in following it up... Vel. i, pp. 10-12. 
(Italics ours.) a 
- Sir John adds that Mr. Banerji “had not 

personally seen” the discoveries at Harappa. 
On another page of his work Sir John _ 
Marshall says : š 

“Three _ other scholars whose names I cannot 
pass over in silence, are the late Ab. R, D. 
Banerji, to whom belongs the credit of having 
discovered, if not Mohenjo-daro itself, at any rate 
its high antiquity, and his immediate successors 
in the task of -excavation, Messrs. M. S. Vats 
and K. N. Dikshit.” ‘Vol. i. p. x. (Italics ours.) 
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- NOTES 


Cenfral Responsibilify and ` 
Provincial Aufonomy 


Dr. Shafaat Ahmed- Kban of Allahabad: 
having written in the coutse of a letter to the 
London Times that. the Indian Liberals or 
Moderates, as they are popularly called, would 
agree to accept,.as the first instalment of the 
Reforms, provincial autonomy and would wait 
for central responsibility for the’ long period 
required for working out the details thereof, . 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has denied that the 
Indian Liberals were agreeable to the intro- 
duction of provincial autonomy alone without 
responsibility at the Centre. He has also said 


_ that the léngth of time required for settling the 


i is e s « ad 
_ United Provinces, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 


details relating to central responsibility and 
federation has been greatly exaggerated. l 

It would, in our opinion, be unwise for 
various reasons to accept provincial autonomy 
alone for the present. A’ great national effort 
has been made for winning freedom, which 
includes both central responsibility and, 


T05 


` -ment of revenues to the different provinces, 


great injustice is likely to be done to the 
maritime provinces of Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal, as also to’ Bihar and Orissa. Imperia- 


list politicians .are sufficiently clever to be 


able to add to these caùses of interprovincials 
bickerings. © And as the provincial representa- 
tives at the central Législature would continue 
to have as little power as now to adjust their 
own differing points of view and needs by 
mutual consultation and agreement, the 


provinces would continue to sbe liable to be 


helplessly set by. the ears. by the official 
manoéuvrers at the centré. 

If the representatives of the people do not 
possess the final power at the centre, it simply 
means that we should be far from being: 
masters in our own household. Defence 
and military expenditure, relations with 
foreign countries (including Great Britain and 
the British Colonies) in commercial and other 


‘matters, currency, exchange, tariffs, the most 


i 


Hote 
expanding sources of revenue and taxation. 


provincial autonomy. To get only provincial *! elating to them—alk these and many other 


autonomy. would be to pay a high price for 
such a small thing. The nation cannot afford 


to make great sacrifices for every little bit of _ 
reform. Inreply it may no doubt be said . 
that we have got the promise of responsibility 


at the centre. But the promises of imperialist 
politicians, to whatever party they may. 
belong, are quite worthless. Such promises 
do not fulfil themselves automatically.’ You 
have got tô bring sufficient pressure to. bear 
upon the promisers to make them keep their 


word. And such pressure requires a combined - 


national effort. But once the provinces get 
autonomy (of whose character and contents 


. nothing quite definite is known at present), 


they would be kept too busy with the details 
of their own parochial affairs for single-minded 
devotion to the cause of National freedom. 
Each province would go ‘and would be made 
to go its own way. Morever, we can already 
perceive how provincial jealousies would be 
fomented in order to make it very difficult for 
all Indians to unite for a National struggle 
for freedom. ‘In the suggested allotment of 
seats in the central legislature to the different 
provinces injustice has been done to the 


and Bengal. Again, in the proposed assign- 


subjects being .under the control of the 
Central Government and the répresentatives 


-ôf the people haying no real initiative and 


controlling power there, what would mere 
provincial autonomy be worth? The Pro- 
vinces are the People. And the People 
cannot continue to live on crumbs of power 
and revenue doled out to them by an irres- 
ponsible and. unresponsive Central Govern- 
ment. 

All dodges had been tried and exhausted 
for putting off Swaraj. The latest has been 
the bringing in of the princes as partners in 
a proposed federation. There is no doubt 


‘that a divided India cannot be and remain 
. fully free, and, therefore, 


an autonomous 
India, comprising. both the “British” Pro- 


_vinees and the Indian States, would be the 
- ideal thing. 


But it would be just the oppo- 
site of- the ideal thing, if the States were 
allowed to remain antocratic internally and 
under the thumb of Great Britain externally. 
and if they were allowed to delay the attain-. 
ment of Swaraj by “British” India and 
practically to have a stranglehold on -the 
latter after it had attained so-called Swaraj. 
The struggle for freedom in India has 
been practically a struggle carried on only by 
N 
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the people of British India. The Princes 
had nothing to do with that struggle. The 
people of the States also no doubt want to be 
free. But they have had no opportunity to 
take part in the national struggle for freedom. 
So, as the Princes have not. helped in the 
struggle for freedom, there is no reason why 
they should be’ allowed*to hinder the attain- 
ment of freedom by the people of “British” 
India. We think, therefore, that the Federa- 
tion should start with the “British” Provinces, 
making it optional for any or all the Princes 


and their States to join it under definitely . 
Such a scheme. doés not. 


stated conditions. 
‘differ fundamentally from the official one 
‘discussed in and outside the Round Table 
Conference. For in, that scheme also it is 
optional for any Sfate to join or not to join 
the Federation. In the scheme suggested 
here both the Central Federal Government 
and the Governments of the Federating Units 
should be fully responsible in all matters to 
the electéd representatives of the people. If 


any Indian State wants to join the Federa-._ 
tion, its people should have .civic and political ` 
rights similar to those enjoyed by the people: 
-of what are at present British-ruled provinces... 


The Buddhist Festival 


The construction and opening of the new 
vihara at Sarnath have roused new interest 
in the life of Buddha and Buddhism. This 
interest can be kept up if the festival on the 
‘day of the full moon in the. month of 


Vaishakha held to commé@morate and celebrate . 


the birth and the attainment .of Nirwana by 
the "Great Teacher be every year so arranged 
-as to give the public both joy and enlighten- 
ment. Above all, Buddhism can make its 
mark again if its devoted followers are filled 
with the compassionateness, thé friendliness 
to all created beings and the self-sacrificing 
-beneficence which characterized the Buddha 
cand his disciples and their followers 
in successive generations in ancient times. 

In spite of the right explanation being 
available, most people in the West, and we 
are afraid in India also, persist in the error 
that Nirvana. means utter annihilation. Dr. 


T. W. Rhys Davids, „LL. D, PH.D., writes in” | 


his article on Buddhism in volume iv of the 
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Lith Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


_ published in 1910 : 


“Perhaps the most frequent [name] in the 
Buddhist text is Arahatship, ‘the state of him 
who is worthy,’ and the one exclusively used in 
Europe is Nirvana, ‘the dying out’; that is, the: 
dying out in the heart of the fell fire of the 
three cardinal sins—sensuality, ill-will and > 
stupidity. 

“The choice of this term by European writers, 
a choice made long before any of the Buddhist. 
canonical texts had been published or translated, - 
has had a most unfortunate result. Those writers 
did not share, could not be expected: to share, 
the exuberant optimism of the early Buddhists. ` 
Themselves giving up this ‘world as hopeless, and 
looking for salvation in the next, they naturally. 
thought the Buddhists must do the same, and , 
in the ‘absence of any authentic scriptures, to 
correct the mistake, they interpreted Nirvana, in 
terms of their own belief, as a state td be reached 
after death. As such they supposed ‘the dyin 
out?’ must mean the dying out of a soul; an 
endless were the discussions as to’ whether this 
meant eternal trance, or absolute annihilation, of 
the ‘soul’. It is now thirty years since the right - 
interpretation, founded on the canonical texts, - 
has been given, but outside the ranks of Pali 
scholars the old blunder is still often repeated. 
It should be added that the belief in salvation in 
this world, in this life, has appealed so strongly 
to Indian sympathies that from the time.of the 
„rise of Buddhism down to the present day it has 
been adopted as a part of general Indian belief, 
and Jivanmuktt, salvation -during this life, -has 
become a commonplace in the religious language 
of India.” . ` 


Speaking of Arahatship or Nirvana, Dr. 
Rhys Davids says- that many of the most 
beautiful passages in Pali poetry and prose 
are full of the praises lavished on this 
condition of mind, the state of the man made ~- 


. perfect according to the Buddhist faith. 


“Many are the pet names, the poetic epithets 
bestowed upon it--the- harbour of refuge, the cool 
eave, the island amidst the floods, the place of 
bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the supreme, 
the transcendent, the uncreated, the tranquil, the 
home of peace. the calm, the end of suffering, the 
medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the 

- farther shore, the unending, the bliss of effort, the 
supra joy, the ineffable, the detachment, the 
holy city, and many others.” 


Why Buddhism Declined in India 
On the cause of the decline of Buddhism 


in India Dr. Rhys Davids writes as follows : 


“It had been supposed on the authority of late 
riestly texts, where boasts of persecution: are put 
orth, that the cause of the decline of Buddhism 

in India had been Brahmin persecution. The now 
accessible older authorities, with one” doubtful 
exception, make no mention of persecution. On 
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the other hand, the conparison we are now able 
to make batween the canonical books of the older 
Buddhism and the later texts of the onne 
centuries, shows a continual decline from the old. 
standpoint, a continual approximation of the 


Buddhist views to those of the other philosophies ` 
and religions of India. We -can see now that the. - 


very event which seemed, in the eyes of the world, 
to be the most striking proof of the success of the 
new movement, the conversion and strenuous 


‘support, in the 3rd century ` B. C., of Asoka, the - 


most powerful ruler India had had, only hastened 
the decline. The adhesion of large numbers of 
nominal converts, more especially from the newly 
incorporated and less advanced provinces, produced 
weakness rather than strength in the movement 
for reform. The day of compromise had. come. 
Every relaxation of the old thoroughgoing position 
was welcomed and supported by converts only half 
converted, And so the margin of difference 
between the Buddhists and their opponents 
gradually faced entirely away.”’ 


The subsequent and concluding steps of 
be decline of Buddhism in India are thus 
lescribed : 


“The soul theory, step by step, gained again 
the upper hand. The popular gods and 
the popular superstitions are once more favoured 
by Buddhists themselves. The philosophical basis 
of the old ethics is over-shadowed. by new 
speculations. And even the -old ideal of life, the 


-salvation of the Arahat to be won in this world: 


and in this world only, by self-culture and self- 
mastery, is forgotten, or mentioned only to be 
condemned. The end was inevitable. The need 


of a separate organization became less and less ` 


apparent. The whole pantheon of the Vedic gods, 
with the ceremonies and the sacrifices associated 
with them, passed indced away. But the ancient 
Buddhism, the party of reform, was . overwhelmed 
also in its fall; 
the, ruins of both.” 


Anti-ferrotist Ordinance | 
Dromulgated Again . 
A Simla message dated May 28 states: ` 


Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance 1932 has . 


been promulgated to-day to suppress the terrorist 
movement. - 

The Ordinance contains seven sections as against 
41 in the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance 
issued in November 1931, which expires to-morrow. 
This is largely due to the fact that the various 
powers included in the latter Ordinance were later 
enacted in the General Emergency Powers Ordi- 
nance, which is now in force. 

The Ordinance issued to-day, however, does 
away with the special tribunal of three High 
Court Judges provided in the old !Ordinance and 
gives an alternative procedure. The Ordinance 
renews the Local Government’s power to make 
rules and to delegate powers to Military Officers, 
but these two sections ‘are applicable only to 
Chittagong District: and cannot be extended to 
any other. district without notification by the 
Government of India. 


and modern Hinduism arose on - 
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The provision regarding the Special Tribunal 
of three High Court Judges- has been dropped, 
but capital sentence-for attempt at murder has 
been maintained in ferrorist offences, where they 

. are tried by Commissioners under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Further while under the old Ordinance: there 
was no right of appeal against the sentence passed 
hy the Special Tribunal of three High Court 
Judges, now the trial by three Commissioners who 
are not High Court Judges but are of the status 
of Sessions Judges would be subject to the right l 

_ of appeal to the High Court. 

Section six provides for in camera proceedings, 
both for trial by Commissioners ander the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and by Special 
Judges and Special Magistrates set up under the 
General Emergency Powers Ordinance, when they 
try terrorist offences so certified by the Local 
Government. 

Section seven gives the Commissioners under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act powers to 
deal with refractory accused. ; 


The ordinary modern processes of law 
prevalent in civilized countries, including 
Britain & India, are intended to ensure justice. 
Departures from these processes in order to 
make trials quicker and briefer involve risks 


of failure of justice. Under certain circum- 


stances, it may be necessary to finish trials as 
quickly as practicable. In -such cases, in 
order to prevent failure of justice, the most 
experienced and impartial judges, those who 
are the least likely to be influenced: by consi- 
derations of political exigency and the views 
and needs of the executive, should be. entrust- 
ed with the trial of the accused. For these 
reasons the special tribunals consisting. of - 
three High Court judges, constituted according - 
to the provisions of the old Bengal Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance of 1931, were better 
than the courts to be now constituted of three 
Commissioners of the rank of sessions-judgts 
under the ‘new ordinance. They will not 
evidently inspire as much confidence as High 


. Court judges. A fresh provision, of appeal 


to the High Court, has been no doubt made. 
But for the ends of justice, a strong court of 
first trial is perhaps preferable to an oppor- 
tunity for an appeal to a higher court. 

Investing military officers with thé powers 
of a District Magistrate is certainly not 
equivalent to Martial Law, but, combined with 
proceedings in’ camera, trials in the absence 
of the accused and capital punishment for 
attempt at murder, it makes an approach to 
Martial Law, of which John Morley -wrote in 
his Recollections, vol. ii, page 328 : 
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“Martial Law, which is only a fine name for the 
suspension of all law, would not snuff out 

_ murder-clubs in India, any more than the 
game sort. of thing snuffed them out in Italy, 
Russia, or Ireland.’ 

The section, (5), authorizing the Commis- 
sioners to pass sentence of death for attempt 
at murder makes the ordinance ‘equivalent to 
that N.-W: Frontier Regulation according to 
which a mau named Habib Nur was arrested, 
tried and executed in the course of twenty- 
four hours last year in the N.-W. F. Province. 
One wonders whether any. terrorist, belonging 
to a people pronounced by Englishmen from 
Macaulay downwards as the most cowardly 
in India, who may be hanged hereafter accord- 
ing to this section, will derive any ‘consolation 
from the fact of having been dealt with like 
a brave and fanatical Pathan. Trial in 
open court is meant not only to ensure justice, 
but. also to convince the public that’ justice 
has-been done—which latter object also is a 
very desirable one. Trials in. camera involve 
the risk of the’ possibility of both these 
objects being defeated. © ~~. 

In the preamble the object of the new 
ordinance is declared to-be the suppression 


of-the terrorist movement. So, its wisdom and ` 


efficacy will have to be, in great part, judged 
by the result. fae 2 eC 


Bipin Chandra Pal es. © 
In Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal India has lost 


a gifted public man of great distinction and — 


versatility. Early in life, coming -under the 
influence of- Keshub Chunder Sen and 
Sivanath Sastri, he joined the Brahmo Samaj. 
Wor this his father disinherited him, though 
Biptn Chandra was his only son. He 
was thus deprived of landed property of 
which the annual income ‘was Rs. 60,000. 
-But, nevertheless, he did not budge-an inch 
from the truth which he had realized. - Later 
. in life, he gave up the handsomely paid 
editorship: of the 
owned by Pandit Motilal Nehru, when he 
found that he could not support Non-Co-. 
operation, which the Pandit had accepted, 
though Mr. Nehru ‘did not, either directly or. 
indirectly, interfere with his editorial 
discretion. | ' 

In youth Mr. Pal was a school master. 
Afterwards ‘he -became a journalist, a pro- 


= -r 
` 


' ousness and give 


Allahabad Independent, : 
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fession to which he adhered to the end of his 
days. He could write with equal ease, 
vigour and argumentative power both in 
Bengali and English. As an orator also he 
had equal command over the resources of the 


Bengali language and English. He was a. © 


social and religious reformer and occasionally 
officiated as a minister of religion to Brahmo 
congregations. The range of his'studies and 
information on various political, philosophical, 
sociological and literary subjects was very. 
wide, and he had remarkable -powers of © 
philosophical generalization and lucid exposi- 
tion. He was the author of many discourses 
and some books in Bengali and English. 
He was a-member: of the Legislative 
Assembly for’ somè time, and made his mark 
there by his’ oratory and power of debate. 
Taking all these facts into: consideration, -it 
may be said. that among Indian public men 
his position was unique. - There: may. have 
been men among them. who were superior to 
him in this or -that respect, but the sum total 
of his powers and -achievements. surpassed 
that of any other Indian journalist." 
_ He was the first to declare India’s political 

goal to be absolute autonomy outside the . 
British Empire. His powerful. voice, great _ 
eloquence and facile pen made him at one time, 
in the full maturity of his powers, the chief 
protagonist of Indian Nationalism. It was- 
in those days that he used to deliver on the 
Madras beach day after day, his famous 
inspiring political addresses, . which were . 
listened-to with rapt attention by thousands 
upou thousands of the educated men of the 
southern presidency. ‘The appreciation of his 
services in Bengal and many parts of north 
India was equally gréat. | 7 . 
= What he has done to rouse national consci- 
it a definite form, is . 
precious, and its memory will not die. Later 
in life his political views ran counter m many 
respects to those of the dominant section of 
Indian politicians, and, hence, but for regular 
contributions to some papers and occasional 
speeches at public meetings, he practically led 
the life of a recluse.’ But in spite of fail-ng 
health and the infirmities of age—he was 
about 75 at the time of his death—his 
intellectual powers remained unimpaired. ` 
More than three decades ago Mr. Pal went ` 
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to Manchester ‘College, Oxford, as a dadai 
of theology. The professors -there lost no 
time to discover his scholarship and ability 
and found that in many respects he was ft 
to be a teacher instead of being a student. 
In addition to a general knowledge of the 
teachings of all the great religions, he had 
made a special study of Vaishnava literature. 
At the time of his death he had a book on 
Bengal- Vaishnavism ready for the Press. 





Bipin Chandra Pal 


For some time he contributed from 
England to The Modern Review under the 
pen-name of E. Willis. 

During his second sojourn in England he 
began to publish a monthly magazine, entitled 
Swaraj. The Government of -India consi- 
dered an article in it on the- aetiology of the 
bomb in Benagl to be seditious and so, 


on his landing in Bombay, he was prosecuted _ 


and thrown into jail. He was imprisoned on 
another occasion also, when he refused to give 
evidence in a case brought by Government 
against Aurobindo Ghose. Mr. Pal visited 
America also, where his intellectual and 
oratorical powers were duly appreciated. 7 

-~ As Mr. Pal lived through stirring times 
and was, moreover, himself a prominent actor in 


many a sphere of national life, his life is worth’ 


telling in detail. A considerable portion of his 
autobiography in Bengali appeared serially in 
Prabasi. In English also much of his auto- 
OEE is ready. Whether he was able to 


complete it in either tongue, we have no 
definite information. In any case, with the help 
of materials left by .him and from the files of 
many newspapers in Bengal and other pro- 
vinces, it would not be impossible to prepare 
a biography of this distinguished son of India. 
The publication of his life and works - 
would be a fitting memorial to Bipin 
Chandra Pal. 

Like Rammohun Roy, of whom he was a 
féllower, his conception of freedom was 
profound and all-sided-—not merely political. 
He worked and wanted others to. work for 
spiritual, social, ee and economic 
freedom. 


Bloody Strife in Bombay 


It is very painful and Aeston to 
learn that, after a lull, there has been a recru- 
descence -of the cowardly and treacherous 
murders which have recently disgraced the 
public life of Bombay as they did in past 
those of Calcutta, ep Dacca and a few 
other -places. 

The Bombay Chi Onna. has been called 
upon to furnish security to. the tune of 
Rs. 6,000 for asking why those responsible for 
law and order were not ready for sucha 
situation and for expressing the opinion that 
official unpreparedness and indifference were 
responsible for the continuance and growth 
of communal strife. Whether that was really 
so or not, we are unable to say. But surely, 
for a correct diagnosis of the prolonged 
bloody conflict and for discovering a remedy 
and a preventive of such occurrences in 
future, it is necessary to allow some freedom 
of discussion and suggestion. 
| According to all accounts, the- riots 
originated’ in a trifling quarrel between a 
Muslim boy, who wanted to collect subscrip- 
tions for the Muharram from a Hindu shop- 
keeper, and the shop-keeper’s servants. But 
this cannot account for the murder of more 
than 150 persons and the wounding of more 
than.a thousand in the course of. several days. 
Nor does. it suffice. to say that the picketing 
of shops—of Muslims along [with those of 
‘Hindus—had prepared the ground for the 
carnage; for such picketing has prevailed 
in all towns without leading to bloody deeds. 
(We write this with trepidation, as the 
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Godling of Accident may bring about such 
episodes in other towns also.) A thoroughly’ 
independent and impartial enquiry is neces- 
sary to find out the causes of the conflict— 
not for apportioning blame, but for 
preventing such things in future. Such an 
enquiry seems, however, impossible at 
present, when India is ruled by Sir Samuel 
Hoare, from whom lesser authorities take 
their cue and whose ignorance of the Indian 
situation, arrogant cocksureness and bias 
against Indian Nationalists are the despair 
of all sober and right-thinking persons. 


Government Recommends Spiri- 
fualism for Defenus ? 


A list of the newspapers and periodicals 
published in India which the Bengali detenus 
in Deoli Camp. Jail in Ajmer-Merwara may 
read has been published as Schedule I of 
the rules framed for them. In this list we 
find the name of the Bengali magazine 
Manasi-o-Marmavani. This magazine has 
been long defunct, and its editors, Maharaja 
Jagadindra Nath Roy of Natore and Mr. 
Prabhat Kumar Mukherji, are also both dead. 
So perhaps Government desires that the 
detenus should get into touch with them and 
their magazine through some spiritualistic 
medium, But the mind and the body of the 
medium will, of course, be thoroughly searched 
before he or she is admitted into Deoli Jail. 


List of Journals for Defenus 


= In connection with the aforesaid list of 
jowmals, The Amrita Baxar Patrika, which 
of course is not in it, writes: “Of periodicals 
the Modern Review is obviously considered 
too bad for the morals of the detenus:” 
Perhaps. But there may be another reason. 
When Sir Michael Sadler—whom we have not 
the privilege of knowing personally—was in 
India as President of the Calcutta University 
Commission, he wrote to the Editor of The 
Modern Review unasked, that “it is one of the 
live. periodicals of the world,’ and requested 
that. specimen copies of it might be sent to 
his friends in England (of whom he gave a 
list) at his cost. Now, as those who are’ 
entrusted with preparing lists of journals for 
school common-reoms and detention camps 


| papers and 
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and jails {their juxtaposition is unintentional), 
are partial to defunct and dead-in-life journals, 
evidently they can have no use for a “liye 
periodical.” i 

The Amrita Baxar Patrika says also that 
“Nationalist newspapers are taboo.” This is 
true—with only one exception. Zhe Leader 
of Allahabad is in the list. But our informa- 
tion. may not be quite up-to-date ! 

An addition to the rules relating to news- 
nd magazines ‘may be 
namely, that if any issues of any of the jour- 
nals in the approved list contain any extract 
from The Modern Review or any other banned 
“live periodical,” as some of them sometimes 
do, such extracts should be deleted before 
these issues are delivered to the prisoners. 


Deoli Camp Jail Rules 


Considering that 
are persons who have been deprived of 
their liberty immediately after their 
acquittal. or discharge by a jaw-court and 
without any fresh charge or trial, that the 
others are persons who have never been tried 
for or charged with any offence, and that all 
of them belong to the higher strata of society, 
some being men of distinction, some of tlie 
“Bengal Detenus Custody Rules,” .as they 
are called, are humiliating. But we refrain 
from commenting on them in detail. , 

Rule 9 lays down: 

The Superintendent shall forward with such 
observations as he may think fit any representation 
which a prisoner may from time to_ time be 

. desirous. of submitting to the Chief Commissioner: 

Provided that if there be anything in the representa- 
tion which in the opinion of the Supcrintendent is 
objectionable or insulting, he may withhold and 
destroy the representation, but if he does so, he 
shall inform the prisoner that the application has 
been withheld. 

“Objectionable” is a very vague and 
comprehensive term, andthe Superintendent 
cannot be expected to be superhuman in the 
matter of being free from prejudice, over- 


. sensitiveness, conceit, anger, misunderstand- 
- ing, and other human failings. As he has been 


given the power of making observations .on 
the represcitatic.s while forwarding them, 
what harm would there have been if the 
detenus were not placed completely at his 
mercy eyen. as regards representations, 
as they have been in other matters ?. He 


many of the detenus 


suggested, ` - 
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can. punish them iñ .various ways. And in 
addition he is made the irresponsible and 
sole judge’ of what representations of the 
detenus are .to be forwarded and what not. 
We think the rule should have been that all 
representations are to be forwarded with the 
observations of the Superintendent. 

The rules which are the most dangerous 
to the detenus’ persons and lives—-and the 
officers’ and prison-guards’ souls-—are the 
following : | 


10, (1) Any officer of the prison and any 
prison-guard may use a sword, bayonet, fire-arm 
or any other weapon against any prisoner escaping 
-or attempting to escape; 

Provided that resort shall not be had. to the 
use of any such weapon unléss such officer or 
guard has reasonable. ground to believe that he 
cannot othérwise prevent the escape. 

2) Any officer of the prison and any prison- 
guard may use a sword, bayonet, fire-arm or any 

_ other weapon against any prisoner engaged in any 
combined outbreak or in any attempt to force or 
break open any gate, wire fencing or enclosing 
wall of the prison and may continue to use such 
weapon so long as such combined outbreak or 
attempt is actually being prosecuted. 

(3) Any officer of the prison and any prison- 
guard may use a-sword, bayonet, fire-arm or any 
other weapon against any prisoner using violence 
to any officer of the prison or any other person: 

- Provided that there is reasonable ground for the 

officer or guard to believe that there is danger to 
the life or limb of the person of the officer or 
other person who is being attacked ‘or that any 
other grievous hurtis likely to be caused to such 
person. 

(4) Before using fire-arms against a prisoner 
tinder the authority contained in sub-rule (1), the 
oficer or guard shall give warning to the prisoner 
that he is about to fire. ` 


(5) No officer or guard shall use arms of 


any sort against a prisoner in the event of an 
-outbreak or attempt to escape without the orders 
of a superior officer when such superior officer is 
actually present and can be consulted. 

11. Subject to the provisions of rule 10, the 
- Superintendent may use or require to be used 
such force as may in his opinion be necéssary to 
compel obedience on the part of any prisoner to 
any lawful order issued by him, 


If on any occasion swords, ete., are used 
by the officers or guards and if any question 
arises as: to whether those weapons had been 
used for preventing escape, baffling a com- 
bined outbreak, or in defence against 
violence, or for any other lawful reason 
mentioned in the rules, it is the officers and 
guards whose evidence is most likely to be 
accepted as true and that of the detenus as 
false. The judge of the “reasonable ground” 
will practically be the officer or the guard. 
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How is-it. to. be- proved. whether: warning 
before firing had:bþeengiven-or not:? Aecord- 
ing,.to,-Rule-10- (4) :when a superior officer 
is , actually: present, aims-are not to be: used 
without “his. orders. ‘That implies.that when . 
heis-not present, -ordinary prison-guards, of 
the ;vank:.and mental: and moral calibre .of 
paharawalas, .may - fire- or use -swords or 
bayonets, according.to their discretion. : -.- ~ 
Libelling a Foreign Sovereign 

eae Cee ne ae ee Rote 
The Japan Weekly Chronicle writes : 


hi, Se’ let, 2, “foe . arr 
` In view of some recent incidents, a case reported 
in our daily issue, is very interesting. ‘ A Persian 


journalist in Germany published an  artiele 
` defaming - the :“Shah. of Persia. The Persian 
'. Legation ‘made ‘a vigorous protest and got an 


order of expulsion: ‘issued ‘agaitist ‘the ‘offender. 
: This order: was: subsequently suspended ‘because 

. -Ofthe indignation that it aroused. Five German 

journalists repeated the libel in’ order to make a 
test case, and the Berlin. court decided that no 
charge. of ‘libelling the -head of a foreign State 
could lie in the German courts. A similar decision 
would probably bé-given in any country. 


Not in India, we are afraid. 


Hindus:Endorse-Muslim View . 

_ Dr, Bidhan Chandra Roy and Messrs‘J. N, Basu, 
J:Chaudhuri, 8, ©. Mitra,” N.C. Sen-Gupta; B. C. 
Chatterjee, 'J. C: Gupta, P. Banerjee, N. C. Chunder, 

' Ramananda Chatterjee, Kiran Sankar Roy, Radha 

‘Kumud Mukerji, Syama Prosad. Mookerji; ©. O. 
Biswas, N. K. Basu, B. 1K. Basu, “Satish Ch. Sen, 
‘S.C, Ghosh-Maulik, N. R. Sarker and 'D. K. Lahiri 

Chowdhury have . issued the following statement 


to the:press’:-- -_ B l : 
“We fully endorse the following . resolutions, 
- passed by the Bengal “Presidency Muslim League 
at ‘their. Annuar ‘General. Meeting held in April 
Jast,'as- constituting. the most satisfactory solution 
-Of thé communal problem for Bengal:— © ` 
- (1) That the future . electorate for. the Bengal 
. ` Legislative Council should be ‘based on, adult 
“Franchise and Joint’ Electorate and there should 
' be no' reservation . of seats for the Mussalmans in 
` that-Counéil- ~~ rat ce ae ee ee 
(II) That thë Leagué is of opinion ~ that any 
reservation of seats for the majority ‘community 
in Bengal is prejudicial to their own interests.” _, 


De ee ae een ER ee A eae 
| Those who. have | signed _ the statement 
represent zot “course in am vinofical though 


coh eR ep SAS OS UNS Pp hh Ge Lge LARED EE iny nE ares 
_ noné the’ Tess Yeal “way—different “shades “of . 


p er ae Mess Oy y Veka . stuga = ANE! nes sa a CA Fanitaide be’ 
political opinion ii: Bengal;—“Congréss, Liberal, 
Hindu: Sabha;tandholders, ete:/;Lhe Muslim 


view: which: the- Hindus. have fully.zendorsed;is 
that of:the most‘advanced sectioniof the Muslim. 
Bengali..community, 2 I&{ thes British:Cabinet 


is: hotote-lend-support: tothe: -inference thatit 
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does not want any communal ‘settlement, it 


ought to make, this freely arrived at agreement 
the basis of its solution’ of the communal 
problem. Even Zhe Statesman has noticed 
it in favourable terms. To expect or. lay 
down the condition that evéry narrow-minded 
bigot of the two communities must endorse 
a settlement before it can be accepted by the 


British ‘Government’ is deliberately to run” 


after an impossibility. 


Kashmir Hindus’ Grievances _ ae 
In relation to the Glancy Commission’s 


report The Leader writes : 


The main deniands of the Hindus are that ‘the 
‘State. should give them agricultural land and 
scholarships for technical education and maintain 
merit as the test in the recrùitment for the 
services, The report : has altogether disregarded 
these demands, For instance, while recommending 
in, the case of the Mahomedans that they ‘should 
bé given’ special scholarships for technical training, 
it says in regard to the claims of the Kashmiri 
Pandits that they ‘might receive special encourage- 
ment ¿f they manifest an increased tendency to 
take advantage of technical education’. “(Our 
italics.) So also has no provision been made in 
order that the Hindus might acquire agricultural 
land. At present agriculture is almost entirely 
iw the hands of the Muslims. Even more indefen- 
sible are.the recommendations. of the Commission 
with regard to recruitment for the services. . What 
could be a more reasonable request on the part 
of the Hindus than that merit should be considered 
in making appointments to the services ? From 
‘the report of the Middleton inquiry it appears 
that the standard of efficiency of the services is 
none too high. One is therefore unable to appreciate 
the wisdom of the Glaney Commission’s.recommenda- 
tion that‘minimum qualifications should not be pitched 
„unnecessarily high.” We suppose the standard of 
efficiency in the public services in British India is 
higher than in Kashmir state. But so .far there 


has been no recommendation from the Public > 


Services Commission in India in regard to-recruitment 
for the services that ‘minimum qualifications should 
not be pitched unnecessarily high? ..Why then 
this recommendation in the case of a State where 
the standard of efficiency reqitires to be’ consider- 
ably: raised ? , os 


“Oh, for the Days that aré No More 1” 

- We have readin several newspapers that 
the Government of Bengal have been distri- 
buting a Bengali booklet, entitled “aa % tara”, 
specially, written, we are told, to contrast the 


present peaceful and prosperous (!) condition of ° 


Bengal with the dacoit-infested and miserable 
plight of the peoplé a hundred years ago. 
We have not seen this propaganda’ pamphlet. 
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‘ourselves, nor do we know the exact signit- 


ficance of its title. _But we have translated - 
it as, “Oh, for the days that are.no more !” 
Ift-we are right, perhaps it gives sarcastic 
expression to the (alleged) . longing - ‘of 
Bengalis for the days that are no more, 
which are alleged to have existed a 
hundred years ago.. Our comments . will - 
be briefly two: (1) If our people long for: 
the return of á past age; they do so for- 


the return of a real or imagined age when. 


there was peace and prosperity under Indian ` 
rulers, they do not wish for the return of the 


earlier period of the. British rule in India ; . 


(2). I£ the condition. of the people was 
wretched and if © dacoities 


are miserable even now and dacoities murder 
and arson abound in all’ districts, and so 


“there is no real contrast. 


Moreover, we do not. understand what 
political object can be gained by proving that. 
a hundred years ago -dacoits preyed on the 
people and there was misery all over the 
land. For, a hundred years ago, Bengal 
at any rate had been under British , rule--for 
more than half a century, and therefore the, 
Government of those .days was at least. 
partly responsible for the state- of the 
country. | se 

The times are not propitious for a full 
discussion of the subject. -So we will content. 
ourselves with some extracts from what. 
Englishmen themselves have said regarding 
parts of India, Bengal in particular, about a 
century ago. We refer specially to the times 
of the first Lord Minto, 1807-1813 A.D. 

Lord Dufferin said in the course of his 
famous St. Andrews Dinner speech in 
Colcutta, 1888 : : . 

“Indeed, it was only the other day that I was 

reading alife of Lord Minto, who mentions inci- — 
dentally that in his time whole districts within 
twenty, miles of Calcutta were at the mercy of 
dacoits, and this after the English had been more 
than ‘fifty ‘years in the occupation of Bengal.” | 

Regarding the dacoits and their. offences, _ 
James Mill writes in his ‘history of India, vol.. 
V, page 387: Oo 2 

“This class of offences did not diminish under’ 

the English Government and its’ legislative 
provisions.- -It -increased, to a degree: highly 
disgraceful to the legislation of a civilized people. 

It increased under the English Government. 


ee nton 


were rife a 
hundred years ago, the mass of the people ' 


~ 


not only to a degree of which there seems to have 
been no example under the native Governments of 
India, but,to a degrée - surpassing . what was ever 
witnessed in any country in which law .and 
government could with any degree of propriety be 
said to exist.”. 8 pr ma: ae N 


Sir Henry Strachey, oné ‘of the British 
judges in India in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, wrote’: : 


“The crime of dacoity has, I believe, increased 


greatly, since the British administration of justice.” 


In 1808, the judge of circuit-in the 
Rajshahi division wrote : | 


“That dacoity is very prevalent in Rajshahye ' 


has been often stated. But if its vast extent were 
known; if the scenes of horror, the murders, the 
burnings, the exeessive cruelties, which are conti- 


nually perpetrated here, were properly represented - 


to Government, I am confident that some measures 
would be adopted, to remedy the evil, Yet the 
situation of the people is not sufficiently attended 
to. It cannot be denied, that in point-of fact, 
there is no protection for persons or property.” 


"Mr. Dowdeswell, the Secretary to 
Fovernment, reported in 1809, that 


“To the people of India there is no protection, 
either of persons or. of property”. 

- Regarding the operations of the dacoits, 
Mill correctly observed : 
- “Such is the military strength of the British 
Government in Bengal,. that if could exterminate 
all the inhabitants with the utmost ease ; such at 
the same’ time is ‘its cwi? weakness, that i 
unable to save the community from running “into 
that extreme disorder where the. villain is more 
powerful to intimidate than the Government to 
protect.”—Mill’s History of India, vol. v, p. 410. 


The quotations in this note are taken from 


Major B.D. Basu’s article on the First Lord 
Minto’s Indian Administration in The Modern 


Review for 1921.- 
: l 


The Present Condition of Bengal 


Sir Samuel Hoare may be satisfied if the 
evenue collections are better this. year than 
hey were last year during the corresponding 
eriod—-we have no means of examining the 
lata.-on -which his conclusions are based ; 
e may ` similarly be satisfied if the 
umber of .arrests for civil disobedience 
vadually decrease—~even if they be due to 
he want of accomodation in jails ; but what 


3 the real state of the country? Let us.. 


save aside politics. Let us also leave 
side the havoc done by floods and 
ornadoes, and by riots——due to whatever 


NOTES 


. sub-continent of India in 


India for the rest of their lives. 


that it is. . Philipson of New. York, ‘who ‘gives his 
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caùses. We find that there is dire distress 
due 


to .unemployment’; that in Bengal, 
hundreds of landed estates,in almost every 
district have been put up to auction for non- 
payment of revenue and that many of them 
have found no purchasers, some being bought 
up by the Government at, ridiculously low 
prices; and that every day the dailies contain 


.news of robberies, sometimes to- the accom- 


paniment of murder and __blood-curdling 
cruelties and arson. Add to this the tragic 
and shameful cases of abduction and ravish- 
ment of girls and women by gangs of hooligans 
in many a district likë Jessore. 

When pronouncing an opinion on the state 
of the country for whose welfare Sir Samuel 
Hoare is responsible, ought he not to take 
into consideration facts like the above ?. And 
if they are taken into consideration,. can the 
picture of India or of. Bengal today be 
considered one to be.proud of ? | 


An American's Impressions of India 


.There are globe-trotters who do the 
Ind three weeks 
or three months and:‘pose as authorities on 
Mr. Raphael 


impressions of India in the May number of 
India and the World, is not a globe-trotter of 
this description. He honestly admits before- 
hand that many of his impressions may be 
erroneous. He offers them to the Indian 


' readers “merely as impressions of a stranger 
_ who came to India interested and left loving 


her.” Says he: 


Wherever I have gone, I have found the “people 
kind, friendly, helpful. But in no country was so 
‘much cordiality, generously lavished upon’ me as 
.in India, so many doors thrown open in welcome, 
so much eagerness shown, not only to help me 
understand India, but also to learn about America, 


About the virtues and weakness of Indians 
he observes : 


The outstanding virtues of the Indiang I met 
are gentleness, kindliness, idealism, selflessness. By 
contrast, my people seem hard, brittle materialistic, 
selfish. Perhaps.the Indian has the weakness of 
his virtues; -for -his".open-handed, generous 
hospitality and his gentleness of disposition ‘invited, 
in the past, foreign :invasion and exploitation. 
While we Americans may have.the strength of our . 
failings ; for, by our suspicious “show me” exterior - 
we make the stranger ‘prove his Hnt to our 
kindness ; by our brittleness we resist the invasion 


wae 


ofS rights. An aura of-‘such gentleness. and 
“.sweetiiess « surrounded :,.the ---personality: of the 
_ Indian women whom. I met that I felt Indian 
‘married: life, *déspite -Katherine Mayo, must be a 


‘beautiful institution:? Gy duu : 
“c A's “repards thé’ reports of anti-English 
feeling ‘in “‘India,:he-writes : - - : : 

~ Kind ‘friends: at home write advising ` me not to 
go India inixthis -“time>of-anti-Hoglish. feeling. ~I. 
myself imagined that; I. might have.fo skulk along 
‘the. streets followed by’ muttered * cyrses ‘against the 

\foreign exploiters. ` Surley; “ifa European: -or aii 
- American country: had -been. conquered; and 


exploited by India, for a century, and. great. 
numbers of its’ citizens had been‘ aroused and 


: had .determined ‘that’ Indig. must’: relinquish’ .-its 
paralyzing hold ;., if. India. were ‘beating _ the 
opposing natives brutally and were throwing them 
by thé many thousands’ into’: jåils and. prisons,— 

: surely a visiting Indian-would “not ~be:-‘safe from 


. the resentment of a:retaliating .mob. ..Imazine.my. 


surprise when T. could’ walk’ at any hour of the 
-day or night- through: Indianstreets, ~ mëeting ` dilly 
. friendly responses to my. questioning,- and feeling 
more secure. than; in New York. ‘This passive 
“hattle of kindness, of turning the other’ cheek 


seemed all the more striking; “when, “upon: ‘reach-- 


ing Colombo at the end of my. Indian visit, I 
found a letter from home hoping that I had 

~ omitted .. India. - from. my ~ itinerary: atè this 
‘dangerous time,’ 


„Nowhere except in China had he, seen 


such_indifference to and ignorance of., the 
simple | rules. of sanitation as. in India. He 


gives details which we.omit..-- ~. cote 


> “In -the United -States:*wé prize highly: the 
beautiful handwoven cloths and hand-made furnish- 
- ings of India with which we are proud to enhance 
‘fhe charm of our homes; To my surprise I | saw 
very few of them in: Indian homes. _ In their place 
- I usually found machine-made products in yery 
poor’ taste~dingylooking, pdor imitations “of occi- 
dental homes. Excepting : the lovély- ` thatch-roofed 
houses in the: country, Indian-: houses are: ugly. 
gloomy eyesores in imitation of the worst- period 
of lgte-Victorian architecture,—and in a‘ country 
which has so many beautiful palaces, temples, ; and 
„mosques. ..Caleutta,: Ahmedabad, and ..,Bombay 
‘look like .grimy,.. gloomy, English .. manufacturing 
.towns of thirty. years. ago, -im-. certain „sections. 
‘Houses of heavy, severe, gray stone.in à. country 
“which calls for -bright colours.” en, 06 eissaia y 
“Best of all, I liked the simple Indian homes of 
_ ‘the-farmers in the country ~ districts» With their 
thatched roofs and white-washed walls.. they.. had. 
an air of. belonging to India and not of having 
een -shipped ‘by mistaké with ‘cotton goods ‘from 
Se M a O AR e ee aT ena TE 
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indifference öf the better glass péople ‘towards 
the. lot of. their unfortunate : brethren... Of 
the educational institutions: which’ impressed 
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Se 


him, we print below his observations on 


Santiniketan and Sriniketan : l 


2 ~ ` il 
“I visited educational institutions whose work 
is unique and of great potential inftuence ‘upon — 
the future trend of education. 1 think few insti- 
‘tutions can capture the peculiar idyllic charm -of 
Tagore’s school -at Santiniketan, Great scholars, | 
pupils at sevei and eight years of age, teachers , 
of twenty-five and fifty, all mingle casteless, 
agelessly, democratically in this. unique school 
‘whose fairy god-mother is Nature. ‘The school ` 
which interested me most is Tagore’s more recent ~ 
venture at Sriniketan, where the aim is, not to 
prepare boys for universities and empty degrees, . 
but to make them good agriculturists and leaders 
in their villages, where leadership is wanting. For, 
educacion is the preparation for a life of labour 
and leisure in our ever-changing society, while so 
many high schools and colleges are repeating the 
education given to European monks and scholars 
hundreds of years ago.” s 


In his opinion, Englishmen 


“aré fighting India’s battle, though they do not 
know it. They are giving the issues free advertis- 
ing and are arousing adherents to the movement. 
I think their bliundering policies will be halted 
within three or four months by English public 
opinion,—and Manchester private opinion. They 
are underestimating the spiritual fortitude of the_ 
people they are attempting to coerce. I think 
‘that India can make England capitulate, not by. 
violence (that would only stiffen the resistance 
of a nation accustomed to violence and force), 
but by non-violence and non-co-operation.”’ 


Deprovincialization. of Government 
High Schools 


The question of what is called deprovin- 
cialization of Government High Schools in 
Bengal has been recently receiving some 
attention. In plain language, it means that 
the Government English High Schools are- to 
be made over to private committees of 
management and that this is to be done for- 
the improvement of secondary education in : 
Bengal. The improvement of secondary 
education in Bengal depends on many factors. 
Tt means certain fundamental reforms in the | 
curricula. and system of examination, 
involving Calcutta University .reform in- 
several respects. It means better education 
in the schools according to methods and in 
conditions more in accord with child psycho- 
logy, pedagogy, etc. It means security of- 
tenure of posts, and better pay and prospects 
for the teachers, better and -more honest and 
impartial treatment of them by school com- 
mittees than is accorded to them in many 
places. It means the management of the 
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hools by committees whose members take 
sme pains to. understand what education 
saus and regularly devote some time to its 
-omotion, . 
' Simply reducing the Government schools 
. the position of the private and aided 


aools will not do. Even distributing the 


oney now spent on the Government schools 
mong the non-Government ones will not meet 
iie needs of the situation. Equalization of 
he conditions in- Government and non- 
-svernment schools should be brought about 

‘levelling up, not by levelling down. We 
æ against providing the Government with an 


cuse for shaking off the responsibility for. 


ving the people secondary education. The 
arsons who now constitute the Government 
ay promise that they will spend the money 
aleased by deprovincialization-on secondary 
iducation in general, but there is no certainty. 
nat it- would be 


he Goxvernment-—is-made—tully responsible to 
ae legislature. 
some first. Deprovincialization. may follow. 
n the mean time let the Government schools 
ontinue to serve as models to the rest in 
srtain respects. 
Premier's Empire. Day Broadcast 
London, May 24 
“There is no doubt that during the past year 
- most formidable obstacles have been put in the 
„way of an Indian settlement by Congress methods,” 
~ declared the Prime Minister in the course of a 
` stirring “Empire Day” broadcast. : 
‘ He added: “The country which yields because 
tis afraid to face its tasks does one of the 
sreatest disservices that can be done to the world 
cand lets loose not forces of enlightenment and 
„liberty, but of violence, disruption and enmity.” 
- The Premier indicted “doctrines of thoughtless 
‘liberty in politics’ and “flabby misinterpretations 
af democracy.” —Reuter, 
_ The two parties to the present struggle. are 
fe British Cabinet with the Prime Minister as 
ieir leader, and the Indian -National Con- 
ress... Hence for a judicial pronouncement 
3 to which party has been putting obstacles 
a the way of an Indian settlement, a third 
yarty, which must be thoroughly impartial, is 
equired.. The Prime Minister is scarcely 
hat party. 3 : 
* We have ‘not yet met the Indian who 
eS. not think that the British imperialists 


S 90—15 , 


possible to make their. 
accessors keep that promise unless and until- 
‘giance 
That responsibility ` should. 


_ have been putting formidable obstacles in the 


way of India’s obtaining freedom, without 
which there can be no lasting settlement. 

Will it be news to the Premier, Mr. 

Ramsay MacDonald, and other British impe- 
rialists, that very many adherents oft 
the Indian National Congress think - that 
“the country (meaning India) which yields 
because it is afraid to face its tasks does one 
of the greatest disservices that can be done 
to the world and.lets loose not forces of 
enlightenment and liberty, but of violence, 
disruption and enmity” ? 
When Mr. Ramsay MacDonald indicted 
“doctrines of thoughtless liberty in polities” 
and “flabby misinterpretations of democracy,” 
did he refer to some of the views held by 
himself in his earlier unregenerate socialist 
days ?. | 

Mr. MacDonald also claimed in his Empire 
Day broadeast talk that the diverse races and 
nationalities “who owe with us common alle- 
are happy with us because that 
allegiance is nota yoke and there is no sub- 
ordination.” “Happy,” “yoke,” and “subordina- 
tion” are to be understood here in a Pick- 
wickian, or rather MacDonaldian, sense. 


An indigo Sloyd Specialist 


The system of manual training which 
goes by the name of Sloyd has been adopted 
or largely developed from the Swedish system 
of that name. Sweden is the original home 
of Sloyd. Its purpose is to develop the 
pupils mentally and physically, as well asto 
afford skill in some trade. 

Mr. Lakshmiswar Sinha, who contributes 
to this issue an illustrated article on “Sloyd 
in the Sphere of Education,’ was some years 
ago the teacher in charge of manual training 
in Tagore’s school in Santiniketan. From 
there he went to Sweden to’ know all about 
Sloyd in that country. There he spent three 
vears in acquiring special practical knowledge 
of the subject, and has recently returned to 
India. He will go back to Santiniketan 
when the school: re-opens after the summer 
wacation. It would be a gain to the country 
if, in addition to Santiniketan boys and girls, 
others also had the advantage of his 
knowledge and skill. This, we believe, can 
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Mr. Lakshmiswar Sinha 


be arranged. Some of the progress: sive Indian 
States show more readiness to adopt scientific 


modern methods in education than the 
‘educational - authorities in the “British” 
provinces. They may introduce Sloyd in 


their schools, of course with adaptations to 
local conditions. 


Some Corrections ° 


We have received some corrections to 
the statements contained in our note on 
“A Japanese Scholarship” from Mr. Siva 
Narayan Sen and the Maha Bodhi Society. 
We take the following from the letter of 
Mr. D. Walisinha, Secretar r to the Maha 
Bodhi Society : 


“At present there is no Buddhist University at 
Sarnath. There is only an Institute in which 
Samaneras are being trained for Buddhist 
missionary work. It is, of course, the great desire 
of the Maha Bodhi Society to convert it into A 
Buddhist University later on. Mr. Sen is not ʻa 
Pali Scholar who helps western studènts to undef- 
stand Pali Texts at Sarnath? He is engaged to 
teach Bengali and English to the Samaneras.” 


Mr. Sen’ also-has written to us disclainting 
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any. pretensions to scholarship in Pali, the’: A E 
he knows that language, "ys yo n 


Sanfinikefan School Se u 
Our readers’ attention is drawn tot T nc 
advertisement in this issue relating to a 
school at Santiniketan. -The facilities gi ” a 
advantages offered by that institution a; In 
well known. In addition to boys and git 1 Ter 
whose mother-tongue is Bengali, many wheat 
vernacular is Gujarati or Hindi resort to Pe 
for an all-round education. Visva Bhar 
of which the sckool is a component pei: 3 
continues to have the services of the vetera!* 1 
who have been long connectad with it. # ` 
the same time, this year Professor J.- 3 
Dhirendra Mohan Sen will devote his tint 7 
and energy, and knowledge and experient: 
of the child mind specially to the service JA? 
the school. The informed idealism an°' - 
enthusiasm of such a young worker is ato 
asset added to the wisdom of the veteran;T0 
Another acquisition- to~ the institution- aa 
Miss Asha Adhikari, x. ., formerly Principa:n 
of the Women’s College, Benares Hinds; 
University, who has resigned her post ther’ i 
In these hard times many promising bos% 
and girls are unable to avail themselves? 5 a 
the facilities provided at Santiniketan owp.) 


to the straitened circumstances ‘of th i? 
guardians. To help some of these deserv.-:.” 
children, the school will this year of: = 
twenty stipends of the value Rs. 7 to Rs. 3 ier 
per mensem. . -. Er 
Rabindtanath’s Home-Coming aag 


As we write these last pages, the E'S.. il 
Rabindranath Tagore, has, we ` presu, i tr 
already reached Karachi. He will bein»: ; 
midst of his family and friends in a day E 
two. The value of the contact bety ` re 
India on the one hand and Persia and: be 
on the other, established by his visit, casé y.: 


a 


þe immediately measured. But it is: PY- 
exaggeration to say that the fruits wil ay 
enduring. areas fo 
The doings and: sayings of politici 
the triumphs of talkie stars, the achiévem- 3s. 
of race horses, and even the maladies ork er 
pet dogs of society ladies, are cabied 
‘wirelessed or telegraphed by some ‘nés : 


agency or other. The- Poet’s visit to ‘westd.et 





as 
& 
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n invitation by its sovereign rulers and 
lial and reverential reception by them 
eir peoples were too trifling to be 
d to by them. It is owing to the 
stic instinct and enterprise of Liberty 
e Indian public has received some 
‘lating to the Poet’s travels. | 
Poets daughter-in-law, Srimati 
1 Devi, accompanies him on his return 

Mr. Amiya Chandra Chakravarty, 
retary, and Mr. K. N. Chatterji of 
; and The Modern Review, will retùrn 
risiting Nineveh, Ur, Babylon, and 
laces of historic interest. 


and Provincial Financial.. 
SÉS - 


ort of the Federal Finance Coiinittee 
ontains two financial forecasts—federal 
‘ovincial. According to the federal 
t there would be a surplus of 4 crores 
Jlakhs-of rupees.—Ji_the. barest justice 
mé to. Bengal by allowing her to keep 
lusive jute revenue, this surplus would 
iced to zero. That would not mean 
1 that ease the Federal Government 
be in a bad way. Retrenchment is 
able not only in army expenditure but 
1e civil departments as well. If it were 
L, as it must be when there is Swaraj in 
he Federal Government would be able 
e both ends meet without fleecing the 
provinces and robbing Bengal of the 
ties. ` 

the provincial bicai surplases 
and 30 lakhs are shown against 
ited Provinces and the Panjab respec- 
and deficits of 20, 65, 200, 70, 17, and 
hs against Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
and Orissa, Central Provinces, and 
respectively. The Federal Finance 
ttee observe : 
1e contrast between our estimates for a 
i surplus and for an aggregate provincial 
t of a. considerable amount is partly account- 
r by the fact that provincial sources of 
ues are, for the -most part, comparatively 
tic and cannot be expected to ‘respond as 


ly. as central revenues. to a recovery in 
mic conditions.” ` 


sis a. sufticient exposure’ “of ‘the - -in- 
$ character “of. thg rules- {followed - “in 
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dividing sources of revenue into central or 
federal and provincial. 

Let us for the moment lay aside this 
division and consider. which provinces yield 
the largest aggregates.of revenue of all kinds. 
A priorit one” would -conjecture that, other 
circumstances being about .the same, the 
maritime regionis ‘would -be the richest’ sources 
of revenue. Aid “in India that is-a fact. 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal are the provinces 
where most. revenue is -collected. But it- is 
these three provinces which, account. for the 
largest portion of thé total provincial deficits. 
The only possible reason, tor- such a state of 
things is that.the provinces’ which are, most 
revenue-yielding ‘have: beén fleeced to the 
utmost possible extent ‘and -thus artificially 
made bankrupt.. It is certainly right for the 
Federal or’ Central Government to. expect 
more income “from the richer provinces than 
from the poorer. But..there is. no sense or 
equity in taking from the former so much as 
to leave them without sufficient. resources, to 
carry on. We may not.be able to understand 
high finance. But is there any unwisdom or 
iniquity in some financial arrangement which 
would take more from the richer provinces than 
from the poorer ones and also leave sufficient 
revenue in each province for its needs, seeing 
at the same time that those provinces which 
are the most revenue-yielding may have some 


- of the benefit of their favourable geographical 


position and natural resources. 


Tt seems to be argued that the fact that 
Bombay is a maritime province and has good 
harbours and the fact that jute is a Bengal 
product, are “accidents,” and they should not 
have the advantage of these ‘ ‘accidents.” But 
is it not also an “accident” that Great Britain 
is anisland having many harbours? Where 
is the super-state which will dare cven to 
propose to deprive Great Britain of the 
industrial and commercial advantages of this 
“accident” ? What would be impudent injustice 
in the case of independent Britain cannot 


. be’ gracious justice in the case of dependent 


Bombay and Bengal. 
Those who have ‘some knowledge of the 


‘financial history of British rule in India know 
-that many wars of “conquest were financed 


- from Bengal revenues‘and. that for long years 
- together. Bengal -revenues: went . to make good 


_ ‘Empire as a; 
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the deficits Pa many provinces. 
` Finance Committee’s Report : that the Bengal 
‘Government cannot be run solvently “except 


-by special-treatment at’ the expense of other 
Provinces” ! The suggestion of doles to Bengal 


‘from the revenues of the other Provinces had to 


‘be made not because Bengal’s revenue- 


yielding capacity has diminished; on the. 


‘contrary, it has increased. Bengal’s bankrupt- 
cy inthe forecast, as those of Bombay and 
Madras, is due to artificial causes. Before 


_. the insult of doles is offered to her, would it 


‘not be bare justice to find out how much in 
the past Bengal has given .to the Indian 
whole and to the different 
. provinces and repay her those sums ? , 


Imperial Bank and 
Government Securities 


One of the important features of modern 
finance and banking is that the Bankers’ Banks 
of all economic structures, whether in Europe, 
America or the East, never hesitate to 
advance. legal tender against Government 
Securities. That is one of the reasons-why 
people invest in these sectrities at a low rate 
of interest. Once Government Securities 
lose this ever-ready power to effect borrowing 
against them, their appeal to the public is 
irrevocably damaged. We have been informed 
that the Imperial Bank of India, which is our 
Bankers’ Bank, is not advancing money to 
other Banks against Government Securities. 
The reason advanced by the Imperial’Bank i is, 
we dre told, that such advances ‘are helping 
speculation. And though they are willing to 
advance money to private parties, for the 


above reason, they do not think it advisable. 


to advance to Banks. It would be quite 
simple to realize the absurdity of this argu- 
ment. For, private parties are no more 
immune to speculation than are the Banks. 
- Rather, Bapks, as such, are far less likely to 
speculate with funds derived through borrow- 
ings than private persons. It may be that the 
Imperial Bank wishes to curb the expansion 
of currency, which will be the natural result 
of free advances to Banks against Government 
Securities, in order to-keep the value of the 
Rupee ii ‘which is- essential for the stability 


But now by . 
an irony of history we read in the Federal 


` ties. 


‘country’s economie life. 


. tight, 


. off the chest of legitimate finance. 


-have now roughly 200,000 policy-holders, 


“panies in India. 
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of the Rupee-Sterling exchange. X 
opinion, that is the real reason wH 
Imperial Bank has been refusing thi 
Banks advances against Government 
Artificial means of keeping the eu 
contracted, whatever their effect may. 
the exchange, are always detrimental | 
We are now p 
through an. economic crisis. Money i: 
at least for those who have’ r 
good fortune to: deal directly for ads 
with the Imperial Bank of India. 
things are in such a state, we believe it 
extremely injurious policy to stop advan 
Banks who want to borrow against Gc 
ment securities. It almost verges on tl 
believable to-do such’a thing. ` We hop 
authorities will at once remove this in A 
A flu: 
ting exchange may injure Anglo-Indian tri 
but this method of keeping the exch: 
“right” will damage our entire system of 
duction and distribution. beyond repai 
carried too far. ` Moreover, in the long 
the State will find this a fruitful soure 
financial trouble. If the “National” - I 
bonds become useless as collateral, will - 
remain a tempting thing to investors onl: 
account of the way their. pr oe are s] 
by the officials ? : j 
4 
Oriental Government Securify Life : 
Assurance Co, Ltd. ‘Se 
We have recieved a copy of the al 


well-known Company’s Annual Report. 
Balance Sheet. We find that the Ori 


assurances amounting to over 40 crores. 
Oriental is by far the largest life assur 





. institution in India and it can boast of ba 
‘at least one man 


in every three per 
insured in India as its client. ‘The rati 
expenses to income of the Company comi 
advantageously with that of most other’ d 
This company like r 
other companies invests largely or al: 
exclusively in-Government Securities. Inv 
ment of life assurance funds requires g 
caution ; yet many foreign companies in 


‘largely in -other. things to the advantag 
-their national . trade- -and ‘industry. Whe 


a”. 


NOTES 


a assurance funds may be used 
elopment of Indian trades and 
; a problem of relative caution. 
ndian Government Securities are 
stable in market value. 30 to 40 
tuation in value is not unknown 
rnment Security market. Hence; 
ent of the Nation’s savings in 
r than Government Securities 
refully considered by our financial 
ie Oriental being in the van of 
assurance companies may very 
ıp this question in order to give a 
'S. 


an Insurance Co. Lfd. 


tropolitan Insurance Co. Ltd. of 
is founded in 1930; but in its 
has proved its mettle by securing 
amount of really select business. 
Directors of this efficient and 
concern we note the names of Sir 
rear, Sir Hari Sankar Paul, Mr. 
and others, who are well known 
1 of finance and commerce. The 
ahas all the modern features of 
e and, judging by its activities and 
business, will in no far future be 
ong the greatest companies of 


erine Mayo’s Double ” 


ie toa Free Press Beam Service 
g 


e manager who was responsible for 
Mr. Churchill’s recent visit to America 
ranged a lecture tour for Miss Patricia 
scribed as an impartial American citizen 
end of Miss Katherine Mayo. Miss 
as just returned from her fourth visit 
t and the India Office was so pleased 
unsolicited testimonials that they are 
> widest publicity for her views. What 
her more than anything else was 
iency in India. She had travelled to all 
ant centres in India and her uniform 
was that Law was being administered 
ss severely than would be possible either 
| or America. 


s said here of Miss Patricia 
not news to us. Those who rea 
2 Review must have already read 


ut her in its last. February number, 


719 


pp. 221-2, to be satisfied that she is a double 
of Miss Mayo. As regards the India Office 
being “pleased with her unsolicited testi- 
monials” and her visit to India, it is not 
difficult to guess who gaye these testimonials 
and why, and who made the arrangements for 
her seeing India. We know definitely that 
big bureaucrats helped Miss Mayo in India 
to see men and things, and we shall not be 
surprised to learn that Miss Kendall received 
similar help. 

We shall not repeat what we wrote in 
our February number. It would be good 
copy if even now some of our contemporaries 
reproduced the Note on “Freedom, Wealth and 
Good Name” from’ that number. We shall 
repeat here only a few extracts from an 7 
American reviewer’s review of Miss Kendall's 
book Come with me to India: A Quest for 
Truth Among Peoples and Problems. 5 

“Then there is the question of child murder 

which, according to Miss Kendall, is practised 
almost universally in India. She puts all her 
proof on this head into the mouths of indus. But 
since the population of India has increased in ten 
years from three hundred and twenty millions to — 
three hundred and fifty, one is permitted to- belive 
that some of the girl babies are allowed to live.’ 

The reviewer gives some examples of her 
accuracy. The following will suffice:  — 

Anybody who reads “Come with me to India!” — 

will ask himself where Patricia Kendall learned 
geography. When she was in Madras she saw the © 
sun set in the Bay of Bengal, a part of the sea 
that lies directly to the east of Madras. She saw 
this odd sight twice.” 3 

The reviewer is not all condemnation. He 
is capable of appreciation, too. Says he : 


“The only parts of her book that are free from 
her icy race prejudice and nordic superiority are the 
sovet the paper jacket and the index, all of which 
are fine. < 

“Our author says that the truth can free India. 
Of course it can. The truth can free anybody. 
The truth can free England. The truth can free 
Patricia Kendall.” 


Rabindranath Tagore’s Appeal 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has sent out 


the following appeal through’ the London 
Times, which has responded characteristically 


by not giving it a prominent insertion—to 
put it mildly : > 
From the depths of the present atmosphere of 
suffering, the cry has come for the Inauguration 
ofa new age of faith and rec on, for a 
_ fellowship. of understandipg between race and 


pes 
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Nations alienated by cruel politics and di ylomacy. 
We in India are ready for a fundamental change 
in our affairs which ‘will bring harmony and 
‘understanding into our relationships with those who 
have inevitably been brought near to us. We 
‘are -waiting for a gesture of goodwill from both 
sides, spontaneous and generous in its faith in 
humanity, which will create a future of moral 
federation, of constructive works of public good, 
of the inner harmony of peace between the 
ag of India and England. 

The visit. of our friends from England has 
confirmed. the immediate possibility of such an 
intimate fellowship and truth in -our mutual 
relationship, and I feel called upon to appeal to 
all who have the welfare of humanity at heart 
to come forward ‘at this. critical hour and courage- 
ously take upon themselves the task of fulfilling 
the moral responsibility which is before us of 
building- upon the bare foundation of faith, of 
acceptance. of truth in a spirit of generous. 
mutual forgiveness. 

The memory of. the . past, - however painful it 
may have ‘een for us all, should never obscure 
the vision of the perfect, of the future which it is 
for us jointly to create. Indeed, our experience 
of the futility of suspicion and hostility must 
inspire us with a profounder belief in the truth of 
the simple fellowship of hearts, in the mighty 
power of creative understanding between indivi- 
duals as well as Nations inspired by a common 
urge of love. 


In endorsing the appeal, the Archbishop 
of York, the Master of Balliol, Professor 
Gilbert Murray, and Sir~ Francis Young- 
ausband declare: “We _ believe public 
pinion in our country is ready to welcome 
md respond to it.’ We should be very 
glad indeed if it were really so. 


Conference of Muslim Ladies 
in Calcuffa 


We are glad to learn from Advance that 
Under the auspices of the newly formed Bengal 
Muslim Ladies’ Association. a meeting of the 
Mustim ladies of Calentta was held on the 21st 
May at the Calcutta residence of Maulvi Sham- 
suddin Ahmed, I. G. R, Bengal, P209, Park 
Circus, Mrs, R. S. Hussain, founder superintendent 
of the Sakhawat Memorial Girl’s H. E. School, 
presided, About three hundred: ladies were present. 
Prominent among them were Mrs. Fazilat Zoha., 
M.A., _Muayyidzada Sakhina Farrukh Sultan. 
M. A., Miss Zainab Rahim, B.A., B.T., Miss Ahsee 
Majid, B.A., Mrs. Hakam (foundress of the M.A.O. 
Girls’ School), Mrs. R. Ahmed, ladies of Kaiser 
Street Nawab family, ladies of A. Z. Khan 
family, Miss R. Ghose, B.A., B.T. (Principal, 
Romesh Mitter Girls’ School), Miss Mamgain, Head 
Mistress Moslem Female ‘Training School), Mrs. 
Manzoor Morshed, Mrs. D. Ahmed (wife of Captain 
Dalimuddin), Nurunnisa Vidyabinodini, poet Sufia 
N. Hossain, Mrs. Aziz and daughters of Khan 
Bahadur Abdul Aziz. 7 
After the presidential address, a- committee was 
- formed with Mrs. Fazilat Zoha, M. A., Muayyidzada 


Sakhina; M, A., Miss—-Zainab Rahim. B.A., B.T., 


Miss Ahsee Majid, B. A:, Mrs. A. Ahmed, 
Adiluzzaman Khan. Poet Sufia Hussain, 
Jahanara Chowdhury, Mrs. Shamsun WN; 
Mahmud (secretary), and others, to carry on 
work of the association. 

Six resolutions were passed. In the 
resolution, the Government was earne 
requested to afford necessary facilities to 
community to educate their girls, to earn 
sufficient number of scholarships for them and 
the amelioration of the condition of the Sakha 
Memorial and other girls’ schools. 

In the second resolution the present systen 
female education ‘was criticized and Governn 
was requested to appoint a small commi 
consisting of female educational experts to d 
ap an ideal scheme for female education. 

By the third resolution it was. decided to ec 
on a vigorous propaganda among Muslim wor 
to induce them to send their girls to schools 
colleges. 


M. Albert Thomas 





The Late M. Albert Thomas of France, Direxté 
` «QË the International.Lakour Office, at Geneva, , 





The Building of the League of Nations at (Geneva. 






3 idmitted on alt hands that by ‘the 
Sath of M. Albert s, Director of the 
dour Office, the world of 
a staunch champion, an able 


yoeate a sincere friend. A special 
respongent of New India writes with 


Ferencs to his knowledge of Asia : 

É “To gained first-hand knowledge of labour 
$: p ¢ in these countries, he made an extensive 
; tour in the Far East in 1928 and visited China, 

Japan, French Indo-China and the Duteh East 
#Jndies. It wasa matter of great regret to him 
hat pressure of work prevented the inclusion of 
¿”india in_ this visit, and it was one of his most 
“cherished desires to visit India at the earliest 
possible opportunity in response to pressing 
- i invitations extended to him by the leaders of the 
~ foremost Indian employers’ and workers’ organiz- 
— ations.” à 
k “Though M. Thomas was unable to visit India, 
-- he took particular pains to keep himself au courant 
‘with developments in India and.showed marked 
© eoncern for the betterment of Indian labour 
< conditions. ‘Thus, it was under his regime that 
-~ a branch of the 1. L. O. was established in India 
— in 1928-and an Indian put ‘in charge of this 
outpost of the I.L. O. Again, M. Thomas was 










i 













7 ad 


cat E Keealy interested in the Draft Convention on 
es “Forced Labour which was‘sadopted at the 14th 
4 session of the I. L. Conferenee in 1930 and which 
4 has been hailed as a verita le charter of liberty 
“4. by certain classes of labour in India.” | 
( Women Prisoners in Bombay 
à Presidency Pie s 
! | The following are extracts from a state- 


- Í ment. made by Miss Mani Ben Patel (daughter 


of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel) who has just com 
out of jail after completing her term of thre 
and a half months as a ( class (civ 
disobedience) prisoner : ele 


e; 
with i 


The female political prisoners are kept 
and th 


ordinary criminals in the same barrack 
is hardly one foot distance between each beddin 
The criminals may have come for any sort 
crime—prostitution, thieving and so forth. Ti 
may have venereal diseases, their hair m 
contain lice, they may smell very badly beca 
of not bathing or keeping their persons clean. 


77 prisoners with four babies including 15 
I6 ordinary criminals are locked up in this | 


barrack measuring 138 ft. 74 inch by 18 
6 inch from 5-45 in the evening to 5-45 in 
morning. But still the authorities have not 


yet thought it necess ry to make any arrangem 

for extra latrines. There is one latrine in 

which has a door which does not c 
properly and has no latch. There are 
latrines outside in .the yard for use in the 
time. These are built in one line with no í 
and just a wall standing out in front. Sev 
times the authorities have been requested to | 
the doors put on these latrines but nothin 
done as yet. With the increase of our num 
four more temporary latrines have been ert 
in the yard, but they also have ne doors. 

«C Class prisoners are not provided with 
one bathroom. They may be sick or having 
trouble, but they have to bathe in the open n 
the sky without any privacy. The bathing | 
has a tap at one end of a long shallow tank 
stones on both sides, and 6 to 12 or even 

are aed cep to bathe at one time, in this 
space. The authorities have often been spoki 


regarding this and the attention of the visitor 


barrack 


J 
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been drawn to the necessity of at least one bath-room, 
but “no bath-rooms for ‘C’ class” has always been 
the reply. 

Practically the only difference that can be 
remarked between the criminals and the political 
prisoners, if one may give such a simile, is that the 
treatment of the political prisoners is like that of a 
step-mother. 

lť a political prisoner and a eriminal are both ill 
and lying in the hospital the Matron instead of 
giving each her one medical ration, will take away 
some sugar and milk from the political prisoners 
and give it to the criminal over and above her own 
medical ration. 

If for some reason or another or by mistake, the 
ordinary ration of a criminal does ‘not come, the 
Matron goes to the gate, gets it brought from the 
kitchen and gives it herself to the criminal. But if 
some ration of a political prisoner does not come 
no such promptness is shown. 

~h B” and “C” class prisoners are all kept in 

“one yard, though not in one barrack, The Matron 

won't allow the “B” Class prisoners to share with 

the “O” Class thous- ‘ome of the “C” Class ‘might 
bell or needy, but sne will he zlad to have some 
pf the “B” Class ration given t^ he criminals, 

The political prisoners havi weep the barrack 
and verandah twice a day, cuan the vessels which 
come from the kitchen containing food, wash and 

clean the latrines, be some two months a 

special criminal was brought from another jail for 

$ this work), bathing, washing places and tank, and 
fetch the water for the day and night in the 
barrack. ' 

_ _ The political prisoners, besides the sweeping and 
cleaning mentioned above, have to sew, make 
buttons or do whatever labour is given to them, 
and if the task is not finished in the given time, 
the Matron becomes abusive. 

The ordinary criminals have only to separate 
wool, which work they put away after the 

» Superintendent has been ` on his rounds. For the 

~ rest they sweer the yard and do odd jobs for the 
Matron, such ~. washing her stockings and massag- 
ing her feet. i 

Females are ansferred from one prison to 
another even at ght, with only Policemen in 
charge. There is neither a Matron nor any Police 
Officer to travel with them. 


Maharana Pratap Jayanti 


As usual, the Maharana Pratap Singh 
\nniversary will be celebrated this year at 
Jdaipur on the 7th and Sth of this month, and 
| Mela or fair will be held at Haldi Ghat, the 
“-hermopylae of Rajputana, on the 11th. We 


~ 


ett eee 
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SE 


Maharana Pratap Singh 7 


hope there will- be similar celebrativus 
over India in reverential memory of this ove 
hero and patriot, i 
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